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PEEFAOE. 


This  compendious  hietory  is  designed  to  supply  a  want  which 
the  wide-spieading  study  of  the  Grerman  language  and  its 
literature  has  created.  Though  this  study  has  rapidly  ad- 
vanced in  England  during  recent  years,  it  has  been  mostly 
confined  to  the  writings  of  modem  authors,  and  many 
readers  may  still  ask  for  a  book  giving  a  general  view  of  the 
literature  of  the  German  People  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times.     This  history  extends  from  the  year  380  to  1880. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  have  we  not  translated  one  of  the 
best  of  many  German  books  on  the  History  of  German 
Literature?  The  reply  is,  that,  in  some  instances,  they  are 
too  extensive ;  in  others  they  are  rather  critical  than  narra- 
tive or  descriptive,  and  are  designed  for  readers  who  already 
have  some  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  work 
now  offered  to  English  readers  is  compendious,  and  while 
niBJiy  critical  remarks  may  be  found  in  its  pages,  its  general 
character  is  descriptive.  As  far  as  is  possible,  writers  of 
various  schools  and  of  several  periods  are  here  allowed  to 
speak  for  themselves.  In  several  of  the  quotations  given, 
the  form  of  abridged  translation  is  used,  in  order  to  gain  more 
breadth  of  outline.  No  translations,  either  in  prose  or  verse, 
have  been  borrowed. 

It  is  not  long  since  a  notion  prevailed,  that  a  review  of 
poetical  literature,  ivith  a  few  brief  notices  of  history  and 
biography,  might  be  accepted  as  the  history  of  a  national 
literature.  But  theology  and  philosophy  are,  though  not 
immediately  yet  closely,  united  with  general  culture,  and  we 
have,  therefore,  made  no  attempt  to  evade  the  difficulty 
attending  the  treatment  of  these  subjects. 

All  the  parties  engaged  in  polemic  theology,  and  in  the  pre 
sent  controversy  of  independence  against  external  authority, 
are  fairly  represented.  As  far  as  our  limits  allow,  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  let  all— Catholics,  Mystics,  Lutherans,  Pietists 
and  nationalists — speak  for  themselves. 


TIU  PREFACE. 

The  literature  of  the  time  1830-80  has  not  been  treated 
with  the  freedom  of  criticism  asserted  with  regard  to  preced- 
ing periods.  The  reasons  for  reserve  are  obvious.  In  our 
study  of  the  literature  of  our  own  age,  we  have  no  aid  ftom 
criticism  confirmed  bj  the  verdict  of  time.  Many  of  the 
writers  named  in  our  later  chapters  are  still  living,  and  their 
reputations  have  still  to  be  tested.  For  the  account  here 
given  of  recent  literature,  no  respect  is  claimed  more  than 
what  is  due  to  a  careful  statement  of  facts. 

The  demand  for  a  second  edition  of  these  Outlines  has  led 
to  a  careful  revision  of  the  original  work.  Some  of  the 
graver  disquisitions  on  philosophy  have  been  lightened,  and 
the  translations  from  German  poetry — none  borrowed — ^have 
been  increased.  Chapters  XXXV.  and  XXXYL  have  been 
re-written,  with  new  matter  brought  up  to  date,  and  Chapter 
XXXVII.  is  entirely  new.  A  brief  dcetch  is  here  given  of 
the  literary  productions  of  Germany  since  the.  publication  of 
the  first  edition  of  the  Outlines,  that  is,  during  the  ten  years 
extending  from  1873  to  1882.  The  last  chapter  is  a  general 
Eeview  of  the  relation  of  the  several  parts  of  Germany  to  its 
literature,  its  eminent  writers,  poets,  and  philosophers. 

Special  attention  must  here  be  drawn  to  the  additional 
Index  which  has  been  compiled  for  this  volume.  The  first 
Index  is  one  of  names  of  authors  and  a  few  other  persons  ; 
the  second  is  one  of  the  topics  treated  in  the  text  and  of  the 
titles  of  books.  Thus,  for  example,  under  "  Poetry  "  in  this 
second  index  will  be  found  a  list  of  all  the  metrical  transla- 
tions in  the  volume ;  while,  under  the  title  of  **  Faust "  will 
be  found  a  reference  to  Goethe,  under  ''Bedmantle"  the 
name  of  the  author  Fouqu^,  imder  "  Leute  von  Seldwyla," 
Gottfried  Keller  under  ^  Gisela/'  Marlitt,  and  so  on  through 
a  wide  range  of  German  Literature.  It  is  hoped  that  these 
and  the  like  references  will  be  found  useful  to  enquirers. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

OrnODUCTORT— HTOR  AND  LOW  OBUMAN— GOTHIC— OLD  HIGH  OBRMAN— 
■IDDLB  HIGH  OBRMAN— NBW  HIGH  OKRMAN— THE  SKVEIf  PERIODS  OP 
LmERABY  BI8T0&T~THE  OLDEST  LITEIUTUBE. 

The  people  who  now  occupy  the  greater  part  of  Central  Europe 
and,  in  race  and  language,  form  one  nation,  have  since  the  twelfth 
century  called  themselves '  die  Deutschen  \  The  name  '  German ' — 
itself  not  German,  but  like  *  Teuton,'  borrowed  from  Latin — is 
sometimes  employed  to  include  not  only  'die  Deutschen'  of  Central 
Europe,  but  also,  and  with  regard  to  their  common  origin,  the 
people  of  Holland,  the  English,  and  the  Scandinavians.  As  com- 
monly used  in  England,  however,  the  word  '  German '  includes 
only  the  people  whose  literature  belongs  to  the  High  German 
language. 

Down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  Low  German  was  the 
written  language  of  the  districts  boimded  on  the  north  by  the 
Baltic  and  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the  south  by  a  line  drawn  from 
Aachen  (Aix-la-Chapelle)  through  Bonn,  Cassel  and  Dessau  to 
Thorn  on  the  Vistula.  One  of  the  more  obvious  distinctions  of 
High  and  Low  German  is  found  in  the  consonants,  which,  in  the 
latter,  mostly  resemble  the  English.  Thus  we  have  in  Low 
Gennan,  t,  k,  and  p  used  respectively  instead  of  the  High  German 
^(A,and/.  Low  German,  with  which  English,  the  language 
spoken  in  Holland,- and  the  Scandinavian  languages  are  all  closely 
connected,  declined  rapidly  in  its  literature  soon  after  the  Kefor- 
mation. 

1 


2  GERMAN    LITERATDRS.  [Ch. 

HiQH  German,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  the  sixth  century  to 
the  present,  has  passed  through  changes  so  extensive  as  to  divide 
it  into  three  forms — Old,  Middle,  and  New  High  German — which 
may  be  practically  styled  three  distinct  languages.  The  first  pre- 
vailed in  literature  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  eleventh  ;  the 
second  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Reformation  ;  and  the  third  was 
established  by  Luther's  translation  of  the  Bible  (1522-1534). 
The  first  of  these  languages  is  now  as  difficult  for  a  modem 
German  as  King  Alfred's  English  is  for  an  Englishman  of  the 
present  time,  and,  as  Prof.  Max  Miiller  observes,  the  Middle  High 
German  of  Walther,  a  lyrical  poet  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
*  is  more  remote  from  the  language  of  Goethe  than  Chaucer  is 
from  Tennyson '. 

With  respect  to  the  times  during  which  they  were  used  in 
literature,  the  Old  High  German  might  be  called  Mediaeval,  and 
the  Middle  High  German  might  be  distinguished  as  Later 
MedisevaL 

in  the  transitions  made  from  Gothic  to  Old  High  German,  and 
•from  this  language  to  Middle  High  German,  the  general  tendency 
was  to  reduce  both  the  nmuber  and  the  strength  of  inflections  ; 
in  other  words,  to  make  the  language  less  natural  and  sensuous. 
The  Gothic,  like  Greek,  had  a  dual  number,  and  some  distinct 
forms  of  the  passive  verb  ;  though,  like  all  German  languages,  it 
had  only  two  tenses.  In  Gothic  nouns  the  nominative,  the  ac- 
cusative, and  the  vocative  are  distinguished.  In  Old  High  German 
the  vocative  case,  the  dual  number,  and  the  passive  form  of  the 
verb  disappear,  and  the  accusative  is  made  like  the  nominative  ; 
but  the  number  of  the  vowels  is  increased,  many  abstxiact  nouns 
are  introduced  by  translators  from  Latin,  and  changes  of  consonants 
take  place  ;  such  as  from  t,  kj  and  p  to  their  respective  substitutes 
s,  ch,  and  /.  This  change  is,  as  we  have  noticed,  characteristic  of 
all  the  three  High  German  languages,  as  distinct  from  Gothic, 
Plattdeutsch,  English,  and  the  languages  of  Holland  and  Scandi- 
navia. A  great  improvement  in  verse  was  made  during  the 
Monastic,  or  Old  High  German  period,  by  the  substitution  of 
rhyme  for  alliteration.  In  Middle  High  German  the  diminution 
of  Gothic  inflections  was  carried  farther,  and  thus  the  language 
was  rendered  less  cumbersome  in  grammar,  and  more  fitted  for 
easy  use  in  conversation.  Several  very  remarkable  improvements 
were  now  made  in  versification.     Its  melody  depended,  not  on  a 
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dull  counting  of  syllables,  bat  on  both  accent  and  qoantity,  and 
strict  attention  waa  {>aid  to  tbe  purity  of  the  rhymes.  These 
characteristics  belong  chiefly  to  the  poetical  literature  of  the 
thirteenth  centnry  ;  but  that  literature  was  reduced  to  a  pitiable 
caricature  of  itself  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  In  those  dark,  yet  not  uninteresting  times,  literature 
became  popular  and  prosaic,  and  vene  was  manufactured.  Many 
illiterate  men,  who  could  not  always  count  syllables  correctly,  and 
cared  nothing  for  purity  of  rhyme,  set  up  joint-stock  companies  for 
making  'poetry,'  and  produced  bales  of  that  sort '  which  neither  goda 
ncn*  men  can  tolerate '.  We  may  add,  that  the  Middle  High  (German 
differs  from  the  Modem  more  in  its  forms  than  in  its  sounds  ;  so 
that  the  reader  who  is  puzzled  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  lines 
from  a  song  written  in  the  thirteenth  century,  will  sometimes 
understand  them  as  soon  as  they  are  read  aloud. 

The  chief  characteristic  which  has  been  preserved,  through  all 
its  changes,  by  the  German  language,  is  its  independence.  The 
root-words  are  few,  in  comparison  with  their  wealth  of  deriva- 
tires  and  compounds.  A  Qerman-English  dictionary,  to  be  useful, 
must  be  rather  extensive ;  but  all  the  roots  commonly  used  in 
Modem  High  Qerman  might  be  very  readably  printed  in  a  small 
pocket  volume.  Instead  of  borrowing  words  from  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French,  in  order  to  express  new  combinations  of  thought, 
German  develops  its  own  resources  by  manifold  compositions  of 
its  own  stems  and  particles.  It  is,  consequently,  a  self-explanatory 
language,  and  the  German  student  who  knows  little  or  nothing  of 
Latin  and  Greek  can  mostly  trace  the  etymology  of  the  longest 
compound  words  which  he  employs.  In  English,  in  order  to  ex- 
press one  thought  in  its  various  modifications,  we  use  Grennan, 
Greek,  and  Latin.  In  German,  wh^  the  thoughts  are  closely 
related,  the  corresponding  words  have  a  family  likeness.  Con- 
sequently, while  the  German  language  is  far  superior  to  our  own 
in  originality,  it  does  not  admit  such  strong  distinctions  of  diction 
u  may  be  made  between  English-Latin  writers,  like  Gibbon  and 
Johnson  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other,  authors  like  Swift  and 
Bunyan,  who  wrote  a  purer  English. 

The  history  of  German  literature  is  divided  into  seven  periods, 
if  we  conclude  with  the  year  1830.  The  chapters  following  this 
^te  give  an  account  of  recent  literature. 

L  The  First  Period  extends  horn  the  time  360-380,  when  a  great 
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part  of  the  Bible  was  translated  into  Gothig,  down  to  the  eleventh 
century.  After  the  migrations  of  the  German  peoples,  their  lan- 
guage was  reduced  by  monks  to  the  written  form  known  as 

Old  Hioh  German.  In  this  language  we  have  little  more 
than  a  few  heathen  ballads  and  some  translations  of  creeds^ 
prayers,  Latin  hymns,  and  passages  from  the  Bible.  The  literary 
character  of  the  time,  extending  firom  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh 
century,  was  monastic. 

II.  In  the  Second  Period  (1150-1350)  a  transition  of  language 
was  made  from  Old  to  Middle  High  German,  and  at  the  same 
time  literature  found  new  patrons  among  the  nobility  and  at  the 
courts  of  princes ;  especially  in  Austria  and  Thuringia. 

III.  In  the  Third  Period  (1350-1525)  literature— cast  aside  a» 
a  worn-out  fashion  at  courts  and  in  the  halls  of  the  nobles — 
found  patrons  among  the  townspeople.  Verse  lost  its  union  with 
poetry,  and  assumed  a  didactic  and  satirical  character,  but  im- 
provements were  made  in  prose,  especially  in  the  writings  of 
pious  men  known  as  Mystics. 

lY.  In  1522-1534,  LuTHER  translated  the  Bible  into  German, 
and  the  general  reception  of  that  version  established  the  language 
called  New  Hioh  German.  This  is  the  most  important  fact  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  Fourth  Period,  included  in  the  time 
1525-1625. 

y.  The  Fifth  Period  (1625-1725)  includes  the  deplorable  time 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been  credit- 
able to  the  German  people  if  no  light  or  imaginative  literature 
had  then  existed.  It  was  not  a  time  for  writing  poetry,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  some  hymns,  little  true  poetry  was  written, 
but  great  improvements  were  made  in  versification,  especially  by 
Opitz  and  his  followers.       , 

VI.  The  Sixth  Period  (1725-1770)  includes  a  time  chiefly 
noticeable  for  its  literary  controversies,  and  for  the  appearance  of 
Lbssing — ^the  herald  of  a  free,  national  literature. 

YII.  It  is  enough  to  say  here  of  the  Seventh  Period  (1770-1830) 
that  it  was  the  time  of  a  general  revival  and  expansion  in  litera- 
ture, art,  and  philosophy  ;  the  time  in  which  Goethe  displayed 
the  wealth  of  his  genius,  and  when  Schiller,  by  his  noble,  ideal 
characteristics,  as  well  as  by  his  poetry,  gained  such  a  permanent 
grasp  on  the  sympathies  of  his  nation  as  the  highest  genius  alone 
could  hardly  deserve 
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The  prolific  German  literature  that  has  appeared  since  1830 
does  not  belong  to  history.  Many  of  its  writers  are  still  living, 
and  their  reputations  have  still  to  be  tested  by  time.  For  any 
account  we  may  be  able  to  give  of  recent  Qerman  literature,  We 
claim  no  respect,  more  than  what  is  due  to  a  careful  statement  of 
facts. 


THE  OLDEST  LITSaATUBE. 

The  chapters  of  history  that  follow  belong  almost  entirely  to 
the  group  of  languages  known  as  High  Gterman,  including  Old 
High  Qerman,  Middle  High  Qerman,  and  New  High  GermaxL 
But  in  this  first  chapter,  treating  of  a  time  that  has  left  but 
scanty  remains  of  writings  in  High  Qerman,  we  may  include 
brief  notices  of  two  remarkable  poems  belonging  to  the  group  of 
languages  known  as  Low  German,  including  these  five  :  Gothic, 
First  English  (mostly  called  *  Anglo-Saxon '),  Old  Saxon,  Frisian, 
and  Icelandic  (sometimes  described  as  '  Old  Norse  y 

There  have  been  preserved  some  considerable  parts  of  a  Gk>thic 
tianslation  of  the  Bible,  made  by  Bishop  TJlfilas,  who  lived  in 
the  fourth  century.  It  is  said,  that  he  omitted  the  two  '  Books 
of  Kings,'  because  he  feared  their  narratives  of  warfare  might 
stimulate  the  martial  propensities  of  the  Goths — the  first  Teutonic 
people  who  received  Christian  instruction.  That  their  language 
(of  which  no  direct  descendant  survives)  was  closely  allied  with 
our  First  or  Oldest  English,  might  easily  be  shown  by  reference 
to  the '  Lord's  Prayer,'  or  indeed  to  any  chapter  in  the  Gothic 
version  of  the  New  Testament  In  some  short  sentences,  the 
meaning  may  be  guessed  by  an  J^nglishman  who  knows  no 
language  save  his  own. 

With  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  its  literature,  our  First  English 
or  '  Anglo-Saxon,'  stand»  next  to  Gothic  The  Substance  of  our 
oldest  epic  poem,  '  BedwuU^'  was  probably  known  in  some  form 
or  other,  as  early  as  the  eighth  century.  The  poem  was  re- 
constructed and  edited  (most  probably  in  England)  some  time 
before  the  tenth  century.  But  the  older  heathen  ballads  on 
which  the  main  parts  of  the  story  were  still  founded,  belonged  no 
doubt  to  the  time  when  the  Eiigle  (t.^..  Englishmen)  lived  on  the 
mainland,  in  and  near  Schleswig,  and  knew  nothing  of  Chris- 
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tianity.    Thus  the  epic  telling  of  the  exploits  of  Be6wiilf,  th& 
dragon-slayer,  may  ibe  fairly  described  as  belonging  to  our  earliest 
English  literature,  though  that  poem's  first  elements  were  rude, 
Teutonic  ballads,  first  recited,  or  sung,  and  then  by  tradition 
preserved,  among  the  people  living  in  the  district  Schleswig  and 
its  neighbourhood.      The  hero,  Be6wulf,  is  a  man  of  enormoua 
strength  and  courage.    He  slays  first  a  monster  called  *  Qrendel,' 
then  defeats  and  destroys  a  fiercer  foe  called  '  the  mother  of 
Grendel,'  and  lastly  he  kills  a  fiery  dragon.    This  final  victory  is 
won  after  a  conflict  so  severe,  that  the  hero  himself  soon  after- 
wards dies,  poisoned  by  the  fumes  of  the  monster.    The  body  of 
the  hero  is  burned  on  a  funeral  pile.    These  and  other  stem 
traits  of  the  old  story  are  relieved  here  and  there  by  some  milder 
episodes,  indicating  a  love  of  music  and  poetry.    Such  passages, 
though  here  and  there  referring  to  Christian  themes,  may  be 
partly  borrowed  from  the  original  heathen  ballads,  that  supplied 
the  nucleus  of  the  story.     It  is  however,  clear,  that  the  poem 
was  greatly  altered  when  reproduced  in  England.    The  monka 
who  prepared  the  version  that  has  been  preserved,  inserted  in  it 
many  expressions  of  Christian  sentiment.    The  existence  of  One 
Supreme  Being  is  acknowledged,  and  belief  in  a  Divine  Provi- 
dence is  implied.     On  the  other  hand,  many  traits  of  heathenism 
were,  no  doubt,  pufposely  omitted  ;  but  it  has  been  said  rather 
too  boldly,  that  the  epic  retains  hardly  one  trace  of  heathen 
mythology.    We  read  not  only  of  "  battles  of  gods  and  giants,** 
but  also  of  events  overruled  by  a  goddess  of  destiny.     Such 
passages  were  probably  accidentally  left  unerased,  for  they  do  not 
accord  well  with  those  later  passages,  where  the  monastic  editors 
— ^rather  say  writers— have  inserted  their  own  higher  notions  of 
morality  and  religion.      The  passage  of  which  a  translation  is 
given  at  the  close  of  this  chapter,  is  obviously  one  that  mast  have 
been  invented,  or  greatly  altered  by  the  monks.     It  will  serve  to 
make  clear  our  remarks  respecting  the  two  sources  to  which  the 
poem  (as  we  now  have  it)  may  be  ascribed.    Our  translation 
makes  some  attempt  to  imitate,  though  not  strictly,  the  form  of 
alliterative  verse  in  which  old  Teutonic  ballads  were  composed. 
Instead  of  one  long  line,  as  in  this  example — 

**  God  to  that  ruler  gave  of  worldly  good  a  store/ 
We  find  in  the  original  two  short  lines,  and  in  these  two  lines 
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there  are  three  words  having  the  same  initial  letter — two  words 
in  the  first  line,  one  word  in  the  second — 

Ood  to  that  ruFer  gave 
Of  worldly  good  a  store. 

Here  the  alliterative  word  goody  in  the  second  line,  is  the  chief 
or  governing  word,  with  which  the  two  preceding  words  put  in 
Italic  must  rhyme  as  to  their  common  initial  letter.  It  should 
he  added,  that  in  the  ori^^nal,  the  rhyming  letters  are  found 
mostly  in  those  words,  or  parts  of  words,  that  have  a  stress  or 
tone  to  mark  their  importance.  Sometimes  we  find  only  one 
alliterative  word  where  two  words  might  be  expected. 

Alliteration,  and  mixed  forms  of  words — High  German  and 
Low  German — are  found  in  the  very  old  relic  called  *  Hilde- 
brand's  Song '.  It  is  a  fragment  of  a  ballad,  and  one  that  brings 
ns  near  the  old  times  of  Teutonic  heathenism.  The  ballad  w&s, 
apparently,  first  written  down  by  two  monks,  who  were  willing  to 
spend  time  in  listening  to  such  heathen  stories  as  gave  them  aid 
in  their  task  of  studying  the  Old  High  German  language.  The 
story,  so  far  as  told  in  this  fragment,  is  this  : — Hildebrand,  after 
a  long  absence,  comes  home,  and  meets  his  own  son,  Hadubrand, 
who  refuses  to  recognise  his  father.  Accordingly,  after  a  short 
parley,  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  conflict  follows,  of  which  the 
issue  is  not  narrated.  This  fragment  is,  in  all  probability,  a  fair 
specimen  of  many  heathen  ballads,  all  consigned  to  oblivion,  by 
the  zeal  of  monastic  teachers,  in  times  as  early  as  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries.  They  listened  while  these  ballads  were  re-' 
dted  ;  then  wrote  them  down,  and  so  acquired  a  German 
vocabulary  for  their  own  versions  of  Cfhristian  hymns  and  prayers. 

To  the  eighth  century  belongs  that  venerable  relic  known  as 
the  Wessobrunnen  Gebet  (prayer),  so  called  because  the  manu- 
cript  was  found  in  the  convent  of  Wessobrunnen  in  Bavaria. 
The  earlier  part  serving  as  introductory — has  the  form  of  alliter- 
ative verse  ;  the  latter  part — the  prayer  itself — is  in  prose.  As 
the  appended  translation  is  in  meaning  very  close,  no  imitation 
of  the  original  alliteration  is  here  attempted.  The  few  words 
added,  to  make  blank  verse  in  our  translation,  are  placed  within 
brackets.  This  prayer  is  one  of  the  rather  scanty  documents  left 
in  German,  to  bear  witness  of  early  Teutonic  culture,  in  the  times 
extending  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  eleventh,  when  Chris* 
tianity  was  gradually  spread  over  Central  Europe. 
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For  our  knowledge  of  Old  High  Qerman  and  its  scanty  liteia* 
tore,  we  are  mostly  indebted  to  some  studious  brethren  of  the 
convents  of  St.  Gallen  and  Fulda.    We  cannot  wonder  that  these 
monks,  who  employed  this  language  from  the  sixth  to  the  eleventh 
century,  endeavoured  to  destroy  the  remembrance  of  old  heathen 
ballads  that  were  inspired  by  a  love  of  warfare  and  a  spirit  of 
revenge.     Several  records  of  those  ballads,  which  have  been 
preserved  to  our  times,  prove  that  from  such  materials  the  closing 
scenes  of  the  Nibelurugefidied  derived  their  savage  character.   In  one 
old  ballad  the  slain  are  every  night  recalled  to  life,  that  battle 
may  be  renewed  on  the  following  day.     In  another,  warriors,  after 
a  hard  fight,  sit  down  and  make  grim  jests  on  such  injuries  as  the 
loss  of  a  hand,  a  foot,  and  an  eye.  A  third  ballad  describes  a  con- 
test between  a  father  and  a  son.    Legends  like  these  were,  how> 
ever,  sometimes  studied  by  the  monks,  who  found  them  useful 
BA  aids  to  the  study  of  the  people's  language.    Thus  it  happened 
that  the  last  of  the  ballads  referred  to  above  was  preserved  in  a 
religious  book  of  the  ninth  century,  having  doubtless  been  written 
do^n  by  two  monks.  Karl,  the  great  German  king  (Charlemagne) 
was  zealous  for  the  culture  of  a  national  literature,  and  in 
obedience  to  his  will,  a  collection  of  old  ballads  was  made. 
Though  his  son  Ludwig  consigned  them  to  neglect,  they  were  not 
entirely  forgotten,  but  lived  among  the  people,  and  reappeared, 
with  a  change  of  dress,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

The  Old  High  German  language  lived  from  the  sixth  to  the 
close  of  the  eleventh  century.  Fragments  of  translations  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  of  creed,  hymns  and  monastic  rules,  written 
in  German,  prove  that  the  monks  had  already  partly  done  what 
Karl  demanded.  The  two  monasteries  of  St  Gallen  and  Fulda 
were  the  chief  schools  for  the  culture  of  a  national  religious  litera- 
ture. In  the  first,  founded  by  St  Gall  in  705,  a  monk  named 
Kbro,  about  760,  made  an  interlinear  version  of  the  Benedictine 
Rules,  and  translated,  it  is  said,  the  fe  Deum^  with  other  hymns 
ascribed  to  St  Ambrose.  A  translation  of  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
made  at  St.  Gallen  in  the  eighth  century,  shows  that  that  symbol 
could  then  be  expressed  as  concisely  in  German  as  in  Latin.  The 
Heliandy  a  Life  of  Christ,  freely  translated  from  the  Gbspels  into 
alliterative  verse,  is  believed  to  have  been  written  in  obedience  to 
the  commands  of  King  Ludwig  der  Fromme  (Lotus  le  D^bomiaire). 
It  is  in  the  Old  Saxon  language,  and,  while  it  gives  hardly  more 
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than  the  letter  of  the  Goepel,  preserveB  some  traits  of  heathen 
timesL  Among  the  passages  treated  by  the  writer,  we  may  notice 
his  Yexsion  of  the  prophecy  of  the  end  of  the  world,  and  his  free 
translation  of  the  nanatiye  of  the  Nativity,  which  begins  thns  : — 
'They  were  watchmen  who  first  were  aware  of  it ;  herdsmen  out 
in  the  field  [and]  guarding  horses  and  cattle,  saw  the  darkness  in 
the  air  melt  away,  and  God's  light  came  gladly  through  the  clouds 
and  surrounded  the  watchers  in  the  field.  Then  the  men  feared 
in  their  souL  They  saw  Qod's  mighty  angel  come,  and,  having 
turned  towards  them,  he  commanded  the  herdsmen  in  the  field  ; 
**  Fear  not  for  yourselves  any  evil  from  the  light  I  shall  tell  you, 
in  truth,  news  very  desirable  and  of  mighty  power ;  Christ — the 
Lord,  the  Qood — is  bom  this  night  in  David's  town,  whereof  the 
race  of  men  may  rejoice  ".'  The  chief  traits  of  the  Heliand  are  its 
alliterative  verse  and  its  German  epic  tone — both  derived  from  old 
heathen  ballads.  These  national  characteristics  are  not  found  in 
the  Krittj  a  rhymed  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  which  was  written 
by  a  monk  named  Otfried  (776-856),  who,  for  some  time,  studied 
at  Fulda.  His  work — the  oldest  known  in  German  rhymed  verse 
— ^is,  as  a  narrative,  inferior  to  the  Hdiand.  The  story  is  less 
popularly  told,  and  is  interrupted  by  reflections.  The  unknown 
author  of  the  Heliand  describes  the  end  of  the  world  as  he  would 
the  close  of  a  battle,  and  does  not  stay  to  moralize  ;  but  Otfried, 
after  telling  how  the  Wise  Men  from  the  East  returned  into  their 
own  land,  appends  a  homily,  reminding  Christians  that  this  world 
is  not  their  home,  and  exhorts  them  to  prepare  for  another. 

Another  production  in  rhymed  verse,  the  Ludwigdied — a  lay  on 
the  victory  of  Ludwig  III.  (881) — has  been  ascribed  to  a  monk 
who  died  in  930  ;  though  it  has  the  traits  of  a  popular  ballad.  We 
are  also  indebted  to  monastic  students  for  several  Latin  transla- 
tions of  German  ballads  and  of  the  stories  of  the  Fox  and  the 
Wolf — ReynarduB  and  Isengrimus.  The  latter  enable  us  to  trace 
the  well-known  mediaeval  tale  of '  Reynard '  as  far  back  as  to  the 
tenth  century  ;  but  its  origin  was  in  fEict  far  earlier. 

KoTKER,  sumamed  Teutonicns,  a  monk  of  St  Gallen,  who  died 
in  1022,  was  the  chief  representative  of  German  literature  in  his 
day.  He  wrote  translations  of  the  Psalms  and  of  some  treatises  by 
Aristotle  and  Boethius.  His  immediate  successors  were  inferior 
writers  : — ^Willxram ,  a  monk  at  Fulda,  who  wrote  a  paraphrase  of 
the  'Song  of  Solomon,'  and  died  in  1085,  and  the  unknown 
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author  of  a  book  on  coBmography  Entitled  Merigarto  (the  garden 
BOiToanded  by  the  seaX  which  is  written  in  rhymed  prose. 

The  eleventh  century  was  a  time  of  <^<^rl^T^ftaH^  of  which  hardly 
any  literary  vestiges  exist  in  German.  Daring  that  time,  and 
in  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  century,  a  transition  was  made  from 
Old  to  Middle  High  Qerman.  In  this  language,  Frau  Ava,  who 
died  in  1127 — the  first  Qerman  authoress  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge — wrote  a  '  Life  of  Jesu  -. 

Other  important  changes  were  coincident  with  this  transition  in 
language.  The  Crusades  awakened  the  knighthood  to  a  new  life, 
governed  by  new  ideas,  and  both  the  cleigy  and  the  nobility  now 
became  more  distinct  as  castes.  The  clergy,  by  their  neglect  of 
Qerman  literature,  loosened  the  bond  that  might  have  united 
them  more  closely  with  the  people.  Churchmen  became  more 
wealthy  and  more  independent  of  secular  support ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  weaker  in  popular  influence  than  the  monks  who 
had  first  preached  to  the  heathen  and  opened  schools  at  Fulda 
and  St  Gallen.  If  their  example  had  been  generally  followed, 
the  progress  of  Qerman  civilisation  and  literature  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  been  more  steady  and  satisfactory  than  that 
which  we  have  to  describe.  But  even  in  this  earliest  period  we 
find  the  begixming  of  that  separation  of  learned  men  from  the 
general  sympathies  of  the  people,  which  was  more  remarkable  in 
a  later  time.  Literature  was  regarded  rather  as  a  world  in  itself 
than  in  its  relation  to  the  real  world.  Learned  men  studied  and 
wrote  for  their  compeers,  rather  than  for  the  people.  Scholastic 
divines  multiplied  subtleties,  and  exercised  their  intellects  in  the 
finest  distinctions  of  doctrine.  A  barrier  of  language  was  raised 
between  the  Church  and  the  world.  Latin  was  the  language  of 
all  respectable  literature  for  some  centuriea  The  romances  and 
other  poems  produced  during  the  age  of  chivalry  form  exceptions 
to  the  rule ;  but  it  was  maintained,  on  the  whole,  so  strictly^ 
that  even  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  prejudices 
of  the  middle  ages  partly  remained,  and  the  German  language 
was  then  only  beginning  to  assert  its  capabilities  as  a  vehicle  of 
literature. 

To  conclude  this  chapter,  there  are  added  some  translations 
from  poems  already  noticed.  In  the  extract  from  Beowulf,  two 
lines  are  given  as  one,  and  alliteration  is  indicated,  though  the 
old  law  of  accented  words  and  syllables  is  not  strictly  observed. 
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TB3B  OLD  KIKO'B  WARNING. 
AN  EZTIUCT  FROM  *BE0WULF'. 

Introduction. — The  land  and  the  palace  of  an  old  Danish  king 
(Hrodgai)  having  been  ravaged  by  a  monster  (Grendel),  an  Anglian 
prince,  Bedwnlf,  sailed  to  Denmark,  and  there  destroyed  Qrendel 
and  another  monster  of  the  same  kind.  Both,  we  are  told,  could 
assume  the  hnman  form.  To  give  to  the  original  heathen  tradi- 
tion some  reference  to  the  Bible,  it  is  added,  that  the  two 
*  monsters ' — like  the  *  giants,'  '  elves,'  and  *  goblins  *  of  northern 
mythology — were  in  fact  *the  descendents  of  Cain,  the  first 
murderer ' : — 

'  To  Cain  and  his  kin  the  eternal  king 

Their  doom  declared,  for  Abel's  death. 

So  widely  wandering,  far  away, 
Remote,  rejected,  they  remain 

In  lonesome  lands  and  desolate  lairs  ; 

And  so  sprang  forth  from  Cain's  own  seed, 

On  moors  and  mountains,  monsters  grim, 

Giants  and  goblins,  fierce  as  GrendeL 

After  his  victory,  Be6wulf  was  entertained  at  a  banquet,  spread 
in  the  royal  palace,  and  there  the  old  king  (Hrodgar)  expressed 
his  thanks,  in  a  speech  addressed  to  the  hero.  This  is,  apparently, 
another  of  the  later  monastic  interpolations,  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  give  to  the  original  story  some  traits  of  a  Christian 
character.  A  few  lines  from  the  king's  speech  are  here  given,  in 
Alexandrine  lines,  and  with  some  attempt  to  imitate  the  form  of 
the  original  alliterative  verse  . — 

Then  spoke  the  kind  old  king,  while  all  kept  silence  there : — 
*  Welcome,  my  warrior  brave  !  your  name,  in  all  the  world. 
In  records  of  all  realms,  shall  ever  have  renown  ; 
For  yours  are  craft  in  counsel  and  courage  in  the  6eld. 
Long  may  you  live,  your  people  to  rule,  defend  and  lead ! 

No  despot's  doom  be  yours,  like  Hermod's — cruel  Dane  ! — 
God  to  that  ruler  gave  of  worldly  good  a  store, 
So  rich  that,  all  around,  the  realm  might  well  be  glad  ; 
But  Hermod  had  no  heart  to  make  his  people  happy. 
Forgetting  God,  the  giver,  the  tyrant  nought  would  give. 
But,  greedy  as  the  grave,  he  more  and  more  would  grasp. 
In  battle  fell  his  followers — 'twas  for  himself  he  fought — 
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Till  all  the  land,  forlorn,  was  held  by  him  alone. 
Dark  were  the  days  of  Hermod,  the  tyrant  of  the  Danes. 
0  call  him  not  a  king,  although  he  wore  a  crown  ! 
Let  eveiy  man  of  might  be  mild  as  well  as  brave  I 

Accept  my  words  of  warning  !  for  though  so  many  winters 
I've  lived,  that  I  have  learned  from  God  himself  my  lore  : — 
The  ruler  of  a  realm  may,  for  a  season,  reign 
Alone,  and  wield  at  will  a  sceptre  o'er  the  world  ; 
No  sorrow  and  no  sword  come  near,  to  grieve  his  soul ; 
O'er  all  his  power  prevails,  and  power  gives  birth  to  pride. 
The  shepherd  of  the  soul — the  conscience — falU  asleep  ; 
Then  enter  thoughts  of  evil,  of  envious  discontent, 
And  greed  that  all  would  grasp.     The  end  of  all's  a  grave ! 
For,  though  the  mighty  man  forgets  that  he  is  mortal. 
At  last,  the  despot  dies,  and  all  his  stores  are  doomed 
To  spread  for  others'  feasts. 

Learn  wisdom  from  my  words,  young  hero,  and  be  warned : — 
That  power  may  lead  to  pride,  and  in  perdition  end. 

In  the  next  translation,  there  is  also  some  attempt  made  to 
imitate  the  form  of  the  original  alliterative  verse. 


BETHLEHEM. 
AN  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  *HEUAND'. 

.     .     .     To  herdsmen  in  the  field. 
Their  cattle  keeping  there,  the  earliest  gospel  came. 
When  suddenly  they  saw  a  light  of  glory  shine. 
And  darkness  flee  away,  with  fear  their  hearts  were  failing ; 
But,  telling  them  good  tidings,  an  angel  toward  them  came. 
'  Glad  news  of  grace  I  bring  you,'  said  he,  *  from  God  the  Lord, 
Dear  words  for  this  world's  dwellers  : — to-night,  in  David's  town 
Is  born  for  you  the  Christ,  the  child  who  shall  be  called 
The  Saviour  of  the  world  ;  and  for  a  sign,  to  show 
The  truth  of  my  good  tidings,  lo  !  there,  in  David's  town, 
Lies,  in  a  lowly  manger,  the  Lord  of  all  that  live.' 

Soon  as  the  words  were  spoken,  descending  from  the  sky 

And  o'er  the  plain  appearing,  of  God's  own  happy  people 

A  company  came  down,  and — chanting  as  they  came — 

They  sang  a  holy  hymn  of  praise  to  God  in  heaven. 

The  berdsmen,  wondering,  heard  that  host  of  angeU  sing : — 

'  Glory  to  God  most  High  by  all  in  heaven  be  given  t 

Be  peace  on  earth  proclaimed  to  people  of  good  will  I ' 
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Led  by  that  glorious  light  and  that  celestial  lay. 
And  longing  soon  to  see  their  Savioor,  newly  bom, 
The  herdsmen,  wondering,  went  toward  Bethlehem  away, 
And  there  was  found  the  tmth  of  all  that  had  been  told  : — 
There,  in  the  manger,  lay  the  Lord  of  all  that  live. 


THE  WESSOBRUNNER  PRAYER. 

This  have  I  leamed^f  lore  the  highest  known — 
[In  the  beginning]  neither  earth,  nor  heaven, 
Nor  hUl,  nor  tree,  nor  sea,  nor  shining  light, 
Existed  ;  there  was  found,  throughout  all  space. 
No  sun,  no  moon,  no  star. 

One  then  was  [living] 
One  God,  almighty  and  most  merciful. 
And  with  him  [lived]  a  host  of  glorious  spirits. 

O  God  !  [most]  holy  and  omnipotent  I 

Who  hast  made  heaven  and  earth,  and  given  to  men 

So  many  bounties,  grant  to  me,  [I  pray]. 

Right  faith,  good  will  and  wisdom.    Give  me  strength. 

That  I  may  overcome  all  ghostly  foes  ; 

That  I  may  evermore  obey  Thy  wilL 


U  [Ci 


CHAPTER  11. 
SECOND  PERIOD,     1150-1850. 

THE  TIMES  OF  THE  HOHENSTAUPBNS— CHIVALRY— THE  CRUSADES— NATIONAI. 
legends:  the  *  NIBELUNGENUED  '  and  '  GUDEUN  *— east  GOTHIC  AND 
LONOOBARD  LEGENDS. 

Thb  period  included  in  the  years  1150-1350  is  characteriBed  in 
Qerman  history,  as  in  literature,  as  a  time  of  transitory  splendour, 
followed  by  an  almpst  total  eclipse.  The  fall  of  Konradin  on  the 
acaffold  at  Naples  (in  1268)  marks  the  time  when  a  poetical 
literature  having  some  refinement,  but  mostly  confined  to  a  class, 
began  to  decay.  It  was  followed  by  its  extreme  opposite,  the  low 
and  prosaic,  but  popular  literature  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries. 

It  is  hard  to  divest  the  times  of  which  we  now  write  of  their 
dreamlike  characteristics.  Distance  m  thought  has  a  greater 
power  than  distance  of  time.  We  find  ourselves  at  home  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  for  there  we  meet  the  democratic  movement, 
and  the  political  and  religious  strife  with  which  we  are  well 
Acquainted  in  our  own  times.  Going  back,  in  imagination, 
another  century,  or  rather  more,  we  are  still  in  an  intelligible 
world,  for  the  movement  that  promised  something  greater  than 
the  Lutheran  Reformation  was  beginning.  But  when  we  come  to 
the  Hohenstaufen  times,  what  dreamlike  figures  meet  us  there  . — 
knights  in  armour,  longing  to  expiate  their  sins  by  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  ready  to  encounter  hosts  of  Saracens  ;  yet 
amusing  their  leisure  by  composing  and  singing  such  over-refined 
and  artificial  verses  as  the  Minnelieder;  or  in  studying  foreign 
romances,  telling  the  adventures  of  Parzival,  King  Aithur,  Tristan, 
and  other  visionary  heroes.  Realities  were  almost  as  dreamlike 
as  these  fictions.  The  Crusades  were  the  acted  romances  of  their 
time.    Walther,  the  best  of  the  singers  of  Minnelieder  hints  at 
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some  deep  emotion  when  he  tells  ns  that  he  longed  ib  make  a 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  as  a  means  of  gaining  absolution,  and  a 
*  fall  release  from  all  his  sorrows,'  but  he  goes  no  farther. 

From  the  time  of  the  great  emperor  Karl  down  to  the  twelfth 
century,  literature  was  left  mostly  to  the  care  of  monks  ;  but  in 
the  times  of  the  Crusades  the  inferior  nobility  became  the  chief 
representatives  of  such  culture  as  was  patronised  at  the  courts  of 
princes,  especially   those  of  Suabia,    Thuringia,  and   Austria. 
Townsmen  were  mostly  occupied  with  the  interests  of  their 
thriring  commercial  guilds.    They  encouraged  art— especially 
architecture — but  cared  nothing  for  such  poetry  as  the  knights 
studied.    The  poets  of  the  period  cared  as  little  for  the  pursuits 
of  townsmen,  or  for  any  other  realities  of  life.    The  wealth  of , 
^e  people  was  rapidly  increasing,  thousands  of  serfs  had  become 
freemen,  cities  were  rising  and  threatening  feudal  institutions, 
mines  were  discoyered,  and  a  taste  for  luxury  and  ornament 
prevailed  among  the  townspeople.      Their  grand  cathedrals  at 
Ulm,  Strasburg,  and  Cologne  were  the  best  ideal  works  of  the 
age,  and  expressed  thoughts  nobler  than  we  find  in  its  literature. 
The  themes  selected  by  yeisifiers  and  poets  were  mostly  foreign 
or  antique.    Legends  of  Arthur's  Court  were  borrowed  from 
France  and  Belgium,  and  Virgil's  ^neid  was  turned  into  a 
mediseval  love-story.     Of  the   contests  of  the   Hohenstaufen 
mlers  with  the   popes,    of  the   anarchy   of  the   interregnum, 
and  even  of  the  events  of  the  Crusades,  we  find  few  traces  in 
the    contemporary    German    literature— the    battle-poems    that 
appeared  being  mostly  reproductions  of  old  national   ballads. 
In  their  lyrics  and  their  romances,  many  of  the  knights  who 
wrote  verses  seem  almost  destitute  of  national  feeling.    When 
religions  themes  are  introduced,  they  are  mostly  treated  apart 
from  all  application  to  life ;  and  the  ascetic  character  of  some 
poems  seems  as  unreal  as  the  love  expressed  in  many  of  the 
Minnelieder,    To  read  thoughts,  we  must  turn  away  from  poetry 
to  the  sermons  of  brother  Berthold,  and  to  the  clear  didactic  prose 
written  by  the  so-called  Mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  best  imaginative  works  of  this  time  are  the  two  national 
epic  poems — the  Nibelungenlied  and  Ovdrun^  in  connection  with 
which  we  may  notice  briefly  some  less  important  national  legends. 

The  Nibelungenlied  may  be  traced  to  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  when  it  was  put  together  from  materials  furnished  by 
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fiir  older  ballads.  The  writer  or  compiler,  whose  name,  after 
some  guesses,  remains  unknown,  derived  the  substance  of  his 
narrative  from  several  legends  preserved  by  popular  tradition, 
strangely  intermingled,  and  often  changed  in  their  purport  Of 
these  he  made  a  selection,  and  while  he  preserved  well  the 
characteristics  of  an  age  antecedent  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  gave  to  his  work  certain  superficial  traits  of  the  days 
of  chivalry.  For  example,  he  tells  of  his  two  heroines  attending 
mass,  and  mentions  tournaments  as  pastimes  of  heroes  ;  but  both 
Christianity  and  chivalry  serve  as  mere  drapery,  under  which 
the  heathen  characteristics  of  the  old  ballads  are  clearly  visible. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  story  : — 

There  lived  at  the  castle  of  Worms  on  the  Rhine,  a  princess  of 
great  beauty,  named  Kriemhild,  the  sister  of  King  Qiinther  of 
Burgundy.  In  another  fortress,  situate  lower  on  the  same  river, 
lived  the  hero  Siegfried,  the  dragon  slayer,  who  had  overcome 

battle  the  mysterious  and  unearthly  race  of  the  Nibelungen,  and 
had  taken  possession  of  their  great  hoard  of  gold  and  gems.  In 
anoth^  adventure  he  had  slain  a  dragon,  and,  by  bathing  in  the 
dragon's  blood,  had  made  himself  invulnerable,  except  in  one 
spot  between  his  shoulders,  where  '  a  stray  leaf  of  the  linden-tree 
had  fallen  and  hung '.  He  then  came  to  Wonns  to  win  the  hand 
of  the  Princess  Elriemhild,  spite  of  a  warning  he  had  received  that 
his  love  must  end  in  grief.  He  was  welcomed  at  Worms,  and 
there  distinguished  himself  in  tournaments ;  but  was  not  intro- 
duced to  the  lovely  princess  for  the  space  of  a  year.  Meanwhile, 
however,  he  had  won,  at  least,  her  admiration ;  for  when  he  was 
engaged,  with  other  knights,  in  a  tournament,  Kriemhild,  at  the 
window  of  her  chamber,  would  look  with  pleasure  on  the  pastime, 
and  smiled  when  he  was  the  victor.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
when  he  had  rendered  military  service  to  King  Qiinther,  the  hero 
was  introduced  to  the  princess,  and  they  were  soon  afterwards 
betrothed.  The  stoiy  proceeds  with  the  recital  of  a  service 
rendered  to  the  king  by  Siegfried  that  was  of  an  extraordinary 
character,  and  seems  to  refer  to  some  legend  of  northern  mythology. 
There  lived,  we  are  told,  far  over  the  sea,  at  Isenstein,  an  Ama- 
zonian queen,  called  Brunhild,  destined  to  become  the  wife  of  any 
hero  who  could  prove  himself  her  superior  in  martial  prowess. 
This  task  was  too  formidable  for  Qiinther  alone.  He  sailed  away 
to  Isenstein,  but  took  with  him  the  hero  Siegfried ;  and,  when  the 
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qneen's  challenge  was  accepted  by  Qunther,  the  dragon-slayer, 
who  had  made  himself  invisible  by  the  use  of  a  charm,  gave  such 
assistance  to  the  king  that  Brunhild,  greatly  wondering,  was  com- 
pelled to  own  herself  defeated  and  won  in  the  battle.  She  then 
came  to  Worms  as  Queen  of  Burgundy,  and  soon  became  jealous 
of  the  honours  bestowed  on  the  dragon-slayer  and  his  bride.  The 
enmity  thus  begun  between  the  queen  and  Kriemhild  soon  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  Brunhild  secretly  resolved  on  the  death  of 
Siegfried.  To  carry  out  her  design,  she  appealed  to  the  loyalty  of 
H(^n,  the  sternest  of  all  the  Burgundian  heroes — 

Fierce  Hagen  of  the  r&pid  glances — 

and  represented  to  him  that  she  had  been  grievously  insulted  by 
the  dragon-slayer  and  by  his  wife.  Loyalty  demanded  that  the 
queen's  wrong  must  be  avenged ;  but  even  Hagen,  not  daring  to 
encounter  Siegfried  in  an  open  and  fair  fight,  and  sacrificing  good 
faith  as  a  man  to  his  loyalty  as  a  vassal,  stooped  to  a  base  act  of 
treachery — the  most  unpleasant,  but  perhaps  not  the  least  char- 
acteristic feature  in  the  whole  narrative.  He  now  pretended  to 
be  the  devoted  friend  of  Siegfried,  and  declared  he  would  stand 
by  his  side  and  protect  him  in  an  approaching  battle.  By  Hagen's 
persaasion,  the  unsuspecting  princess  marked  on  her  husband's 
coat  the  place  between  the  shoulders  where  he  was  vulnerable. 
Hagen  then  invited  the  hero  to  join  a  party  going  to  hunt  wild 
boars  in  a  neighbouring  forest.  In  several  passages  of  the  story 
the  dreams  and  forebodings  of  women  are  described  as  prophetic, 
according  to  the  belief  of  the  ancient  Germans.  At  this  crisis, 
when  the  dragon-slayer  was  hastening  away  at  mom  to  join  the 
hunting  party,  Kriemhild  entreated  him  to  stay  at  home.  *  For  I 
have  had  a  dream,'  she  said,  '  that  two  wild  boars  were  chasing 
you  along  the  wood,  and  the  grass  was  wet  with  your  blood  ;  and 
another  dream,  just  before  I  awoke,  that  two  rocks  fell  upon  you, 
9a  you  walked  along  a  dale.'  But  the  dragon-slayer  enfolded  his 
vife  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her,  to  banish  her  fears,  until  she 
gave  him  leave  to  go.  Then  he  hastened  away  into  the  great  forest, 
where  he  had  to  meet  enemies  more  formidable  than  the  wild 
boars.  There  was  a  clear,  cool  spring  in  the  forest,  and  the  hero, 
warm  with  the  chase,  was  stooping  to  drink  when  Hagen  thrust  a 
^)ear  through  his  victim,  just  at  the  fatal  spot  which  Kriemhild's 
own  hand  had  marked.     The  body  of  the  lifeless  dragon-slayer 
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was  carried  home,  and  Krieinliild,  after  recovery  from  her  first 
violent  sorrow,  demanded  the  trial  of  the  bier,  in  order  to  detect 
the  assassin  of  her  husband.  Several  heroes  passed  beside  the 
bier,  and  when  Hagen's  turn  came,  drops  of  blood  trickled  from 
the  corpse  and  silently  accused  the  murderer.  Now  Kriemhild 
knew  the  man  who  had  slain  the  hero-husband  she  had  loved  and 
adored,  and  her  soul  soon  became  as  still  as  a  pool  frozen  hard  in 
the  depth  of  winter.  She  had  hitherto  had  but  one  bosom-thought 
— love  for  Siegfried.  She  had  still  but  one,  but  it  was  now 
revenge.  Hagen  should  die,  if  all  Burgundy  must  die  with  him. 
That  was  her  resolution,  and  for  its  fulfilment  she  waited  thirteen 
years  and  more.  The  first  part  of  the  story  ends  here  and  leaves 
Kriemhild  in  deep  and  melancholy  seclusion  at  her  castle  of 
Worms  on  the  Rhine.  Of  the  second  part,  one  passage,  perhaps 
the  finest  in  the  poem,  may  be  given  in  a  versified  translation. 

RiJDIQER'S  DEATH. 

Introduction. — ^After  her  thirteen  years  of  widowhood,  the 
Princess  ELriemhild  married  Etzel,  King  of  the  Huns,  to  whose 
court,  Hagen  and  all  King  Giinther's  men  were  soon  afterwards 
invited  by  the  Queen.  On  their  way  to  Etzel's  land,  they  were 
entertained  and  guided  by  his  powerful  vassal,  RUdiger,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  Queen's  plan  for  avenging  the  death  of 
Siegfried.  She  soon  declared  that  Hagen  must  die.  But  he 
was  one  in  a  stem  uuion  of  heroes,  and  if  he  died,  all  his 
comrades  must  fall  with  him  !  Hence,  a  series  of  battles  be- 
tween the  Huns  and  the  Burgundians  soon  followed ;  but 
Riidiger  would,  for  a  time,  take  no  part  in  the  conflict.  He  was 
King  EtzePs  vassal,  however,  and  must  be  loyal.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  had  given  to  his  friends  the  Burgimdians,  pledges  of 
friendship.  Consequently,  there  was  a  severe  contest  in  his  heart, 
when  he  received  orders  to  collect  all  his  followers,  and  to  attack 
King  Giinther's  men.  Ktidiger's  painful  hesitation  and  apparent 
delay,  or  timidity,  made  him  subject  to  an  insulting  observation, 
which  was  justly  and  immediately  avenged.  The  remainder  of 
the  episode  is  told  in  the  following  stanzas  : — 

Said  one  of  Etzel's  men : — '  there  Riidiger  stands  alone — 
The  man  who  has  received  such  favours  from  the  throne, 
The  man  to  whom  the  king  has  given  such  breadth  of  laud — 
To-day,  to  guard  the  queen,  he  will  not  lift  a  hand  ! 
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Tis  tnie  ;  in  many  a  fight  his  valour  we  have  Been — 

"  Like  Ritdiger,"  we  said,  ''none  fights  for  king  and  queen  ! " 

For  all  his  loyal  deeds  he  has  received  his  pay, 

And  now  he  will  not  draw  his  sword  for  us  torday  ! ' 

' Ha !  say  yon  that  of  me  I*  the  hero  fiercely  said, 
And,  with  a  sudden  hlow,  he  struck  the  slanderer  dead : — 
'  I  gave  to  Giinther's  men,  my  friends,  a  guiding  hand, 
And,  tniflting  me,  they  came,  to  visit  Etzel's  land  ; 

"These  men  are  KtzeVR  friends,"  said  I ;  **  they  must  be  mine," 
And  in  my  home  I  spread,  for  them,  good  cheer  and  wine  ; 
How  can  I  lift  my  sword  against  the  men,  to-day. 
And  all  their  love  and  trust  with  enmity  repay  f ' 

•  •  *  •  •  • 

To  the  hero  said  the  queen  : — Hhink  only  of  your  vow 
To  serve  me  and  defend  ;  I  claim  your  service  now. 
Here,  in  the  midst  of  foes,  I  look  for  aid  to  you. ' 
Said  Riidiger,  in  sorrow : — '  I  know  I  must  be  true'. 

Then  Etzel  and  the  queen  together  kneeled,  and  prayed : — 
'0  Riidiger,  our  friend  !  can  you  refuse  to  aid  ?' 
Said  he  : — *  with  bitter  grief,  my  heart's  asunder  rent ; 
«  Whatever  I  may  do,  I  must  to-day  repent ' 

When  to  the  king  he  said  : — '  take  back  into  your  hand 
Whatever  you  have  given  ;  my  castle  and  my  land ; 
And  let  me  go,  henceforth,  my  days  in  want  to  spend. 
Before  I  draw  my  sword  against  a  faithful  friend  ! ' 

Then  spoke  King  Etzel :— '  No  !  I  will  not  from  your  hand 
Take  back,  as  fine,  to-day,  a  single  rood  of  land. 
Take  all  King  Etzel's  lands  !  and  more  shall  be  your  own : — 
Go,  fight  for  me,  and  reign,  beside  me,  on  the  throne ! ' 

'  To  strike  for  king  and  queen,'  said  Riidiger — '  'tis  right ; 
But  surely  'tis  a  crime  against  these  men  to  fight. 
At  your  request,  they  left  their  home  beside  the  Rhine  ; 
They  came  as  Etzel's  friends,  and  I  must  call  them  mine.' 

Then  spoke  the  queen  again  : — 'AH  that  has  passed  away. 
0  Riidiger  1  for  help  shall  Etzel  vainly  pray  ? 
Surrounded  by  our  foes,  we  look  to  you  for  life ; 
Go,  call  your  valiant  men,  and  end  at  once  the  strife.' 

Then  sternly  said  the  hero : — '  this  is  my  latest  day. 
The  Idng  has  made  him  wealthy,  and  Riidiger  will  pay  ; 
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To  pay  for  every  favour,  he'll  give  to-day  his  life — 

King — Queen — farewell ! — Remember  my  daughter,  and  my  wife  ! ' 

Forth  from  the  court  he  went,  and  called  his  followers  round — 
Five  hundred,  led  by  twelve,  were  in  his  service  found  ; 
They  buckled  on  their  armour,  and  on  to  battle  pressed, 
And  Rudiger  went  foremost,  with  sorrow  in  his  breast. 

Soon  one  of  Giinther's  princes  saw  Rudiger,  and  cried : — 
<  A  Mend  !  a  friend  is  coming !— He  must  be  on  our  side. 
'Tis  Rudiger  of  Bechlam,  whose  daughter  is  my  wife  ; 
He  will  not  fight  against  us ;  for  that  I'll  pledge  my  life  ! ' 

Then  said  brave  Volker : — 'hush  ! — he  rrnist  obey  the  king. 
Five  hundred  men  in  arms  no  words  of  pardon  bring ; 
Their  mail  is  buckled  on ;  their  swords,  all  naked,  shine — 
Now  comes  the  last  hard  fight  for  our  Burgundian  line  ! ' 

The  words  were  hardly  said,  when  Riidiger  came  near, 
And  soon,  in  solemn  tones,  he  made  his  meaning  clear : — 

*  Defend  yourselves  ! '  said  he — *  no  words  of  peace  I  bring ; 
We  once  were  friends. — 'Tis  past !  for  I  must  serve  the  king.' 

*  But  God  forbid,'  said  Giinther,  'that  you  should  lift  your  hand 
Against  the  men  you  welcomed,  as  friends,  in  EtzeVa  land  ! 
Your  words  seem  sternly  spoken  ;  but  hearing  may  deceive — 
That  Rudiger  is  faithful,  I'll  evermore  believe.' 

Said  Rudiger  : — *  'tis  done  ! — to  serve  the  king  is  right ; 
My  vow  must  be  fulfilled  ;  I  come  with  you  to  fight. 
I've  prayed  ;  but  royal  anger  refuses  to  relent ; 
I*ve  sworn,  and  must  be  loyal,  however  I  repent. ' 
•  ■«... 

'  Heaven  pity  us  t '  said  he  ;  then— turning  to  his  band— 

*  Have  ready  sword  and  shield  !  '—Soon  followed  the  command, 
•To  battle  !  on,  my  warriors  ! — for  Etzel  fight  or  fall ! '— 

*  Halt  1 — for  a  moment's  parley,'  said  Hagen,  *  let  me  call : — 

*  One  moment's  truce  for  Hagen  ! — ^you  see  my  battered  shield 
Has  stopped  so  many  blows  that  now  the  rivets  yield — 

0  Riidiger,  remember  ! — 'twas  given  me  by  your  wife— 
If  still  my  shield  were  trusty,  I'd  still  defend  my  life.  * 

Said  Riidiger : — *  take  mine  !  and  yet,  if  this  be  known, 
There's  danger,  I  may  seem  disloyal  to  the  throne. 
But  take  it,  Hagen  !  —There  !  my  shield  is  in  your  hand ; 
May  you  live  to  bear  it  home,  to  your  Burgundian  land  ! ' 
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Grim  Hagen  at  his  heart  felt  all  the  hardness  3rield, 
And  as  he  forward  stepped,  to  take  the  trusty  shield, 
GiTen  by  a  noble  friend,  to  whom  stem  death  was  near, 
Down  many  a  warrior's  cheek  there  gashed  a  sudden  tear. 

'  May  God  in  Heaven  reward  you,'  said  Hagen,  '  for  the  shield ! 
How  after  this,  can  Hagen  his  sword  against  you  wield  f 
Twould  be  the  worst  of  sorrows  to  smite  a  man  so  true  ! ' 
Said  Riidiger  to  Hagen : — '  my  heart  is  broken  too '. 

Then  Volker  cried  aloud : — 'howe'er  the  fight  may  end, 
Brave  Hagen  is  my  comrade,  and  I'll  not  hurt  hia  friend  ! 
Kind  Rudiger  !— to  Etzel  your  loyalty^ is  due, 
And  you  may  fight  for  Etzel ;  but  111  not  fight  with  you.' 

Then  Riidiger  rushed  onward,  in  sorrow  and  despair, 
To  battle  with  the  warriors  who  stood  to  meet  him  there  ; 
But  Volker  and  his  comrade  from  Rudiger  turned  aside, 
And  would  not  smite  that  hero,  whatever  might  betide. 

Through  all  the  serried  ranks  of  foes  he  cut  his  way, 
Right  boldly,  though  he  felt  no  pleasure  in  the  fray  ; 
Of  Burgundy's  best  warriors  so  many  soon  were  slain, 
Their  prince  called  out  in  anger : — *  Shall  none  alive  remain  ? 

'  My  friends  are  round  me  falling  !  My  heart  with  grief  is  riven  !— 
To  me  a  trusty  weapon  by  Riidiger  was  given  ; 
Woe  !  that  against  the  giver  I'm  doomed  to-day  to  fight — 
Now  guard  yourself,  good  hero  I  for  I  shall  keenly  smite.' 

So  sjmke  the  noble  prince,  and  swung  aloft  the  brand  ; 
But  swifter  was  the  sw^ord  in  RUdiger's  iron  hand — 
And  frightful  was  tlie  cut  that  deadly  weapon  made  ; 
The  prince  was  sorely  wounded,  but  wielded  well  his  blade. 

And,  though  his  wouqd  was  mortal,  he  still  had  strength  to  smite. 
When,  in  one  final  effort,  he  put  forth  all  his  might ; 
King  Etzel's  hero  fell,  and  suddenly,  at  his  side. 
Fell  down  the  noble  prince,  and  both  together  died. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

When  it  was  surely  known,  that  Kiidiger  was  slain, 
No  tongue  on  earth  could  tell  King  Etzel's  cniel  pain  ; 
Loud  as  a  wounded  lion,  that  roars  beside  his  cave. 
King  Etzel  roared,  with  sorrow,  for  Riidiger  the  brave. 

When  Dietrich  of  Berne,  another  of  EtzeFs  vassals,  heard  of 
Rudiger^s  death,  he  sent  the  hero,  Hildebrand,  to  assemble  new 
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forces  and  attack  the  Burgundians.  After  a  desperate  conflict 
Hildebrand  returned  alone  to  call  for  the  aid  of  Dietrich.  At  last 
King  Giinther  and  Hagen — the  sole  survivors  now  of  all  the 
Burgundian  company — were  exhausted  by  long  fighting  and  made 
prisoners.  The  king  was  placed  in  confinement,  while  his  last 
warrior  was  led  into  the  presence  of  the  queen.  *  Restore  to  me,' 
said  she,  '  my  Nibelungen  treasure '.  When  Hagen  refused  and 
still  defied  her,  she  gave  commands  that  king  Giinther  should  be 
put  to  death.  Then,  turning  to  Hagen,  she  said,  *I  have  still  one 
precious  relic — Siegfried's  own  sword ' ;  and,  drawing  it  from  its 
scabbard,  she  with  one  blow  beheaded  the  wounded  and  exhausted 
prisoner.  The  hero  Hildebrand,  enraged  to  see  such  a  warrior 
perish  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  forgot  for  a  moment  that  she  was 
the  queen,  and  the  death  of  Kriemhild  by  the- hand  of  her  own 
vassal  ended  the  tragedy.  All  the  sorrow  that  followed  at  the 
court  of  King  Etzel  and  in  many  bereaved  families  is  told  in  the 
Klage  (Lamentation),  an  inferior  poem  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Such  is  the  Story  of  the  Nibelungenlied.  This  old  epic  develops 
two  motives  that  command  admiration.  The  first  is  the  long- 
enduring  love  of  Kriemhild.  For  his  sake  she  mourned  long  years 
in  solitude  ;  to  avenge  his  death  she  married  an  alien  king  and 
sacrificed  her  own  nearest  relatives.  Such  power  and  endurance 
of  will  command  admiration,  even  while  we  deplore  their  devotion 
to  the  purpose  of  revenge.  The  other  noble  motive  is  loyalty 
imconquerable.  Bound  together  as  one  man  by  the  principle  of 
mutual  loyalty,  the  Burgundians  go  into  the  land  of  the  Huns. 
They  go  because  they  must.  Kriemhild  wishes  to  slay  one  man, 
Hagen ;  but  as  one  of  a  closely  united  and  heroic  band,  if  he 
must  die,  the  king  and  all  the  chief  warriors  of  Burgundy  must 
die  with  him.  This  is  the  thought  that  lifts  into  the  realm  of 
high  tragedy  some  passages  in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  Nibelun- 
genlied, 

'  That  sorrow  ever  follows  love  *  is  the  key-note  of  the  tragic 
epic  above  described.  That  constant  love  is  at  last  rewarded  is 
the  sentiment  prevailing  throughout  the  epic  poem  of  Gudrun, 
With  regard  to  its  conclusion,  it  is  related  to  the  story  of  Kriem- 
hild's  revenge  as  *  All's  well  that  ends  well '  is  to  *  Othellb ' ; 
while,  in  other  respects,  it  may  be  said  that  Critdrun  is  to  the 
Nibelungenlied  what  the  Odyssey  is  to  the  Iliad.  The  prevalence 
of  domestic  interest,  the  prominence  given  to  the  characters  of 
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women,  the  unity  preserved  througliout  the  lonj;  story,  and  several 
impTovements  in  style,  might  all  lead  us  to  ascribe  the  authorship 
of  the  poem  to  a  later  time  than  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
toxy,  when  it  seems  to  have  been  known  as  a  modified  reproduc- 
tion of  some  far  older  narratives.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  of 
which  the  last  only  is  devoted  to  the  adventures  of  the  heroine 
Gudrun.  The  best  feature  of  the  poem  is  that,  in  its  conception 
of  love,  it  is  higher  and  more  comprehensive  than  many  poems 
and  romances  of  later  times  ;  for  the  union  of  Herwig  and  Gudrun 
is  more  truly  characterised  by  sincerity,  constancy,  and  patience 
than  by  passion.  The  Princess  Gudrun,  we  are  told,  was  betrothed 
to  Prince  Herwig  of  Seeland ;  but,  during  the  absence  of  her 
father,  was  carried  away  from  his  realm  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  and  was  taken  to  Normandy  by  the  piratical  Prince  Hart- 
mut  and  his  attendants.  These  robbers  were  soon  pursued  by  the 
bereavetl  father  and  his  followers,  and  a  sternly  contested  battle 
took  place  on  a  part  of  the  coast  called  the  Wulpensand.  So  fierce 
was  the  fight  that,  *  when  the  evening-redness  had  died  away  in 
the  western  sky,  it  seemed  to  be  shining  out  again  in  the  glitter- 
ings  of  many  swords  striking  fire  from  the  helmets '.  Hettel,  the 
father  of  the  heroine,  was  slain,  with  many  of  his  followers ;  but 
bis  chief  warrior  survived  and  went  home,  there  to  wait  until  he 
could  raise  a  new  army  strong  enough  to  invade  Normandy. 
Meanwhile  the  heroine  remained  a  captive  on  a  foreign  shore,  and 
steadfastly  refused  to  give  her  hand  to  the  pirate  Hartmut,  who 
was  so  far  honourable  that  he  would  wait  for  her  consent.  He 
waited  long  in  vain,  and  his  mother.  Queen  Gerlint,  was  so  enraged 
at  this  treatment  of  her  .son,  that  she  degraded  Gudrun  to  the  rank 
of  a  menial,  and  especially  employed  her  in  washing  linen.  It  was 
a  bleak,  frosty  mom  in  March,  and  the  captive  princess  and  some 
companions  were  hanging  out  white  linen  in  the  breeze  on  the  sea- 
coast,  when  her  betrothed  and  her  brother  with  many  followers 
landed  from  their  vessels  and  came  to  her  rescue.  A  recognition 
followed,  but  King  Herwig  refused  to  steal  away  his  bride.  He 
waited  until  night  came  on,  and  then  followed  a  battle  by  moon- 
light, in  which  the  men  from  the  Baltic  gained  the  victory.  A 
reconciliation  and  happy  conclusion  soon  followed.  It  must  be 
evident  from  these  outlines  that  the  interest  of  the  old  epic 
depends  rather  on  its  scenery  and  its  delineations  of  character 
than  on  its  plot     The  scenery  is  fresh,  and  indicates  that  a  part 
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of  the  Btoiy  had  its  origin  among  a  seafaring  people ;  the  charac- 
ters are,  on  the  whole,  distinct  and  well  preserved,  and  the  senti- 
ments are  frequently  more  chivalrous  and  Christian  than  such  as 
are  found  in  the  Nibdv/ngerdied — always  excepting  the  passage 
where  the  noble  Rtidiger  goes  to  fight  with  Hagen. 

Several  national  legends  of  which  versions  probably  existed  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  and  which  were  partly  included  in  the 
*  Book  of  Heroes,*  edited  in  the  fifteenth  century,  may  be  here 
briefly  noticed.  Their  merits  are  by  no  means  such  as  to  rank 
them  with  'Qudrun'  and  the  Lay  of  the  *  Nibelungen '.  In 
Biterolf  and  Dietlieb  we  find  some  ill-connected  fragments  of  old 
legends  treated  in  the  style  of  the  Hohenstaufen  times.  We  have 
two  legends  under  the  title  of  Rosengarten.  In  one  of  them  a 
fighting  monk  named  Islan  is  the  most  original  character.  In 
the  other  the  hero  Dietrich  defeats  a  formidable  dwarf,  Laurin, 
whose  preternatural  power  is  dependent  on  his  keeping  safe  a 
magic  ring.  The  end  of  the  story  is  prosaic.  Laurin,  after  losing 
his  ring,  is  compelled  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  honest  labour. 
This  was  the  author's  notion  of  punishment  and  degradation. 
Another  East-Gothic  legend  tells  how  Dietrich,  after  slaying  a 
giantess,  was  imprisoned  in  a  tower  by  the  widower  giant  Sigenot ; 
but  was  released  by  Hildebrand ;  not,  however,  without  the  aid 
of  a  dwarf.  The  Eckenlied  tells  of  a  duel  of  two  days'  duration 
fought  between  Dietrich  and  a  giant,  and  we  find  the  same  hero, 
still  fighting,  in  several  other  stories  of  the  same  class,  of  which 
one  of  the  longest  is  the  *  Battle  of  Bavenna'.  Warfare  for  the 
sake  of  warfare,  or  to  win  the  favour  of  princesses,  and  adventures 
with  dwarfs  and  giants,  supply  the  chief  materials  for  the  wild 
stories  of  King  Bother,  Ortnit,  Hugdietrich,  and  Wol/didrich,  which 
seem  to  have  been  foimded  on  some  legends  of  the  Longobards, 
but  have  the  scenes  of  some  of  their  adventures  laid  in  eastern 
countries.  In  several  of  these  stories  the  plot  depends  on  the 
abduction  of  a  princess.  Such  inferior  works  of  imagination 
hardly  deserve  notice  ;  but  they  had  once  a  high  reputation,  and 
were  partly  reproduced  in  the  Heldenhwk  (the  *  Book  of  Heroes  % 
which  passed  through  several  editions  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
SECOND  PERIOD.    1160-1350. 

&01C4LXCXS  OP  CBnrALKT  AND  OTHER  NARRATITE  POKMS :  '  PARZITAL,'  '  TRISTAIl/ 
*DER  ABMB  HEINRICH'.— CARLOVLNGIAN,  ANTIQUE,  AND  MONASTIC  LEGENDS 
— POPULAJi  8T0EIES—' REYNARD  THE  FOX*. 

The  national  epic  poema  already  noticed  deserve  the  priority  we 
have  given  them  on  account  of  their  distinctive  German  origin  ; 
bnt  they  did  not  form  the  most  characteristic  literature  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  was  supplied  hy  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  mostly  founded  on  Breton  legends  of  King  Arthur's 
court  The  broad  outlines  of  the  original  legend  a£forded  plenty 
of  space  for  the  free  exercise  uf  imagination,  and  might  be  filled 
up  with  endless  adventures,  such  as  long,  aimless  wanderings, 
tournaments,  duels,  and  enchantments,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  versifier.  Arthur,  a  British  prince,  who  lived,  who  are  told, 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  bravely  resisted  the  English  invasion, 
made  his  court  the  home  of  a  noble  chivalry.  From  its  centre, 
formed  by  the  Twelve  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  champions 
went  forth  into  all  parts  of  the  world  in  quest  of  adventures.  It 
cannot  be  difficult  to  explain  the  attraction  that  such  a  theme 
bad  for  the  poets  and  versifiers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
we  know  that  such  a  poet  as  Milton  had  great  delight  in  reading 
the  story  of  the  Arthurian  heroes,  and  meditated  writing  an  epic 
on  the  myth  of  Arthur.  The  laureate  of  Queen  Victoria  seems 
to  have  been  spell-bound  for  a  time  by  the  same  influence.  The 
appearance  of  such  romances  as  *  Parzival '  and  *  Tristan '  in  Ger- 
many, during  the  thirteenth  century,  was  hardly  more  remarkable 
than  that  of  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King '  in  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial England  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Men  are  imaginative 
and  love  freedom,  and  both  freedom  and  imagination  find  an 
ample  field  of  playful  exercise  in  the  adventures  of  the  knights 
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of  Arthnr's  court.  In  contrast  with  the  unreality  both  of  senti- 
ment and  manners  found  in  most  of  these  tales  of  adventures,  the 
story  of  Tristan  and  Isolt — but  slightly  connected  with  King 
Arthur's  series  of  legends — is  marked  by  earnest  passion,  and  may 
be  described  as  modem  in  its  tone,  though  it  was  the  favourite 
love-story  of  the  middle  ages.  Other  materials  for  romance  were 
supplied  by  the  Gral  Legend,  of  which  some  account  will  be  given 
in  our  notice  of  'Parzival,'  ancl  by  Carlovingian,  antique,  and 
monastic  legends. 

Seldom  has  a  contrast  appeared  in  literature  more  striking  than 
that  presented  in  the  two  most  remarkable  romances  of  the  thir- 
teenth century — *  Parzival '  and  *  Tristan '.  The  former  is  char- 
acterised in  its  best  passages  by  moral  earnestness,  and  sometimes 
approaches  asceticism ;  the  latter  is  f^ay  and  graceful,  but  *  of  the 
earth,  earthly '.  The  former  is  often  obscure,  but,  here  and  there 
at  least,  a  *  light  from  Heaven '  shines  out  of  the  gloom.  The 
idea  is  sometimes  clear,  but  at  other  times  we  are  led  to  doubt 
whether  the  poet  ever  dreamed  of  the  high  purpose  ascribed  to 
his  weird  romance.  The  characteristic  passages  of  the  two 
stories  suffice  to  bring  out  the  remarkable  contrast  of  the  two 
poems.  The  two  heroes  still  have  many  representatives  in  the 
real  world,  and  the  opposite  motives  of  the  two  poems  are  still 
contending  in  the  hearts  of  men.  Parzival  treats  life  as  a  discip- 
line ;  Tristan  would  make  it '  a  perpetual  feast  of  nectared  sweets'. 
Tristan  *  swims  down  with  the  tide  of  the  world';  Parzival  strive* 
upward  against  it. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  the  author  of  *  Parzival,*  was  a 
poor  knight  and,  as  he  confesses,  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
but  could  speak  French  as  well  as  German.  Though  complaining 
of  his  poverty,  he  betrays  some  pride  of  ancestry.  His  feudal 
lord  was  the  Graf  von  Wertheim,  a  pleasant  little  town  situate  at 
the  junction  of  the  Main  with  the  Tauber ;  yet  Wolfram  calls 
himself  a  Bavarian.  He  survived  his  patron,  the  Landgrave 
Hermann  of  Thuringia,  who  died  in  1216.  In  several  passages 
in  his  romance  Wolfram  refers  to  his  own  history  and  to  his  on^ni 
opinions,  especially  of  morality ;  but  his  egotism  is  frank  and  not 
unpleasing.  It  is  to  these  passages  we  are  indebted  for  the  little 
we  know  of  the  author's  life.  It  seems  clear  that  he  was  married 
and  had  children.  He  was  acquainted  with  the  Minnesinger 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.     During  Wolfram's  life-time  his 
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style  was  condemned  by  his  clever  rival  Gottfried  von  Strasburg^ 
who  called  it  'odd,  dry,  and  obscure'.  That  Gottfried  could 
write  more  fluent  verse  was  proved  by  his  '  Tristan ' ;  but  *  Par- 
zival'  survived  this  censure,  found  many  admirers,  and  was- 
printed  in  1477.  The  poet's  grave  in  the  churchyard  at  Eschen- 
bach  used  to  be  shown  to  visitors  in  the  early  't>art  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

There  can  scarcely  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  medieeval 
literature  a  book  harder  to  describe  than  *  Parzival '.  It  consists- 
of  two  parts  :  a  long  story  of  adventures  of  which  King  Arthur's 
court  is  the  centre,  and  another  and  far  better  story  founded  on 
the  legend  of  the  Gral.  These  two  stories  are  strangely  inter- 
mingled. In  the  lighter  passages  of  the  romance.  Sir  Gawein  and 
other  knights  of  the  Round  Table  represent  a  worldly  chivalry, 
while  Parzival's  search  for  the  Gral  represents  a  consecration  of 
life  to  religious  duty.  This  contrast  shines  forth  well  in  the  best 
parts  of  the  romance ;  but  in  others  it  disappears,  or  at  least 
becomes  indistinct.  It  must  be  confessed  there  are  some  harsh 
discords  in  the  long  story. 

Leaving  almost  unnoticed  all  the  adventures  of  Sir  Gawein  and 
his  friends,  our  attention  may  be  confined  to  the  story  of  Parzi- 
val's quest  of  the  Gral.  This  includes  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  foimd  in  mediaeval  romance ;  as  a  brief  analysis  may 
9how : — 

PARZIVAL. 

The  Gral,  a  chalice  of  chrysolite,  was  first  used  in  Christ's  last 
supper  with  His  disciples,  and  then  was  confided  to  the  care  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathea.  It  ever  afterwards  retained  a  healing  and 
life-giving  power.  In  the  course  of  time  the  guardianship  of  the 
sacred  chalice  was  confided  to  the  family  of  Titurel,  of  which 
Parzival  was  a  descendant  The  old  king  Titurel  built  in  a  lone 
region  a  castle  for  the  reception  of  the  Gral,  and  for  its  preserva- 
tion founded  an  order  of  knights.  Parzival,  who,  by  birth,  belong* 
to  that  order,  is  left  in  early  life  without  a  father,  and  is  brought 
up  in  seclusion  by  his  mother,  who  fears  lest  he  should  be  seduced 
by  the  splendours  of  wordly  chivalry.  Her  prayer  for  him  is  that 
he  may  live  and  die  in  obsctfrity.  During  his  boyhood,  spent  in 
a  lone  forest,  he  submits  himself  to  maternal  teaching  until  his 
character  suddenly  receives  a  new  impress.    He  is  made  discon- 
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tented  with  life  in  solitude,  by  meeting  on  the  skirts  of  the  foieBt 
three  knights,  who  tell  him  something  of  the  splendour  of  an 
unknown  world.  He  can  rest  now  no  longer  in  the  shade,  but 
must  go  forth  and  see  the  scenes  of  chivalry  of  which  the  knights 
have  told.  He  escapes  from  his  forest  home,  and  goes  to  the 
court  of  King  Arthur.  After  receiving  some  instructions,  he 
gains  distinction  in  chivalry.  Thence,  discontented  with  the 
reward  of  his  valour,  he  wanders  forth  again,  and  travels  fer, 
urged  on  by  a  vague  unrest,  that  cannot  be  appeased  by  military 
success. 

One  evening,  after  long  wanderings,  he  finds  himself  near  a 
lake  in  a  secluded  valley,  where,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  for  a 
place  of  shelter,  a  fisherman,  described  as  *  a  melancholy  man,  yet 
richly  clad,'  directs  him  to  a  lonely  castle  as  the  only  place  where 
he  may  find  entertainment  For  Parzival  has  now  arrived  in  a 
deep  solitude — a  region  where  only  knights  of  a  certain  high 
lineage  are  welcome.  He  goes  to  the  castle,  is  readily  admitted, 
and  there  witnesses  a  mysterious  ceremony.  In  the  spacious  hall 
four  hundred  knights  are  seated  around  their  king.  Beautiful 
maidens,  dressed  in  splendid  robes,  bring  in  lights  and  censers, 
and  take  their  places  near  the  throne,  ready  to  bear  part  in  some 
high  festival.  Last  of  all  comes  in  a  maiden  of  a  surpassing 
beauty  and  radiance,  bearing  '  a  chalice  cut  from  one  rare  chry- 
solite '.  She  places  it  before  the  king,  who  gazes  devoutly  on  it, 
but  must  not  taste  its  contents.  Amid  all  the  rich  decorations  of 
the  ceremony  deep  sorrow  prevails.  The  king  has  been  wounded, 
and  when  a  page,  dressed  in  mourning,  enters  and  trails  through 
the  hall  the  spear,  with  blood  on  its  steel,  from  which  the  king 
received  his  wound,  the  assembled  knights  bow  their  heads  in 
lamentation.  Through  an  open  portal  Parzival  sees  now,  in  an 
interior  hall,  '  an  old,  snow>white  man '  seated  on  a  couch,  and 
apparently  near  death.  The  wounded  king ;  the  beautiful  maidens 
richly  attired  and  holding  up  the  brilliant  lamps ;  the  solemn 
company  of  knights  ;  the  dying  'snow-white  old  man';  the  glory 
and  the  sorrow  of  the  ceremonial — all  excite  inquiry ;  but  Parzival 
remains  silent  He  asks  no  question,  even  when  the  king  calls 
him  up  to  the  throne,  and  presents  to  him  a  sword  with  an  inti- 
mation that  it  is  to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  gonor. 

After  this  the  silent  champion  goes  to  rest.  In  the  morning  he 
rises,  and  finds  a  profound  stillness  within  and  all  around  the 
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castle,  and  eveiything  prepared  for  his  departure.  As  he  rides 
awaj  down  the  dale,  the  seneschal,  standing  on  a  turret  of  the 
castle,  calls  after  him,  not  to  inyite  him  back,  but  to  reproach 
him  for  diffidence  in  asking  no  questions.  Soon  afterwards  he 
meets  with  similar  reproaches  from  a  woman  whose  husband  has 
been  recently  slain  in  battle.  She  claims  Parzival  as  a  relative, 
and,  when  she  finds  that  he  has  been  entertained  in  the  Castle, 
tells  him  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  fatal  error  in  not  caring  to 
know  the  meaning  of  the  rites  he  has  seen,  and  in  neglecting  to 
make  inquiry  respecting  the  wound  received  by  the  king.  Amazed 
by  these  reproaches,  the  hero  rides  away,  and,  after  passing  through 
other  adventures,  returns  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur.  Here  he 
would  gladly  rest ;  but  when  he  is  seated  in  the  hall  an  angry 
messenger  from  the  Gral  CSastle  arrives,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
assembled  knights,  charges  him  with  unfaithfulness  and  neglect 
of  duty.  He  leaves  the  court,  and  again  wanders  far,  finding  no 
service  worthy  of  the  sword  given  to  him  by  the  wounded  king. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Gawein  and  other  knights  of  Arthur's  circle  are 
engaged  in  an  adventure  to  loose  the  spell  cast  by  an  enchanter 
on  the  mansion  '  Chateau  Merveil '  and  all  its  inmates.  Parzival, 
alone,  rides  by  the  mansion,  and  hears  the  battle  cry  of  the  knights 
coming  to  its  rescue,  but  takes  no  part  in  the  fight.  No  adventures 
of  worldly  chivalry  can  give  rest  to  the  heart  of  Parzival.  For 
years  he  has  wandered  far,  almost  without  an  aim,  and  has  yielded 
80  far  to  doubt  and  despondency  that  at  last  (as  the  author  says) 
*  Parzival  believes  neither  in  God  nor  in  any  Providence '.  Here 
the  religious  purport  of  one  part  of  this  strange  romance  is  made 
clear.  The  knight  in  his  mood  of  despair  rides  *  on  Good  Friday' 
— or  *  still  Friday,'  as  it  was  called — tlirough  a  forest  Here  he 
meets  an  old  knight,  from  whom  he  receives  a  reproof : — 

As  thus  he  rode  he  met  an  old  man  gray  ; 
A  knight  was  he  ;  but,  on  this  holy  day. 
He  walked  for  penance  with  his  feet  all  bare  ; 
Beside  him  came  his  wife  and  daughters  fair. 
Along  the  path,  although  'tis  white  with  snow, 
All  meekly  toward  some  forest-shrine  they  go. 

Thus  to  the  knight,  when  Parzival  drew  near, 
The  old  man  said  with  speech  and  look  severe : — 
*  Why  ride  you  forth  on  such  a  holy  day  I 
Why  bear  you  arms  when  you  should  go  to  pray  ?'— 
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And  then  said  Parzival : — 'Most  worthy  knight, 
This  is  some  day,  I  know,  because  'tis  light ; 
That  it  is  sacred  is  unknown  to  me, 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  its  name  may  be. 
In  years  gone  by,  I  served  a  God  unknown, 
Who  leaves  me  here,  forgotten  and  alone.' 

*  This  is  the  day,'  the  gray  old  man  replied, 

*  When  God,  the  virgin's  Son,  for  sinners  died  ; 
And,  therefore,  still  and  clothed  in  meek  array, 
Yet  glad  at  heart,  we  venerate  the  day. 

If  holy  water  ever  touch'd  your  brow, 
Bemember,  knight,  your  own  baptismal  vow. 
If  you're  a  heathen  man,  cast  off  your  pride, 
And  toward  a  hermit's  cell — not  distant — ride  ; 
There  you  may  learn  the  truth  of  all  I  tell, 
And  xna  release  from  all  your  doubt     Farewell ! ' 

Parzival  rides  on.  and  soon  arrives  at  a  cell,  where  he  is  kindly 
received  by  a  hermit  who  is  called  Trevrizent,  and,  by  birth,  be- 
longs to  the  lineage  of  the  *  Gral-Templars '.  In  the  coarse  of  a 
long  conversation,  the  hermit  explains  to  his  guest  that  the 
wounded  king  in  the  Oral  Castle  has,  by  yielding  to  the  seduc- 
tions of  earthly  love,  made  himself  unworthy  of  his  office,  and 
that  he  now  awaits  the  coming  of  the  true  champion,  who  will 
declare  himself  by  first  asking  of  the  safety  of  the  holy  chalice. 
*  You,'  says  the  hermit,  *  have  been  in  the  Oral  Castle  ;  you  have 
seen  the  wounded  king,  who  is  your  uncle  and  my  brother.  The 
maid  of  heavenly  beauty  who  carried  the  chalice  is  your  late 
mother's  sister,  and  the  snow-white  old  man  is  Titurel,  your 
Ancestor.    These  all  still  await  your  coming.' 

Trevrizent,  the  hennit,  mildly  reproves  the  knight  for  neglect 
of  duty  and  for  unbelief,  and  then  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of 
some  institutions  belonging  to  the  service  of  the  Gral.  In  this 
I)art  of  the  story  it  seems  clear  that  Wolfram  speaks  of  the  Oral 
as  a  symbol  of  the  Church.  Thus  he  describes  the  election  of 
ministers,  or  guardians  in  the  castle  : — 

They  come  aa  children  to  that  place  divine. 
From  many  a  distant  land,  to  guard  the  shrine. 
0  happy  call  the  mother  who  shall  bear 
A  sou  found  worthy  of  a  station  there  ! 
There  rich  and  poor  assembled — equal  all — 
Are.  from  the  world  safe  shelter'd  by  the  wall. 
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Whatever  wealth  or  friendship  they  resigned. 
There's  recompense  for  all  that's  left  behind. 

The  Gral  receives  and  gives  ;  first  children  takes. 
And  then  of  children  knights  and  nilers  makes. 
Forth  from  the  shrine,  from  Heaven's  elected  band. 
Are  rulers  sent  to  govern  many  a  land  ; 
Bless'd  are  the  people  over  whom  doth  rule 
A  champion  trained  in  such  a  holy  school ! ' 

The  notion  that  Wolfram  intended — here  at  least — to  make  the 
Oral  a  symbol  of  the  Church,  seeius  to  be  confirmed  at  the  close 
of  the  address,  where  the  hermit  exhorts  the  knight  to  pay  due 
leverence  to  the  priesthood.  Still  more  is  this  theory  supported 
when,  in  bidding  good-bye  to  his  guest,  the  hermit,  as  one  belong- 
ing to  the  lineage  of  the  Gral,  assumes  the  office  of  a  priest  Thus 
he  concludes  bis  address  : — 

Leave  all  your  sins  and  sorrows  with  me  here  ! 
Go  forth  to  guard  the  Gral,  and  never  fear  ; 
Walk  in  the  path  I've  pointed  out  to-day, 
And  may  God's  grace  be  with  you  on  your  way  !* 

In  the  sequel,  Parzival,  shortly  before  arriving  once  more  at 
the  castle,  has  to  sustain  the  hardest  of  all  the  combats  in  his 
career.  It  is  a  duel  with  an  unknown  heathen  prince.  In  this 
part  of  the  story  are  foimd  some  of  Wolfram's  most  characteristic 
passages  of  bold  expression.  When  about  to  engage  in  a  conflict 
with  a  formidable  opponent,  Parzival  remembers  the  faithful  wife 
of  his  youth,  whom  he  had  left,  for  long  years,  lonely  in  her  castle 
at  *  Pelrapire*.     He  now  uses  this  word  as  his  battle-cry : — 

Now  with  a  sudden  cry  that  rent  the  air, 
He  thrust,  and  shouted  loudly  '  Pelrapare  ! ' 
Swift,  o'er  four  kingdoms  flying,  to  his  side, 
To  shelter  him,  there  came,  unseen,  his  bride  ! 

After  receiving  this  invisible  aid  from  a  spirit,  our  hero  fights 
and,  though  all  previous  combats  were  but  play  compared  with 
this,  the  mighty  heathen  prince  is  almost  subdued  when,  suddenly, 
ParzivaFs  sword  is  snapped  asunder,  and  he  is  left  to  the  mercy 
of  his  foe.  But  the  generous  heathen  refuses  to  take  advantage  of 
the  accident  In  the  parley  that  follows,  Parzival  finds  in  the 
prince  a  long-lost  brother,  and,  when  both  combatants  are  made 
sure  of  their  close  relationship,  a  pleasing  passage  of  conversation 
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follows.  It  takes  a  gloomy  turn  when  Parzival  refers  to  the  death 
of  his  father,  of  which  the  prince  has  never  before  heard ;  but  his 
grief  is  less  than  his  joy  in  finding  a  brother,  to  whom  he  thus 
replies : — 

O  brother  !  joy  and  grief  to-day  are  mine, 
And  all  the  grief  and  joy  I  feel  are  thine. 
But  why  believe  that  death  can  spirits  sever  t 
Our  father  lives,  and  dwells  "with  us  for  ever. 
He,  you  and  I,  in  semblance  placed  apart, 
Ara  three  in  outward  show,  but  one  at  heart 
Hither  I  came  against  myself  to  fight, 
While  you  against  yourself  put  forth  your  might. 
And,  when  you  fought,  0  brother  true  and  brave  ! 
It  was  myself  from  mine  own  sword  to  save. 

Soon  after  this  adventure,  a  strange  story  is  told  of  the  heathen 
brother's  sudden  conversion  to  Christianity.  Parzival  goes  again 
to  the  mysterious  castle,  makes  himself  known  by  asking  the 
expected  question  as  to  the  safety  of  the  holy  chalice,  and  is 
hailed  as  king  or  High  Quardian  of  the  Oral. 

So  ends  the  weird  story— the  most  remarkable  of  the  romances 
belonging  to  the  Hohenstaufen  time.  The  sources  of  the  story 
are  not  clear.  Wolfram  partly  followed  Guior,  a  Proven9al 
author,  who,  it  is  supposed,  derived  some  of  his  materials  from 
the  Cymraeg  tale  of  *  Peredur ' ;  but  this  theory  is  still  left  doubt- 
ful.   The  sources  of  the  Gral  Legend  have  not  been  explored. 

The  general  idea  of  the  romance  may  be  described  as  a  grand 
thought  obscurely  expressed.  In  some  parts  it  is  almost  lost  in  a 
crowd  of  fantastic  and  incoherent  adventures,  but  it  is  clear  in  the 
best  passages.  Here  Parzival,  in  obedience  to  a  call  from  a  better 
world,  sacrifices  all  earthly  objects  of  ambition.  The  purport  of 
these  parts  of  the  poem  has  been  expressed  in  a  few  words  by 
Tholuck  : — *  It  might  be  a  view  of  the  solemn,  starry  skf ,  or 
from  the  peak  of  a  high  mountain  ;  it  might  be  the  still  dawn  of 
a  summer  day,  with  bells  calling  to  prayer,  that  first  awakened  a 
longing  for  the  rest  the  world  cannot  give.  Or  it  might  be  in  the 
midst  of  gay  society  that  the  call  to  a  better  life  was  heard.  Then 
the  sound  of  exulting  music  was  for  a  moment  hushed,  and  your 
gay  companions  seemed  but  like  dim  figures  in  a  dream.  It  was 
sad  if  that  moment  was  allowed  to  pass  away  and  be  forgotten  ; 
for  that  was  a  call  from  Heaven.' 
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Whatever  doubt  may  exist  of  the  purport  of  *  Parsdval,*  there 
can  he  none  respecting  that  of  the  rival  romance, '  Tristan '.  It 
may  be  given  in  few  words — 

nee  dulces  amores 
Speme,  paer,  neque  tu  choreas, 
Donee  virenti  canities  abest 
Morosa. 

GorrrBiPD  von  Strasburg  wrote  the  romance  of  'Tristan* 
about  1207-10,  or  some  six  years  after  Parzival  had  gained  a  re- 
putation ;  and  though  he  wrote  twenty  thousand  lines,  he  died 
before  the  gay  story  was  completed.  He  was,  for  his  times,  a 
well-educated  man,  but  apparently  did  not  belong  to  the  order  of 
knights,  for  he  subscribes  his  name  as  Master  Qottfried  of  Stras- 
burg. In  ease  and  fluency  of  versification,  and  in  all  the  graces 
of  style,  he  was  the  best  German  poet  of  his  time.  He  could  say 
lightly  and  cleverly  whatever  he  had  to  say,  and  never  troubled 
himself  with  any  problems.  He  laughed  at  his  more  thoughtful 
rival,  Wolfram,  for  sending  out,  under  the  name  of  a  romance,  a 
book  that  required  a  key  or  an  interpreter.  The  author  of 
*  Tristan '  describes  well  both  the  external  features  and  the  mental 
and  emotional  changes  of  his  hero  and  heroine,  and  ably  develops 
their  characters  in  passion  and  in  action.  When  judged  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  times,  he  must  be  commended  for  the  good 
taste  of  which  he  gives  proof  in  several  passages,  while  treating  a 
dangerous  subject.  He  does  not  bewilder  us  by  a  multitude  of 
ill-connected  adventures.  The  construction  of  his  story  is  com- 
paratively good  and  clear,  and  his  versification  is  harmonious, 
while  it  seems  to  be  extemporaneous.  His  theme  is  '  Minne,'  or 
Love  ;  but  not  in  its  refined  meaning,  which  implies  little  more 
than  kind  remembrance.  He  writes  the  history  of  a  passion  out 
of  union  with  the  whole  system  of  life  and  its  duties,  of  which  a 
tnxe  love  should  be  the  soul  and  the  centre.  The  love  which  is 
his  theme  is  not  that  deep,  quiet  source  of  the  power  that  endures 
opposition,  submits  to  law,  supports  the  burden  of  existence,  es- 
tablishes homes,  binds  together  families,  and  organises  society ; 
but  it  is  the  egoistic  and  socially  negative  passion  that  would 
break  all  the  bonds  of  duty,  would  reject  all  the  claims  of  friend- 
ship and  society,  and  prove  itself  as  fatal  to  the  true  development 
of  the  individual  as  to  the  interests  of  the  race.  It  is  related  to 
true  love  as  the  swift  and  transitory  lightning  and  the  destructive 
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fire  are  to  the  genial  glow  of  summer  warmth  and  the  ezpanmon 
of  light  Of  this  passion  Gottfried  makes  Tristan  and  Isolt  in- 
voluntary and  helpless  victims.  It  was,  as  he  tells  us,  under  the 
influence  of  an  irresistihle  charm  that  boljh  were  yanquished. 
But  while  he  tells  their  story  as  that  of  their  fate,  he  hardly 
treats  it  as  a  tragedy.  Their  faithlessness  and  their  transgression 
are  described  in  a  light  and  pleasant  tone,  and  with  an  exuberant 
cheerfulness  often  reminding  us  of  Chaucer  in  some  of  his  Can- 
terbury Tales.  The  tardy  precautions  of  the  wronged  husband, 
King  Marke,  are  treated  in  a  style  of  humorous  banter  and  satire 
that  would  not  seem  out  of  place  in  a  modem  French  novel  of 
'  the  school  of  despair,'  as  Goethe  called  it  '  Women  are  all  the 
true  daughters  of  Eve,'  says  Gottfried ;  *she  broke  the  first  com- 
mandment ever  given,  and  simply  because  it  was  a  command- 
ment She  might  gather  as  she  pleased  all  the  fruits  and  flowers 
of  Paradise,  with  only  one  exception— the  parsons  have  certified 
that  it  was  but  a  fig — and  it  is  my  firm  belief  she  would  never 
have  tasted  that  if  it  had  not  been  forbidden '.  This  is  but  a 
tame  example  of  the  author's  liveliness  in  both  narration  and 
reflection  ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  we  must  pass  sQently  over  his 
gayest  passages.  As  he  left  the  story  unfinished,  it  has  been  with 
extreme  charity,  suggested  that  he  might,  had  he  lived  longer, 
have  atoned  for  its  levity  by  appending  a  moral ;  but  he  was  too 
good  an  artist  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  breach  of  continuity  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end.  Two  inferior  writers  completed  the 
romance  in  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  afterwards 
honest  Hans  Sachs  made  a  drama  of  it  It  was  the  favourite 
love-storv  of  mediaeval  times.  In  modem  times  Immermann 
devoted  his  genius  to  a  new  version  of  the  legend,  but  died 
leaving  it  incomplete.  Other  poets  have  treated  the  subject  so 
often  that  this  brief  notice  of  the  story  will  doubtless  suffice  for 
our  readers. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  versifiers  of  Breton  legends  was  Hart- 
HANN  VON  AuE  ;  but  he  was  always  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of 
a  subject  Like  Gottfried,  who  praised  him  very  highly,  he  was 
an  educated  man,  and  possessed  a  talent  that  might  be  ex^ed  by 
reviewers  ;  for,  as  he  tells  us,  *  he  could  read  without  fatigue  any 
book  that  ever  was  written'.  He  seems  to  have  joined  one  of  the 
crusades.  The  author  of  *  Tristan  *  speaks  of  Hartmann  as  still 
living  in  1207,  and  adds, '  he  can  tell  a  story  in  words  as  clear  as 
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crystal'.  It  seems  certain  that  he  died  before  1220.  The  ro- 
mance of  ^  Erek '  is  the  author's  weakest  production.   In  his  tale  of 

*  Qregoiiusy'  though  his  purpose  was  good,  he  treated  a  subject 
that  no  skill  could  render  even  tolerable.  The  same  censure  may 
be  applied,  if  we  accept  the  judgment  of  Goethe,  to  the  story  of 
Der  arms  HHnrich  which,  however,  has  been  highly  prjedsed  by 
other  critics.  We  are  here  told  that  a  nobleman  afflicted  with 
leprosy  was  miraculously  cured.  The  love  of  life  had,  however, 
proved  itself  so  excessive  in  his  case,  that  in  order  to  obtain  a 
cvre,  he  had  consented  to  the  sacrifice  of  an  innocent  maiden's 
life.  Some  gross  improbabilities  are  assumed  in  the  story ;  but 
we  must  allow  that  its  details  are  in  some  passages  given  with 
admirable  simplicity  and  pathos. 

Hartmann's  best  story,  with  regard  to  construction,  is  Iwein, 
but  the  subject  is  not  attractive.  It  contains,  however,  a  re- 
markable episode  of  a  visit  to  an  enchanted  fountain,  which,  if 
space  could  be  found  for  it,  might  serve  as  a  fedr  example  of  the 
more  fantastic  romances  of  the  time.  A  grotesque  passage  in  this 
episode  coincides  remarkably  well  with  one  of  the  most  startling 
results  of  modem  science — the  derivation  of  man  from  a  large 
and  hirsute  ape,  armed  with  canine  teeth,  and  once  the  inhabi- 
tant  of  primeval  forests.  The  poet,  in  the  episode  referred  to, 
seems  to  have  anticipated  this  modem  theory  of  evolution.  He 
describea  one  of  his  knights  (wandering,  of  course,  in  quest  of 

*  adventures')  as  coming  to  a  wide  glade  in  the  midst  of  a  forest, 
and  finding  here  a  herd  of  bisons  and  other  fopnidable  wild 
iiTiiiTiAlft  living  under  the  control  of  a  primitive  and  fearless 
'  herdsman '.  His  head,  as  large  as  a  bison's,  is  covered  with  a 
thicket  of  rusty  or  smoke-coloured  hair.  The  ears  are  long  and 
hirsute,  and  a  dense  stubble  of  bristles  decks  the  chin.  The 
mouth,  stretching  from  ear  to  ear,  is  armed  with  tusks  as  formid- 
able as  those  of  a  wild  boar,  and  the  nose  is  broad  and  flattened 
like  that  of  a  bison.  For  clothing  this  primitive  creature  wears 
only  two  raw  hides— one  in  front  and  the  other  behind — and  he 
grasps  a  heavy  club  with  one  of  his  mighty  paws.  HABTMi^nv 
thus  goes  on  with  the  fSemtastic  story : — 

THE  FRIHITIVB  HERDSMAN. 

'  The  monster  there  without  a  name 
Bose  firom  his  seat  and  toward  me  came, 
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Across  the  glade  within  the  wood, 

Till  near  me,  face  to  face,  he  stood. 

We  both  stood  silent ;  then  I  spoke, 

And  thus,  with  fear,  the  silence  broke  : — 

"  Sir  ! — let  your  name  be  what  it  may — 

Are  you  for  war  or  peace  to-day ! " 

Said  he  : — **  If  you  come  here  to  fight, 

I'm  ready,  or  if  not,  'tis  right ; 

Leave  me  alone  in  this  wild  glade 

And  youVe  no  cause  to  be  afraid  ". 

More  boldly  then  said  I  to  the  Elf : — 

"  Pray,  Sir,  what  may  you  call  yourself? " 

**  Use  your  own  eyes  ! "  said  he,  "  and  scan 

My  face  ;  I  call  myself  a  man." 

**  What  is  your  business,  work,  or  trade  ? " — 

**  I  tend  these  cattle  in  the  glade." 

Said  I : — "  they're  wild  !  Have  you  no  fear  ? " 

Said  he  : — **  I  am  their  master  here 

With  coaxing  words  or  cudgel  tough, 

I  regulate  them  when  they're  rough  : 

But  now.  Sir,  'tis  your  turn  to  say. 

What  led  you  to  my  place  to-day." 

"  I'm  riding  forth,"  said  I,  "  to  fight 

With  any  man  who's  call'd  a  knight ". 

*'  Ha  1 "  said  the  herdsman,  ''  if  'tis  so, 

I  can  point  out  your  way  to  woe. 

And  more — ^you'll  not  have  far  to  go ! 


»» » 


Herenpon  the  primitiye  herdsman  gives  directions  for  finding 
'  the  enchanted  spring/  and  assures  the  knight  that  there  he  will 
meet  with  an  adventure  perilous  enough  to  try  all  his  valour. 
This  promise  is  amply  fulfilled  in  the  sequeL 

Lahfrbcht,  who  was  a  priest,  wrote  near  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  the  romance  AUxandery  which  was  partly 
borrowed  from  a  French  story  aud  from  Quintus  Curtius.  It  is 
by  no  means  deficient  in  bold  invention  and  luxuriant  imagery. 
In  proportion  as  the  author's  inventions  become  more  and  more 
improbable,  he  asserts  more  and  more  loudly  that  he  is  writing 
down  nothing  more  than  plain  matters  of  fact.  For  one  example, 
the  wonderful  episode  of  the  '  flower-nymphs  *  in  an  enchanted 
wood  is  here  and  there  interrupted  by  a  parenthesis,  to  assure  us 
of  the  writer's  perfect  veracity.  The  following  lines  give  a  sum- 
mary but  not  a  strict  translation  of  the  episode : — 
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THE  FLOWER  NTIIFHB. 

'  We  entered  here  a  sludy  wood. 
Where  trees  of  spreading  foliage  stood, 
And  twined  their  branches  so  together, 
As  to  shnt  oat  the  sultry  weather. 
Below,  cool  fountains  babbled  oat. 
And,  winding  playfully  aboat, 
Moistened  the  mossy  roots,  and  then 
Together  flowed  into  a  glen 
Beside  the  pleasant  wood,  and  here 
Was  spread  a  lake  as  crystal  clear. 

8hining  birds,  with  tanefal  throats, 
Cheered  the  forest  with  their  notes  ; 
And  on  the  mossy  turf  there  grew 
Large  rose-buds,  beautiful  to  view — 
Some  as  white  as  drifted-snow  ; 
Others  had  a  ruddy  glow. 
We  gazed  with  wonder  there,  beholding 
Each  its  fragrant  leaves  unfolding  ; 
For  out  of  every  flower-cup  there 
Stepped  a  maiden  young  and  fair, 
Rosy  as  evening  skies,  and  bright 
In  youth  and  joy  as  morning  light  I 

Among  the  forest-trees  they  played, 
And  danced  together  on  the  glade  ; 
And  when  these  fairy-damsels  sung, 
Within  the  wood  their  carols  rung 
More  tunefully  than  any  bird. 
Or  instrument  we  ever  heard  ; 
And  lulled  by  their  melodious  strain, 
We  all  forgot  our  toil  and  pain  : 
Our  life  was  like  a  pleasant  stream, 
Or  like  a  sweet,  enchanting  dream  ; 
We  longed  for  ever  there  to  stay — 
Alas,  that  joys  should  pass  away  ! 

Our  forest-brides,  who  rose  from  flowers, 

Faded  with  the  fading  bowers ; 

Buds  that  were  so  bright  in  May, 

Died  when  summer  passed  away  ; 

And,  like  the  flowers  that  once  were  bright, 

Our  fairies  faded  from  our  sight : 
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'Mid  withered  leaves  the  breezes  sighed, 
The  crystal  fountains  all  were  dried, 
The  merry  birds  were  dead  or  banished. 
And  all  our  forest-pleasures  vanished  ! ' 

Of  the  Carlovingian  legends  of  this  time,  versified  by  Germana, 
two  may  be  briefly  noticed  : — ^the  *  Rolaudslied '  by  Konrad,  and 
the  love-story  of  'Flore  and  Blanscheflur*  by  Konrad  Fleck. 
The  latter  is  very  slightly  connected  with  traditions  of  the 
great  emperor  Karl.  The  story  of  the  former — the  hero  of  Ron- 
cesvalles,  and  of  French  legendary  lore — ^is  enough  to  make  a 
good  ballad ;  but  hardly  supplies  materials  for  an  epic.  Roland, 
fighting  against  overwhelming  heathen  forces  in  Spain,  defeats 
one  host  of  foes,  but  another  is  soon  mustered  against  him.  At 
last,  wounded  and  almost  exhausted,  he  Mrinds  from  his  horn 
such  a  blast,  that  it  sounds  through  all  the  din  of  battle,  and  far 
away  to  Karl's  head-quarters.  The  emperor  hears  the  signal,  and 
hastens  to  rescue  the  hero,  but  finds  him  dead.  Konrad's  work 
seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  dry  translation  of  a  French 
original. 

The  *  JEneid,'  or  *  Eneit,'  as  the  author  styles  it,  by  Heiniich 
von  Yeldeke,  is  a  sentimental  love  tale,  made  out  of  some  parts  of 
Virgil's  epic,  and  has  considerable  merits  with  regard  to  style. 
The  writer  seems  to  have  died  at  an  advanced  age,  some  time 
before  1200.  Like  Lamprecht,  he  borrowed  his  story  from  a 
French  original  Of  the, Trojan  war,  by  Konrad  von  Wtlrzburg, 
we  are  hardly  disposed  to  say  more  than  that  it  contains  sixty 
thousand  verses.  The  ancient  heroes  here  appear  as  knights  of 
the  middle  ages.  Christians  fight  bravely  for  the  Greeks,  and  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  are  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans.  Konrad, 
who  died  in  1287,  was  an  industrious  writer  and  translator  ;  but 
his  long  stories  betray  under  all  their  copious  diction,  a  poverty 
of  thought  His  legends  and  short  popular  stories  are  better,  and 
his  *  Goldene  Schmiede,'  a  lyrical  poem  in  praise  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  has  been  highly  commended,  but  it  is  rhetorical  rather  than 
poetical.  For  want  of  original  thought  and  true  feeling,  he  seeks 
everywhere  for  similes,  and  finds  too  many.  These  decorations 
are  externally  connected  with  his  theme,  and  do  not  arise  na- 
turally from  its  treatment.  To  use  very  plain  words,  they  are 
stuck  upon  it  The  author  works  like  a  mechanic  in  decorating 
his  verses. 
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The  Chriistian  or  Monastic  Legends  of  the  time  have  an  impor 
tant  historical  interest ;  but  we  find  little  of  tme  poetry  in  their 
recitals  of  miracles.  The  *  Life  of  the  Virgin  Mary,'  by  Wemher, 
a  monk  of  the  twelfth  century  ;  a  '  Legend  of  the  Holy  Coat  of 
Treyea,'  and  *  The  Childhood  of  Jesu '  by  Konrad  (not  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  versifier  already  mentioned) — these  and  other 
works  of  their  class  have  some  historical  interest 

Konrad  von  Wurzburg  wrote  *  Alexius  *  a  noticeable  story  in 
praise  of  celibacy  and  asceticism.  In  his  tale  of  '  Silvester  *  we 
find  an  accoimt  of  an  extraordinary  controversy.  The  pope 
aignes  in  defence  of  the  Christian  religion  against  twelve  Jews, 
and  soon  converts  eleven.  The  twelfth  remains  obstinate,  and  to 
prove  his  thesis  brings  into  the  arena  a  wild  bull !  By  a  mere 
whisper  of  one  word  belonging  to  the  creed  of  Judaism,  the 
animal  is  in  a  moment  deprived  of  life.  The  Jews  rejoice,  and 
the  Christians  are  for  a  moment  depressed ;  but  Silvester 
challenges  his  opponent  to  restore  the  bull  to  life.  In  attempting 
this,  the  Jewish  theologian  fails  and  the  Pope  succeeds  ;  where- 
upon all  the  Jews  present  embrace  the  Christian  Faith  !  The 
better  legend  of  ^Barlaam  and  Josaphat'  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  Buddhistic  original.  It  was  translated  into 
G^erman  from  a  Latin  source,  which  itself  was  a  translation  from 
the  Greek,  and  its  history  belongs  to  the  curiosities  of  literature. 

Two  narrative  works  in  verse  may  be  noticed  here,  though 
they  do  not  strictly  belong  to  the  class  of  legends.  The  first — 
one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  twelfth  century — is  a  poem 
intended  to  celebrate  the  virtues  of  Anno,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  who'  died  in  1075,  and  was  canonised  in  1183.  The 
author  begins  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  ancient  history  before  he  describes  the  life  of  Anno. 
The  Kaiserchronik  is  an  inferior  work,  consisting  of  fragments  of 
history  (so  called)  oddly  mingled  with  legends  and  fables.  The 
compiler,  who  makes  Tarquin  reign  after  Nero,  and  perpetrates 
many  similar  blunders,  is  extremely  severe  in  his  censure  of 
'incorrect'  historical  writers.  His  chronicle  was  written,  most 
probably,  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  we  shall  find  coarse  satire  predominant 
in  popular  literature.  The  materials  for  such  a  literature  existed 
in  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing.  Mockery  of  all  the 
pretensions  of  superior  station,  or  learning,  or  piety,  could  now 
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give  a  zest  to  the  dullest  story.    Such  satire  was  sometimes  fairly 
directed  against  pride,  hypocrisy,  and  pedantiy ;  but  its  sucoess 
must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  it  appealed  to  tlie 
common  and  powerful  motives  of  egotism  and  envy.    It  was  '  a 
levelling  down '  that  delighted  the  vulgar.    So,  in  '  Salomon  and 
Morolf ' — a  tale  reproduced  in  the  fourteenth  century  from   a 
Latin  original — ^the  writer  tells,  with  glee,  how  a  coarse  and 
abusive  boor,  Morolf,  made  a  fool  of  Salomon !    The  king  to 
whom  all  wisdom  was  given  was  so  imwise  as  to  hold  a  long  con- 
troversy with  the  fool.    They  differed  especially  in  their  respec- 
tive estimates  of  the  virtues  of  women.      '  Out  of  the  fulness  of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,'  says  Morolf;  'you  are  always 
thinking  of  your  wives  and  concubines,  and  therefore  you  are  eo 
eloquent  in  their  praise.'     Salomon  now  recites  his  own  fine 
chapter  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  in  praise  of  a  virtuous  wife  ; 
but  Morolf  declares  that  it  is  a  mere  fancy-sketch,  and  utters,  as 
a  contrast,  a  series  of  coarse  and  indiscriminate  libels  on  women. 
He  reminds  the  king  that,  at  the  creation,  God  looked  on  all  the 
works  that  He  had  made,  and  saw  that  they  were  good ;  but  that, 
after  woman  was  made,  the  earth  was  cursed.    At  this  juncture, 
Nathan  the  prophet  interposes,  and  prudently  advises  King  Salo- 
mon to  cease  from  further  argument  with  Morolf.     The  king 
replies  by  quoting  one  of  his  own  proverbs — 'Answer  a  fool 
according  to  his  folly ' — and  then  prosecutes  the  alignment     At 
last,  fatigued  by  the  boor's  impudence  and  pertinacity,  he  declines 
to  go  on  with  the  discussion,  and  Morolf,  of  course,  claims  the 
victory.    But  an  insurrection  of  the  king's  wives  and  concubines 
follows,  and,  in  obedience  to  their  demand,  the  fool  is  condemned 
to  be  hanged.    In  recognition  of  some  alleviations  of  royal  ennui 
afforded  by  Morolf  s  broad  humour,  the  king  gives  him  the  privi- 
lege of  selecting  the  tree  on  which  he  will  be  suspended.    Accord- 
ingly the  executioners  lead  the  fool   through  the   Valley    of 
Jehoshaphat,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  all  the  way  down  to  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  into  Arabia ;  but  nowhere  can  he  find  a  suitable 
tree  on  which  to  be  hanged  !    The  result  is,  that  the  king  pardons 
Morolf,  who  thus,  by  his  folly,  triumphs  over  the  wisdom  of 
Salomon,  and  secures  for  himself  a  place  in  mediaeval  comic 
literature. 

Among  several  narratives  in  verse  which  cannot  be  easily 
classified,  the  story  of '  Meier  Helmbrecht '  deserves  notice,  because 
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it  gives  some  account  of  the  mannen  of  the  common  people,  of 
which  we  find  hardly  a  trace  in  the  romances  of  chivaliy.  It 
lets  US  see  some  of  the  realities  of  life  which  existed  at  the  time 
when  the  minnesingers  lived,  and  it  prepares  ns  for  some  char- 
acteristics of  literature  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  century. 
The  author  of  the  tale,  Werner  der  Gartenare,  was  an  Aus- 
trian, and  lived  ahout  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He 
tells  the  story  of  the  prodigal  son  of  a  hoor,  who,  urged  by  his 
dislike  of  hard  work  and  poverty,  goes  forth,  despite  the  entreaties 
of  father  and  mother,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  dishonest  ways. 
After  many  disreputable  adventures,  he  comes  home,  so  changed 
that  he  must  give  proof  of  his  identity  before  his  father  will 
entertain  him.  He  expresses  his  contempt  of  all  lowly  and 
honest  occupations,  seeks  to  win  admiration  by  talking  very  bad 
French,  insults  his  parents,  and  persuades  his  vain  sister  to  elope 
and  marry  the  leader  of  a  gang  of  thieves.  After  another  expedi- 
tion he  comes  home  again,  but  now  blind  and  lame,  and  in  great 
distress.  The  father  sternly  refuses  to  receive  him  ;  but  the 
mother  still  supplies  the  prodigal  with  food.  His  depredations, 
however,  have  excited  such  indignation  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  a  party  of  boors  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and, 
after  a  very  short  trial,  he  is  condemned  to  death  and  is  hanged 
upon  a  tree.  All  this  is  told  in  a  simple  but  graphic  style,  and 
the  author  ends  with  an  earnest  warning  against  contempt  of 
parents. 

As  the  minnesingers  and  romancists  of  chivalry  gained  money 
by  their  songs  and  recitations,  it  was  inevitable  that  their  example 
would  be  followed  by  men  of  lower  degree  ;  ballad-singers,  who 
travelled  from  one  village  to  another,  and  frequented  fairs,  where 
they  sang  or  recited  stories  for  the  amusement  of  the  people. 
Between  this  class  and  the  higher  there  seem  to  have  existed 
several  gradations,  so  that  the  best  of  the  wandering  singers  or 
reciters  of  ballads  might  hardly  be  distinguished,  by  their  style 
and  their  choice  of  subjects,  from  the  minstrels  who  were  patro- 
nised at  the  courts  of  princes.  Among  the  numerous  stories 
ascribed  to  one  of  the  travelling  ballad  singers,  named  Der 
Strickeb,  one  may  be  noticed,  as  it  supplied  materials  for  some 
jest-books  which  were  popular  in  later  times.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
vagabond  priest  styled  *  Parson  Amis,'  who,  for  some  reason  that 
we  cannot  guess,  is  described  as  an  Englishman.    His  wealth  and 
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the  popularity  he  gained  by  hospitality  had  excited  the  envy  of 
his  bifihop,  who  first  endeavoured  to  eject  him  from  his  living  by 
means  of  an  odd  kind  of  test  of  his  clerical  qualifications.  The 
parson,  in  the  course  of  a  vivd  voce  examination,  is  called  on  first 
to  answer  the  question,  '  How  many  days  have  passed  away  since 
Adam  was  created  1 '  From  this  query  Anus  escapes  by  replying, 
'  Seven  only ;  but  repeated  many  times '.  He  is  then  required  to 
find  the  centre  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  solves  the  problem  by 
saying,  '  My  parish  church  is  situated  exactly  on  the  spot '.  *  The 
distance  from  earth  to  heaven  1 '  is  the  next  question,  to  which 
he  replies,  *  It  is  just  as  far  as  my  voice  can  be  heard.  Do  you 
go  up,  my  lord,  and  I  will  stand  here  and  shout.  If  you  do  not 
hear  me,  I  forfeit  my  church.'  A  severer  test  follows.  Parson 
Amis,  it  is  said,  has  boasted  that  he  can  teach  an  ass  to  read,  and 
he  must  prove  his  assertion  true  or  lose  his  place.  *  Very  well, 
my  lord,'  he  replies  ;  *  but  I  must  have  thirty  years  allowed  for 
the  task.  There  are  clever  men  who  can  hardly  master  a  science 
in  less  than  twenty  years.'  The  sequel  of  the  story  reflects  less 
credit  on  the  parson.  Having  wasted  all  his  property,  he  tries  his 
fortune  as  a  vagabond  impostor.  He  pretends  to  be  a  very  poor 
and  utterly  imeducated,  but  deeply  pious  man,  and  is  accordingly 
received  as  one  of  a  brotherhood  of  monks,  among  whom  he  soon 
acquires  a  high  reputation  for  sanctity.  An  angel  appean  in  a 
vision,  and  tells  the  monk,  who  does  not  yet  kno^  the  alphabet, 
that  he  must  read  the  mass  at  the  next  service.  As  soon  as  he 
has  put  on  his  priestly  robes,  he  receives  the  power  of  reading  and 
understanding  Latin.  The  fame  of  this  miracle  brings  many 
visitors  to  the  convent,  and  the  impostor  receives  many  presents. 
After  gaining  considerable  wealth  by  other  deceptions,  Amis- 
retires  to  a  monastery,  devotes  his  old  age  to  pious  exercises,  and, 
thus  prepared  for  a  better  world,  dies  as  a  venerable  abbot  This 
conclusion  is  the  most  ridiculous  part  of  the  story.  Such  were 
the  jokes  of  the  thirteenth  century.  We  shall  find  some  of  them 
reproduced  in  the  popular  stories  of  a  later  time  such  as  the 
'Parson  of  Kalenberg '  and  *Till  Eulenspiegel'. 

We  have  reserved  for  this  last  place  in  our  review  of  narrative 
poems  a  notice  of  the  tale  of  '  Keynard  the  Fox,'  because  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  more  characteristic  literature  of  the  period.  It 
appears  to  have  been  neglected  by  the  admirers  of  romances 
founded  mostly  on  foreign  legends. 
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One  of  the  most  amtLBing  resiilta  of  modem  science  is  the 
derivation  of  man  from  a  large  hairy  ape  with  canine  teeth, 
the  supposed  inhabitant  of  some  forests  of  the  Old  World.  Such 
a  transformation  appears  as  a  striking  novelty  in  science  ;  but  it 
is  old  in  fable.  The  Franks,  probably  as  early  as  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, had  fictions  in  which  bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  were  changed 
into  men,  and  the  Hindoos  had  stories  of  the  same  kind  at  a  far 
earlier  date.  The  old  German  epic  of  which  the  heroes  were 
animals  had  not  originally  any  didactic  or  satirical  purport  It 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  process  of  conversion  from  a 
story  haring  its  interest  in  itself  into  a  fable  recommended  to  re- 
flective readers  by  moral  deductions.  The  people  of  primitive 
times  were,  in  some  respects,  like  children.  For  them  there  was 
an  attractive  mystery  in  the  lives  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest. 
Children,  we  all  know,  will  still  listen  eagerly  to  the  adventures 
of  the  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  fox  ;  but  will  turn  away,  grieved 
that  a  good  story  should  end  so  stupidly,  when  we  come  to  the 
moraL  The  Franks  seem  to  have  put  no  moral  purpose  into  their 
old  story  of  the  wolf,  his  friends,  and  his  foes.  Isengrim,  the  wolf» 
was  their  leading  hero  ;  but  his  place  was  usurped  by  the  fox,  in 
later  times,  when  men  admired  cunning  more  than  strength. 
The  first  makers  of  the  fictions  sympathised  with  the  reverses  of 
fortune  to  which  both  men  and  animals  are  liable,  and,  as  a 
means  of  expressing  their  sympathy,  endowe'^  the  beasts  of  the 
dark  old  German  forests  with  a  human  uraerstanding  and  with 
the  gift  of  speech.  Thus  the  wolf  became  'Isengrim,'  and  the 
fox  was  styled  *Haginohart*  (strong  through  cunning),  which 
name,  first  contracted  as  *  Eeinhart,'  was  afterwards  changed  into 
the  Low  German  diminutive  of  'Reineke'.  The  lion  of  Asiatic 
fables  becomes  *  Bruno '  the  bear  in  the  old  German  epic.  Latin 
versions  of  some  parts  of  the  story  were  made  by  monks  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  received  then,  probably,  their 
didactic  elements.  The  oldest  Middle  High  German  version  of 
<  Reynard  the  Fox  *  was  compiled  from  some  French  original  by 
Hjeikrich  deb  Glichezare,  a  native  of  Alsace,  who  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century.  A  fragment  is  all  that 
remains  of  his  work,  which  was  soon  superseded  by  another 
version,  different  in  style  and  language,  but  not  in  substance.  As 
we  have  eaid,  the  story  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  noticed 
in  G^many  during  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  it  found  a  better 
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reception  abroad.  It  was  especially  popular  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  a  good  version  in  prose  appeared  in  1479.  An  English, 
translation  of  this  prose  story  of '  Reinaert  de  Yns '  was  printed 
by  Caxton  in  1481.  The  improved  versified  history  of  *  Reynke 
de  Vos,'  founded  on  the  prose  edition  of  1479,  and  written  in  Low 
German,  appeared  at  Lubeck  in  1498,  and  passed  through  many 
editions.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  Hermann  Barkhusen,  a  printer 
at  Rostock,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  standard  modem  version 
of  the  epic.  This  was  translated  into  German  hexameters  by 
Gk)ethe  in  1794.  It  has  been  said  that  he  found  in  this  occupa- 
tion a  relief  from  the  annoyance  caused  by  the  political  events  of 
the  time. 

To  return  to  the  story  of  the  Fox  as  told  in  the  twelfth  century 
— ^it  is  a  tale  of  the  triumph  of  cunning,  and  has  hardly  a  trace  of 
Any  didactic  purport.  Reynard,  at  a  time  when  he  is  reduced  to 
starvation,  is  received  as  a  friend  and  accomplice  by  Isengrim 
{the  wolf),  whose  hospitality  is  basely  abused.  On  the  other 
hand,  Isengrim  is  found  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  when  he 
devours,  with  solitary  greed,  a  large  quantity  of  pork  obtained  by 
Reynard's  cunning.  The  fox  takes  revenge  by  making  Isengrim 
the  victim  of  several  severe  practical  jokes,  and  these  end,  of 
course,  in  a  serious  quarrel.  They  are  mustering  their  respective 
parties  for  warfare,  when  their  quarrel  is  interrupted  by  a  procla- 
mation from  the  king  (the  lion)  to  the  effect  that  all  his  subjects 
must  immediately  make  their  appearance  at  his  court  The  J^ing, 
who  has  been  for  some  time  indisposed,  ascribes  his  disease  to  the 
displeasure  of  Heaven,  on  account  of  long  neglect  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  All  the  animals  except  Reynard — against 
whom  several  heavy  charges  are  preferred — obey  the  royal  pro- 
clamation. Several  messengers,  who  are  sent  to  call  the  fox  to 
court,  are  deceived  and  maltreated  by  the  criminaL  At  last — 
persuaded  by  *  Klrimel '  (the  badger) — he  comes  to  court,  and,  in 
the  disguise  of  a  physician,  prescribes  for  the  king's  disease.  The 
l^on,  he  says,  cannot  be  cured  except  by  wrapping  himself  in  the 
warm  skin  of  the  wolf,  who  must  be  slain  and  flayed.  By  a  series 
of  other  malicious  stmtagems,  Reynard  drives  all  his  foes,  in 
terror  from  the  court ;  afterwards,  acts  treacherously  towards  his 
own  friends,  and,  lastly,  poisons  the  king. 

To  conclude  this  review  of  narratives  in  verse,  produced,  or 
reproduced,  during  the  time  1150-1350,  it  might  appear  from  the 
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order  in  which  the  aeyeial  classes  of  fiction  have  been  noticed^ 
that  a  decline  took  place  from  stories  having  some  high  purport^ 
like  that  of  •  Paizival,*  to  such  fictions  as  *  Meier  Helmbrecht,*  or 
'  Parson  Amis,'  or  *  Reinhart ' ;  but,  in  fact,  no  such  decline  took 
place.     Popxdar  literature  had  never  been  raised  to  the  moral 
level  of  Wolfram's  best  passages,  or  of  the  ascetic  prose  writings 
of  the  monks.    These  were  the  higher  strata  in  the  literature  of 
the  time.    Below  them  lay  all  the  elements  of  that  more  popular 
literature  which  appeared  in  the  course   of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.    The  refinements  of  chivalry  had  no  effect  on 
the  character  of  the  people,  but  served  as  a  mere  varnish.     The 
sermons  and  writings  of  some  pious  monks  and  friars  of  the  thir- 
teenth century — such  men  as  David  of  Augsburg  and  his  pupil 
Berthold — were  far  in  advance  of  the  moral  culture  of  their  times^ 
and  did  not  remain  altogether  secluded  and  barren.    They  pene- 
trated the  cells  of  many  students,  and  even  entered  the  homes 
and  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  common  people  ;  but  they  had  no 
general  and  permanent  effect   on  the   character  of  the  popular 
literature  that  followed  them.     No  revolution  took  place  when 
the  coarse,  satirical  literature  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies appeared.     Popular   characteristics    that  had  previously 
existed  then  only  expressed  themselves  more  loudly.    The  cul- 
ture of  the  thirteenth  century  was  confined  to  certain  classes,  and 
for  these  it  was  rather  special  than  general. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
SECOND  PERIOD.     1150-1350. 

LT1UC  AND  DIDACnC  yBBSE— THB  MIHNESmGERS—PBOSB. 

In  days  of  yore  how  fortnnately  fared 

The  minstrel,  wandering  on  from  court  to  court, 

Baronial  hall  or  royal ! 

Tms  life  of  a  minnesinger,  or  German  troubadour,  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  seems  now  so  unreal  that  we  can  hardly  imagine  it  as 
ever  existing  anywhere  save  on  the  stage  of  the  opera.  A  modem 
poet  writing,  in  his  lonely  study,  lyric  poems  of  which  he  never 
fiings  one  stanza,  and  sending  out  copies  of  them  to  be  read  mostly 
in  solitude  and  silence  ; — this  seems  real  and  rational  We  can 
respect  both  the  poet  and  his  readers.  But  the  mediseval  singer, 
trained  to  arms,  yet  devoting  himself,  in  the  prime  of  life,  to  the 
study  of  versification,  *  wandering  on  from  court  to  court,'  and 
there,  in  the  presence  of  ladies  and  knights,  singing  his  own 
songs  to  tunes  of  his  own  composing,  accompanying  himself,  more- 
over, on  a  large,  inelegent  kind  of  fiddle  with  only  three  strings  ; 
— this  is  a  picture  too  fantastic  to  be  taken  for  &  portrait  The 
minstrel-knight,  riding  along  with  a  studious,  melancholy  face, 
and  humming  over  his  own  newly-composed  tune ;  calling  on 
woods,  streams,  and  birds  to  sympathise  with  his  sorrow,  while  he 
complains  of  the  unkindness  of  an  elected  lady,  to  whom  he  has 
never  spoken  a  word  ; — ^this  is  a  caricature  that  seems  to  have 
been  invented  by  Cervantes ;  but  it  was  once  a  living  reality, 
however  incredible  it  may  now  seem.  The  minnesinger  was,  at 
first,  an  imitator  of  the  French  troubadour,  and  the  travelling 
ballad-singer  represented  the  French  jongleur.  Their  songs  and 
recitations  were  mediaeval  substitutes  for  such  intellectual  excite- 
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ments  as  are  now  supplied  by  our  newspapers  and  our  prolific 
literature  of  fiction,  our  theatres  and  our  concerts  of  highly 
developed  music. 

If  it  be  hard  to  understand  how  the  commonplace  yerses 
found  in  many  of  the  ordinary  Minrulieder  could  ever  have  been 
tolerated  and  applauded,  we  should  consider  how  dull  winter 
evenings  must  have  been  in  a  German  castle  of  the  middle-ages. 
There  is  much  affection  to  be  found  in  the  love-songs  of  the 
time,  and  some  of  the  lyrics  composed  to  hail  the  advent  of 
spring  now  seem  artificial ;  but  the  complaints  of  winter's  deso- 
lation and  dulness  have  often  a  tone  of  real  feeling. 

The  knights  and  the  men  of  lower  degree  who  made  verses 
borrowed  at  first  both  their  themes  and  their  modes  of  versifica- 
tion from  the  French  troubadours,  but  gradually  assumed  more 
independent  and  national  characteristics.  The  old  popular  ballads 
of  the  German  people  had  fallen  in  esteem,  and  lyrical  poems  of 
a  far  more  artificial  character  became  fashionable.  A  greatly 
improved  style  of  versification  Ib  found  in  the  best  of  the  so- 
called  Minnelieder,  This  name  of  '  love-songs '  has  been  incor- 
rectly applied  to  the  whole  of  the  lyrical  poetry  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  for  the  minstrels  of  that  time,  though  love,  or  a  senti- 
mental respect  for  women,  was  their  favourite  theme,  sang  also  of 
the  beauty  of  the  earth  and  the  skies  in  spring  and  summer^  and 
sometimes  expressed  their  thoughts  freely  on  such  topics  as 
moiaJs,  politics,  and  religion.  The  want  of  reality  and  common 
interest  found  in  too  many  of  their  lyrics  is  easily  explained  by 
the  fact  that  they  were  often  invented  as  mere  exercises  in  versi- 
fication. It  was  a  rule  that  a  minnesinger  must  invent  his  own 
form  of  stanza  and  his  own  time,  and  a  repetition  of  a  strophe  or 
a  melody  already  appropriated  was  regarded  as  a  failure.  Hence 
the  study  of  the  form  prevailed  over  that  of  the  purport ;  just  as . 
we  find,  in  inferior  music,  mere  counterpoint  taking  the  place  of 
inspiration. 

For  our  knowledge  of  these  mediaeval  poets  and  their  songs  we 
are  indebted  to  several  manuscript  collections,  made  about  the 
dose  of  the  period  of  which  we  are  writing,  the  most  extensive  of 
which,  though  not  the  oldest,  is  commonly  known  as  the  *  Parisian 
Manuscript'.  It  ib  supposed  to  have  been  written,  by  several 
hands,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  contains  specimens  of  the 
productions  of  one  hundred  and  forty  poets  and  versifiers,  with 
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one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  illustrations.  This  remarkable 
manuscript  was  found  in  the  library  of  the  castle  of  Forsteck, 
near  the  old  convent  of  St.  Gallen,  about  1600,  and  soon  after- 
wards was  placed  in  the  library  of  Heidelberg.  In  some  way  not 
yet  explained  it  was  carried  off  to  Paris  about  the  close  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  and  in  1815,  when  other  literary  treasures 
were  restored  to  Germany,  was  retained  in  the  Paris  library.  The 
whole  collection,  well  edited  by  Yon  der  Hagen,  was  published  in 
1838. 

Waltheb  von  der  Yogelweide  is  in  merit,  though  not  in  the 
order  of  time,  the  first  of  his  class.  His  master,  or  first  model,  he 
says  was  Reinmar  der  Alte,  a  crusader,  who  died  about  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Walther  was  bom  of  poor  parents,  and  in 
early  life  chose  the  profession  of  a  wandering  minstrel.  Such  a 
vagabond  life  was,  in  his  times,  by.no  means  disreputable.  There 
was  then  no  home  in  his  native  land  for  men  of  intellect  or 
genius,  who  were  not  churchmen.  They  were  compelled  to  de- 
pend on  the  patronage  of  courts.  So  Walther  invented  new 
stanzas  and  tunes,  and  rambled  from  one  court  to  another,  and 
yet  he  was  no  servile  courtier.  He  did  not  gain  riches  by  his 
travels.  The  assertion  that  he  joined  one  of  the  crusades  seems 
destitute  of  proofs  In  one  of  his  poems,  apparently  written  when 
he  was  old  and  weary  of  the  world,  he  expresses  an  earnest  longing 
to  travel  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  following  poem  he  speaks  as 
if  he  had  seen  Palestine  : — 

THE  HOLT  LAND. 

All  I've  longed  for  I  behold  : 
That  Holy  Land,  of  which  elsewhere 

Such  wonders  have  been  truly  told, 
Lies  all  spread  out  before  me  there  ; 
1  see  the  land,  in  sunshine  fair, 
And  I  may  tread  the  path  which  God, 
In  human  form,  so  often  trod. 

Long  a  wanderer  I  have  been. 
And  many  a  fertile  land  and  fair 

In  all  my  roaming  I  have  seen. 
But  none  that  can  with  this  compare ; 
For  here  the  chosen  Virgin  bare 
The  Son  whom  angels  evermore. 
In  heaven,  with  songs  of  praise,  adore. 
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Here,  His  love  for  us  to  show, 
Though  pure,  He  came  that  Jordan's  wave 

Might  o*er  His  spotless  body  flow, 
And  here,  poor  slaves  of  sin  to  save, 
His  freedom  and  His  life  He  gave  ; 
Here,  crowned  with  thorns.  He  bore  the  cross, 
And  by  His  wealth  redeemed  our  loss. 

From  the  foe  our  souls  to  save. 
He  laid  His  glory  all  aside  ; 

His  precious  blood.  His  life,  He  gave, 
He  gave  Himself,  and  when  He  cried 
'  'Tis  finished  ! '  on  the  cross  He  died. 
O  wonder  ! — ^men  and  angels  own. 
Another  like  it  ne'er  was  known. 

Death  and  hell  were  overthrown 
When  from  the  tomb  the  victor  rose. 

O  !  such  a  triumph  ne'er  was  known, 
Kor  such  a  shame  for  all  the  foes 
Who  would  the  victor's  might  oppose. 
As  when  the  Man  '  despised  of  men ' 
Among  His  own  appeared  again. 

Rich  in  wonders,  here  He  stayed, 
For  forty  days,  among  His  own, 

And  then,  in  glorious  light  arrayed, 
Betuming  to  his  Father's  throne, 
He  left  His  followers  not  alone  ; 
His  Spirit,  whom  we  all  adore, 
Will  dwell  with  us  for  evermore. 

He  Who  died  for  sinners  here 
Will  make  His  power  in  judgment  known, 

Will,  clothed  in  aw^l  light,  appear 
And,  seated  on  a  glorious  throne, 
Will  all  His  lowly  followers  own  ; 
The  orphan's  groan,  the  widow's  tears, 
Will  be  avenged  when  Christ  appears. 

Some  of  Waltheb's  lyrical  poems  were  written  as  studies  in 
itew  and  difficult  forms  of  versification.  In  the  following  song, 
only  two  rhymes  are  used  in  the  two  stanzas,  each  containing 
five  lines : — 

4 
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WINTER. 

'  Winter  has  killed  all  the  flowers  in  the  vale  ; 
Forest  and  field  are  all  chilly  and  pale  ; 
Not  a  bird's  note  can  be  heard  in  the  gale. 
Soon  may  our  girls  go  to  play  in  the  dale, 
Listen,  at  eve,  to  the  nightingale's  tale  ! 

Might  I  but  sleep  all  the  winter  away  ! 
Why  should  I  wake  to  see,  day  after  day, 
Winter  in  icy  and  snowy  array  ? 
Crown'd  with  a  wreath  of  white,  blossoming  spray, 
Come,  O  victorious,  beautiful  May ! ' 

In'another  song  the  stanza  is  too  difficult  to  be  strictly  imitated 
in  a  translation : — 

MAT-DAT. 

Mid  the  grass  new  flowers  are  springing. 
All  the  woodlands  round  are  ringing, 
While  melodious  birds  are  singing. 
Hailing  smiling,  dawning  May. 
You  may  ask,  "can  Heaven  bestow 
Aught  tiiat's  fairer  than  the  show 
All  around  us  here  to-day  ! " — 
One  that's  fairer  still  I  know. 

Let  that  fair  One,  hither  wending. 
Graceful,  kind  and  condescending. 
Loveliness  with  beauty  blending, 
Cast  a  smile  on  me  to-day ; 
When  I  see  that  beauteous  maid. 
Dawn  appears,  the  stars  all  fade, 
And  the  loveliest  flowers  of  May 
All  are  cast  into  the  shade. 

It  is  not  easy  to  represent  fairly  in  a  few  translations  the  union 
of  playful  humour  and  heartiness  with  a  naivete  not  without  grace 
found  in  the  poef  s  songs.  The  following  may,  however,  serve  as 
a  specimen^of  his  light  and  playful  style : — 

GERMAN  LADIES. 

*  Fair  ladies  !  welcome  me  to-day  1 
And  you  shall  hear  a  truthful  lay. 
I've  "  told  some  stories  "  in  my  time. 
But  now — I  give  my  creed  in  rhyme. 
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I  come  my  heart's  true  faith  to  tall ; 

If  yoa  will  hear, 

I  have  no  fear 
Lest  I  ahould  £ul  to  please  yoa  welL 

Fair  ladies  all  1  'tis  not  for  pay 
I  tell  yon  all  my  creed  to-day  ; 
The  truth  is  worth  far  more  than  gold, 
And  you'll  believe  it  when  'tis  told. 
So  when  my  truthfiil  song  is  done, 
Pray,  do  not  frown  1 
Look  kindly  down ! 
And  all  the  gold  I  want  is  won. 

Some  other  lands  have  pleased  me  well, 

But  here  may  I  for  ever  dwell ! 

In  quest  of  beauties  far  away, 

I've  been  beyond  the  Rhine  astray, 

Now  all  I've  learned  shall  be  confess'd 
And  here  I  vow  I 
Heaven,  hear  me  now  ! — 

Our  German  ladies  are  the  best ! 

Our  men,  'tis  true,  have  virtues  rare  ; 
But  German  maids  are  angels  fair  t 
Tie  here  a  knight  is  sure  to  find 
A  lady  true  and  pure  and  kind : 
With  that  I  close  a  truthful  song, 

Pray,  do  not  frown  I 

Look  kindly  down ! 
And  may  I  live  to  praise  you  long  ! 

Many  inferior  names  must  be  left  unnoticed  to  make  room  for 
those  of  two  or  three  versiiierB  who,  with  regard  to  their  didactic 
tendency,  were  foUowers  or  associates  of  Walther.  Of  the  £i8t  of 
these,  who  was  styled  Deb  Mabneb,  hardly  anything  ia  known 
farther  than  that  he  was  a  wandering  Suabian  minstrel,  who 
died  sometime  before  1287.  It  is  related  hf  one  of  his  friends, 
Bnmeland,  that  Der  Mamer  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  became 
stone-blind,  and  was  murdered  when  on  a  journey.  Like  Walther, 
he  was  audacious  in  his  declamations  against  Home ;  but  his  didac- 
tic veises  have  but  little  poetical  interest  Bbothbb  Wsbnhbb, 
who  lived  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  ia 
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described  as  a  ^  pilgrim,'  was  another  severe  didactic  versifier,  a 
laudator  tem/porU  ojcbiy  and  a  satirist  of  the  rising  generation  of  his 
times.  Indeed  it  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  die,  in  order  to 
gain  a  good  word  from  brother  Wemher,  for  he  praised  only  the 
deceased,  and  his  best  poems  are  elegies.  Of  Minne,  whether  in 
the  right  or  the  wrong  sense  of  the  word,  we  find  very  little  in 
his  verses.  Dr.  Johnson  would  have  liked  Wemher,  for  he  was 
*  a  good  hater '. 

Reinmab  von  Zwbteb — so  named  to  distinguish  him  from  the 
older  Reinmar  already  mentioned— deserves  to  be  noticed  if  only 
on  account  of  his  rational  respect  for  real  good  women  as  distin- 
guished from  the  abstract  and  imaginary  ladies  celebrated  by  so 
many  versifiers.  It  is  true  he  is  rather  prosaic  in  his  style  of 
repeating  that  the  honest,  homely,  practical  wife  holds  a  place  in 
the  world  far  higher  than  that  of  the  dreamlike  goddess  of  a 
minnesinger ;  that  true  beauty  survives  the  loss  of  youth's 
charms,  and  that  a  devotion  which  has  lived  through  trials  of 
fortitude  and  patience  is  worth  more  than  the  bare  promise  of 
youth.  '  A  true  wife,'  he  adds, '  is  as  precious  as  the  Oral  seen 
by  Parzival  in  the  castle.  She  is,  at  once,  a  woman  and  an  angeL' 
This  passage  recaUs  Wordsworth's  lines  on 

a  creature  not  too  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food, 
And  yet  a  spirit,  too,  and  bright 
With  something  of  an  angel  light. 

The  portrait  of  Beinmar  given  in  the  '  Parisian  Manuscript'  is 
of  course,  imaginary  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
illustrations  given  in  that  volume.  He  sits,  meditating,  under  a 
Gothic  canopy.  On  his  right  hand  a  little  maiden,  and  at  his 
left  a  boy,  seem  to  be  earnestly  engaged  in  writing  down  the 
advice  he  has  recently  given  them.  This  picture  refers,  probably^ 
to  one  of  his  lyrics,  of  which  the  beginning,  considered  as  poetry^ 
is  far  better  than  the  close.     It  opens  thus  : — 

My  life  is  in  its  eventide^ 
My  sunshine  now  has  turned  to  gray  ; 
Of  youth,  still  glowing  like  the  dawn, 
I*m  musing  at  the  close  of  day. 

And  then  follows  some  advice  to  young  people,  which  is  good 
and  true  in  its  purport,  but  prosaic  in  form. 
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With  legard  to  their  moral  tendencies,  the  yersLfien  of  this  time 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  ;— those  who  hardly  speak  of 
moialfi  and  those  who  speak  mostly  In  a  seyere  and  ascetic  tone. 
While  some  describe  life  as  a  festival,  others  turn  away  from  it  in 
despair.     Religion,  as  understood  by  Walther  and  others,  is  re- 
garded mostly  as  a  preparation  for  another  world.    '  This  world,' 
says  Walther, '  though  gay  with  green  and  rosy  colours  on  the 
outside,  is  black  within,  and  dark  as  death,  for  those  who  look 
beyond  the  outer  show' ;  and  many  less  powerful  expressions  of  the 
same  thought  may  be  found  in  the  lyrical  and  didactic  verse  of 
the  times.    A  remarkable  protest  against  this  medissval  pessimism 
is  found  in  some  lyrical  poems   ascribed  to   Fribdrich  von 
SoNNSNBURO,  who  Hved  and  gained  fame  as  a  minstrel  before 
1253,  and  died  before  1287.    The  most  striking  characteristic  of 
his  veises  is  their  anti-monastic  tendency.    *  To  blame  this  fair 
world  in  which  we  live,'  he  says,  *  is  to  be  guilty  of  impiety  ;  for 
it  is  through  this  world  that  we  obtain  our  knowledge  of  the 
Creator,  and  its  substance  is  so  good  that  God  formed  out  of  it 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  His  own  human  nature.'    '  All  the  saints 
who  have  lived  have  been  indebted  to  this  earth  on  which  we 
dwell  for  their  bodily  existence,'  says  the  poet ;  and  he  adds — 
with  a  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation — '  Qod  forms 
daily  His  own  body  out  of  the  produce  of  the  earth.    Through 
this  world  lies  our  only  way  into  heaven,  and,  at  the  resurrection, 
it  must  be  from  the  earth  that  our  new  bodies  will  arise.    The 
commandment  "  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother  "  forbids  a 
contempt  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  ;  for  if  Qod  is  our  Father, 
the  world  is,  surely,  our  mother.    '^  Forsake  this  evil  world  ! " 
men  idly  say  ;  but  it  is  simply  impossible.    Let  us  forsake  our 
sins,  and  be  thankful  for  the  world  we  dwell  in  ! '    These  are  the 
most  original  thoughts  to  be  found  in  Sonnenburg's  rhymes. 
That  he  could  be  sometimes  severe  in  his  censure  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  that  he  had  no  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  emperor, 
we  see  in  a  dismal  elegy  on  the  great  Hohenstaufen.    The  poet 
here  expresses  a  firm  belief  that  Rome  has  for  ever  excluded  her 
enemy  from  heaven.     '  It  must  be  so,  if  all  that  the  monks  say  is 
trae,'  he  adds,  and  he  is  not  speaking  ironically. 

The  want  of  individuality  and  other  flEtults  of  the  Minndieder  are 
partly  explained  when  we  consider  that  they  were  composed  to  be 
sung,  and  that  many  of  their  metres  and  stanzas  were  intricate  in 
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their  stractore.  As  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  combining  8uch 
conditions  with  a  free  expression  of  thought,  we  may  refer  to  one 
of  the  best  of  the  religious  Minndieder — a  hymn  in  praise  of  the 
Yiigin,  which  was  written  by  Ebbrhart  von  Sax.  Ee  lived  in 
the  later  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was,  probably  a 
Dominican  monk.  Of  all  the  twenty  stanzas — each  consisting  of 
twelve  lines — ^it  would  be  impossible  to  give  an  SingliBh  transla- 
tion of  one,  so  as  to  preserve  the  sense  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
metre,  with  corresponding  rhymes.  The  structure  of  the  regular 
Italian  sonnet  ia  less  difficult  than  that  of  the  stanza  chosen  for 
this  hymn,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  musical  of  all  the 
religious  Minnelieder, 

Having  given  some  brief  notices  of  versifiers,  who,  in  some 
respects,  might  be  associated  with  Walther,  we  may  now  mention 
those  who  belonged  to  the  fsmtastic  school  Of  these,  the  first  in 
rank  is  Ulrich  von  Liohtsnstbin,  a  knight  of  Steiermark,  who 
was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  If  half 
of  what  he  tells  of  himself  is  true,  his  adventures  surpassed  in 
absurdity  some  that  we  read  of  in  Don  Quixote.  He  was  employed 
as  page  to  a  noble  lady  when  he  was  only  twelve  years  old,  and 
soon  afterwards  made  a  resolution  of  devoting  his  whole  life  to  her 
service,  for  which  she  never  thanked  him.  This  wasted  loyalty 
occupied  about  thirty  years  of  his  life,  and  gave  rise  to  a  series  of 
strange  adventures  which  are  described  in  lus  romance  (or  auto* 
biography^  entitled  Frauendienst,  Its  absurdity  makes  it  almost 
incredible ;  but  its  style  is  that  of  a  dry,  versified  chronicle,  and 
it  has  been  generally  accepted  as  autobiographical  Here  he  tells 
how,  in  order  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  elected  lady — ^which 
had  never  been  questioned — he  rode  forth  '  disguised  as  Venus,' 
and  tilted  against  all  knights  who  would  accept  his  challenge. 
In  another  expedition,  he  represented  King  Arthur,  restored  to 
the  world  in  order  to  revive  the  institutions  of  chivalry.  The 
lady  for  whom  he  encountered  all  the  dangers  of  his  first  series  of 
adventures  despised  him,  made  him  the  butt  of  ridicule,  and,  at 
last,  subjected  him  to  a  practical  joke  so  degrading  that  he  will 
not  tell  us  what  it  was.  'If  I  mentioned  it,'  he  says,  'every 
honest  man  would  sympathise  with  my  vexation.'  His  own  wife, 
whom  he  now  and  then  mentions  kindly,  and  with  whom  he  lived 
on  good  terms  when  he  stayed  at  home,  seems  to  have  made  no 
protest  against  his  Quixotism.    His  Duldnea  was  a  respectable 
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married  lady  when  he  was  first  engaged  in  her  service,  and  she 
must  have  been,  at  least,  about  twelve  years  older  than  her 
champion.  Some  critics,  who  accept  XJlrich's  story  as  a  statement 
of  &ct8,  suppose  that  his  imagination  had  been  excited  by  a  study 
of  French  romances.  Others  find  in  his  Fraumdiemt  a  fair 
picture  of  manners  in  the  times  of  chivalry.  He  died  in  1277, 
when  he  was  about  seventy-six  years  old.  His  example  was 
copied,  on  a  reduced  scale,  by  John  Hadlauq,  of  Zurich,  who 
died  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  this  new  Quixote  was  too 
late  in  the  field,  and  his  performances  were  hardly  noticeable. 
Some  of  his  verses  are  imitations  of  the  style  of  Nithabt  yon 
Rkuxnthal,  a  knight  who  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  whose  songs  deserve  notice  for  the  novelty  of  their 
character. 

NiTHART  was  lively  and  fluent  in  his  versification,  and  gave 
some  interest  to  his  songs  by  introducing  comic  scenes  from  rustic 
life  and  telling  his  own  adventures  at  village  festivals.  In  several 
instances  his  humour  is  more  to  be  commended  than  his  taste. 
Walther,  most  likely,  referred  to  Nithart's  innovations,  when  he 
spoke  of  '  low  comic  ballads  that  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  the 
boors  from  whom  they  were  borrowed '.  Nithart  generally  gives 
some  dramatic  interest  to  his  songs ;  but  his  plots  have  little 
variety.  For  example,  he  begins  a  song  with  a  few  notes  on  fine 
weather,  and  then  lightly  sketches  his  rural  scenery.  It  is  May- 
time  ;  the  linden-trees  are  putting  forth  their  fresh  green  leaves ; 
the  meadows  are  golden  with  buttercups,  and  the  village  maidens 
come  out  to  dance.  A  venerable  rustic  makes  her  appearance, 
entreating  her  wilful  daughter  to  stay  at  home  and  work  in  the 
garden.  The  mother  scolds  and  threatens ;  but  the  girl  trips 
away  to  join  the  dancers.  In  another  song,  the  girl  and  her 
mother  have  changed  their  parts,  and  we  have  a  livelier  comedy. 
It  is  now  the  old  dame  who,  unconscious  of  her  age  and  infirmity, 
is  seized  with  an  irresistable  passion  for  dancing.  In  vain  the  girl 
speaks  of  gray  hairs  and  a  becoming  sobriety.  The  maiden  must 
now  stay  at  home,  and  the  old  mother  trips  away  to  the  dance. 
Nithart  had,  probably,  a  lively  style  of  singing  and  recitation  that 
gave  effect  to  such  songs  as  these.  We  find  their  characteristics 
in  the  lyrics  of  Gottfried  von  Nifen,  and  in  those  ascribed  to 
Dbb  TANHA08EB.    In  passing,  we  may  observe,  that  the  popular 
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legend  associated  with  the  name  of  Der  Tanhauser  is  far  older 
than  his  time. 

Vendfiers  became  more  and  more  didactic  towards  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  centuiy,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings  ascribed  to 
Heikrich  Fbauenlob,  of  Meissen,  who  was  bom  in  12G0  and 
died  in  1318.  He  was  a  man  of  some  learning,  and  liked  to  show 
it,  even  when  it  was  out  of  place.  ^  Other  poets  skim  the  surface,' 
he  says ;  ^  I  descend  into  the  depths.'  This  refers,  we  suppose, 
to  his  mystical  verses,  which  are  his  worst  A  tradition  says 
that,  on  account  of  the  praise  he  bestowed  on  good  women 
and  their  domestic  virtues,  he  was  carried  to  his  grave  by 
ladies,  and  was  buried,  with  great  honours,  in  the  cathedral  at 
Mayence. 

Frauenlob's  imitator,  and  subsequent  rival,  was  a  wandering 
smith  named  Regenbogen,  who  left  his  trade  and,  uiged,  as  he 
tells  us,  *  by  a  love  of  poetry ' — but,  more  probably,  by  a  wish  to 
avoid  hard  work— chose  the  life  of  a  ballad-singer.  The  times 
were  unfavourable,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  disappointed 
man.  Unlimited  competition  had  injured  the  trade  of  rhyming, 
and  the  market  value  of  verse  had  fallen  very  low.  '  My  noble 
patrons  must  soon  pay  me  better,'  says  Regenbogen, '  or  I  shall 
go  back  to  the  anviL'  Another  rhymer,  Master  Stolle,  is 
veiy  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of  the  king,  Rudolf  of  Haps- 
burg,  who  would  not  pay  money  for  verses.  'The  king,'  says 
Master  Stolle,  '  is  an  honourable  man ;  but  he  will  not  spend. 
He  is  rich,  no  doubt,  in  all  virtues  ;  but  he  will  not  scatter  his 
money.  Sing  or  say  what  you  will  in  his  praise,  this  must  be 
always  added — he  gives  us  nothing.'  It  is  a  hard,  unpoetic  fact 
that  the  development  of  lyric  poetry  was  interrupted  in  the  days 
of  Kaiser  Rudolf  by  a  want  of  funds.  Walther,  a  true  poet,  com- 
plained of  lus  poverty,  and  no  wonder  that  hia  degenerate  fol- 
lowers, the  poetasters,  had  to  complain  more  bitterly.  Intellectual 
culture  was  becoming  more  and  more  resident  in  towns,  and  found 
less  and  less  patronage  in  the  castles  of  knights  and  barons  and  at 
the  courts  of  princes.  The  wandering  ballad-singeis  fought 
bravely  against  the  tendency  of  their  times,  and  persevered  in 
their  old  idle  way  of  life.  The  followers  of  Regenbogen  were  not 
easily  suppressed.  It  was  more  than  a  century  after  his  time, 
when  a  venal  rhymer  Michael  Beheim,  almost  in  despair, 
complained  thus  of  hard  times : — 
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With  poverty  I  wage  a  useless  strife  ; 
I  never  was  so  ragged  in  my  life  ! 

About  the  Bame  time,  RoeBNBLxrr,  a  writer  of  heraldic  ballads, 
gave  up  business ;  in  other  words,  abandoned  his  vagabond  life 
and  his  adulation  of  noblemen,  settled  at  Numberg,  and  there 
wrote  comic  tales,  not  always  edifying,  for  the  amusement  of  the 
people.  His  example  was  characteristic  of  the  general  tendency 
of  popular  literature  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 
Though  several  itinerant  poetasters  continued  their  struggle  for 
existence,  they  did  not  represent  the  popular  culture  of  their 
times,  which  found  encouragement  in  the  towns,  and  especially 
in  the  guilds  of  the  Master  Singers,  to  which  our  attention  must 
soon  be  directed. 

Here,  then,  we  say  fsirewell  to  the  German  troubadours,  and  to 
their  attendants  and  followers,  the  wandering  ballad-singers  ;  but 
before  we  go  on  to  describe  the  guilds  or  schools  of  their  well- 
meaning  but  prosaic  successors,  the  master  singers,  we  must 
notice  several  books  of  didactic  verse,  which  belong  to  the 
thirteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth.  In  one 
of  these — oddly  entitled  *The  Runner,'  and  written  by  Hugo 
von  Trimberg— will  be  found  an  indication  of  the  general 
characteristics  of  popular  literature  from  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

Hugo  von  Tbucberg  was  the  rector  of  a  school  near  Bamberg 
in  1260-1309.  The  statement  that  he  was  a  schoolmaster  has 
been  called  in  question,  but  is  supported  by  strong  internal 
evidence.  He  has  all  the  sourness  and  severity  of  an  overworked 
and  iU-paid  rector  of  a  school,  and  to  this  he  adds  the  bitterness 
of  an  author  who  has  lost  a  considerable  part  of  his  manuscripts. 
He  wrot^  besides  'The  Runner,'  several  books,  including  one 
entitled  Der  SamnUer  ('  The  Qatherer '),  which,  as  he  tells  us,  was 
lost  during  his  lifetime.  Hugo  had  learning  enough  to  enable 
him  to  make  some  quotations  from  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Seneca. 
His  book  was  at  first  planned  as  an  allegory,  but  he  afterwards 
used  it  as  he  might  have  used  a  chest  of  drawers  in  which  to 
etow  away  any  articles  he  had  not  room  for  elsewhere.  His 
memory  seems  to  have  been  injured  by  his  drudgery  in  the 
school  near  Bamberg  ;  for  he  often  inserts  the  same  article  twice. 
He  declaims  severely  against  all  classes  of  society,  excepting  the 
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peasantry.  '  When  the  Old  Serpent  was  cast  down  fipom  heaven«* 
says  Hugo,  'his  body  was  broken  into  three  pieces.  The  first — 
pride — ^was  shared  among  the  wealthy  laity ;  the  middle — greed 
— ^became  the  property  of  the  clergy  ;  and  the  tail— envy — was 
given  to  the  monks.  If  Saint  Paul  and  Saint  Peter  were  living 
now  at  Eome,  they  would  be  sold,  if  anyone  would  bid  a  fair 
price  for  them.'  Such  sweeping  accusations  as  these  are  repeated 
here  and  there,  and  the  old  schoolmaster  apologises  by  telling  na 
that  his  memory  is  '  not  as  good  as  it  was  forty  years  ago '.  Turn- 
ing to  treat  of  his  own  profession,  he  assures  us  that  elementary 
education  is  useless  if  it  is  not  religious,  and  he  makes  the  same 
complaint  of  the  rising  generation  that  we  often  hear  now  : — 
'  There  are  no  genuine  children  to  be  found  now,'  he  says  ;  *  the 
boys  are  far  too  clever,  and  know  more  than  their  parents  and 
their  teachers.  I  do  not  like  these  little  old  men.  When  they 
are  really  old,  I  expect  they  will  be  very  childish.'  Then 
follow  some  laudations  of  the  good  old  times  that  had  passed 
away,  it  seems,  before  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century ! 
Hugo  condemns  the  waste  of  time  in  reading  such  romances  as 
* Parzival '  and  'Tristan,' '  which  are  full  of  lies,*  he  says,  and  he 
ridicules  tournaments  and  some  other  amusements  of  chivalry. 
The  most  readable  parts  of  his  book  are  the  stories  and  fables 
which  he  inserts  to  illustrate  his  doctrines.  For  example,  to 
show  that  there  is  one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor  in  the  confessional,  he  tells  a  story  of  the  wolf  and  the 
fox  who  went  to  Rome  to  confess  to  the  Pope.  On  their 
way. 

They  overtook  the  Ass,  and  so 

All  three  to  Rome  together  go. 

And  when  they  saw  the  city  near, 

The  Wolf  said  to  his  cousin  dear : 

'  Reynard,  my  plan  I'll  name  to  you  : — 

The  Pope,  we  loiow,  has  much  to  do  : 

I  doubt  if  he  can  spend  his  time 

To  hear  our  catalogues  of  crime. 

'Twill  spare  some  trouble  for  the  Pope 

(And  also  for  ourselves,  I  hope. 

As  we  may  'scape  with  penance  less), 

If  to  each  other  we  confess  : 

Let  each  describe  Ills  grea^test  sin — 

So,  without  preface,  I'll  begin. 
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To  notice  trifleB  I  disdain  ; 
Bot  one  fact  gives  my  conscience  pain. 
'Tis  this : — ^there  dwelt  beside  the  Rhine 
A  man  who  lived  by  feeding  swine. 
He  had  a  sow  who  rambled  wide, 
While  all  her  pigs  with  hnnger  cried. 
I  punished  her  in  such  a  way. 
That  never  more  she  went  astray. 
Her  little  ones,  deserted  now, 
Oft  moved  my  pity,  I'll  avow ; 
I  ended  all  their  woes  one  night — 
Now  let  my  punishment  be  light ! ' 
'  Well/  said  the  Fox,  '  your  sin  was  small. 
And  hardly  can  for  penance  call ; 
For  such  a  venial  transgression 
You've  made  amends  by  this  confession. 
And  now  I'll  do  as  you  have  done  ; 
Of  all  my  sins  111  name  but  one  : 
A  man  such  noisy  fowls  would  keep. 
That  no  one  near  his  house  could  i^eep  ; 
The  crowings  of  his  chanticleer 
Disturbed  the  country  far  and  near. 
Distracted  by  the  noise,  one  night 
I  went  and  stopped  his  crowing  quite. 
But  this  feat  en^ed  not  the  matter, 
The  hens  began  to  crow  and  chatter  ; 
And  so  (the  deed  I  slightly  rue) 
I  killed  them  and  their  chickens  too.' 
*  Well,'  said  the  Wolf,  *  to  hush  that  din 
Was  surely  no  alamiing  sin. 
Abstain  from  poultry  for  three  days. 
And,  if  you  like,  amend  your  ways.* 
But  now  the  Ass  must  be  confessed — 
'  '  Donkey  !  how  far  have  you  transgressed  t ' 
'  Ah  ! '  said  the  Ass  with  dismal  bray, 
'  You  know  I  have  not  much  to  say  ; 
For  I  have  toiled  from  day  to  day, 
And  done  for  master  service  good. 
In  carrying  water,  com,  and  wood  ; 
But  once,  in  winter-time,  'tis  true, 
I  did  what  I  perhaps  most  rue  : — 
A  countryman,  to  keep  him  warm 
(We  had,  just  then,  a  snowy  storm). 
Had  put  some  straw  into  his  shoes — 
To  bite  it  I  could  not  refuse  ; 
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And  80  (for  hunger  was  my  law) 
I  took,  or  stole,  a  single  straw.' 

'  There  !  say  no  more  ! '  the  Fox  exclaimed ; 

'  For  want  of  straw  that  man  was  lamed  ; 

His  feet  were  bitten  by  the  frost ; 

'Tis  probable  his  life  was  lost 

*Twas  theft  and  murder. — No  reply  !  - 

Your  penance  is,  that  you  must  die.' 

The  author  concludes  his  work  with  a  passage  that  may  disann 
criticism.  Self-knowledge  was  rare  among  the  satirists  of  these 
times,  but  Hugo  had  acquired  it  '  I  am  like  Balaam's  ass,'  he 
says, '  speaking  to  warn  sinners  of  the  errors  of  their  way.  But 
wherever  my  book  travels — in  Suabia,  Thuringia,  Bavaria,  and 
Franken — I  trust  that  many  will  thank  me  for  putting  into  Ger- 
man some  good  doctrines  hitherto  little  knowni  in  our  land,  and 
I  entreat  my  survivors— especially  women— to  subscribe  each  a 
penny,  that  masses  may  be  said  for  the  release  of  my  soul  from 
purgatory.' 

Hugo's  didactic  and  satirical  book  may  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting the  purport  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  literature  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  but  later  satirists  were 
even  more  severe  and  indiscriminate  than  Hugo  in  their  censures. 
For  a  time,  the  men  of  reformatory  tendencies  had  the  advan- 
tage in  polemical  writing  imtil  Thomas  Mumer  arose  and  showed 
them  that  ridicule  and.  bitter  invective  could  also  be  employed 
with  effect  against  Protestants.  In  these  times  the  ten  command- 
ments seem  to  have  been  virtually  reduced  to  two : — ^the  first, 
that  every  man  should  have  a  good  conceit  of  himself  and  the 
second  that  he  should  libel  his  neighbours. 

Der  Wintheckej  written  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  a  more  pleasing  didactic  book  than  Hugo's.  It  gives 
us  the  advice  of  an  aged  father  addressed  to  his  son,  and  its  tone 
is  both  manly  and  gentle.  A  very  short  quotation  may  serve  to 
confirm  our  statement  that,  besides  fanatical  worshippers  and 
satirists  of  women,  there  lived  some  gentlemen  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  '  My  son,'  says  the  old  man, '  I  warn  you  not  to  follow 
the  example  of  those  who  rail  against  women.  You  may  find, 
perhaps,  even  in  high  rank,  some  ladies  who  are  hardly  worthy  of 
their  titles  ;  but  let  not  this  mislead  you.    To  win  the  esteem  of 
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good  women  is  a  sure  way  to  success  in  life.  In  their  society  we 
find  GIST  best  solace,  and  all  the  cares  and  toils  of  our  life  are  for- 
gotten.' This  book,  Der  Winftbecke,  had  a  feminine  counterpart — 
Die  Wimbeekin — in  which  a  mother  gives  moral  instruction  to 
her  daughter.  Her  well-intended  advice  is  inferior  to  the  old 
man'Sy  but  is  more  amusing.  A  far  better  didactic  book,  entitled 
Freidamk»  BeschMenheit  Q  Freidank's  Advice  *),  has  been,  without 
authority,  ascribed  to  Walther  von  der  Vogelweide.  The  un- 
known author,  or  compiler,  of  this  book,  which  includes  a  great 
number  of  proverbs,  resembles  Hugo  in  some  of  his  denunciations 
of  the  mediseval  Church  ;  but  writes  on  the  whole  with  greater 
moderation.  With  regard  to  this  quality,  however, '  The  Italian 
Guest,'  a  book  on  morals  and  manners  written  by  Thomabin 
ZiBCLABB,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  one  of 
the  best  didactic  works  of  its  time.  In  other  respects  it  is  not 
remarkable. 

We  find  more  amusement  in  the  EdeUtein,  a  series  of  stories 
and  fables  written  by  Ulrich  Bonsr,  a  monk  who  died  at  an 
advanced  age,  in  1340.  He  wrote  very  clearly  and  without  the 
slightest  attempt  to  decorate  his  verses.  '  Plain  words  are  my 
Caahion,'  he  says ;  *  one  of  my  stories  may  look  like  a  dry  nutshell, 
but  a  kernel  will  be  found  in  it  You  may  gather  some  medi- 
cinal herbs  out  of  a  homely  little  garden  like  mine.'  Sometimes, 
however,  he  gives  a  story  purely  for  its  humour,  as  when  he  tells 
how  an  incorrigible  dunce  came  home  from  the  University  of 
Paris: — 

The  father  spread  his  daintiest  cheer 

For  friends  who  came  from  far  and  near. 

Congratulating  sire  and  son 

For  all  the  lore  at  Paris  won. 

John  drew  a  long  and  studious  face 

(For  every  dunce  may  learn  grimace) : 

He  nodded  well,  and  shook  his  head, 

And,  wisely,  very  little  said. 

Then,  when  the  dinner-time  was  o'er, 

He  stood  beside  an  open  door. 

And  studiously  beheld  the  sky — 

The  moon  was  shining,  full  and  high. 

Then  whispered  some  good  friends  together  : 

'  He  knows  the  laws  of  winds  and  weather. 

Astronomy  ! — he  knows  it  all, 

And  what  to-monow  will  befalL' 
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The  father  was  a  happy  man 

Until  the  son  to  talk  b^^  ; 

For  opening  wide  his  mouth,  he  said  : 

'  One  thing  does  puzzle  my  poor  head  ; 

'Tis  this  : — the  moon  that  you  see  there 

And  that  at  Paris  make  a  pair 

So  much  alike,  I  cannot  see 

Their  difference  in  the  least  degree  ! ' — 

At  this  the  father  shook  his  head, 

And  to  his  friends,  in  anger,  said : 

'  Be  warned  by  me— don't  send  to  school 

A  boy  predestined  for  a  fooL' 


We  have  still  to  mention  the  proee  literature  of  this  period.  It 
is  scanty,  bat  interesting  ;  for  it  includes  the  remarkable  sermons 
of  the  Franciscan  friar  Brother  Berthold,  and  the  specolatiye 
writings  of  the  so-called  mystic,  Master  Eckart  These  were 
men  who  endeavoured,  not  to  describe  the  world  as  it  is,  nor  to 
satirise  it,  but  to  make  it  a  new  world.  They  belonged,  respec- 
tively, to  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orders,  founded  in  1208 
and  1215.  Brother  Berthold  was  the  best  popular  preacher,  and 
Master  Eckart  was  the  highest  speculative  thinker  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Berthold  Lech,  bom  about  1220-30,  was  the  pupil  of  David 
of  Augsburg,  a  monk  of  some  learning,  who  seems  to  have  been 
proud  of  the  young  preacher  he  had  trained  ;  for  the  master  some- 
times accompanied  the  scholar  in  his  travels  through  Bavaria, 
Bohemia,  and  Thuringia.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  Berthold 
among  the  common  people,  that  in  many  places  where  he  came 
no  church  was  large  enough  to  hold  his  congregation.  He  there- 
fore often  chose  some  elevated  spot  in  the  open  field,  and  there 
preached  to  assembled  thousands.  In  order  to  give  fair  play  to 
his  powerful  voice,  he  took  care  to  place  his  congr^tion  fieudng 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  was  blowing.  One  of  his 
chief  traits  was  his  opposition  to  extemalism,  and  this  alone  was 
remarkable  at  a  time  when  such  a  man  as  Walther,  the  poet,  was 
longing  to  join  a  crusade  in  order  to  save  his  souL  Though  Ber- 
thold was  an  orthodox  churchman  and  denounced  heresy,  he 
preached  boldly  against  trust  in  ceremonies,  pilgrimages,  and  in- 
dulgences.   '  You  have  paid  a  visit  to  the  shrine  of  St.  James,'  he 
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sajBy  '  and  there  you  have  seen  his  skull,  which  consists  of  dead 
bones  ;  but  the  better  part  of  the  Saint  is  in  heaven.'    The 
chief   charactezistic  of  Berthold's  preaching  was  the  vigorous 
application  of  his  doctrine  to  the  realities  of  common  life.    How- 
ever various  their  tenets  may  be,  moral  teachers  may,  with  regard 
to  their  purport,  be  all  included  in  three  classes : — they  either 
tolerate  life  as  it  is  ;   or  they  denounce  it ;  or  they  endeavour 
to  transmute  it  into  a  higher  life.    Berthold  belonged  to  the 
third  class,  and  his  practical  character  is  clearly  shown  in  an 
anecdote  related  of  him.    He  had  been  preaching  on  one  occa- 
sion, when  a  notorious  sinner  cried  aloud  and  expressed  a  sudden 
resolution  to  lead  a  new  life.    The  monk  immediately  made  a 
pause  in  his  discourse,  and  gave  orders,  which  were  promptly 
obeyed,  that  a  collection  should  be  made  for  the  penitent  Magda- 
lene, to  enable  her  to  start  ilEurly  in  a  course  of  honest  livings 
That  such  a  practice  might  be  abused,  and  lead  to  conversions 
more  numerous  than  genuine,  is  only  too  obvious. 

Berthold  was  a  man  of  superior  imaginative  eloquence.  There 
are  some  passages  in  the  best  of  his  *  land  sermons,'  as  he  called 
them,  which  remind  us  of  Jeremy  Tayloi^s  style ;  the  follow- 
ing passage,  for  example : — '  What  can  a  child  unborn  know,'  says 
the  preacher,  '  of  the  light  and  gloiy  of  this  world  ;  of  the  bright 
son,  the  sparkling  stars,  the  various  colours  and  the  radiance  of 
gems  ;  or  of  the  splendid  array  of  silk  and  gold  made  by  man's 
skill ;  or  of  the  melodies  of  birds  and  the  sounds  of  instruments 
of  music ;  or  of  the  various  hues  of  flowers,  and  of  so  many 
other  splendours  1  As  little  can  we  know  truly  of  the  unspeak- 
able pleasures  of  paradise.'  Other  equally  fervid  passages  are  to 
be  found  in  the  sermon  on  Heaven,  where  the  light  and  warmth 
of  the  preacher's  imagination  play  mostly  upon  the  clouds,  and 
strike  out  resplendent  colours  there  ;  while  in  his  practical  teach- 
ing his  doctrine  descends  with  fertilising  power,  and  penetrates 
the  soil  of  daily  life.  His  words  are  seldom  abstract:  he  clothes 
lus  thoughts  in  familiar  imagery,  and  repeats  them  again  and 
again,  as  i£  resolved  to  make  his  dullest  hearer  imderstand. 

Berthold's  errors  arose  from  his  sseal  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
poorer  dasees  of  society.  It  is  easier  to  retire  from  the  world 
than  to  mend  it ;  but  Berthold,  though  a  monk,  would  not  sur- 
render the  world  to  the  power  of  eviL  In  his  endeavour 
to  reconcile  his  two  beliefs — that  the  world  was  made  to  be  a 
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home  for  happy  men,  and  that  it  has  been  greatly  depraved — 
he  waa  led  to  some  bold  conclusions.    The  first  was  an  aasertion 
of  the  absolute  freedom  of  man's  will,  to  which  he  ascribed  the 
origin  of  all  existing  evils.    Again,  his  endeavour  to  reconcile  the 
benevolent  purpose  of  the  Creator  with  the  wrongs  and  the 
sufferings  of  society  led  Berthold,  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
Communism  as  a  theory,  to  declaim  in  favour  of  something  very 
much  like  it    He  says  nothing  of  the  necessity  of  physical 
sufferings,  Hn  order  to  lead  to  man's  higher  moral  education,  and 
then  to  more  favourable  circumstances ;  he  knows  nothing  of 
such  doctrines  as  modem  economists  teach  ;  but  when  he  sees  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  ^e  declaims  thus  : — '  There  is  enough  in  the 
world  for  all  of  you,  and  if  any  suffer  want  it  is  because  others 
have  too  much.    God  made  this  world  as  complete  as  He  made 
the  heavens.    As  there  is  no  star  wanting  there,  so  there  is  no- 
thing for  man's  use  left  wanting  here.    There  is  enough  meat, 
and  bread,  and  wine,  and  beer,  fish  and  fowl,  and  game  of  all 
kinds  for  all  of  us  ;    and  if  you  say  it  has  been  unfairly  distri- 
buted, I  reply  that  some  one  has  robbed  you  of  your  proper 
share.'    In  concluding  one  part  of  the  sermon  from  which  we 
quote,  the  preacher  declares  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  belongs 
to  the  poor,  and  that  the  rich  must  buy  it  from  the  poor — in 
other  words,  must  merit  it  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  alms. 
Such  teaching  as  this  was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of  Ber- 
thold's  popularity,  and  its  influence  survived  his  times.    We 
find  its  echoes  in  the  popular  literature  of  the  following  two  hun- 
dred years.    So  strong  was  the  general  democratic  tendency  of 
these  two  centuries,  that  it  was  owing  to  Luther  and  lus  firiends 
that  the  Reformation,  when  it  did  come,  was  not  accompanied  by 
a  sweeping  social  revolution.    Neither  Berthold  nor  the  Mystics 
ever  dreamed  of  such  a  result ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
to  them  the  extreme  left  party  of  the  Reformation  were  greatly 
indebted  for  their  opinions  and  tendencies.    From  the  highest 
truth  to  error  there  may  be  but  a  step.      '  Men  are  created  to  be 
free,'  said  Berthold, '  and  the  gifts  of  providence  ought  to  be  fair- 
ly shared.'    So  thought  John  of  Leyden.    The  good  friar  never 
dreamed  of  having  such  a  follower,  and  if  he  could  have  known 
him,  would  have  been  ashamed  of  him  ;  but  there  was,  neverthe- 
less, an  historical  connection  betweeen  these  two  men. 
Apart  from  some  tedious  repetitions,  the  style  of  Berthold's 
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sennoiis  deserves  high  praise.  He  says  two  or  three  things 
difltiiictly,  and  then  makes  a  full  stop  ;  thus  avoiding  the  compli- 
cations of  which  the  German  language  is  capable.  The  same 
clearness  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Tauler,  though  he  is  called 
a  mystic,  and  his  master,  Eckart,  though  his  writings  may  seem 
abstruse,  on  account  of  the  thoughts  they  are  intended  to  express, 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the  writers  of  Middle  High 
German  prose. 

EcKABT  has  been  called  "  the  father  of  German  speculation  ". 
If  this  means  to  say,  that  he  was  the  first  mystic  writer  on  yX 
Christian  tenets,  it  is  false ;  for  long  before  his  time  mystic 
theology  had  been  developed  in  the  Church.  But  if  we  are  to 
understand  only,  that  Eckart  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  men 
who  wrote  in  Geiinan  on  metaphysics,  the  saying  is  quite  true. 
Master  Hsinrigh  Eckart,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  entered  the  Dominican  order,  was  for  some  time 
a  teacher  in  Paris,  afterwards,  was  made  Provincial  of  his  order 
in  Saxony,  then  was  appointed  General  Vicar  of  Bohemia,  and 
lived  for  some  time  at  Strassburg,  and  at  Cologne,  where,  in  all 
probability,  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Begharden  fraternity,  as 
well  as  with  the  society  of  priests  and  laymen  who  called  them- 
selves *  God's  Friends ' ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  he  was  more 
or  less  acquainted  with  members  of  the  more  advanced  Pan- 
theistic sect  who  called  themselves  "  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit ''. 
These  societies  were  all  more  or  less  widely  spread  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  but  there  is  a  want 
of  clearness  in  the  various  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  their 
doctrines.  Eckart's  own  Pantheistic  doctrine  is  more  refined 
than  that  of  the  "  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit " ;  yet  the  two 
doctrines  w^ere  so  far  alike  that  they  might  easily  be  confounded, 
one  with  the  other,  and  on  this  account  his  teaching  on  certain 
points  of  theology,  was  at  last  condemned  by  the  Church  in  1329. 
He  died  a  year  (perhaps  two  years)  before  that  time.  A  brief 
outline  of  his  main  doctrine  may  be  given.  In  substance  it  is 
like  the  teaching  of  Tauler,  and  supplied,  not  only  some  thoughts, 
but  also  some  forms  of  expression,  employed  by  later  writers, 
including  Bohme  and  Hegel. 

The  following  three  paragraphs  may  be  accepted  as  giving,  in 
a  brief,  dogmatic  form,  the  substance  of  the  mystic  theology 
current  in  the  fourteenth  century : — 
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To  think  clearly  of  the  ground  or  Bubstance  of  all  things  as 
one^  in  an  abstract  sense,  is  impossible.  That  unity,  says  Eckart, 
is  unfathomable,  and  utterly  mysterious.  For  in  all  that  we 
know  there  must  be  implied,  at  least,  the  presence  of  two  ele- 
ments of  thought,  each  making  the  other  distinct,  and  we  must 
also  conceive,  that  some  relation  exists  between  the  two.  We 
must,  therefore,  conceive  that  the  Divine  Being,  in  order  to  be 
known  by  Himself,  must  be  triune.  The  unfathomable  one 
ground  belongs  indeed  to  the  Divine  Nature,  but  is  not  in  itself 
to  be  called  God  ;  for  Gk>d  is  essentially  active,  and  also  intelli- 
gent. His  thoughts  are  acts.  To  know  Himself  he  must  know 
Himself  in  another,  Who  is,  therefore,  not  abstractedly  another, 
but  is  still  one  and  the  same  in  substance.  And  this  concept  of 
one  and  another,  as  ever  distinct  from  each  other,  while  ever  in 
substance  one,  is  a  triune  and  eternal  act  of  which  the  meaning 
cannot  be  shown  in  a  merely  numerical  proposition.  God  knows 
Himself,  as  including  at  once  in  His  own  expanded  being ;  ab- 
solute life,  self-manifestation,  and  love.  This  self-knowledge  of 
God  is  eternal.     Its  reflex  next  takes  place  in  creation. 

For  the  external  manifestation  of  his  power  and  love,  God  has 
created  a  finite  world,  of  which  the  conditions  are  space  and 
time,  and  in  which  a  primal  possibility  of  alienation  from  God 
has  been  made  actual  by  "  the  fall  of  man  ".  Thus  the  intention 
of  creation  would  be  frustrated,  were  there  not  a  means  of  res- 
toration provided,  so  as  to  make  the  fall  itself  a  condition  for  a 
new  manifestation  of  Divine  power  and  goodness. 

This  restoration  takes  place  in  the  union  of  Gk>d  and  Man  in 
one  person.  Who,  by  His  self-sacrifice,  "  draws  all  men  to  Him- 
self,'' t.e.,  to  God,  and  the  infinite  virtue  of  this  sacrifice  is  for 
ever  operative  in  all  who  are  true  believers. 

These  few  thoughts  were  developed,  and  were  more  practically 
treated  in  the  teaching  of  Tauler,  of  whom  some  account  will  be 
given  in  a  later  chapter. 

Eckart  was  a  metaphysical  preacher ;  but  the  general  religious 
tendency  of  his  teaching  was  felt  where  it  was  not  understood. 
It  was  made  to  accord  with  the  pantheistic  doctrine  held  by  '  the 
brethren  of  the  free  spirit,'  whose  errors  were  partly  shared  by 
some  of  those  mystic  pietists  known  as  the  '  Beguini '.  As  distinct 
from  these  two  classes,  the  societies  of  })eople  who  called  them- 
selves *  God's  friends '  were  comparatively  sober  and  pi*actical,  and 
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included  certain  pietists  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  Taiiler  ; 
others  (we  are  told)  were  secretly  associated  with  the  Waldensea 
On  the  whole,  the  accounts  we  have  respecting  these  several 
societies  are  not  clear.  Among  the  missionaries  by  whom  inter- 
course between  the  Waldenses  and  '  Gkxl's  friends '  was  chiefly 
maintained,  a  certain  layman  named  Nicolaus  of  Basel  was  es- 
pecially prominent  The  stories  we  read  of  him  suggest  some 
doubts.  It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  he  was  condemned  for  heresy 
when  he  was  '  more  than  a  hundred  years  old,'  and  that  by  some 
of  his  disciples  his  authority  was  regarded  as  higher  than  that  of 
the  apostles  themselves. 

It  is  probable  that  a  continuity  of  Waldensian  teaching  on 
certain  points  prevailed  through  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  it  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe, 
Husa,  and  their  followers  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  but  this 
question  is  one  still  requiring  further  research. 

The  fact  is  clear,  that  Eckart^s  teaching  has  supplied  the  basis 
of  some  mystic  writings  in  modem  Qerman  literature.  Its 
central  idea  reappears  in  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.* 

*Gostwick;  'German  Coltore  and  Christianity'. — Chap.  zv. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THIRD  PERIOD,    1350-1525. 

tax    lATSR    MIDDLE    AGES— TOWNS^-GUILDS— THE    MASTER   SINGERS— MARRA- 
TIVB  AMD  LYRICAL  VERSE— THE  DRAMA— PROSE  FICTION. 

The  literature  of  the  romantic  medieeval  time  was  hardly  in  its 
full  bloom  when  it  began  to  decay.  The  thirteenth  century 
opened  with  the  songs  of  Walther  and  closed  with  the  *  wise  saws' 
of  the  dry  and  severe  Bamberg  schoolmaster.  His  prosaic  book^ 
Der  RenneTy  marks  the  close  of  the  period  we  have  called  'romantic*. 
This  word,  as  used  by  German  literary  historians,  has  a  far  wider 
meaning  than  the  popular  one,  and  is  employed,  not  only  to  de- 
signate the  literature  of  the  romance  languages,  and  to  mark  some 
characteristics  of  mediaeval  fiction,  but  also  to  express  the  general 
tone  and  tendency  of  mediaeval,  as  distinct  from  both  ancient  and 
from  modern  literature.  That  tone  and  tendency  was  nothing 
less  than  the  utterance  of  a  profound  discontent — an  alienation  of 
the  mind  from  the  world  in  which  it  lived,  a  discontent  tliat  led 
the  monk  to  the  seclusion  of  his  cell,  the  romancist  to  seek  his 
themes  in  foreign  or  imaginary  sources,  and  the  mystic  to  seek 
rest  in  self-abnegation  and  retirement  from  the  world  Contrast 
the  sublime  complainings  of  the  great  mediteval  poet,  Dante,  with 
the  general  tone  of  contentment  and  cheerfulness  that  per>'ades 
the  *  Odyssey ' — ^though  its  hero  is  the  man  '  who  suffered  many 
hardships' — and  a  clear  view  wiW  be  obtained  of  the  opposite 
characteristics  expressed  by  the  words  antique  and  romantic 
Ulysses,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  troubles,  never  despairs.  Mind 
and  body  ;  '  man  and  his  dwelling-place ' ;  his  aspirations  and  his 
fate  ;  '  religion  and  common  life ' ; — all  these  were,  on  the  whole, 
well  united  in  ancient  times ;  but  in  the  middle  ages  this  harmony 
was  broken,  and  it  has  never  yet  been  restored.    We  shall  not 
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find  it  in  the  times  now  to  be  described,  extending  from  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  to  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth. 

The  period  1350-1525,  though  one  of  the  highest  interest  in 
general  history,  and  marked  by  events  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  mankind,  such  as  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  the  invention 
of  printing,  the  revival  of  learning,  and  the  founding  of  universi- 
ties, was  a  very  dark  time  for  German  literfiture,  especially  for 
poetry.  Tet  it  is  only  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
growth  of  opinions  during  1350-1525,  as  expressed  in  the  popular 
literature,  that  it  is  possible  fully  to  understand  the  great  facts  of 
the  times  following.  If  we  imagine  that,  from  the  days  of  the 
Crusades  down  to  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  mediaeval 
Church  existed,  enjoying  all  the  repose  of  faith  and  obedience, 
and  protected  externally  by  a  powerful  monarchy,  and  that,  then, 
'  a  single  monk  suddenly  stepped  out  of  his  cell  and,  by  his  de» 
clamation,  shook  in  pieces  the  Church  and  the  empire,  we  have 
brought  before  our  imagination  a  very  striking  spectacle — nay,  a 
miracle ; — but  no  such  miracle  ever  took  place.  Luther  was 
indeed  an  energetic  man ;  but  he  did  not  do  that  Many  pre- 
cursors had  prepared  the  way  for  the  movement  that  is  associated 
with  his  name.  Before  his  time,  writers  had  gained  populai^ty 
by  the  promulgation  of  democratic  doctrines,  afterwards  widely 
spread  by  means  of  songs  and  satires ;  especiaUy  by  irreverent 
stories  in  which  the  clergy— die  Pfaffen — were  made  the  butts  of 
ridicule.  The  monks  of  St  Gallen,  formerly  noted  for  their  de- 
votion to  useful  learning,  were  now,  we  are  told,  so  illiterate  that 
they  could  not  write  their  own  names.  The  names  of  Tauler 
and  Geiler  show  us  that  in  their  day  faithful  teachers  of  the 
people  were  left  in  the  Church.  Geiler,  in  spite  of  his  eccentri- 
cities, was  a  good  representative  of  a  popular  preacher  ;  but  the 
teaching  of  men  of  Tauler^s  school  was  suited  rather  to  form  a 
select  brotherhood  of  thoughtful  and  religious  men  than  to  supply 
any  basis  for  a  reformation  of  the  people  at  large.  Their  doctrine 
was  too  spiritual  and  refined  for  the  common  people,  and  was 
liable  to  be  misunderstood.  What  the  people  could  most  easily 
accept  and  apply  was  its  negative  purport — that  *  the  kingdom  of 
heaven'  was  to  be  found  in  no  external  church  or  hierarchy. 
The  positive  doctrine,  that  an  internal  renovation  must  supply 
the  true  basis  for  external  reformation,  was  less  understood. 
Mfinzer,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Peasants'  War,  had  studied 
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Taulei's  writings  ;  but  knew  little  of  them  beyond  their  negative 
purport  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  we  are  not  speaking 
here  of  the  intrinsic  merits  of  their  doctrine,  but  of  its  practical 
tendency,  as  commonly  understood  by  the  people. 

While  the  old  faith  was  thus  disturbed,  and  the-  Church  was 
losing  the  affections  of  the  people,  the  affairs  of  the  State  were  in 
a  condition  not  less  unsatisfactory.  The  efforts  of  the  Hohenstau- 
fens  to  maintain  the  unwieldy  empire  founded  by  Karl  the  Great 
left  Germany  a  prey  to  be  contended  for  by  egoistic  princes  and 
their  parties.  Rudolf  of  Habsl^urg  failed  to  restore  union,  partly 
because  he  was  too  much  bent  on  the  establishment  of  his  own 
house,  and  partly  because  what  he  did  well  was  undone  by  the 
errors  of  his  followers.  The  attempts  of  Heinrich  YIL  and  of 
Ludwig  der  Baier  to  extend  their  dominion  in  Italy  led  to  new 
quarrels  with  the  popes,  and  were  followed  by  bans,  interdicts  and 
anarchy.  It  might  seem  impossible  that  any  lord  of  misrule 
could  make  worse  the  disorder  existing  in  the  empire  under  the 
nominal  sway  of  Wenzel ;  the  weakness  of  Friedrich  III.  was,  at 
such  a  time  as  that  in  which  he  was  called  to  reign,  almost  as 
great  a  calamity  as  anarchy  itself  could  be.  He  was  summoned 
to  appear,  as  a  traitor,  before  the  Fehmgericht  of  Westphalia^ 
which  had  partly  usurped  his  imperial  authority.  It  is  enough 
to  say  of  the  times  when  Wenzel  and  Friedrich  III.  were  only 
shadows  of  rulers,  that  the  spread  of  disorder  almost  warranted 
the  existence  of  that  secret  and  dreaded  Westphalian  tribunal ; 
for  its  reign  of  terror  was  better  than  anarchy. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  imperial  power  grew  weaker,  the  people  were 
not  gaining  liberty,  except  in  those  towns  which  were  protected 
by  powerful  commercial  guilds.  £eyond  these  boundaries  knights, 
barons,  and  princes  exercised  authority  on  Rob  Roy's  simple 
plan —  - 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

Old  ballads  tell  us  of  *  Epple  von  Geilingen,*  and  other  titled 
Dick  Turpins,  who  lived  *  by  the  saddle,*  as  they  said — otherwise, 
as  moss-troopers — and,  in  several  instances,  closed  their  adventures 
on  the  *  Rabenstein* — a  place  set  apart  for  the  execution  of  thieves 
and  murderers. 

External  nature  seemed  to  sympathise  with  the  disorder  of  the 
times.    The  oriental  plague  prevailed  in  several  parts  of  Ger- 
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many,  and  its  terrors  induced  in  many  minds  a  tendency  to 
gloomy  fanaticism.  '  Burnings  of  the  Jews  in  all  the  towns 
along  the  Rhine/  as  an  old  chronicler  says,  '  took  place  because 
it  was  believed  that  the  Jews  had  caused  the  pestilence.'  To  call 
the  people  to  repentance, '  the  Brothers  of  the  Scourge  *  travelled 
from  town  to  town,  marching  in  dismal  processions,  and  armed 
with  whips  and  scourges,  with  which  they  publicly  lashed  them- 
selves. Forebodings  of  a  coming  time  of  still  greater  tribulation, 
or  of  the  end  of  the  world,  prevailed  generally.  One  old  chroni- 
cler's book  aboimds  in  memoranda  of  earthquakes,  and  Brandt, 
the  satirist,  died  under  a  cloud  of  melancholy,  because  he  believed 
that  the  world  would  soon  be  drowned.  Literature  was,  on  the 
whole,  in  good  keeping  with  the  realities  of  the  times.  It  was 
not  indeed  all  gloomy  ;  but  when  not  utterly  dull  and  prosaic,  it 
was  for  the  most  part  either  coarse  and  licentious,  or  bitterly 
censorious. 

Such  culture  as  existed  among  the  people  was,  like  the  com- 
merce of  the  times,  mostly  confined  to  the  larger  towns,  where 
guilds  were  the  chief  institutions  of  civilisation.  These  unions  of 
townsmen  arose  from  the  necessity  of  protecting  life  and  property 
against  the  violence  of  the  feudal  nobility.  Commerce  could  not 
exist  without  the  co-operation  of  men  for  mutual  defence.  At 
first  the  guild  was  identical  with  the  whole  body  of  the  towns- 
people ;  but  when  greater  distinctions  of  wealth  prevailed  in  the 
towns,  the  rich  members  of  the  whole  guild  became  aristocratic  and 
exclusive,  and  hence  arose  the  several '  trade  companies '. 

The  merchant  learned  to  despise  the  retail  trader,  and  the 
leather-seller  looked  down  upon  the  shoemaker.  '  No  bakers,  nor 
dealers  in  hides,  nor  costermongers  who  bawl  in  the  streets,  nor 
men  with  soiled  hands  and  blue  nails  admitted  to  the  Guild ' ; — 
such  were  some  of  the  new  regulations,  and  their  exclusiveness 
led  to  the  institution  of  new  guilds  for  the  several  trades  which 
they  represented.  Then  followed  contests  between  the  new  com- 
panies and  the  oligarchies  of  the  old  guUds.  Such  warfare  was 
waged  with  bitter  animosity  in  several  towns,  and  sometimes  led 
to  sanguinary  results.  Ten  members  of  a  working  men's  guild 
were  burned  alive  at  Magdeburg  in  1301,  and,  after  a  battle  be- 
tween the  Weavers'  Company  and  the  oligarchy  of  Cologne,  in 
1371,  thirty-three  of  the  associated  weavers  were  put  to  death, 
and  about  two  thousand — including  wives  and  children — were 
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banished.  Such  facte  are  enough  to  show  that  the  tendency  of 
society  to  divide  itself  into  castes  was  strong  in  these  times — a 
circumstance  that  helps  to  explain  the  institution  of  the  schools 
or  guilds  of  The  Master  Singers. 

The  foundation  of  these  schools  has,  without  any  authority 
beyond  that  of  probability,  been  ascribed  to  Heinrich  Frauen- 
LOB,  already  noticed  as  a  writer  of  lyric  and  didactic  verse  ;  but 
it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  arose  in  several  towns  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  the  institution  of  companies  more  or  less 
co-operative  was  the  fashion  of  the  times. 

The  German  troubadours  and  romancists  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury had  left  unnoticed  the  lives  and  the  interests  of  the  common 
\     people,  and  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  people  took  their  re- 
venge for  that  neglect  by  instituting  a  literature  all  their  own. 
Versification,  out  of  fashion  at  the  courts  of  princes,  was  now 
patronised  by  ropemakers,  smiths,  bakers,  potters,  weavers,  wheel- 
wrights and  tailors ; — all  had  their  songs,  celebrating  their  several 
mysteries.    As  Gervinus  says,  *  There  was  hardly  any  class  in 
society  that  did  not  meddle  with  versification.  .   .   .   Doctors 
prescribed  in  Latin  and  German  verse  ;    astrology  and  physiog- 
nomy were  explained  in  rhymes,  and  the  topographies  and  his- 
tories of  several  towns  were  written  in  verse.'    But  the  art  of 
rhyming  was  not  altogether  entrusted  to  the  care  of  individuals. 
It  had  its  co-operative  stores  and  its  co-operative  productive 
unions.    Special  guilds,  or  schools,  for  the  composition  and  re- 
citation of  verse  were  established  at  Mayence,  Ulm,  Nttmberg, 
and  several  other  towns  ;  the  old  *  Singing  School '  at  Ntlmberg 
was  maintained  until  1770,  and  an  institution  of  the  same  kind 
was  closed  at  Ulm  as  lately  as  in  1839. 

The  motives  of  the  versifying  weavers  at  Ulm  might  screen 
their  homely  manufactures  from  ridicule.  Their  purport  was 
generally  moral  or  religious,  and  they  afforded,  at  least,  a  harm- 
less recreation.  The  shuttle  would  fly  more  lightly,  while  the 
weaver  hummed  over  his  verses  and  his  new  tune,  prepared  for 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Singing  School.  Sunday  conies,  and  a 
board  suspended  in  the  church  announces  that  *  the  Master  Sing- 
ers will  hold  a  meeting  in  their  school  in  the  evening,'  or  in  the 
church  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon  service.  Sometimes,  on 
festive  occasions,  the  members  and  their  friends  are  assembled  in 
the  town-hall,  where  all  the  proceedings  are  conducted  with  a 
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strict  attention  to  order.    In  the  most  prominent  place  three 
umpires  are  seated,  and  in  a  large  oaken  chest,  placed  beside  the 
chief  umpire,  the  properties  of  the  society  are  deposited.    These 
consist   of  gold  and  silver  chains,  which  have  been  worn  by 
FUGoeasfiil  candidates  for  honours.    The  chief  umpire  opens  the 
meeting  by  reciting  some  passages — often  taken  from  the  Bible— 
whicli  have  been  selected  as  themes  for  verses.    Several  com- 
poeitioiis  are  recited,  or  sung,  and  faidts  are  noticed.     Perhaps  a 
plagiarism  is  suspected,  and  hereupon  reference  is  made  to  a 
ponderous  volume  containing  the  notation  of  tunes  that  have  al- 
ready gained  prizes.    At  last,  after  several  compositions  have 
been  tried,  one  candidate  is  declared  victorious.    Thereupon  the 
president  opens  the  oaken  chest,  takes  out  a  chaplet,  which  he 
places  on  the  head  of  the  victor,  while  round  his  neck  he  hangs  a 
silver  chain  with  a  jewel  suspended.     These  articles  still  remain 
the  property  of  the  club,  but  the  master  singer  is  allowed  to  wear 
them  publicly  on  certain  festival  days.    Gloriously  arrayed  in 
these  decorations,  he  will  go  to  recite  his  verses  at  a  meeting  in 
some  neighbouring  town,  and  vanquish  all  the  versifying  weavers 
or  shoemakers  there  assembled.    At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
best  verses  are  copied  in  a  large  volume,  which  is  the  common 
property  of  the  club.    Thus  many  productions  of  the  master 
angers  have  been  preserved  to  modem  times  ;  though  few  have 
proved  worth  all  the  care  bestowed  on  them. 

Of  Poetry,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  in  this 
period  little  or  nothing  deserving  attention.  The  most  important  » X 
writings  of  the  time  are  those  containing  evidences  of  popular  ) 
culture,  or  want  of  culture.  We  shall,  therefore,  pass  briefly  over 
some  inferior  productions  in  epic  and  lyric  verse,  which  connect 
this  period  with  the  preceding,  and  shall  chiefly  pay  attention  to 
the  didactic  and  satirical  writings  in  verse  and  prose,  which, 
however  rude,  are  characteristic  of  the  times. 

In  speaking  thus  of  several  inferior  productions  in  epic  verse, 
we  do  not  include  with  them  the  story  of  the  Fox — the  best  \ 
imaginative  work  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  form  in  which 
it  now  reappears,  it  is  a  free  reproduction,  in  Low  German  verse, 
of  the  Reynard  in  prose  which  appeared  in  the  Netherlands  in 
*1479.  The  story  found  in  the  German  version  of  the  twelfth 
century,  already  noticed  (in  chap,  iii.),  is  greatly  extended  and 
improved  in  the  versified  Eeynke  de  Vos,  printed  at  Liibeck  in 
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1498,  and,  with  some  probability,  ascribed  to  Hermann  Bark* 
HUSEN,  a  printer  at  Rostock. 

In  one  point  of  view,  the  versifier  of  this  Low  German  story  of 
Reynard  may  be  described  as  the  best  writer  of  his  time  ;  for  he 
does  not  fall  into  the  dull  didactic  style  of  writers  who  can  do 
nothing  better  than  compile  maxims.  He  tells  the  story  well, 
though  with  a  greater  fulness  of  detail  than  is  necessary,  and  he 
does  not  stop  to  insert  sermons.  Without  doubt,  he  intended 
some  parts  of  the  tale  to  have  a  satirical  application  ;  but  he  does 
not  interrupt  the  narrative  to  intrude  his  own  reflections  on  his 
readers.  One  of  the  best  passages  of  the  story  is  that  which 
describes  the  Fox  in  his  most  desperate  circumstances— condemned 
to  death,  forsaken  by  all  his  friends,  and  led  to  the  gallows.  No> 
thing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  his  last  request.  If  he  has 
not  lived  well,  he  wishes  to  die  in  an  edifying  manner,  and  there- 
fore begs  that  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  public  confession 
and  to  warn  tran^ressors.  The  King  grants  this  request ;  Rey- 
nard mounts  the  scaffold,  and  thus  confesses  his  sins  : — 

I  see  not  one  in  all  this  throng 

To  whom  I  have  not  done  some  wrong  ; 

And  now,  upon  the  scaffold  here, 

I  wish  to  make  my  conscience  clear  ; 

I  will  not  even  one  sin  conceal : — 

When  but  a  cub  1  learned  to  steal. 

How  well  I  recollect  the  day 

When  first  I  saw  young  lambs  at  play, 

And  carried  off  my  earliest  prey ! 

From  little  crimes  I  passed  to  great ; 

Tlie  wolf  soon  chose  me  as  his  mate  ; 

'  Our  compact ' — so  he  said — *  was  fated, 

Because  our  families  were  related '. 

I  cannot  tell  our  murders  all — 

He  killed  the  great,  and  I  the  small ; 

But  this,  with  death  so  near.  111  say, 

He  never  gave  me  half  the  prey. 

If  ever  we  had  slain  a  calf. 

Poor  Keynard  never  had  the  half. 

Wolf  and  his  'mfe,  with  hunger  keen, 

Too  often  left  the  bones  quite  clean, 

And,  even  if  we  had  killed  an  ox, 

There  was  but  little  for  the  fox. 

Yet  hunger  have  I  never  known  ; 
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I  had  a  pantry  of  my  own, 

Of  treasure  such  a  plenteous  store 

'Twould  serve  me  for  my  life  and  more. 

'  A  treasure  !  Ha  !  What ! '  said  the  king ; 

*  Where  is  it  ?  * — *  Twas  a  wicked  thing  ; 

Twas  stolen  ! '  said  the  fox,  '  and  yet 

That  sin  I  never  shall  regret. 

There  was  a  plot — with  death  so  near, 

111  tell  it  all ;  for  now  'tis  clear 

That,  to  bring  foes  to  tribulation, 

I'd  never  risk  my  soul's  salvation — 

There  was  a  plot  against  the  throne, 

And,  with  the  deepest  shame,  I'll  own, 

Of  all  the  traitors,  that  the  first 

Was  my  own  father,  and  the  worst ; 

Out  of  his  treasure  he  would  pay 

The  villains  hired  the  king  to  slay, 

And,  when  I  stole  it,  loss  of  pelf 

So  vexed  him  that  he  hanged  himself.' 

Tliese  dark  insinuations  serve  their  purpose ;  the  queen,  of 
course,  longs  to  know  all  about  that  treasure,  and  to  possess  it ; 
vhile  the  king  wishes  to  have  full  information  of  the  plot  against 
his  own  life.  Accordingly,  Keynard  is  reprieved,  and,  in  meek 
triumph  over  his  foes,  comes  down  from  the  scaffold.  Then 
follows  another  long  series  of  impositions,  slanders,  and  falsehoods, 
all  associated  with  admirable  self-possession  and  audacity,  and 
mostly  successful.  As  an  ill-used  subject,  Reynard  first  gains 
royal  sympathy,  and  then  becomes  eminently  pious.  Though  he 
bas  well  defended  himself  from  the  charges  preferred  against  him 
br  his  foes — the  wolf,  the  bear,  and  others — ^his  conscience  has 
become  so  tender  that  he  must  go  to  Rome,  to  receive,  at  head- 
quarters, absolution  for  the  peccadilloes  of  his  youth.  On  his 
return  from  this  pilgrimage  he  is  revered  as  a  saint,  and,  as  a 
reward  for  all  his  cunning,  is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Lord  High 
Cbancellor  and  Privy  Seal  of  the  realm  governed  by  King 
KobeL 

When  compared  with  the  story  of  the  Fox,  the  epic  poem  of 
Theuerdanky  though  planned  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I. — the 
bttt  representative  of  the  age  of  chivalry — is  hardly  worth 
naming.  The  emperor  suggested  a  plot  founded  on  some  adven- 
toies  of  his  own  youth — especially  his  courtship  of  Maria  of 
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Burgundy — and  gave  it,  to  be  turned  into  an  epic,  to  one  of  liia 
secretaries,  who,  after  doing  his  work  badly,  handed  it  over,  to 
be  made  worse,  to  another  secretary,  who  added  some  moral 
reflections.  The  result  of  the  labours  of  the  trio — including  an 
emperor — was  a  very  dull  production  ;  but  it  was  well  printed, 
and  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and  eighteen  woodcuts,  at 
IN^timberg,  in  1517.  The  second  edition  (1519)  is  good  ;  but  the 
third  (1537)  is  inferior,  especially  in  the  woodcuts.  Having 
failed  in  verse,  the  emperor  wrote  a  sketch  of  his  own  life  in 
prose,  and  gave  it,  to  be  extended  and  edited,  to  the  secretary  who 
had  been  first  employed  upon  Thetierdank,  This  prose  work, 
entitled  Weisskunig^  has  some  biographical  value,  especially  in  the 
second  part,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  emperor's  studies  for 
the  improvement  of  artillery.  Das  Heldenbuch,  founded  on  old 
national  legends  and  printed  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  far  better  than  Das  Neue  Hetdenbuch,  another  work 
of  the  same  class,  compiled  about  1472.  These  attempts  to  revive 
old  heathen  legends  were  both  more  tolerable  than  a  half-epic, 
half-allegorical  work  entitled  Die  Morin  by  Hermann  von  Sach- 
SENHEIM,  who  died  in  1458.  He  attempts  to  tell  a  romantic  tale 
of  *  Frau  Venus,'  the  knight  *  Tanhauser,'  and  *  faithful  Eckart,' 
-and,  when  he  finds  his  powers  of  imagination  failing,  turns  to  dry 
didactic  writing,  and  fills  up  his  book  with  commonplace  declama- 
tions against  princes,  wealthy  merchants,  and  the  clergy. 

Among  several  writers  of  historical  poems  two  or  three  deserve 
notice,  because  they  described  the  events  of  their  own  times, 
Michael  Beheim,  for  example,  who  died  in  1474,  wrote  in  his 
Buck  von  den  Wienem  an  account  of  the  insiurection  of  the  people 
of  Vienna  against  their  servile  emperor,  Friedrich  III.,  who  was 
mainly  responsible  for  the  chaotic  condition  of  both  the  Church 
and  the  State  in  his  time.  It  has  been  said  that  Beheim's  ac- 
count of  the  insurrection  *has  a  considerable  historical  value,' 
because  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  what  he  tells ;  but  he  was 
utterly  venal,  and  wrote  what  he  thought  would  please  the 
emperor  who  p«ud  him. 

Another  heraldic  versifier,  Peter  der  Suchenwirt,  describes, 
in  his  historical  verses  entitled  Ehrenreden,  many  of  the  events  of 
his  time,  especially  the  battle  of  Sempach,  which  is  more  popularly 
narrated  in  a  ballad  by  Halb  Suter,  who  seems  to  have  been  one 
of  the  combatants  against  Austria.     He  tells  how  Arnold  von 
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Winkelried  made  a  gap  in  the  close  ranks  of  the  Austrian  nobles^ 
who  "were  armed  with  spears,  and  fought  on  foot : — 

Then  *  Ha  ! '  said  Winkelried,  *  my  brethren,  every  one, 
111  make  for  you  a  road,  and  thus  it  shall  be  done  ; 
If  Swit^rland  hath  need,  a  Switzer's  heart  shall  bleed  ; 
To  break  their  close  array,  I  give  my  life  to-day.* 

The  foemen's  spears  he  grasped  with  both  his  arms,  and  pressed. 

All  in  a  bundle  bound,  their  points  upon  his  breast ; 

And  80  he  made  a  way  for  the  Switzers  on  that  day, 

As  he  had  truly  spoken  ;  for  the  Austrian  ranks  were  broken. 

Several  ballads  by  Vett  Weber — especially  one  on  *  the  Battle 
of  Murten' — and  some  war  songs,  telling  of  the  deeds  of  the 
Ditmarsen  men  of  West  Holstein,  are  noticeable  for  their  connec- 
tion with  history.  Der  Bitter  von  Staufenherg  is  an  anonymous 
narrative  poem  of  the  fifteenth  centur)'  which  we  cannot  classify. 
It  tells  the  story  of  a  knight,  whose  bride,  elected  for  him  by  fate, 
is  a  £Edry.  This  strange  poem  seems  to  have  suggested  some  of 
the  incidents  in  the  well-known  story  of  *  Undine  \ 

The  few  attempts  made  to  continue  the  lyric  strains  of  a  bygone 
time  may  be  briefly  noticed.  One  of  the  latest  of  the  knights 
who  wrote  Minnelitder  was  Oswald  von  Wolkekbtein,  bom  in 
1367,  a  military  adventurer,  who  wandered  in  England,  Scotland, 
Bohemia,  Palestine,  and  Spain.  His  verses  give  many  incidents 
of  his  life,  and  are  not  without  merit  with  regard  to  their  style. 
The  same  praise  may  be  given  to  some  lyrical  poems  ascribed  to 
MuscatblCt,  who  seems  to  have  lived  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  didactic  and  satirical  temper  of  his  times  is  expressed 
in  one  of  his  productions,  oddly  entitled,  *A  Great  Lie*.  It 
celebrates  the  patriotism  of  princes,  the  equity  of  judges,  and  the 
piety  of  the  clergy.  Tlie  characteristic  discontent  of  the  period 
finds  another  form  of  expression  in  the  religious  lyrics  of  Heinrich 
VON  Laufenberq.  They  say  nothing  of  the  heroism  of  endurance 
nor  of  peace  sought  in  the  fulfilment  of  duty  ;  but  utter  a  rest- 
less longing  to  retire  from  the  world.  *  I  long  to  be  at  home  ;  to 
be  at  home  in  heaven  ! '  says  Heinrich  in  some  verses  nearly  as 
popular  in  their  tone  lis  the  hymns  used  in  modem  Simday 
schools. 

For  heartiness  and  vigour  of  expression  several  popular  songs 
by  unknown  authors  must  be  commended,  and  the  same  praise 
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belongs  to  the  Bacchanalian  songs  of  Hans  RosENBLt^T.  Our 
statement,  that  versification  was  a  popular  amusement  in  tHoae 
days,  might  be  confirmed  by  reference  to  numerous  proverbs, 
riddles,  and  tricks  in  verse — such,  for  instance,  as  reserving  all  tHe 
sense  of  an  epigram  for  the  last  line.  There  prevailed,  in  fact,  a 
mania  for  making  rhymes.  When  Berthold,  the  popular  preacHer, 
wished  to  impress  a  few  words  on  the  memories  of  his  hearers,  lie 
called  for  a  versifier : — *  Now  if  there  is  any  ballad-maker  in  my 
congregation,  let  him  mark  these  words,  and  put  them  into  a  song, 
and  let  it  b^  short  and  sweet,  and  ring  so  prettily  that  the  little 
children  may  learn  it  and  sing  it'  This  fashion  of  rhyming 
increased  in  inverse  ratio  with  the  growth  of  true  poetry. 

The  dramatic  productions  of  the  later  middle  ages  have  con- 
siderable interest  in  the  history  of  culture,  but  are  destitute  of 
X    literary  merit    It  may  be  assumed  that  the  earlier  religious  plays, 
written  in  Latin,  were  introduced  by  monks  as  substitutes  for 
some  rude  dramatic  performances  of  heathen  origin.     The  events 
celebrated  by  the  Church  at  Christmas,  on  Good  Friday,  and  at 
Easter,  supplied  the  materials  for  dramas  of  very  simple  construe- 
tion,  which  were  recited  rather  than  acted  in  churches.    But  when 
the  vernacular  tongue  had  been  adopted  in  these  sacred  plays, 
and  popular  taste  had  insisted  on  the  intrusion  of  comic  interludes 
in  them,  their  performance  in  churches  was  forbidden.      The 
people  were  then  amused  with  theatrical  Representations  given, 
on  a  larger  scale,  in  the  open  air.    A  stage  with  nine  stories  was 
erected  at  Metz  in  1427.     Properties  were  collected  without  any 
regard  for  correct  costume.    A  burgomaster's  robe  might  fit  either 
Judas  or  Gabriel.     The  clergy  performed  in  the  serious  parts 
of  the  play,  and  the  comic  interludes  were  supplied  by  the  laity 
and  by  professional  buffoons.     The  mixture  of  sacred  and  comic 
subjects  was  often  offensive  in  the  highest  degree  ;  for  the  most 
solemn  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels  were  associated  with  gro- 
tesque circumstances.    The  characters  introduced  in  these  plays 
became  more  and  more  numerous  ;  and  the  performance  of  a 
drama  sometimes  occupied  two  or  three  days.    These  amusements 
were  continued  after  the  Reformation.    A  grand  spectacle-play, 
in  fifty  acts,  performed  in  1571,  required  the  services  of  one 
hundred  players  and  five  hundred  pantomimists  ;  and  in  1593, 
Johann  Brummer  put  into  a  dramatic  form  the  greater  part  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.    In  one  of  the  oldest  Easter  plays — ^  the 
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Innsprack  Play '  of  the  fourteenth  century — the  serious  parte  of 
the  plot  are  relieved  by  the  appearance  of  the  clown,  '  Rubin/  and 
{several  other  comic  characters,  who  perform  an  absurd  interlude 
as  far  out  of  place  as  possible.  The  'Alsfelder  Passion  Play/ 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  is,  in  some  respects,  worse  than  the  above- 
named  ;  chiefly  on  account  of  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  the 
character  of  '  Maria  Magdalena,*  who  here  comes  upon  the  stage 
dancing  among  a  crowd  of  demons.  In  another  play — Frau 
Jutteiiy  written,  most  probably,  in  the  fifteenth  century — the  plot 
is  founded  on  the  ridiculous  fable  of  the  feminine  pope,  Johanna. 
We  may  notice,  in  passing,  that  the  '  Oberammergau  Passion 
Play,'  performed  by  Bavarian  peasants  in  1871,  cannot  be  traced 
farther  back  than  1654.  It  is  throughout  serious,  and  free  from 
the  objectionable  traite  of  the  medieval  dramas  we  have  noticed. 
Its  performance — repeated  with  intervals  of  ten  years — has  had, 
it  is  said,  a  good  moral  effect  on  the  people  of  Oberammergau. 

The  FcLgtnachtstpieU — *  Shrove  Tuesday  Plays' — were  rude  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  were  mostly  performed  by  journey- 
men and  apprentices,  who  went  from  house  to  house  and  levied 
contributions.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  such  dialogues  as 
are  found  in  these  pieces  could  have  been  patronised  by  assembled 
families,  including  both  sons  and  daughters ;  but  there  can  be  no 
lioubt  of  the  fact  Many  pieces  begin  alike :  a  herald  begs  the 
attention  of  the  audience  ;  then  follow  some  indecorous  dialogues, 
intended  to  be  amusing,  and  concluding  with  an  apology,  urgently 
required.  Two  of  the  most  fertile  inventors  of  such  dialogues 
were  RosENBLt^T  and  FoLZ,  master  singers  at  Niimberg.  The 
offences  that  would  have  justified  their  expulsion  from  the  sing- 
ing-school of  that  old  town  were  repeated  in  their  plays,  which 
(sometimes  ended  with  an  apology  like  this  : — 

If  aught  offend  you  in  our  rhyme, 
fiemember,  'tis  a  merry  time, 
And  Lent  is  quickly  coming  on, 
When  all  our  frolics  will  be  gone. 

To  give  a  notion  of  the  simplicity  of  the  plot  in  a  Shrove 
Tuesday  play,  we  may  take  one  of  the  most  decorous  specimens — 
'The  Emperor  and  the  Abbot*.  Here  is  the  old  story  of  which 
the  people  never  grew  weary — the  triumph  of  native  wit  over 
learning.  The  emperor  proposes  three  hard  questions  to  the 
abbot,  who,  of  course,  cannot  answer  them,  and,  to  avoid  the 
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penalty  attached  to  his  failure,  consults  a  miller  noted  for  liU 
ready  wit,  as  well  as  for  stealing  com.  The  miller  treats  the 
churchman's  dulness  with  contempt,  puts  on  the  abbofs^robe?, 
and,  in  the  emperor's  presence,  solves  the  three  problems.  He  is, 
of  course,  installed  in  the  place  of  the  incapable  abbot,  and, 
though  a  boor  now  comes  forward  and  accuses  th^  miller  of  theft, 
this  is  not  regarded  as  a  disqualification  for  his  new  office.  Ano- 
ther boor  contradicts  the  accuser,  and  a  fray  seems  likely  to  follow, 
when  a  third  boor  steps  forward  and  proposes  a  rustic  dance,  witli 
which  the  performance  concludes.  One  of  Rosenbltit's  pieces 
contains  unsparing  satire  on  the  upper  classes.  The  Grand  Sultan 
comes  from  Constantinople  to  Nttrnberg,  in  order  to  reprove  the 
clergy  and  the  nobility  for  their  vices.  There  is  in  this  piece  a 
noticeable  reference  to  the  independence  of  the  guild  of  Niimberg. 
The  representatives  of  the  x>op6»  ^^^  emperor,  and  the  princes  rail 
against  *  the  great  Turk '  for  his  interference  with  their  affairs  of 
government,  and  threaten  to  put  him  to  death  ;  but  the  Burger- 
meister  of  Niimberg  steps  boldly  forward  and  declares  that,  in 
spite  of  the  pope,  the  emperor,  and  the  princes,  *  the  great  Turk,* 
who  has  told  them  the  truth,  shall  be  defended  by  the  citizens, 
and  shall  have  safe  conduct  back  to  his  own  dominions. 

In  Prose  Fiction  some  translations  by  Niklas  von  Wyle,  who 
was  a  schoolmaster  at  Zurich  in  1446-47,  and  others  by  Heinrich 
Steinhowel,  a  surgeon  at  Ulm,  and  Albrecht  von  Eyb,  a  canon  at 
Bamberg  (1420-83),  deserve  notice  as  contributions  to  an  improved 
style  of  prose.     But  the  most  interesting  prose  translations  of  the 
time  are  those  of  *  The  Seven  Wise  Masters'  and  the  Gesta  Roman- 
orum.     The  first  of  these  favourite  books  of  mediaeval  times  had 
an  oriental  origin,  and  was  probably  introduced  into  Europe 
during  the  Crusades.     A  Latin  version  was  written  about  1184, 
and  was  followed  by  translations  in  several  European  languages. 
The  authorship  of  the  Gesta  RoTnanorwm,  at  first  written  in  medi- 
seval  Latin,  has  been,  with  some  probability,  ascribed  to  a  monk 
named  Helinand,  who  died  in  1227.     The  book,  which  consists 
of  fables,  anecdotes,  and  passages  from  Roman  history  (so-called) 
— all  given  in  a  mediteval  style — ^supplied  light  reading  for  monks, 
and  was  afterwards  used  as  a  fimd  of  materials  for  fabulists, 
novelists,  and  such  versifiers  as  Hans  Sachs.    The  German  trans- 
lation was  first  printed  at  Augsburg  in  1498. 
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Satire  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  these  times,  and  found 
utterance  in  many  popular  stories,  in  verse  and  prose.  Though 
these  are  often  very  low  and  coarse,  both  in  style  and  in  choice  of 
subjects,  they  are  parts  of  the  literature  of  the  fifteenth  century 
too  prominent  to  be  left  unnoticed.  A  fair  description  of  them  is 
attended,  however,  with  some  difficulty,  as  Sebastian  Brandt 
indicates,  in  his  *■  Ship  of  Fools,'  where  he  speaks  of  some  popular 
jest-books  and  satires  of  his  time  : — *  Frivolity  and  coarseness  are 
canonised  in  our  day,'  he  says ;  *  he  who  can  make  the  most 
unseemly  jWt — especially  on  some  serious  subject — is  esteemed 
the  greatest  genius.  This  low  taste  of  the  people  may  be  partly 
ascribed  to  the  neglect  of  our  so-called  wise  men,  or  scholars,  who 
study  everything,  and  are  ready  to  teach  anything,  save  good 
morals  for  the  people.  So  learning  itself  is  made  to  appear 
ridiculous,  and,  while  our  scholars  are  studying  necromancy, 
astrology,  alchemy,  and  other  quackeries,  the  multitude  are  left 
in  gross  ignorance,  and  laugh  at  everything  that  is  wise  and  good. 
And  this  great  invention  of  printing  does  not  mend  the  matter ; 
for  the  printers  care  not  what  kind  of  books  they  send  into  the 
world,  but  circulate  fortune-telling  pamphlets,  scandalous  satires, 
and  anything  that  will  selL'  The  chief  objects  of  the  satires  here 
referred  to  are  the  clergy  and  the  nobility;  but  the  wealthy 
townsmen  are  not  spared.  The  peasantry  are  mostly  allowed  to 
escape  easily,  and  the  boor,  who  is  often  the  hero  of  a  comic 
story,  though  illiterate,  and  not  without  a  taint  of  the  rogue  in 
his  character,  is  described  as  having  such  a  rude  force  of  native 
wit  that  he  can  refute  the  clergy,  answer  questions  proposed  by 
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doctors  and  lawyers,  and  rednce  a  bishop  to  silence.  The  coming 
times  of  the  Peasants'  War  were  foreshadowed  in  this  comic 
literature,  which  retained  its  popularity  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
One  collection  of  comic  and  satirical  stories,  edited  by  a  monk, 
Johannes  Pauli,  in  1522,  soon  passed  through  thirty  editions. 
If  a  monk  was  as  free  as  we  find  Brother  Pauli,  in  his  censures  of 
the  clergy  and  the  nobility,  the  reader  may  guess  what  the  greater 
freedom  of  the  people  must  have  been ;  and  if  Dr.  Geiler,  the 
celebrated  preacher  of  Strassburg,  could  introduce  in  a  sermon  a 
popular  tale  of  a  boor  reproving  a  bishop,  it  is  easy  to  surmise 
what  might  be  said  mit  of  church.  The  prevailing  temper  of  the 
day  found  expression  in  free  and  coarse  satires,  marked  by  con- 
tempt of  authority,  ridicule  of  the  pretensions  of  the  educated 
classes,  and  a  mockery  of  things  represented  as  sacred. 

It  has  already  been  shown  how,  in  the  story  of  *  Parson  Amis,' 
a  beneficed  clergyman  is  represented  as  gaining  his  livelihood  by 
a  series  of  impositions.  In  a  later  story  of  the  same  class,  '  the 
Parson  of  Ealenberg '  sells  bad  wine  at  a  high  price,  and  attracts 
customers  by  announcing  that,  on  a  certain  day,  he  will  take  a 
flight  from  the  top  of  the  steeple.  The  peasantry  are  collected  in 
great  numbers  to  witness  the  feat  It  is  a  hot  day,  and  as  the 
pastor  keeps  his  flock  long  waiting,  while  he  is  trimming  his 
pinions,  they  are  glad  to  drink  his  sour  wine  and  to  pay  for  it. 
At  last,  he  asks  if  anyone  present  can  give  evidence  of  such  a 
flight  having  been  safely  made,  and  when  they  say  *  No,'  he  telbt 
them  he  will  not  attempt  it  In  another  popular  tale,  the  parish 
priest  is  described  as  so  fatuous,  that  he  cannot  remember  the 
order  of  the  days  of  the  week.  To  help  his  memory,  he  makes, 
on  every  week-day,  one  birch-broom,  and,  by  placing  his  six 
brooms  in  a  row  and  frequently  counting  them,  he  knows  when 
Sunday  comes,  and  prepares  to  read  mass.  A  wag  steals  away 
the  broom  that  should  mark  Saturday,  and  on  Sunday  morning 
the  priest  is  found  making  another  broom  instead  of  going  to 
church.  In  a  story  quoted  by  Geiler  in  a  sermon,  we  find  a 
bishop  riding  out  at  the  head  of  forty  mounted  attendants.  He 
sees  a  boor  standing  still,  staring,  as  in  great  amazement,  and 
reproves  him  for  this  rudeness.  *  I  would  have  you  understand,' 
says  the  rich  churchman, '  that  I  am  not  only  a  bishop,  but  alto  a 
temporal  prince.  If  you  wish  to  see  me  as  a  bishop,  you  must 
come  to  church.'  *  But,'  says  the  boor,  *  when  the  enemy  at  last  runs 
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awaj  with  the  prince,  where  will  the  hishop  be  found  ? '  In 
another  story  we  are  introduced  to  a  priest  whose  morals  are  bad, 
though  he  is  a  good  preacher.  He  is  grieved  to  find  that  his 
flock  obstinately  follow  his  example,  rather  than  his  advice,  and 
thus  exposes  their  error.  On  a  certain  day,  after  long  wet  weather, 
he  leads  a  procession  through  the  viUage,  and  walks  resolutely 
through  the  deepest  mire  he  can  find.  The  people  refuse  to  tread 
in  his  footsteps.  '  That  is  right,'  says  the  priest ;  *  attend  in 
future  to  what  I  say  in  my  sermons,  and  never  notice  what  I  do.' 
These  are  tame  examples  of  some  of  the  satires  levelled  against 
the  clergy,  but,  for  the  obvious  reasons  which  Brandt  points  out, 
the  choice  of  specimens  is  limited. 

There  are  many  stories  more  objectionable  than  the  following  : 
— *  The  wife  of  a  nobleman  was  deeply  grieved  on  account  of  the 
death  of  a  pet  spaniel,  and  begged  that  its  remains  might  be 
buried  in  consecrated  soiL  Her  husband  bribed  the  parish  priest, 
and  the  burial  took  place  according  to  the  lady's  wish.  When 
the  bishop  heard  of  it,  he  sent  for  the  oflfending  priest,  and  told 
him  he  must  be  excommunicated.  *'  But  I  received  a  large  bribe,'* 
said  the  priest,  in  order  to  excuse  what  he  had  done.  '*  How 
much  9 "  asked  the  bishop  ;  and  the  ofifender  answered,  ''  Four 
hundred  florins."  "  Four  hundred  florins !"  the  bishop  exclaimed, 
in  great  amazement ;  "  and  did  you  read  the  full  service  ? " 
**  Certainly  not,"  said  the  priest,  now  hoping  to  escape.  "  Then 
I  must  fine  you,"  said  the  bishop,  "  for  that  omission,  after  re- 
ceiving such  a  liberal  fee.  Hand  over  to  me  the  four  hundred 
florins." ' 

Popular  satires  on  the  rapacity  of  the  aristocracy  are  mostly  too 
earnest  to  be  humorous.  In  one,  for  example,  we  read  of  a  youth 
found  guilty  of  highway  robbery  and  hurried  away  to  be  executed. 
Some  noblemen,  passing  by,  are  disposed  to  intercede  for  his  life, 
but  when  they  are  told  the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  guilty 
they  have  no  mercy  for  him.  They  care  nothing  for  his  crime  in 
itself ;  but  *  he  has  usurped,'  they  say,  *one  of  the  chief  privileges 
of  the  nobility'.  *A  fine  nobility  that !'  says  Brother  Pauli; 
*  thank  God  we  have  nothing  like  it  now '  (1522^  But  this  thanks- 
giving must  have  been  ironical ;  for,  as  late  as  about  1655,  old 
Qotz  von  Berlichingen  wrote  an  account  of  his  own  forays  against 
travelling  merchants,  describing  his  robberies  as  if  they  had  been 
the  innocent  pastimes  of  his  childhood. 
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A  long  ballad  of  the  fifteenth  century,  already  referred  to, 
describes  the  justice  and  kindness  of  many  knights  and  barons  in 
their  conduct  towards  their  inferiors ;  but,  at  the  close,  the 
writer  says  that  he  has  been  trying  to  utter  *  the  greatest  possible 
untruth  \    Several  satires  directed  against  wealthy  townspeople, 
their  guilds  and  their  growing  liberties,  may  be  briefly  passed 
over.     In  one  instance,  at  least,  the  rude  invectives  of  the  peasants 
were  well  retorted  by  a  townsman,  Heinrich  Wittbnwbiler, 
who  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century.     In  a  long  versified  story, 
entitled  '  The  Ring,'  he  gives,  in  a  mock-heroic  style,  the  details 
of  a  boor's  wedding,  and  merry-making,  which  are  followed  by  a 
fray.    The  coarse  humour  of  some  parts  of  this  story  proves  that 
the  author  was  very  well  matched  against  the  boors ;  though  in 
other  passages  he  writes  with  sobriety  and  good  taste.      His 
purport,  he  tells  us,  was  didactic  ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  deco- 
rate his  story  with  grotesque  features  in  order  to  suit  the  popular 
taste.    That  the  people  relished  satire  and  humour,  however  gross, 
was  sufficiently  proved  by  the  success  of  many  of  the  stories  and 
dialogues  invented  or  versified  by  such  writers  as  Hans  RobenblCt 
and  Hans  Folz,  of  the  Master  Singers'  School  at  Nflmberg  (see 
chap,  v.,  p.  77).    If  all  their  jocose  stories  were  recited  in  that 
school  it  was  not  very  strictly  conducted.    We  refer  to  them  as 
fair  representatives  of  many  comic  narratives  of  domestic  immo- 
rality.   The  following  anecdote  intended  to  show  the  folly  of 
extreme  kindness,  is  one  of  the  least  objectionable  of  this  class  : — 
^  A  bad  wife,  who  had  often  been  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
was  at  last  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory.    Her  husband 
begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  suffer  the  punishment  instead 
of  his  wife,  and  his  request  was  granted  when  he  had  bribed  the 
magistrates.    He  stood  in  the  pillory  for  some  hours,  and  endured 
all  the  disgrace  which  the  woman  had  merited.     Some  short  time 
afterwards  when  his  wife  had  returned  to  her  evil  ways,  and  he 
found  it  impossible  to  live  in  peace  with  her,  he  reproached  her 
and  told  her  how  often  she  had  brought  disgrace  on  his  household. 
'  It  may  be  all  true,'  said  the  wife,  when  several  of  her  sins  had 
been  named, '  but  I  can  say  at  least  one  good  thing  for  myself  : 
I  have  never  stood  in  the  pillory  ! '    A  passing  notice  must  be 
given  of  the  popular  nonsense  of  such  books  as  EuUnspiegel  and 
Die  SchUdburger, 
The  first  of  these  jest-books  was  published  in  1519  by  an  un- 
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known  compiler,  who  collected  a  number  of  jocose  stories  long 
current  among  the  people.  Eulenspiegel,  the  hero  of  the  tales, 
was  by  birth  a  peasant,  but  gained  his  notoriety  as  a  wandering 
journeyman,  and  concealed  a  love  of  fun  and  mischief  under  the 
disguise  of  extraordinary  simplicity. 

His  chief  characteristic  makes  him  a  model  for  attorneys.  In 
obedience  to  all  instructions  given  by  his  masters,  he  accepts  their 
words  in  a  strictly  literal  sense,  and  so  as  to  pervert  their  mean- 
ing. He  always  means  well ;  his  purpose  is  honest,  and  his  dispo- 
sition is  obliging ;  but  his  mental  vision  is  oblique,  like  that  of 
Ralph  in  '  Hudibras,'  who  by  fieiir  logic  could  defend  almost  any 
absurdity.  A  furrier  gives  Master  Eulenspiegel  orders  to  make 
some  fur-coats  of  wolves'  skins,  and,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  calls 
them  '  wolves ' ;  the  honest  joumejrman,  therefore,  stuflfs  the  hides 
with  hay,  and  sends  them  back  as  preserved  specimens  of  the 
species  cants  lupus.  When  the  furrier  refuses  to  pay  for  these 
curiosities,  Eulenspiegel  complains  as  an  ill-used  working-man, 
and  at  the  same  time  gives  his  master  a  lesson  on  the  correct  use 
of  language.  '  If  you  wanted  fur-coats  made  from  the  skins  of 
wolves,'  says  Eulenspiegel,  *  why  did  you  not  tell  me  so  plainly  1  * 
The  popularity  of  EuUnspiegd  may  be  partly  ascribed  to  the 
coarseness  of  some  of  his  jokes.  A  considerable  amount  of  learn- 
ing has  been  expended  on  the  derivation  of  his  name,  but  it  still 
remains  doubtful.  It  has  been  asserted  by  several  writers  that 
*  Tyll  Eulenspiegel '  actually  lived,  *  probably  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century '  ;  that  '  he  travelled  mostly  in  the  north 
of  Germany,  and  at  last  settled  at  Mollen  near  Liibeck,  where  he 
was  buried  in  1350,'  and  that '  long  after  that  time  his  grave  used 
to  be  visited  by  wandering  journeymen  and  others.'  No  good 
authority  can  be  referred  to  for  these  statements. — Eulenspiegel's 
jokes  were,  most  probably,  both  invented  and  circulated  by  wan- 
dering Oeullen — journeymen  taUors,  shoemakers,  and  joiners — 
who  had  a  literature  of  their  own  in  these  times. 

The  other  series  of  popidar  stories  tells  us  how,  in  old  times,  'the 
men  of  SchUda ' — a  town  in  Prussian  Saxony — were  so  wise  that 
their  advice  on  the  management  of  government  affairs  was  eagerly 
sought  after  by  many  foreign  princes.  The  result  was  that  '  the 
wise  men '  were  very  seldom  found  at  home,  and  their  own  affairs 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  a  ruinous  condition.  Their  wives  then 
called  the  philosophers  back  to  Schilda,  and,  in  a  general  coimcil, 
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it  was  resolved  that,  for  the  fature,  their  wisdom  should  be  con- 
cealed under  a  pretence  of  extreme  folly.  This,  at  last,  became 
their  second  nature ;  so  that  they  were  incapable  of  managing 
their  own  estates,  and  Schilda  was  again  in  great  adversity. 
Numerous  emigrations  then  followed  ;  the  men  of  Schilda  went 
forth,  and  settled  in  all  the  surrounding  lands,  and  this  explains 
the  fact  that  their  descendants  are  now  found  everywhere. 

The  preceding  notices  of  a  popular  literature  charactensed 
mostly  by  its  satirical  spirit  may  serve  to  explain  the  remarkable 
popularity  of  Das  Narrenschiff  (^  The  Ship  of  Fools  *),  printed  at 
Basel  in  1494.    Though  it  had  no  beauty  of  style,  its  superiority 
to  the  ordinary  didactic  and  satirical  books  of  the  times  was  soon 
recognised  by  the  educated  classes.    Ten  editions  of  the  book 
were  issued  before  the  close  of  the  year  1512  ;  it  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  English,  and  French,  and  Geiler,  the  popular 
preacher,  chose  it  as  his  text-book  for  a  series  of   sermons. 
Sebastian  Brandt,  the  writer  of  this  successful  book,  was  bom 
in  1458  at  Strassburg,  where  he  was  appointed  town-clerk  in  1503, 
and  died  in  1521.    Ue  was  the  friend  of  Dr.  Geiler,  and  was 
patronised  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.     Of  all  the  satirists  of 
this  period  Brandt  was  the  most  amiable.    He  felt  grief  for  the 
errors  and  miseries  of  the  age,  and  his  latest  years  were  darkened 
by  a  foreboding  that  the  world  would  perish  in  a  second  general 
deluge  in  1524.    In  his  ^  Ship '  the  author  arranges  *  fools '  in  one 
hundred  and  ten  classes  ;  but  in  describing  them  he  writes  with- 
out a  plan,  and  his  book  is  a  series  of  ill-connected  homilies,  pro- 
verbs, and  complaints  on  such  topics  as  the  decay  of  true  religion 
and  the  growth  of  infidelity  and  superstition.    One  of  his  best 
sermons  is  on  the  moral  training  of  children,  and  another  is 
directed  against  the  contempt  of  poverty.     He  generally  reproves 
without  bitterness  and,  with  good  humour,  classes  himself  with 
'  the  fools  who  buy  more  books  than  they  can  read  and  under- 
stand '.    Among  several  passages  illustrative  of  the  rude  manners 
of  the  age,  one  of  the  more  remarkable  refers  to  gross  disorder  in 
places  of  worship.      The  satirist  might  well  have  been  more 
severe  than  he  is  in  describing  *  the  fools  who  bring  their  hounds 
to  church,  and  strut  about  and  chatter  loudly  while  the  Mass  is 
read '.     Geiler,  in  one  of  his  sermons,  makes  the  same  complaint 
'  Another  sign  of  a  fool,'  he  says,  '  is  disturbing  divine  worship, 
as  some  do  who  come  into  the  church  with  their  birds  and  their 
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dogs,  as  if  they  were  going  out  hawking  or  hunting.  What  with 
the  tinklings  of  their  hawks'  hells  and  the  snarling  of  their  hounds, 
neither  the  preacher  nor  the  choristers  can  he  heard.'  To  make 
his  complaint  more  remarkable,  the  preacher  refers  to  men  in  holy 
orders  who  were  guilty  of  such  gross  irreverence. 

In  these  notices  of  literature  in  its  connection  with  the  faith 
and  the  morals  of  the  age,  the  sermons  of  Geiler  (1445-1510) 
most  he  mentioned  with  respect.  Though  he  stooped  too  low  in 
his  endeavours  to  win  the  attention  of  the  people,  he  was  a  faith- 
ful and  practical  teacher.  In  a  series  of  discourses  '  on  the  sins 
of  the  tongue,'  one  of  the  best  is  on  a  topic  that  would  hardly  be 
here  expected — silence.  The  preacher  ascribes  all  due  praise  to 
silence,  but  condemns  it  when  it  has  for  its  motive  either  in- 
dolence, or  pride,  or  cowardice.  The  discourse  is  very  distinctly 
arranged,  but  has  too  many  subdivisions.  As  an  example  of  the 
preacher's  extreme  condescension,  one  sermon  is  noticeable  in 
which  he  deduces  Moral  lessons  from  natural  history.  He  tells 
his  congregation  that  a  hare  has  long  ears,  which  are  quick  in 
catching  sounds,  '  and  these  signify  the  attention  with  which  we 
should  hear  the  Bible  read ' ;  and  that  a  hare  can  run  better  up- 
hill than  down,  which  shows  that  a  Christian  should  be  active 
in  climbing  up  the  hill  of  virtue.  When  a  lion  had  been  ex- 
hibited in  a  show  at  Strossburgh,  the  preacher  followed  as  a  com- 
petitor for  popular  attention,  with  a  sermon  on  '  the  lion  of  hell '. 
It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  eccentricities  of  Geiler's  sermons 
may  be  ascribed  to  their  editors,  for  among  them  we  find  Johan- 
nes Pauli,  already  named  as  a  collector  of  jokes. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a  satirist  far  more  energetic  than 
Sebabtian  Brandt — a  restless,  wandering,  polemic  monk  named 
Thomas  Murner,  who  may  be  regarded  as  on  extreme  represen- 
tative of  all  the  discontent  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  bom  at  Strossburg  in  1475,  and  after  studying  in  several 
schools  in  Paris,  Cologne,  Prague,  and  Vienna,  was  crowned  poet 
laureate  by  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  The  rest  of  his  biography 
is  a  report  of  controversies  in  which  he  was  incessantly  engaged. 
One  of  the  first  was  that  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans 
respecting  the  immaculate  conception.  In  early  life  Mumer  was 
the  friend  of  Reuchlin,  and  at  its  close  he  was  one  of  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Luther.  No  class  of  society  was  safe  from  Mumer's 
satire.     He  wrote  against  bishops,  reformers,  monks,  nuns,  noble- 
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truth,  but  hardly  Bee  the  results  to  which  they  lead  men.  If 
error  has  an  overwhelming  majority,  what  hope  is  there  for  the 
truth  ?  If  all  the  world  has  always  been  wrong,  why  not  distrui^t 
the  satirist  himself  ?  Whatever  the  errors  of  society,  they  will 
not  be  corrected  by  abstract  maxims.  The  polemic  writer  often 
assumes  as  an  axiom  that,  since  his  opponents  are  wrong,  he  mu8t 
be  right — if  two  dark  colours  differ  by  a  shade,  one  must  be  white. 
But  it  is  clear  that  of  two  contending  parties  both  may  be  in 
error,  and  the  truth  may  rest  with  a  third,  not  involved  in  their 
dispute.  Mumer  had  many  followers  who,  dissenting  from  his 
opinions,  were  like  him  in  temper.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  bitter  polemic  writers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  name 
has,  therefore,  suggested  remarks  that  may  be  applied  as  fairly  to 
some  of  his  opponents  as  to  himself. 

Our  view  of  this  closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  been,  on 
the  whole,  gloomy.  The  impression  we  have  received  from  the 
low  imaginative  literature  of  the  times  is  not  removed  when  we 
turn  to  history.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed  here,  as  in  other 
places,  that  a  history  of  German  Literature  is  not  a  complete 
history  of  German  Culture, 
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CHAPTER  V^I. 
THIRD  PERIOD.     1860-1526. 

CBBONICLES  OF  TOWNS— DIDACTIC  PROSE— THE   MYSTICS— TAUUER—*  DEB 

FRANCKFORTBR '. 

Among  the  chroniclers  of  the  period,  one  of  the  earliest  was 
Fritzsche  Closener,  a  canon  of  Strassburg,  who  died  in  1384. 
He  wrote,  in  very  simple  prose,  a  record  of  the  chief  events  of  his 
times,  and  his  chronicle — excepting,  perhaps,  the  notes  on  frequent 
earthquakes — seems  trustworthy.  The  most  interesting  passages 
are  those  which  describe  the  spread  of  the  pestilence,  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Jews,  and  the  processions  of  the  flagellants.  His 
accoimt  of  the  *  black  death ' — so  the  epidemic  of  the  times  was 
called — makes  it  clear  that  it  was  the  Oriental  plague.  *  In  the 
year  1349,'  he  says,  'when  the  flagellants  came  to  Strassburg, 
there  was  a  mortality  among  the  people,  such  as  had  never  been 
known  before,  and  it  continued  all  the  time  the  flagellants  stayed 
with  us,  but  abated  when  they  went  away.  Every  day,  in  each 
parish,  from  eight  to  ten  corpses  were  buried  in  the  churchyard, 
to  say  nothing  of  many  others  interred  near  convents  and  at  the 
hospital.  The  old  graveyard  of  the  hospital  was  found  too  small, 
and  they  added  a  large  piece  of  garden-ground  to  it  All  who 
died  of  the  pest  had  boils  or  tumours,  mostly  under  their  arms, 
and  after  these  appeared  the  plague-stricken  died  generally  on  the 
third  or  fourth  day  ;  but  some  died  on  the  first  day.  The  plague 
was  clearly  infectious,  for  it  seldom  happened  that  only  one  died 
in  a  house.'  '  In  the  same  year,'  he  tells  us,  in  his  ovm  calm 
style,  *  on  St  Feltin's  Day,  the  Jews  were  burned  on  a  wooden 
scaffold  set  up  on  the  churchyard.  Such  burnings  of  Jews  tot>k 
place  not  only  in  Strassburg,  but  in  all  the  towns  along  the  Rhine, 
because  the   people  believed   that  the  Jews  had  brought   the 
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pestilence  among  us  by  putting  poison  into  the  springs  and  other 
waters.  In  some  places  the  Jews  were  burned  after  a  form  of 
trial,  but  in  others  their  houses  were  fired,  and  they  were  not 
allowed  to  escape  from  the  flames.'  Closener's  account  of  the 
flagellants  is  striking  enough  to  merit  a  succinct  quotation  : — 

In  the  same  year  (1349)  two  hundred  brethren  of  the  scourge  came 
to  Strassburg.  They  marched  into  the  town,  two  and  two  abreast, 
chanting  a  lamentation,  and  carrying  banners  and  lighted  candles, 
while,  as  they  came  into  the  town,  the  bells  of  the  cathedral  were 
tolled.  When  they  entered  a  church,  they  first  all  kneeled  down  and 
chanted  a  hymn  beginning  thus  : — 

'  For  drink  they  gave  to  Jesu  gall : 
Here,  fellow-sinners,  let  us  fall. '  .    .    . 

Then,  extending  their  arms,  and  making  themselves  so  many  likenesses 
of  the  cross,  they  fell  all  at  once,  with  a  loud  clapping  sound,  flat  on 
the  pavement.  Twice  a  day,  early  and  late,  they  publicly  scourged 
themselves  with  knotted  cords,  and  this  was  their  fashion  of  doing 
it : — The  bells  of  the  cathedral  were  tolled  as  they  marched  two  and 
two  abreast  out  of  the  town  into  the  open  field.  There,  having  stripped 
themselves  down  to  the  waist,  they  lay  down  on  the  grass,  so  as  to 
form  a  wide  circle,  and  each  brother,  by  his  mode  of  lying  down, 
confessed  the  chief  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty.  Thus  one  guilty 
of  perjury  lay  on  one  side  and  raised  his  hand,  with  three  fingers 
extended.  ....  Then,  at  their  master's  bidding,  they  arose  in 
succession,  and  some  of  their  best  singers  sang  a  hymn  beginning  with 
the  lines — 

'  Come  hither  all  who  would  not  dwell 
For  ever  in  the  flames  of  hell !'  .  .  . 

And,  while  they  were  singing,  the  brethren  went  round  about  in  a 
ring,  and  scourged  their  naked  backs  until  the  blood  flowed  freely 
from  many  of  them.  Then  they  fell  again  to  the  earth,  and  remained 
lying  there,  with  arms  extended  in  the  fashion  of  a  cross,  until  the 
singing  men  began  a  hymn  on  the  ciiicifixion  : — 

'  Maria  stood,  with  anguish  sighing, 
While  on  the  cross  her  Son  was  dying.'  .  .  . 

Whereupon  the  flagellants  arose,  and  repeated  their  scourging  of  them- 
selves ;  and  this  was  done  again  and  again.  .  .  .  Then  there  was 
read  to  them  a  letter  brought,  it  was  said,  from  heaven  by  an  angeL 
It  told  how,  for  the  sins  of  the  times,  plague  and  famine,  fire  and 
earthquake,  had  visited  the  land,  and  how  the  Saracens  had  been 
allowed  to  shed  much  Christian  blood  ;  and  it  threatened  tliat,  if  men 
would  not  repent,  strange  wild  beasts  aud  birds,  such  as  were  never 
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seen  before,  would  be  sent  to  make  desolate  all  the  land.  .  .  .  Also 
the  anil's  letter  commanded  that  Sundays  and  Saints*  Days  should  be 
strictly  observed.  .  .  .  The  people  at  first  believed  in  the  letter,  and 
in  the  8a3rings  of  the  flagellants,  more  than  in  all  that  the  priests  said, 
and  the  clergy  who  talked  against  the  brethren  of  the  scourge  did  not 
gain  the  favour  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Women  formed  themselves  into 
eompanies  to  imitate  the  flagellants,  and  even  children  gathered 
together  to  whip  themselves.  ...  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
the  Strassburg  people  grew  weary  of  the  brethren,  and  would  not  have 
the  minster  beU  toiled  for  their  processions,  and  at  last  a  law  was 
made,  that  whoever  wished  to  scourge  himself  must  do  it  privately  in 
his  own  dwelling. 

The  canon  ends  his  chronicle  with  one  more  earthquake,  very 
briefly  mentioned  ;  thus : — *  In  the  year  1362,  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday,  the  ninth  day  after  St  Peter's,  and  while  they  were 
chanting  matins  in  the  minster,  there  was  an  earthquake.  On  the 
same  day  this  book  was  finished  by  Fritzsche  Closener,  a  priest  at 
Strassburg.'  His  chronicle  was  extended  by  Jakob  Twingeb,  who 
died  at  Strassburg  in  1420. 

Several  books  of  the  same  class — such  as  the  *  Liniburg  Chroni- 
cle,' a  *  History  of  Breslau  in  1440-79,'  by  Petsb  Eschenlokb^ 
and  *  The  Chronicle  of  the  Holy  City  of  Cologne,'  by  an  unknown 
author,  supply  some  interesting  facts  respecting  the  growth  of  the 
towns  and  their  government.  Two  writers,  both  named  Diebold 
Schilling — one  of  Solothum,  who  died  in  1485 ;  the  other  of 
Lucerne,  who  died  about  1520 — must  be  named  as  the  best  Swiss* 
chroniclers  of  their  times.  Jubtinoer,  who  died  in  1426,  and 
Frickhard,  who  died,  in  his  ninetieth  year,  in  1512,  both  wrote 
of  the  history  of  Berne,  and  Melchior  Russ,  who  was  living  near 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  wrote  the  annals  of  Lucerne. 
In  the  general  *  Chronicle  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,'  by  Peter- 
MANN  Etterlin,  who  died  in  1507,  the  former  part  is  fabulous ; 
but  the  notices  of  affairs  in  his  own  time  have  some  historical 
value. 

Was  there  in  these  times  no  better  Qerman  literature  than  such 
as  has  liieen  described  ?  Yes ;  but  it  belonged  to  another  world, 
not  to  the  world  of  contentions  and  divisions  represented  in  such 
literature  as  we  have  noticed.  The  meditative  men  of  the  times, 
the  Mystics,  knew  that  the  world  aroimd  them  required  a  reno- 
vation, not  external,  but  spiritual  and  deep,  and  that  this  renova> 
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tion  must  take  place,  first  of  all,  in  the  reformei^s  own  mind.  So 
they  retired  from  the  strife  of  society  to  find  or  to  make  peace  in 
the  world  of  their  own  thoughts.  Their  writings  would  deserve 
notice,  if  only  on  account  of  their  improved  prose  style. 

Johannes  Tauler,  bom,  probably  at  Strassburg,  about  1290, 
died  in  1361.     In  early  life  he  entered  the  Dominican  Order, 
and  was,  for  a  time,  the  pupil  of  Eckhart    After  studying 
metaphysics  and  divinity,  Tauler  wr6te  and  preached  many  ser- 
mons, displayed  considerable  learning  in  theology,  and  gained  a 
reputation  before  he  was  fifty  years  old.    At  that  time  he  received 
a  visit  from  a  layman,  Nicolaus  of  Basel,  the  head  of  a  religious 
brotherhood.      This  visitor   told  the  great   preacher  that  his 
sermons  were  worthless,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  theology  was 
merely  intellectual  and  not  spiritual     Tauler,  believing  his  new 
teacher,  abstained  from  preaching  for  two  years,  and  then  once 
more  appeared  in  the  pulpit     He  ^ow  preached  with  greater 
depth  of  thought  and  feeling,  and,  at  the  same  tkne,  more  prac- 
tically.     Neither  pantheistic   nor  passive,  his   mysticism  was 
united  with  a  burning  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  hil^  hearers.     Many 
passages  in  his  sermons  are  full  of  the  eloquence  not  derived  from 
studied  diction,  but  springing  immediately  from  the  heart    '  True 
humiliation,'  he  says  in  one  place,  4s  an  impregnable  fortress 
All  the  world  may  try  to  carry  it  by  storm  ;  but  they  cannot'  . 
.  .    '  Dear  soul,'  he  says  a^n,  '  sink  into  the  abyss  of  thine  own 
nothingness,  and  then  let  a  tower  fall  to  crush  thee ;  or  all  the 
demons  from  hell  oppose  thee  ;  or  heaven  and  earth,  with  all  their 
creatures,  set  themselves  in  battle  array  against  thee — they  shall 
not  prevail,  but  shall  be  made  to  serve  thee.'     Such  was  Tauler's 
preaching  on  his  favourite  theme.    Why  or  how  we  cannot  clearly 
say,  but  he  offended  his  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and,  though  he 
had  devotedly  laboured  to  spread  the  consolations  of  religion 
Among  the  people  during  the  prevalence  of  the  plague  (in  1348^ 
he  was  forbidden  to  preach  and  was  driven  away  from  Strassburg. 
His  chief  work,  besides  a  series  of  sermons,  is  entitled  JJie  Nachfolge 
des  armen  Lebens  Ghristi,  which  may  be  translated  freely  as  *  The 
Imitation  of  Christ  in  His  Humiliation '. 

The  doctrine  most  prominent  in  the  wHtings  of  Tauler  and  his 
friends  is  that  religion  is  neither  a  history  nor  an  external  institu- 
tion, but  a  life  in  the  souls  of  men.  All  that  is  represented  as 
externally  or  historically  true  must  be  conceived  in  the  soul  and 
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realised  in  experience  before  it  can  become  spiritually  true.  But 
the  word  *  spiritual,'  as  used  by  Tauler,  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  a  negative  or  merely  internal  sense  ;  for  he  teaches  that  what 
is  spiritual  is  also  practical  There  are  superficial  thoughts  that 
have  no  power  and  lead  to  no  practice  ;  but  there  are  also 
thoughts  that  are  essentially  united  with  deep  feeling  and  a 
corresponding  practice,  and  these  are  spiritual  thoughts.  Tauler 
and  other  Mystics,  while  they  assert  the  necessary  union  of  re- 
ligious thought  with  good  works,  dwell  rather  on  the  internal 
source  than  on  the  outward  results.  '  One  thought  of  God,  at- 
tended with  absolute  resignation  to  His  will,  is  worth  more,'  says 
Tauler, '  than  all  the  good  works  done  in  Christendom.' 

The  teaching  of  Tauler  is  concLBely  repeated  in  a  little  book  first 
entitled  Der  Frandiforter,  to  which  Luther  afterwards  gave  the 
title  Eyn  deuUch  Theologioy  when  he  edited  a  part  of  it  in  1516. 
The  doctrine  of  this  short  treatise — written,  most  probably,  in  the 
fourteenth  century — reminds  us  of  the  speculations  of  Eckhart 
The  *  fall  of  man,'  or  the  origin  of  evil,  is  here  viewed  not  histori- 
cally, but  as  a  present  and  continuous  act  of  man's  will,  in  the 
assertion  of  itself  as  distinct  from  and  in  opposition  to  the  will  of 
the  Infinite.  Man's  will  is  the  centre  and  the  source  of  a  world 
of  disunion.  Before  his  *  fall,'  or  his  separation  from  the  Infinite, 
his  will  acted  as  a  magnet  on  all  creatures,  and  held  them  in 
union  and  subordination ;  but  by  the  perversion  of  his  will  all 
creatures  are  perverted.  It  is  vain  to  attempt,  in  the  first  place, 
any  outward  reformation.  Man  must  resign  his  will ;  must 
claim  no  life  in  or  for  himself ;  must  not  imagine  that  he  can 
possess  anything  good,  as  power,  knowledge,  or  happiness.  All 
such  thoughts  as  are  expressed  in  the  words  '  I '  and  '  mine '  must 
be  renounced.  Such  resignation  is  the  birth  of  the  second  Adam. 
In  him  the  whole  creation  is  t6  be  restored  to  its  primeval  divine 
order.  This  birth  of  the  second  Adam  must  take  place  in  every 
man  who  would  be  a  Christian.  He  must  become  weary  of 
himself  and  of  all  created  and  finite  things,  and,  relinquishing  all 
his  desires,  must  resign  his  whole  soul  and  wilL  Though  good 
works  wrought  in  the  life  of  the  renewed  soul  are  holy,  yet  more 
holy  is  the  inner,  silent  self-sacrifice  that  can  never  be  fully  ex- 
pressed in  good  words  or  good  works  ;  for  by  that  inner  sacrifice 
the  sold  is  translated  into  the  one  true  life  beyond  all  death — 
the  eternal  life  in  which  sin,  and  self,  and  sorrow,  and  all 
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things  that  belong  to  the  creature  apart  from  Qod,  are  for  evei- 
lost 

Such  was  the  teaching  of  Tauler  and  of  many  of  his  brethren 
in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  above  summary  may  serve  as  a 
substitute  for  notices  of  other  mystic  works  by  such  writers  la^ 
Heinrigh  von  Nordlinoen,  the  friend  of  Tauler,  Heinrich 
DER  SsuBE  (Id00-66X  and  Rulman  Merswin  (1307-82),  another 
of  Tauler's  friends,  and  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Dcu  BueJi 
von  d$n  neun  FeUen  (*  The  Book  of  the  Nine  Eocks '). 

The  influence  of  the  Mystics  was  very  extensive,  and  lived  long 
after  the  Reformation.  It  has  been  said  that  to  read  one  of 
Tauler's  sermons  is  to  read  them  alL  This  is  not  exact ;  but  the 
general  accordance  of  the  mystic  writers,  from  the  fourteenth  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  all  the  essential  parts  of  their  doctrine, 
is  very  remarkable. 

Of  their  relations  with  the  external  Church  we  have  hardly 
«tirfactory  information.  They  w«re  persecuted,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  might  have  been  expected ;  for  the  full  purport  of 
their  teaching  was  not  understood  by  their  opponents.  It  wa8 
rather  remote  from,  than  directly  opposed  to,  the  tenets  of  the 
Church,  and  could  hardly  be  made  a  basis  for  ecclesiastical  re- 
formation. A  vast  external  institution,  intended  to  include 
nations  under  its  sway,  might  tolerate  and  include  pious  brother- 
hoods like  the  Mystics,  but  could  not,  if  it  would,  enforce  theii* 
doctrine  or  their  practice.  With  regard  to  the  application  of 
their  teaching  to  practical  life,  some  ambiguity  may  be  com- 
plained of.  The  Mystics  evade  rather  than  solve  the  problem  of 
uniting  such  a  religious  life  as  their  own  with  a  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  of  society.  The  battle  of  life,  for  religious  men,  is  less 
severe  in  the  monastic  cell  than  in  the  shop,  the  market,  the 
school,  and  the  factory.  If  the  Mystics  did  not  intend  to  say 
that  retirement  from  the  world  is  the  only  way  to  heaven,  they 
wrote  words  that  seem  to  mean  that  If  they  wished  to  teach 
men  how  to  act  rightly  as  neighbours,  fathers,  and  husbands,  and 
when  engaged  in  trade  and  industry,  they  should  have  been  more 
explicit  and  condescending  in  the  application  of  their  doctrine. 
We  do  not  say  that  their  doctrine  was  unpractical,  for  what  can 
have  a  more  profoimd  effect  on  life  than  the  subjugation  of  the 
passions  and  the  resignation  of  the  will  1  But,  with  reference  to 
the  guidance  it  affords  for  men  who  have  to  live  and  act  in  this 
world,  the  teaching  of  the  Mystics  may  be  described  as  abstract 
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It  IB  hardly  necessary  to  repeat,  in  conduding  this  review  of 
mediaeval  German  literature,  that  this  is  no  attempt  at  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  general  culture  of  the  times.  That  must  include  an 
account  of  the  revival  of  classic  literature— to  say  nothing  of  many 
Latin  folios  filled  with  the  subtle  disquisitions  of  the  schoolmen. 
The  Qerman  literature  of  the  later  middle  ages  was  obscure  and 
d^pised — as  it  partly  deserved  to  be ;  yet  it  served  to  indicate 
acme  characteristics  of  coming  events.  There  might  be  seen, 
among  the  secular  aristocracy  of  that  age,  as  in  the  Church  and 
in  the  great  schools  of  learning,  powers  that  rose  and  enthroned 
themselves  without  attempting  to  lift  up  the  people.  Men  were 
not  only  classified,  but  separated,  as  churchmen  and  laymen, 
nobles  and  peasantry,  scholars  and  illiterate.  The  press  was 
multiplying  copies  of  Roman  classics  for  the  enjoyment  of  scho- 
lars luxuriating  in  their  new-found  intellectual  wealth,  while  the 
vernacular  tongue  was  condemned  to  be  used  only  for  the  most 
vulgar  purpoeeSb  The  sentence  was,  on  the  whole,  strictly  carried 
into  execution.  The  people  made  a  low  comic  literature  for 
themselves.  They  could  satirise  existing  institutiouB,  but  had  no 
dear  notions  of  any  union  of  order  with  freedom.  When  freedom 
began  to  be  talked  of  among  other  classes,  the  peaaantry  attempted 
to  revolutionise  society,  in  order  to  fulfil  absurd  predictions, 
falsely  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  Bible. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
FOURTH  PERIOD.     1525—1626. 

CHARACTERISTICS  OP  THE  TIME— ULRICH  VON  HUTTEN—LUTHBR. 

Discontent  was  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  later  middle  ages. 
We  speak  of  the  historical  world,  including  the  men  of  action, 
the  thinkers  and  the  writers  who  expressed  the  tendencies  of 
their  times.  There  existed,  no  doubt,  a  quiet,  unheard-of  world 
— not  less  important  than  the  historical — a  world  of  obscure 
people,  happier  than  the  men  who  are  ever  looking  forwards  and 
beyond  their  own  immediate  interests.  It  is  of  the  leading  men 
we  write  when  we  say  that  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
were  times  of  discontent  We  have  read  how  it  had  expressed 
itself  with  regard  to  social  life,  and  the  institutions  of  both  the 
State  and  the  Church.  The  didactic  and  satirical  literature 
already  noticed  is  made  wearisome  by  iterated  complaints  of  the 
dualism  existing  between  rich  and  poor,  between  master  and 
servant,  the  learned  and  the  unlearned,  the  priest  and  the  lay- 
man, the  emperor  and  the  pope.  But,  comparatively  speaking, 
discontent  had  been  only  muttered  in  the  fifteenth  century ;  in 
the  sixteenth  it  was  outspoken.  The  literatui'e  of  this  time  is, 
consequently,  crude  in  form  and  violent  in  temper,  but  deeply 
interesting  in  its  purport — in  other  words,  in  its  connection  with 
realities.  It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  hastily  over  such  a  litera- 
ture, on  account  of  its  want  of  a  superficial  polish.  We  might  as 
well  leave  a  blank  in  the  history  of  English  literature  from 
Chaucer  to  Spenser,  or  briefly  pass  by  the  authors  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  in  order  to  concentrate  attention  on  Pope  and 
Addison. 

We  are  still  living  in  the  midst  of  the  movement  that  began  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  how  it  is  to  terminate  is  the  most  im- 
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portant  question  on  which  the  minds  of  men  are  divided.     Mar- 
velloas  progress  has  recently  been  made  in  the  physical  sciences 
and  in  applied  mechanics,  but  in  polemic  literature  written  since 
the  sixteenth  century  we  find  little  that  is  both  new  and  import- 
ant    And  this  is  neither  to  be  wondered  at  nor  deplored ;  for 
the  age  of  the  Reformation  left  controversies  in  which  we  are  still 
engaged,  and  problems  still  waiting  for  a  solution.     In  that  age 
all  the  abstract  axioms  of  the  French  Revolution  were  published. 
The  years  of  the  Parisian  anarchy  (1789-99)  hardly  gave  birth  to 
one  original  notion.    Proudhon's  startling  axiom  was  preached  in 
Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  accepted  as  a  new 
Grospel  by  many  in  the  sixteenth,  when  men  of  some  learning 
could  quote  Greek,  and  refer  to  the  fathers  and  the  schoolmen,  to 
support  the  doctrine  that  property  should  be  abolished.    Luther's 
own  notions  on  the  subject  were  unsound,  as  modem  political 
economists  would  say  ;  but  he  hated  the  extreme  opinions  main- 
tained by  some  educated  men  in  his  time  and  afterwards.    Others 
beside  the  peasantry  were  dreaming  of  a  new  order  of  society 
introduced  ah  extra,  with  abstract  theory  for  a  ground-plan,  and 
violence  instead  of  workmanship  for  carrying  it  into  execution. 
One  learned  man  made  a  dreary  sketch  of  a  '  Model  City,*  where 
all  the  inhabitants  were  to  be  made  happy  by  good  sanitary  regu- 
lations, improved  cookery,  and  the  abolition  of  religion.   Another 
dreamer,  in  his  '  Solar  State,'  arranged  a  system  of  society  regu- 
lated like  a  complex  clock-work,  with  the  abolition  of  both 
freedom  and  property  as  a  moving  power.    Making  such  Utopias 
on  paper  was  one  of  the  amusements  of  learned  men  in  those 
daya 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  controversy  of  the  sixteenth  century 
as  exclusively  theological  or  ecclesiastical,  and  it  is  a  greater  mis- 
take to  ascribe  the  whole  movement  to  the  zeal  of  a  discontented 
monk.  There  have  been  historians  who  could  ingeniously  ex- 
plain great  events  by  mean  anecdotes  of  personal  interests,  but 
it  is  more  intelligible  to  ascribe  great  results  to  great  causes. 
The  fifteenth  century — not  yet  thoroughly  explored,  as  to  some 
parts  of  its  histoiy — was  a  time  that,  in  certain  respects,  has 
been  fairly  called  gigantic  Its  numerous  schools,  in  which  was 
developed  an  almost  fanatical  love  of  learning ;  its  revival  of 
ancient  heathen  literature,  sometimes  associated  with  an  apparent 
wish  to  lesnscitate  old  heathenism  itself,  and  studied  with  ardour 
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and  devotion  that  might  be  called  idolatrons  ;  its  bold  innova- 
tions in  philosophy — ^promoted  by  studies  of  Plato's  writings, 
aided  by  great  discoveries  in  the  physical  sciences,  and  spread 
abroad  by  means  of  printing — these  are  but  a  few  among  the 
more  prominent  traits  of  that  energetic  time.  Without  a  careful 
study  of  the  fifteenth  century,  little  can  be  known  of  the  six- 
teenth ;  and  it  should  be  added  that  a  study  of  German  literature 
— left  imaided  by  thoughtful  researches  in  history,  political  and 
ecclesiastical — can  tell  little  that  is  true  respecting  these  two 
centuries.  To  find  the  truth,  we  must  read  Latin  and  Italian,  as 
well  as  German.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  therefore,  to  say  that,  in 
our  notices  of  writers  who  lived  during  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation, we  do  not  pretend  to  give,  even  in  outline^  a  history  of 
that  movement. 

The  controversy  of  the  age  gave  only  temporary  life  and 
vigour  to  German  literature,  which  then,  for  a  short  time,  might 
be  called  nationaL  No  longer  confined  to  convents  or  to  courts, 
it  had  its  centres  in  several  newly-founded  universities,  and  was 
spread  abroad  by  means  of  the  printing  press.  The  Bible,  trans- 
lated by  Luther,  was  the  people's  book,  and  hymns,  founded  on 
popular  models,  contained  the  best  poetry  written  at  that  period. 
The  rapid  decline  of  this  new  literature  is  easily  explained  by  a 
reference  to  political  and  ecclesiastical  history.  Expectations  of 
political  freedom,  cherished  at  the  opening  of  the  century,  were 
soon  disappointed  ;  the  dreams  of  the  men  who  had  endeavoured 
to  spread  the  teaching  of  a  religion  independent  of  extemed  forms^ 
were  not  fulfilled ;  Luther,  in  his  earlier  years,  read  Taulei's 
sermons,  and  edited  the  'German  Theology';  but  outbreaks  of 
fematicism  soon  induced  him  to  defend  his  own  work  of  reforma- 
tion by  entrenching  himself  within  a  strict  system  of  theological 
institutes.  The  disappointment  of  men  who  wanted  more  freedom 
in  theology  was  expressed  by  Sebastian  France  (1500-45),  one 
of  the  best  prose  writers  of  this  time.  Luther  denounced  him 
and  his  friends  as  wild  visionaries,  *  always  prating  of  Geist, 
GelBt,  Geist';  in  other  words,  setting  up  their  own  convictions 
as  distinct  from  Luther's  exposition  of  the  Bible. 

These  and  more  serious  dissensions  impaired  the  strength  of  the 
Reformation  movement,  while  its  influence  on  the  general  culture 
of  the  people  was  greatly  diminished  by  the  ^jise  of  two  languages — 
Latin  for  the  learned,  and  a  half-barbarous  German  for  the  com- 
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mon  people.  Learned  men  wrote  in  Latin  on  philology  and 
theology,  and  the  people  were  left  with  few  intellectual  leaders. 
The  enthusiastic  patriot  HnTTSU  saw  the  error  of  this  division  of 
languages,  and  endeavoured  to  write  in  his  native  tongue,  so  as  to 
be  read  by  the  people  ;  but  he  succeeded  only  to  a  limited  extent^ 
and  when  more  than  thirty  years  old  could  write  far  better  in 
Latin  than  in  German.  The  veo^se  written  during  the  sixteenth 
century — excepting  Lutheran  hymns — is,  with  regard  to  both 
style  and  purport,  inferior  to  die  literature  of  prose,  which  would 
moreover  demand  precedence  here,  if  only  on  account  of  one 
fact ;  the  greatest  literary  work  of  the  century — the  work  that 
established  New  High  Germak  as  the  language  of  the  German 
people — ^is  Luthei^s  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Mabtin  Luther,  the  son  of  a  poor  miner,  was  bom  at  Eisleben 

on  the  tenth  of  November,  1483  ;  he  received  his  early  education 

at  several  schools,  in  Mansfeld,  Madgeburg,  and  Eisenach,  and 

went  to  the  University  of  Erfurt  in  1501.    After  some  studies  in 

theology  and  scholastic  philosophy,  he,  in  opposition  to  the  advice 

of  friends,  took  vows  as  an  Augustine  monk,  and  devoted  himself 

to  religious  exercises  and  the  study  of  the  Bible.     He  was  made 

a  priest  in  1507  ;  and  paid  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1510.    This  visit, 

as  he  asserted,  made  a  great  change  in  his  feelings  towards  the 

Church,  and  in  1517  he  began  his  great  controversy.    Excited  by 

his  publication  of  ninety-five  theses  against  indulgences,  it  was 

revived  by  his  disputation  with  Dr.  Eck,  which  was  followed  by 

the  excommunication  of  the  reformer  in  1520.     He  thereupon 

published  'An  Address  to  the  Nobility,'  and  prayed  for  their 

assistance  in  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  the  universities. 

Meanwhile  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  a  man  of  noble  ancestry  (bom 

in  1488),  had  already  exhorted  the  aristocracy  to  win  by  the 

sword  their  national  independence.     He,  at  first,  thought  lightly 

of  the  controversy  raised  by  Luther,  as  if  it  had  been  a  quarrel  of 

monks  on  a  theological  question  ;  but  soon  understood  that 

national  and  religious  freedom  must  rise  or  fall  together.    Ulrich, 

who  had  written  in  Latin  several  of  the  '  Epistles  of  obscure  Men, 

against  the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  Rome,'  now  studied  German, 

in  order  that  he  might  co-operate  more  powerfully  with  Luther. 

But  the  two  reformers  differed  in  their  choice  of  weapons.    Ulrich 

would  use  the  sword  ;  Luther,  as  he  said,  would  trust  in  *  the 

Word';  or  in  arguments  based,  as  he  believed,  on  the  Scriptures. 
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Ulrich,  denounced  as  a  heretic  and  a  traitor,  was  driven  from  one 
town  to  another ;  till  he  found  a  refuge  for  a  time  in  the  castle  of 
Franz  von  Seckingen.  Thence  he  escaped  into  Switzerland,  and 
died  in  a  retreat  on  the  island  of  Ufenau  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
in  1523.  His  satires,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  and  his  '  Com- 
plaint, addressed  to  the  German  people,*  are  remarkahle  expres- 
sions of  the  polemic  temper  of  the  time.  The  purpose  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life  was  to  liberate  his  native  land  from  the 
religious  and  political  dominion  of  Home,  and  from  the  powers 
usurped  by  the  princes  of  the  several  States.  Aleajacta  esto^  was 
Ulrich's  motto  when  he  declared  war,  not  only  against  Rome,  but 
also  against  the  princes,  while  he  despised  the  nobles  among  whom 
he  was  compelled  to  seek  for  allies.  '  I  know  I  shall  be  driven 
out  of  the  land,'  he  says,  '  but  I  cannot  turn  black  into  white. 
No  Turk,  no  heathen  would  rule  so  oppressively  as  our  princes. 
To  overthrow  them,  the  towns  must  unite  with  the  nobility.' 
Hutten's  whole  life  was  a  bitter  warfare,  and  his  constitution 
was,  in  his  youth,  undermined  by  the  disease  that  brought  him 
to  an  early  grave.  When  persecuted  by  foes,  and  forsaken  by  his 
friends,  he  '  addressed  to  the  whole  body  of  the  German  people ' 
a  '  Complaint,'  of  which  the  following  short  passage  may  give  the 
purport : — 

CountryiDen  !  let  all  unite  to  protect  even  one,  if  that  one  has  done 
good  service  for  all.  I  might  have  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Rome  at  this 
time,  if  I  had  not  desired  above  all  other  things  the  welfare  of  my 
country.  For  this  I  have  laboured  and  suffered.  For  this  I  have  en- 
dured so  many  misfortunes  ;  long  journeys  by  day  and  night,  so  much 
want  and  care,  and  such  shameful  poverty  ;  and  all  this  in  the  prime 
of  my  life — in  the  best,  blooming  years  of  youth  !  Surely  for  all  my 
good  intentions  1  have  some  claim  on  your  assistance.  ...  If  I 
cannot  move  you  by  my  own  case,  be  moved  with  pity  for  my  friends 
and  relatives.  My  poor  and  aged  father  and  mother,  my  younger 
brother,  who  is  in  great  trouble  about  me,  all  my  relatives,  and  many 
who  love  and  respect  me,  besides  several  learned  men,  and  some  noble- 
men ;  all  these  join  in  my  petition.  If  I  have  added  something  to  the 
honour  of  our  Fatherland  by  my  writings — \£  1  have  endeavoured  to 
serve  my  country — help  me  now  1  * 

Hutten's  writings — ^including  those  in  Latin — ore  numerous, 
and  are  mostly  directed  against  the  Romish  clergy.  He  gives  a 
summary  of  all  that  had  been  said  by  the  satirists  of  the  pre- 
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ceding  century.  To  whom  the  blame  must  be  chieflj  ascribed, 
is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  political  and  ecclesiastical  historians, 
but  the  fact  must  be  admitted,  that  a  great  part  of  the  literature 
of  the  time  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation  is  full  of  envy, 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness.  Warfare  seemed  to  be  the  only 
atmosphere  in  which  men  could  breathe,  and  the  spirit  that  ani-  w 
mated  many  declamations  against  the  evils  of  society  was  as  bad 
as  the  evils  themselves.  In  a  word,  discontent  and  bad  temper 
were  almost  universal,  if  literature  is  to  be  trusted.  The  spirit 
of  Thomas  Mumer  seemed  to  have  diffused  itself  over  the  land. 
The  troubles  that  followed  Luther*  s  protest  had  been  prepared 
before  his  time.  The  discontent  of  the  people  under  the  rule  of 
their  princes,  and  the  strife  of  the  princes  against  each  other,  and 
against  their  foreign  emperor — the  Spaniard — were  both  ready  to 
break  forth  into  open  violence  and  anarchy,  and  Luther's  words 
were  made  to  serve  as  a  signal. 

Truating,  as  he  said,  '  in  the  word,'  without  the  sword,  Luther 
burned  the  papal  bull  issued  against  him,  made  his  memorable 
protest  at  Worms  and  then  foimd  a  place  of  shelter  in  the  Wart- 
bwg,  an  old  castle  near  Eisenach.  Here  he  proceeded  with  his 
translation  of  the  Bible.  He  had  ended  his  labours  on  the  New 
Testament  (1522)  when  his  progress  was  disturbed  by  the 
excesses  of  one  of  his  own  friends  Andreas  Rudolf  Bodenstein — 
commonly  named  Karlstadt.  He  was  professor  of  theology  at 
Wittenberg,  but  also  an  iconoclast  and  a  radical  reformer,  who 
'frished  to  go  far  beyond  any  reforms  advocated  by  Luther.  '  Go 
back  to  your  native  places,'  said  Karlstadt  to  his  pupils,  at  the 
university,  '  and  there  learn  some  useful  trades  and  make  your- 
selves good  citizens.  Stay  not  here  to  study,  while  other  men 
are  working  to  support  you.  The  apostle  Paul  worked  with  his 
own  hands.  Go  and  do  likewise.'  The  professor  carried  into 
practice  his  own  teaching  ;  put  on  a  white  felt  hat  and  a  smock- 
frock,  and  went  to  work  in  the  fields.  But  it  was  by  his  doctrine 
that  all  sacred  images  in  churches  should  be  destroyed  that  Karl- 
stadt especially  offended  Luther.  Their  quarrel  led  to  the 
banishment  of  the  iconoclast. 

Luther  knew  that  his  own  work  of  reformation  would  be  cen- 
sured for  any  results  that  might  follow  when  the  Peasants'  War 
of  1525  broke  out  The  doctrines  preached  at  an  earlier  period 
by  Friar  Berthold— that  the  poor  shall  inherit  the  earth  and  that 
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the  rich  must  surrender  their  wealth — ^had  been  long  remembered ; 
and  it  was  supposed  by  many  that  the  time  had  come  for  reducing 
them  to  practice.  Luther  at  first  advised  the  nobility  to  meet 
the  peasantry  with  liberal  reforms.  'You  must  moderate  your 
despotism,'  said  he,  *  and  submit  to  God's  own  ordinances,  or  you 
will  be  compelled  to  do  so.'  But  when  the  peasants  grew  violent, 
broke  into  convents,  made  themselves  drunk  in  the  cellars,  and 
set  fire  to  castles  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  Luther  came  forth 
against  them,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his  denunciation 
was  fatal  to  the  whole  democratic  movement  of  the  time.  In  his 
tract  directed  against  "rapacious  and  murderous  mobs,"  he  ex- 
horted the  princes  of  Oermany  to  come  forth  and  use  the  severest 
means  for  suppressing  the  insurrection. 

Meanwhile  Mfinzer^s  exploits  were  followed  by  those  of  the 
anabaptists.  Dreams  of  Utopia  prevailed  in  those  times,  and  a 
baker  at  Leyden  had  a  dream.  He  declared  that  he  was  '  Enoch,' 
and  sent  out  twelve  apostles  to  find  the  new  Jerusalem.  At 
Munster  they  enlisted  a  fanatical  tailor,  and  then  gained  the 
patronage  of  the  mayor.  Envy  and  rapacity,  disguised  by  a  few 
abused  texts  picked  from  the  Bible,  began  the  work  of  formation 
by  '  driving  out  the  sons  of  Esau,'  and  distributing  their  goods 
among  '  the  children  of  Jacob,'  in  other  words,  the  anabaptists. 
The  destruction  of  works  of  art,  musical  instruments,  and  libraries 
was  soon  followed  by  the  institution  of  polygamy.  The  tailor — 
crowned  as  King  of  Israel — acted  as  the  public  executioner  of  one 
of  his  own  wives,  while  the  people,  assembled  in  the  market-place, 
lifted  up  their  voices  in  the  psalm,  '  To  God  on  high  give  thanks 
and  praise'.  The  sincerity  of  the  anai'chical  men  of  Munster  was 
very  doubtful.  The  mayor,  Knipperdolling,  conducted  himself 
more  like  a  bu£foon  than  an  enthusiast  If  the  anabaptists  of 
Munster  had  studied  how  to  make  the  most  disgraceful  carica- 
tures of  freedom  and  religion,  they  could  not  have  done  their 
work  more  eflfectnally. 

The  extreme  notions  of  Karlstadt  and  his  followers,  the  violence 
of  Thomas  Mtlnzer  and  other  leaders  of  the  peasantry,  and,  lastly, 
the  madness  of  the  anabaptists,  had  all  tended  to  make  Luther 
more  conservative  and  dogmatic — if  this  word  may  be  used,  with- 
out offence,  in  its  true  meaning.  He  fortified  his  own  position 
by  the  strictly-defined  tenets  of  his  two  catechisms  (1529),  and 
denounced  as  departing  too  widely  from  the  letter  of  the  Bible 
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the  doctrines  aBBerted  bj  the  Swiss  reformers.  Ulrieli  Zwingli, 
their  leader,  endeavonred  to  maintain  the  democratic  character  of 
the  Beformation,  and  departed  more  widely  than  Luther  from 
the  teaching  of  the  Chnrch.  The  two  reformers  met  in  1629, 
but  failed  to  adjust  their  doctrinal  differences. 

In  the  following  year  the  Diet  of  Augsburg  was  assembled,  but 
Luther  being  under  imperial  censure  could  not  attend.  If  we 
may  jndge  from  a  letter  he  wrote  about  this  time,  he  was  not 
seriously  depressed  by  the  interdict : — 

Here  we  are  sitting  [he  writes],  and  looking  out  of  the  window  on  a 
little  grove,  where  a  number  of  crows  and  daws  are  assembled  as  in  a 
Diet ;  but  with  such  a  flying  hither  and  thither,  and  croaking  all  day 
and  all  night — ^young  and  old  all  chattering  at  once — we  wonder  how 
their  throats  can  bear  it. 

The  letter  does  not  conclude  without  some  polemical  bitterness ; 
he  calls  the  crows  '  sophists  and  papists,'  and  prays  ironically  for 
their  salvation.  There  is  more  sweetness  in  a  note  written  by 
hiiQ  about  the  same  time  to  his  son  John,  only  four  years  old  : — 

I  know  a  pleasant  little  garden,  where  many  children  dressed  in 
golden  frocks  go  in  under  the  trees  and  gather  rosy  apples  and  pears, 
cherries  and  plums,  both  purple  and  yellow,  and  sing  and  dance  and 
make  merry,  and  have  fine  little  horses,  with  golden  reins  and  silver 
saddles.  When  I  asked  the  gardener  who  these  little  children  were, 
he  told  me :  '  They  are  children  who  say  their  prayers,  learn  their 
lessons,  and  do  as  they  are  told.'  'Well,'  said  I  to  the  man,  'and  I 
have  a  little  boy,  Johnny  Luther,  at  home,  who  would  like  to  come 
here,  to  gather  pears  and  apples,  ride  on  these  fine  little  horses,  and 
play  with  these  children.'  'Very  well,'  said  the  man,  'if  he  is 
obedient  and  says  his  prayers,  and  learns  well,  he  shall  come,  and  he 
may  bring  Lippus  and  Jost  with  him  ,  and  they  shall  all  have  fifes  and 
drums,  and  other  kinds  of  music,  and  also  little  cross-bows  to  shoot 
with.' 

Luther  published  in  the  same  year  (1530),  a  translation  of 
'JSsop's  Fables'.  A  passage  from  the  preface  may  be  noticed  as 
one  of  many  proofs  of  the  reformer's  care  for  the  education  of 
young  people : — 

I  have  undertaken  [he  says]  the  revision  of  this  book,  and  have 
dressed  it  in  a  better  style  than  it  had  before.  In  doing  this,  I  have 
especially  cared  for  young  people,  that  they  ^lay  have  instruction  in  a 
fonn  suitable  to  their  age,  i^hich  is  naturally  fond  of  plays  and 
fictions ;  and  I  have  wished  to  gratify  their  taste  without  yielding  in- 
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diligence  to  anything  bad.  I  mention  this,  because  we  have  seen  what 
an  objectionable  book  some  writers  have  made  and  sent  into  the  world, 
as  'the  German  ^sop'^he  original  fables  mixed  with  scandalous 
tales,  for  which  the  authors  ought  to  be  punished  ;  tales  to  be  recited, 
not  in  families,  but  if  anywhere,  in  the  lowest  taverns.  iBsop  endea- 
voured to  introduce  wisdom  under  an  appearance  of  folly ;  but  his 
perverters  would  sacrifice  his  wisdom  to  their  own  folly. 

In  1534  the  tianslation  of  the  Bible  into  German  was  com- 
pleted. In  this  great  work  Luther's  aim  was  to  write  so  as  to  be 
imderBtood  by  all  the  people,  high  and  low,  learned  and  compara- 
tively illiterate.  He  spared  no  pains;  but  revised  his  work 
again  and  again — ^for  the  last  time  in  1545.  Its  success  was  mar- 
vellous, but  no  greater  than  it  deserved.  It  was  soon  accepted  as 
the  people's  Book,  and  in  1558,  thirty-eight  editions  of  the  whole 
Bible  and  seventy-two  of  the  New  Testament  had  appeared. 
The  effect  was  as  important  in  general  literature  as  in  theology. 
Luthei^s  Bible  established  the  New  High  German  language, 
which  has  become  the  medium  of  a  literature  now  spreading  its 
influence  throughout  the  world.  The  carefulness  of  the  transla- 
tion is  often  disguised  under  an  appearance  of  facility.  '  When 
at  work  upon  the  Book  of  Job,'  says  Luther,  *we  sometimes 
hardly  contrived  to  do  three  lines  in  four  days.*  If,  in  this 
difficult  section  of  his  work  Luther  here  and  there  failed,  he 
seldom  made  so  adventurous  a  translation  as  maj  be  found  in 
the  English  Book  of  Job  (xxxvL  33).  Another  merit  is,  that  as  a 
churchman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
read  mediaeval  Latin,  he  was  to  a  remarkable  degree,  free  from 
the  common  error  of  translating  words  instead  of  their  meaning. 
He  did  not  always  succeed  ;  but  he  tried  hard  to  put  the  Greek 
of  the  Gospels  into  such  words  as  any  German  peasant  might 
understand.  The  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  may  be  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  numerous  narrative  passages  faithfully  and  popu- 
larly rendered,  and  Psalm  civ.  may  be  noticed  as  one  of  many 
examples  of  a  bold  and  clear  translation  of  poetry.  We  trans- 
late two  or  three  paragraphs  from  the  preface  to  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  where  Luther  can  be  met  on  ground  far  away  from  all 
controversy ; — 

The  heart  of  man  is  like  a  ship  out  on  a  wild  sea,  and  driven  by 
storm-winds,  blowing  from  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  ;  now  im- 
pelled by  fear  and  care  for  coming  evil ;  now  disturbed  by  vexation 
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and  grief  for  present  misfortune  ;  now  niged  along  by  hope  and  a  con- 
fidence of  fntoie  good  ;  now  wafted  by  joy  and  contentment  These 
itorm^winds  of  the  sonl  teach  ns  how  to  speak  in  good  earnest,  to  open 
our  hearts,  and  to  utter  their  contents.  The  man  actually  in  want 
and  fear  does  not  express  himself  quietly,  like  a  man  of  ease  who  only 
talks  about  fear  and  want ;  a  heart  filled  with  joy  utters  itself  and 
sings  in  a  way  not  to  be  imitated  by  one  who  is  all  the  time  in  fear  ; 
'it  does  not  come  from  the  heart,'  men  say,  when  a  sorrowful  man 
tries  to  laugh,  or  a  merry  man  would  weep.  .  .  .  Now  of  what  does 
this  Book  of  Psalms  mostly  consist,  but  of  earnest  expressions 
of  the  heart's  emotions — the  storm-winds  as  I  have  called  themt 
Where  are  finer  expressions  of  joy  than  the  Psalms  of  praise  and  thanks- 
giving  ?  There  you  look  into  the  hearts  of  the  saints,  as  if  you  looked 
into  a  fiedr  and  delightful  garden,  aye,  or  into  heaven  itself — and  you 
see  how  lovely  and  pleasant  flowers  are  springing  up  there  out  of  mani* 
fold  happy  and  beautiful  thoughts  of  God  and  all  His  mercies.  .... 
But  again,  where  will  you  find  deeper,  more  mournful  and  pitifUl 
words  of  sorrow  than  in  the  Psalms  devoted  to  lamentation  t  I  con- 
elude,  then,  that  the  Psalter  is  a  hand-book  for  religious  men,  wherein 
everyone,  whatever  may  be  his  condition,  may  find  words  that  will 
rhyme  with  it,  and  psalms  as  exactly  fitted  to  express  his  wants,  as  if 
they  had  been  written  solely  for  his  benefit. 

In  1536  Lather  prepared  the  articles  of  faith  afterwards  ac- 
cepted, first  by  an  assembly  of  divines  at  Schmalkald,  and  then 
by  the  Lutheran  Church.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  mis- 
foitoneB  of  the  Schmalkald  Alliance,  when  they  took  up  arms  to 
maintain  their  principles.  His  health  had  long  been  failing,  and 
in  1545,  when  he  refused  to  be  judged  by  the  Council  of  Trent, 
he  was  but  a  wreck  of  himself.  Thirty  years  of  very  hard  work 
for  heart  and  brain  had  made  him  long  for  rest.  Writing  to  a 
friend  about  this  time  he  says : — 

As  an  old  man,  worn  out  and  weary,  cold  and  decayed,  and  with 
but  one  eye  left,  I  had  hoped  that  I  might  have,  at  last,  a  little  rest ; 
but  here  I  am  still  harassed  with  calls  to  write  and  talk,  and  regulate 
affairs,  as  if  I  had  never  written,  spoken,  or  transacted  any  business. 
I  am  now  tired  of  the  world,  and  the  world  is  weary  of  me.  I  would 
leave  it  as  a  man  leaves  an  inn  when  he  has  paid  his  reckoning.  So 
let  me  have  an  hour's  grace  before  I  die  ;  for  I  want  to  hear  no  more 
of  this  world's  affairs. 

To  oblige  his  friend,  he,  however,  took  a  journey  to  Eisleben, 
in  winter,  when  the  surrounding  district  was  flooded.  One  of 
the  last  traits  to  fade  from  his  oharacter  was  humour,  as  may  be 
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fleen  in  a  note  written  at  thiB  time  to  his  wife  :  *  We  arrived  here, 
at  Halle,'  he  sayB, '  about  eight  o'clock,  but  have  not  ventured  to 
go  on  to  Kisleben,  for  we  have  been  stopped  hj  a  great  anabap- 
tist— the  flood — which  has  covered  the  roads  and  threateoB  ns 
with  immersion,  and  no  mere  sprinkling '.  He  is  near  the  grave 
now,  but  his  humour  is  still  polemicaL  He  died  at  Eialeben  on 
February  18,  1646.  *  I  was  bom,*  he  says,  '  to  fight  with  gangs 
of  men  and  demons,  and  that  has  made  many  of  my  books  so  im- 
petuous and  warlike.'  His  numerous  writings — beside  those  al- 
ready named — include  controversial  tracts  and  sermons,  which 
belong  to  Church  History  rather  than  General  Literature,  and 
cannot  be  fairly  noticed  here.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  viol^ice 
of  Luther's  tone  of  declamation ;  but  it  was  characteristic  of  his 
times.  A  disposition  to  seek  and  find  in  the  Scriptures,  not 
objective  truth,  but  a  confirmation  of  preconceived  opinions,  was 
common  to  the  theologians  of  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
seldom  dreamed  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  to  which 
they  so  often  referred,  might  lie  far  beyond  the  range  of  contro- 
versial exegesis.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  Luther,  in  his  exposi- 
tions of  the  Bible,  always  avoided  the  common  error  of  his  time. 
For  examples  of  his  command  of  a  truly  popular  style  his  series 
of  seven  vigorous  'Sermons  against  Image-breakers'  may  be 
noticed.  It  is  obvious  that  the  most  energetic  passages  of  his 
polemical  writings  could  not  be  fairly  represented  by  any  brief 
quotations,  and  this  remark  will  explain  our  extracts  from  his  less 
important  works.  His  numerous  letters  and  his  '  Table  Talk ' — 
the  latter  not  always  to  be  trusted — are  aids  for  an  estimate  of  his 
character.  Among  the  several  editions  of  his  writings,  that 
published  in  twenty-four  volumes  at  Halle  (1740-51)  may  be 
named  as  the  most  complete. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
FOURTH  PERIOD.    1526-1625. 

THBOUWUNS:  BBSTHOLD— ZWWOU— 1IATKBSIU»— ARNDT— AORIOOLA—PEARCK 
— ^BOHMB.  HISTOBJAlfS:  TURMAUt— AK8HKLII— T8CHUDI— KBBSLBBr— BULUN- 
GES— LSHMANN— THBOBALD.     ART  AND  8CIK1CCS  :  DOREBt— PARACSLBUS. 

The  Prose  Literature  of  these  times  must  appear  poor  to  leadeia 
nnacquainted  with  the  fact  that,  during  the  Reformation  and 
afterwards,  Latin  was  the  language  of  theologians.  Their  labours 
had  no  connection  with  national  literature,  but  may  be  here  men- 
tioned in  order  to  make  clear  the  statement  that  our  notices  of  a 
few  German  writers  on  theology  do  not  pretend  to  represent 
fidrly  the  activity  of  the  age  in  this  department  of  study.  As 
one  example  of  the  zeal  and  industry  that  produced  libraries  of 
folio  volumes  in  Latin  we  may  name  the  '  Magdeburg  Centuries, 
in  thirteen  volumes  (1559-74).  Its  object  was  to  show  the  agree- 
ment of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformers  with  the  ancient  autho- 
rities of  the  Church.  The  work  was  first  planned  at  Magdeburg, 
and  was  divided  into  Centuries,  each  occupying  one  volume-^ 
hence  the  title.  Voluminous  itself,  the  work  called  forth  a  book 
still  more  voluminous,  for  to  refute  its  statements  Baronius  wrote 
his  '  Ecclesiastical  Annals '. 

The  few  theologians  who  wrote  in  Gterman  may  be  here  classi- 
fied with  regard  to  their  respective  views  on  authority,  ortho- 
doxy, and  free  inquiry.  The  principle  of  authority,  as  maintained 
by  the  most  consistent  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchy 
asserts  that  guidance  in  religion  can  be  found  neither  in  systems 
of  doctrine  based  on  the  Scriptui'es,  nor  in  any  conclusions  de- 
rived from  human  reason.  But,  as  guidance  with  regard  to  both 
faith  and  practice  is  required  by  all  men — including  the  most 
illiterate,  and  those  whose  powers  of  inquiry  are  most  restricted — 
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it  18  maintained  that  there  must  be  a  fixed  institution  haying 
absolute  authority  in  all  questions  of  religious  belief  and  practice. 
Against  these  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Luther  ap- 
pealed to  the  authority  of  doctrines  clearly  stated,  as  he  believed, 
in  the  Scriptures.  Other  theologians  differed  from  him,  either 
with  regard  to  his  choice  of  doctrines  to  be  accepted  as  essential, 
or  with  regard  to  his  interpretation  of  certain  passages  of 
Scripture,  while  they  still  maintained  his  principle  of  founding 
all  authority  on  the  Scriptures.  But  a  third  class  of  writers  aroee, 
differing  among  themselves  on  many  questions,  but  all  agreeing, 
either  in  demanding  more  freedom  than  Lutheran  orthodoxy 
allowed,  or  in  asserting  with  especial  emphasis,  the  claims  of 
personal  and  spiritual  religion.  These  theologians  of  the  third 
school,  as  we  may  call  them,  were  known  by  many  tides,  such 
as  Mystics,  Weigelians,  and — at  a  latter  time — Pietists.  They  in- 
cluded men  of  various  opinions,  such  as  Weigel,  Franck,  Amdt, 
and  Bohme.  The  names  by  which  they  were  designated --or 
reprobated — must  be,  therefore,  understood  as  having  no  definite 
meaning.  One  of  these  designations,  for  example,  was  derived  from 
the  name  of  Valentin  Weigel,  a  theological  writer  who  died  in 
1588 ;  but  it  was  applied  to  Johann  Amdt  and  others  who  were 
no  followers  of  Weigel,  and  also  to  some  wild  fanatics  who  had  no 
connection  whatever  with  either  Weigel  or  Amdt  Without 
entering  into  any  of  the  details  of  their  controversies,  we  may 
notice  the  leading  writers  of  the  three  schools  above  described, 
so  far  as  they  are  represented  in  the  German  literature  of  the 
period. 

If  our  notices  of  the  defenders  of  Church  authority  seem  meagre, 
it  is  because  few  Roman  Catholic  divines  of  these  times  wrote  in 
the  German  language.  To  do  justice  to  their  aiguments  in  defence 
of  an  absolute  external  authority,  we  should  have  to  refer  to  such 
writers  as  Baromius,  Bellarmine,  and  Bossubt  ;  but  no  authors 
of  their  stamp  wrote  in  German  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
Johann  Nas  (1534-90X  a  Franciscan,  author  of  <  Six  Centuries 
of  Evangelical  Truths '  (1569),  was,  in  his  time,  prominent  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Beformation,  but  his  writings  have  littie  value. 
He  was  far  less  successful  than  the  Jesuit,  Petrus  de  Hondt, 
conmionly  called  by  his  Latin  name  Canisius  (1521-97),  whose 
efforts  greatiy  checked  the  spread  of  Lutheran  doctrine  in  the 
south  of  Germany.    His  Latin  works, — including  '  A  Sununaiy 
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of  Christiaii  Doctrine '  (1564)  and  a  '  Smaller  Catechism,' — passed 
through  numerous  editions. 

One  of  the  best  writers  in  Qerman  in  defence  of  the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  Bsbthold,  bishop  of  Chiemsee,  who  wrote  in 
a  plain  style  a  work  entitled  'German  Theology/  which  was 
printed  in  1527.  The  object  of  lus  book  was  to  call  back  wan- 
derers fiN>m  the  ancient  Church,  and  to  counteract  the  popular 
literature  of  the  Protestants.  Berthold  says :  '  These  times  have 
made  manifest  that  secret  hatred  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  its 
clergy  which  has  long  remained  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  un- 
righteous men '.  He  argues  in  the  usual  style  against  all  inno- 
vations of  doctrine,  by  pointing  to  the  variety  of  opinions  found 
in  such  reformers  as  Luther,  Earlstadt,  Zwingli,  and  (Ecolam- 
padius.  The  practical  and  uncontroversial  parts  of  the  book  are 
written  in  an  earnest  and  popular  style. 

The  most  important  of  the  earlier  controversies  of  the  times 
respecting  orthodoxy  took  place  between  Luther  and  Zwingli, 
and  ended  without  reconciliation  in  1529.    Ulrigh  Zwinoli, 
bom  in  1484,  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  wrote 
clearly  in  his  own  Qerman  dialect,  but  without  any  great  com- 
mand of  language.    Like  Luther,  he  protested  first  against  the 
sale  of  indulgences,  but  soon  proceeded  to  denounce  all  additions 
to  doctrines  contained  in  the  Bible.    At  two  conferences  held  at 
Zurich  in  1523,  he  defended  so  well  his  sixty-seven  articles  of 
belief,  that  they  were  accepted  as  the  creed  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  that  canton.     Their  substance  was  published  by 
Zwingli  as  his  'Confession  of  Faith'  in  1525.    His  departure 
from  Lutheran  orthodoxy  consisted  in  a  denial  of  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Eucharist   Some  well-intended  political  measures 
recommended  by  Zwingli  served  to  hinder  the  spread  of  his  own 
doctrines  and  to  excite  strife  between  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro- 
testant cantons  of  Switzerland.    War  followed ;   the  men  of 
Zurich,  accompanied  by  their  pastor,  marched  out  to  meet  forces 
greatly  superior  to  their  own,  and  Zwingli  fell  on  the  battle- 
field at  Eappel,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1531.     One  of  his 
best  works  is  a  *  Manual  of  Christian  Instruction  for  Young 
People'. 

There  were,  even  in  these  times,  some  religious  writers  who 
mostly  avoided  controversy,  and  wrote  of  their  faith  with  regard 
to  its  practical  results  and  as  united  with  their  own  life  and  ex- 
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perience.  Johakn  Mathesius  was  a  popular  preacher  and 
writer,  who  lived  in  the  midst  of  a  mining  district,  and  adapted 
his  ministry  to  the  wants  and  the  characters  of  the  people.  He 
wrote  hymns  and  songs,  which  the  miners  sang  while  engaged 
in  their  subterraneoos  toU;  and  his  sermons,  which  were  fall 
of  popular  anecdotes  and  proverbs,  were  well  adapted  to  the 
practical  interests  and  puisoits  of  his  congregation.  In  one 
of  his  discourses,  entitled  a  'Sermon  to  Miners'  (published  in 
1697),  he  collects  all  the  passages  in  the  Bible  which  have 
any  real  or  supposed  reference  to  mines  and  metals,  and 
employs  considerable  learning  and  ingenuity  to  prove  that 
miners  were  recognised  in  the  Bible  as  an  honourable  claas 
of  men. 

The  writings  of  Johann  Arndt  may  be  classed  with  the  best 
practical  theological  productions  of  this  period.  His  treatise  en- 
titled '  Four  Books  on  True  Christianity,'  which  was  published  in 
1629,  passed  through  many  editions  in  (lermany,  and  was  trana- 
lated  into  English.  It  is  read  and  esteemed  in  the  present  day. 
Arndt  had  tendencies  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  of  Tauler, 
Franck,  and  other  Mystics ;  but  he  stated  his  sentiments  with 
clearness  and  moderation ;  and  the  pious  and  practical  character 
of  his  book  made  it  a  fieivourite  among  religious  men  of  various 
sects.  It  served  a»  a  manual  of  devotion  during  the  times  of 
warfare  and  calamity  that  followed  the  Reformation. 
.  JoHANK  Agricola  (1492-1566)  may  be  named  here,  not  on 
account  of  the  theological  controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  Luther  and  others,  but  as  the  author  of  a  collection  of  pro- 
verbe  with  annotations,  which  contain  interesting  notices  of 
popular  manners.  A  far  better  book  of  the  same  kind  was 
written  by  Sebastian  France,  already  named  as  one  of  the 
opponents  of  Luther.  He  was  not  alone  in  demanding  more 
freedom  of  inquiry  than  Lutheran  tenets  allowed.  Such  writers 
as  Schwenkfeld,  Hubmaier,  Denck,  and  Weigel,  all  agreed  in 
their  assertion  of  a  right  of  private  judgment ;  but  Franck  was 
the  clearest  polemical  writer  of  their  school,  and  was  an  indus- 
trious author  in  other  departments  besides  theology.  His  re- 
ligious principles  agree,  on  the  whole,  with  those  of  the  '  Society 
of  Friends '  in  England,  as  stated  in  their  '  Apology,'  published 
by  Robert  Barclay  in  1676.  Franck  was  bom  in  1600,  was 
expelled  from  both  Nttmberg  and  Straasburg,  on  account  of  his 
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firee  opinions,  and  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  by  the  conference 
at  Schmalkald.  He  afterwards  supported  himself  by  printing,  as 
well  as  writing,  books,  and  died  about  1545.  Rejecting  the  claims 
of  ecclesiastical  authority,  he  maintained  that  there  is  in  man  an 
internal  light,  which  can  guide  him  aright  in  his  faith.  His  best 
works  include  his  *  Paradoxes '  (1533),  his  *  Collection  of  Proverbs,' 
with  comments  upon  them  (1541), '  A  Chronicle  of  the  Qerman 
Nation,'  and  his  *  World-Book,*  or  *  Manual  of  Universal  History,* 
which  waJB  published  in  1534.  Franck  writes  more  calmly  and 
more  clearly  than  many  of  his  contemporaries,  and  is  remarkable 
for  his  charity  towards  the  heathen ;  but  he  is  rather  harsh  in  his 
condemnation  of  everything  like  ritualism.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  contemptuously  describes  the  popular  customs  of  his  own 
neighbours  at  Christmas-time  : — 

At  this  festive  season  th^  men-servants  and  other  young  fellows  go 
throngh  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  night-time  singing  songs  to  the 
people,  with  the  greatest  hypocrisy,  and  covering  every  householder, 
who  can  afford  to  give  anything,  with  praises  from  the  sole  of  his  foot 
to  the  crown  of  his  head  ;  and  thus  these  serenaders  collect  a  good 
sum  of  money.  Other  companies  of  singers  travel  through  the 
country,  announcing  their  arrival  in  every  town  by  ringing  a  bell ; 
then  they  go  into  the  church,  and  there  sing  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people :  after  this  they  of  course  make  a  collection,  and  often 
return  home  with  a  considerable  booty.  On  the  festival  of  the  '  Three 
Kings,'  every  householder  makes  cakes  and  sweetmeats ;  a  penny  is 
kneaded  in  with  the  dough,  which  is  divided  into  cakes  according  to 
the  number  of  the  family.  One  cake  is  presented  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  each  of  the  Three  Kings  has  his  cake  ;  but  the  child  who  receives 
the  cal^e  containing  the  penny  is  styled  the  'King,'  and  is  then  lifted 
up  on  the  shoulders  of  the  family.  When  he  is  lifted,  he  takes  a 
piece  of  chalk  and  makes  a  cross  on  the  ceiling,  or  on  one  of  the 
beams,  and  this  cross  is  regarded  as  a  grand  preservative  against 
ghosts  and  misfortunes  for  the  following  year.  During  the  twelve 
days  between  Christmas  and  the  Festival  of  the  Three  Kings,  the 
people  bum  incense  in  their  houses  as  a  charm  to  drive  away  all 
evil  spirits  and  witchcraft. 

It  is  one  great  characteristic  of  the  Mystics  that  they  never 

tolerate  two  distinct  forms  of  religious  teaching  ;  one  symbolical, 

founded  on  external  authority,  and  professing  to  be  adapted  to 

the  moral  condition  of  the  majority  of  men  ;  the  other  based  on 

private  feelings  and  convictions.      The  latter  is  the  only  religion 

which  Franck  allows  to  be  worthy,  of  the  name. 

8 
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In  the  above  notices  of  several  writers  on  theology  who  have 
been  classed  with  Mystics,  with  regard  to  their  principle  of  re- 
ference to  an  inner  light,  as  a  source  of  instruction  in  religion,  it 
is  by  no  means  implied  that  all  held  exactly  the  same  opinions  ; 
but  any  attempt  to  point  out  their  minor  dififerences  would  exceed 
our  limits.  We  have  still  to  notice  the  most  original  of  all  the 
German  Mystics — a  man  whose  biography  and  writings  are  alike 
remarkable. 

Jacob  BdnifE — sometimes  called  Behmen — ^the  son  of  a  pea- 
sant, was  bom  in  1575,  at  the  village  of  Altseidenberg,  near  the 
old  town  of  Gdrlitz  in  Silesia.  He  was  left  in  boyhood  almost 
without  education,  and  was  employed  in  tending  cattle  in  the 
fields  near  his  native  place.  He  tells  us  how  when  a  boy,  he  used 
to  climb  the  Landskrone — a  solitary  hill  of  granite  that  overlooks 
the  plain,  tlie  river,  and  the  old  church  iowers  of  Oorlitz — and  it 
was  here,  probably,  that  the  love  of  nature  so  often  expressed  in 
his  writings  was  first  awakened. 

After  serving  his  time  as  apprentice  and  journeyman,  he  settled 
as  a  shoemaker  in  Oorlitz,  married  and  lived  obscurely  in  a  cot- 
tage near  the  bridge  over  the  Neisse.  Here  he  gained  some  edu- 
cation, and  especially  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the 
Bible.  During  his  travels  as  a  journeyman  shoemaker  seeking 
work  in  several  towns,  he  had  heard  much  of  the  religious  contro- 
versies of  the  times,  especially  of  that  between  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists.  His  enlightenment,  he  tells  us,  was  preceded  by  a 
time  of  doubt  and  depression  induced  by  his  endeavours  to  solve 
hard  questions  respecting  Providence  and  the  destinies  of  men. 
He  had  read,  it  appears,  some  part-s  of  the  writings  of  Weigel  and 
Paracelsus,  when  he  began  to  write  the  chapters  after\«'ards  col- 
lected in  his  first  book,  entitled  *  Aurora,'  which  was  printed  in 
1612.  It  contained  many  passages  likely  to  be  misunderstood, 
and  its  publication  gave  great  offence  to  Qregorius  Richter,  pastor 
of  Gdrlitz,  who  accepted  as  strictly  literal  several  of  BShme's  most 
figurative  expressions.  In  obedience  to  his  pastor,  Bohme  pro- 
mised that  he  would  abstain  from  writing  on  theology,  and  this 
promise  was  well  kept  for  about  seven  years.  He  was  encouraged 
by  several  friends  to  begin  writing  again  in  1619,  and  produced 
after  that  time  several  mystic  works,  including  a  tract '  On  the 
Threefold  Life  of  Man' ;  Replies  to  *  Forty  Questions  respecting 
the  Soul ' ;  a  tract  entitled  '  De  Signatura  Rerum ' ;  and  the  *  Mys- 
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teriiim  Magnum,*  containing  an  exposition  of  the  Book  of  (Genesis. 
During  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  life  (1619-24)  B<Shme 
gave  up  making  shoes,  and  was  mostly  suppoii^  by  the  sale  of 
his  hooks,  and  by  gifts  from  several  kind  friends  who  believed  in 
his  teaching.    His  six  tracts,  collectively  entitled  *  The  Way  to 
Christ,'  contain  the  clearest  statements  of  his  practical  doctrine ; 
but  in  one  of  them  his  m3r8ticism  was  so  stated  as  again  to  give 
great  offence  to  the  pastor  of  GSrlitz.     To  escape  persecution, 
Bohme  now  submitted  himself,  for  an  examination  of  his  doc* 
trines,  to  a  jury  of  four  divines  at  Dresden,  who  were  assisted  by 
two  scientific  laymen.    When  he  had  replied  to  many  questions, 
one  of  the  theologians  said,  '  1  would  not  for  the  world  condemn 
this  man ' ;  and  another  added,  '  1  will  neither  condemn  nor  ap- 
prove what  I  do  not  imderstand '.    The  trial  had  been  very  kindly 
conducted  ;  but  the  excitement  attending  it  and  the  previous  per- 
secution had  injured  Bohme's  health.    After  the  conference  at 
Dresden  he  paid  a  visit  to  one  of  his  friends  in  Silesia,  but  soon 
returned  to  GSrlitz,  where  he  died  quietly  on  Sunday,  November 
18,  1624.     His  last  words  were,  *Now  1  go  to  Paradise*.    The 
clergy  of  G<$rlitz  refused  his  remains  Christian  burial  until  it 
was  commanded  by  the  civil  authority.    The  rector  then  excused 
himself  on  account  of  iUness,  and  his  deputy  began  the  service 
by  expressing  a  wish  that  he  had  been  twenty  miles  away  from 
the  town.     It  is  noticeable  that  the  son  of  the  pastor  of  Gorlitz 
became  one  of  BShme's  disciples.    Jacob  B<5hme  was  a  man  of 
low  stature,  with  a  forehead  low  and  rather  broad,  a  nose  slightly 
aquiline,  clear  blue-grey  eyes,  and  a  soft  and  pleasant  voice.    His 
life  was  free  from  reproach,  and  his  manners  were  gentle  and 
modest     His  writings  are  by  no  means  all  alike,  but  include 
mystic  and  partly  controversial  expositions  of  some  parts  of  the 
Bible— especially  the  Book  of  Genesis — some  devotional  and  prac- 
tical tracts,  and  speculations  on  the  most  difficult  questions  of 
religion  and  philosophy — such  as  belong  to  theories  of  creation, 
of  the  freedom  of  the  will  and  of  the  origin  of  eviL   The  writings 
of  his  later  years  (1619-24)  are  less  imaginative  but  clearer  than 
the  *  Aurora,'  which  has  been  erroneously  described  as  his  chief 
work. 

The  earliest  complete  edition  of  BShme's  writings  was  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam  in  1682.  The  editor,  Gichtel,  it  may  be 
observed,  held  some  doctrines  never  taught  by  Bohme.     The 
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latest  complete  edition  was  edited  bj  Schiebler  in  1831-46l 
Among  the  translators  and  expositors  of  BShme  we  may  name 
William  Law,  author  of  a  well-known  book,  the  *  Serious  Call  to 
a  Devout  Life ' ;  Franz  Baader,  a  Oerman  Catholic  ;  and  the  so- 
called  *  unknown  philosopher/  Louis  Claude  de  Saint-Martin. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  here  any  fair  account  of  the  more  ab- 
struse speculations  of  Bohme.  A  short  passage  from  one  of  his 
tracts  may  show  how  far  he  differed  from  many  writers  of  his 
times  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  religious  toleration  : — 

Ab  the  earth  expresses  her  virtues  in  many  flowers,  so  the  Creator 
displays  his  wisdom  and  his  marvellous  works  in  his  children.  If,  as 
lowly  children  and  guided  by  a  Christian  spirit,  we  could  dwell  toge- 
ther, each  rejoicing  in  the  gifts  and  talents  possessed  by  others,  who 
would  condemn  us  ? — Who  condemns  the  birds  in  the  wood  when  they 
all  praise  their  Lord,  while  each,  in  its  own  mode,  sings  as  its  nature 
bids  ? — Does  Divine  Wisdom  condemn  them  because  they  do  not  all 
sing  in  unison  ?  No  ;  for  all  their  voices  are  gifts  from  One,  in  whose 
presence  they  are  all  singing.  The  men  who,  with  regard  to  their 
knowledge — especially  in  theology — quarrel  and  despise  one  another, 
are  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the  birds  of  the  wood  and  to  other  v(ild 
creatures ;  such  men  are  more  useless  than  the  quiet  flowers  of  the 
field,  which  allow  their  Creator's  wisdom  and  power  to  display  them- 
selves freely  ;  such  men  are  worse  than  thorns  and  thistles  among  fair 
flowers  ;  for  thorns  and  thistles  can,  at  least,  be  stilL 

It  would  be  easy  to  quote  from  B5hme  many  passages  that 
might  seem  either  absurd  or  destitute  of  meaning.  As  he  often 
says — especially  with  regard  to  his  first  book — he  finds  great 
difficulty  in  expressing  his  thoughts,  and  he  fears  lest  he  should 
be  misunderstood.  His  most  comprehensive  ideas  belong  ta 
speculative  theology,  and  can  hardly  be  given,  at  once,  tr\ily  and 
concisely.  Schelling's  later  doctrines  were  pai-tly  borrowed  from 
y^the  shoemaker  of  Gorlitz,  who  was  neither  a  deist  nor  a  pantheist 
The  assertion  that  he  represented  the  Absolute  Being  as  becoming 
self-conscious  only  in  man  will  be  found  erroneous  by  those  who 
will  refer  to  Bohme's  own  words.  All  his  teaching  is  based  on 
one  thesis — made  known  to  him,  he  says,  by  'enlightenment* — 
that  the  Divine  Nature  is  Triune,  and  reveals  itself  throughout 
creation  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  The  simple  Deism  of  Islam 
was  for  Bbhme  not  only  erroneous  but  inconceivable.  To  give 
his  views  of  nature  would  far  exceed  our  limits.     In  one  part 
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of  his  theory  he  states  that  through  man's  freedom  evil  was 
introduced,  and  this  clearly  distinguishes  his  teaching  from 
both  optimism  and  pantheism.  A  few  sentences  given,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  sometimes  in  our  own  words,  may  convey  some 
notions  of  Bohme's  religious  doctrine  : — Man,  he  says,  is  created 
in  God's  image,  and  has,  therefore,  a  capacity  for  receiving  divine 
knowledge.  But  all  outward  means  of  instruction  are  vain,  with- 
out the  shining  forth  of  an  inner  lights  not  extinguished,  but 
overcast  as  with  a  cloud  in  the  soul  of  man.  His  darkness  is  the 
result  of  his  own  self-will,  which  contains  in  itself  both  the  origin 
and  the  essence  of  eviL  Its  most  common  forms  of  manifestation 
are  pride,  greed,  envy,  and  hate.  But  man  is  a  union  of  body 
and  soul,  and  Bdhme  never  speaks  of  the  soul  as  an  abstraction. 
Moral  evil,  therefore,  expresses  itself  in  natural  defects  Man's 
sin  has  debased  not  only  his  own  physical  nature,  but  that  of  the 
world  that  belongs  to  him.  When  man  becomes  disobedient  to 
God,  the  earth  becomes  disobedient  to  man.  Bohme  calls  self- 
will,  especially  in  the  form  of  pride,  '  Lucifer,'  and  writes  of  him 
sometimes  as  if  using  personification ;  but,  at  other  times,  he 
speaks  of  Lucifer  as  the  first  transgressor.  The  '  fall,'  however, 
which  men  deplore  is  the  result  of  their  own  wilL  The  greatest 
of  all  the  gifts  bestowed  by  the  Creator  on  his  creatures  is  free- 
dom, and  its  right  use  is  a  free  obedience  rendered  to  the  will  of 
the  Giver.  But  self-will  has  made  a  perversion  of  the  highest 
possible  good.  As  the  root  of  a  thorn  makes  only  thorns  out  of 
the  light  and  warmth  by  which  roses  bloom,  so  self-will  has  con- 
verted good  into  eviL  But  evil  is  not  to  prevaiL  It  must  be 
finally  transmuted  into  good  ;  meanwhile  it  serves  to  develop  the 
energies  of  Divine  Love.  Man's  deepest  misery  calls  forth  the 
highest  expression  of  mercy.  A  second  Adam  appears  and  reverses 
the  whole  of  the  process  instituted  by  the  first  The  first  asserts 
his  own  will  and  forfeits  Paradise ;  the  second  resigns  his  will, 
his  soul,  his  life  ;  and  so  returns  into  Paradise,  leading  with  him 
all  who  will  follow  him.  No  man  is  unconditionally  reprobated, 
and  none  will  b^  finally  condemned,  except  it  be  by  himsell 
The  gates  of  heaven  are  everywhere,  and  stand  always  open  for 
alL  What  remains  of  good  in  a  man  may  be  but  a  spark,  but 
may  be  kindled  to  a  flame  that  will  burn  up  all  his  sins.  A 
prayer  may  be  but  a  faint  sigh,  yet  the  Omnipotent  cannot  resist 
it^  because  He  has  no  will  to  resist  it 
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A  few  more  eentences  will  sujQice  for  BShme's  views  on  the 
external  Churches  and  creeds  of  his  time : — Religion,  he  sajs,  is 
confined  neither  to  history  nor  to  any  churches  built  of  stone ;  but 
he  by  no  means  defends  a  neglect  of  public  worship.  We  must 
remember  the  controversies  of  his  times,  if  we  find  his  remarks  on 
them  too  severe.  'Christendom  in  Babel,'  he  says,  'quarrels 
about  theological  science.  .  .  .  The  purport  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  to  teach  us  what  we  are,  whence  we  come,  how  we 
have  come  out  of  union  into  disunion,  and  how  we  may  go  back 
out  of  disunion  into  imion '.  Under  all  or  any  of  our  forms  and 
opinions,  the  four  sins — ^pride,  greed,  envy,  and  hate — ^may  be 
hiding  themselves.  .  .  .  BShme's  views  of  the  heathen  dif- 
fered widely  from  those  of  his  contemporaries.  He  maintained 
that  Jews,  Turks,  and  infidels  might  be  saved,  and  that  the  old 
heathens — meaning  especially  the  Greeks — had  divine  teaching 
imparted  to  them.  Though,  in  their  error,  they  adored  the  stars, 
they  were  nearer  the  truth  than  some  of  the  schoolmen  who 
called  themselves  Christians.  There  is  no  elect  nation.  In  all 
lands  men  have  sought  for  divine  guidance,  and  have  found  it ; 
for  *  the  door  is  opened  to  everyone  who  knocks'. 

The  passages  above  given  in  a  condensed  form  must  fail  to 
convey  the  full  purport  of  B9hme's  more  comprehensive  thoughts. 
'Light  and  fire,'  he  says,  are  not  more  distinct  than  his  own 
doctrine  is  from  the  false  interpretation  of  men  who  would  think 
lightly  of  moral  eviL  He  writes  of  it  in  words  that  approach 
near  to  Manichreism,  and  yet  he  describes  it  as  a  condition — 
tine  qud  non — of  the  development  of  freedom,  and  as  an  opposi- 
tion that  makes  spiritual  life  more  vigorous.  One  of  his  more 
concise  passages  on  this  subject  may  be  found  at  the  close  of  a 
tract  on  '  Spiritual  Life,'  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dia- 
logue between  a  disciple  and  his  master.  The  former  asks,  *  Why 
has  the  Creator  allowed  such  a  contest  as  we  see  between  good 
and  evil  V  and  the  master  replies  as  follows : — '  He  has  allowed 
it  that,  through  all  the  oppositions  of  love  and  anger,  light  and 
darkness,  his  own  eternal  dominion  may  be  made  manifest  and 
be  freely  recognised  by  alL  .  .  .  The  strife  and  the  pain 
endured  by  the  good  in  their  time  of  trial  will  be  transmuted 
into  great  joy.  .  .  .  The  pain  and  the  separation  of  finite 
life  exist  that  there  may  be  an  eternal  joy  in  overcoming.' 

The  theological  and  ecclesiastical  controversy  of  the  sixteenth 
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century  has  a  permanent  interest,  though  some  of  the  arguments 
employed  by  the  contending  parties  have  become  obsolete. 
Authority,  orthodoxy,  and  free  thought  were  set  in  opposition 
to  each  other.  A  child  is  made  subject  to  an  external  authority, 
because  his  own  duties  and  interests  are  unknown  by  him,  and 
must  be  impressed  upon  him  from  without  It  is  assumed  by  the 
advocates  of  an  absolute  external  authority,  that  the  majority  of 
men  must,  with  regard  to  religion,  remain  in  a  state  of  tutelage. 
But,  say  the  advocates  of  freedom,  when  the  child  arrives  at  a 
mature  age,  he  rejects  the  external  authority,  and  this  rejection 
is  not  a  negation  ;  for  he  has  now  accepted  the  teaching,  and  has 
made  it  his  own  ;  so  that  an  internal  law  has  become  a  substitute 
for  the  extemaL  The  reply  is  pbvious :  a  people,  still  in  their 
minority,  may  reject  authority,  may  assert  a  negative  instead  of 
a  true  freedom,  and  their  errors  may  afford  arguments  for  those 
who  contend  for  absolutism.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

Among  the  historical  writers  of  the  Lutheran  period,  one  of  the 
best  was  Johann  Turmair,  who  called  himself  Aventinus 
(1477-1634).  He  wrote  at  first  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  in 
Oerman,  a  *  Chronicle  of  Bavaria'  (1533),  noticeable  for  its 
patriotic  tone.  A  *  Chronicle  of  Berne  *  (1032-1626),  written  by 
Valerius  Anshelm,  who  died  in  1540 ;  the  *  Helvetian  Chro- 
nicle,' written  by  Aegidius  Tschudi  (1606-1572)  ;  a  *  History  of 
the  Reformation  in  Switzerland,'  written  by  Johann  Kessler,  of 
St  Gallen  (1502-1674) ;  and  a  *  History  of  the  Reformation,*  by 
Heinrich  Bullinger  (1504-1675),  the  friend  and  successor  of 
Zwingli,  may  be  named  among  valuable  contributions  to  the 
history  of  Switzerland.  Chribtofh  Lehmann  (1568-1638) 
wrote  a  *  Chronicle  of  the  Free  Town  Speier'  (1612),  which 
contains  some  disquisitions  on  the  respective  merits  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy.  The  writer's  conclusion  is  very  safe. 
'  That)'  says  he, '  is  the  best  government  where  the  best  men  have 
authority.'  A  history  of  *  The  Hussite  War,'  written  by  Zacha- 
RIAS  Theobald  (1684-1627)  may  be  named  here. 

Albrecht  D^rer,  the  greatest  German  artist  of  his  time  (1470- 
1528X  employed  his  native  language  in  his  treatises  ;  one  on  the 
rules  of  perspective,  the  other  on  *  The  Proportions  of  the  Human 
Figure '.  In  the  latter  he  insists  on  a  careful  study  of  nature. 
Diirer's  letters  are  interesting,  and  show  that  he  was  a  friend  to 
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the  Reformation.  In  one  of  them  he  expresses  his  regret  when 
he  hears  a  false  report  that  Luther  has  been  made  a  prisoner,  but 
he  trusts  '  that  Erasmus  will  now  proceed  with  the  work ' — a 
strange  mistake  of  the  character  of  Erasmus. 

The  physical  sciences — especially  chemistry  and  medicine — ^had 
one  representative  in  the  literature  of  this  period.  Theophrastus 
VON  HoHENHEDf,  commonly  known  as  Paracelsus,  who  was 
bom  near  Appenzell  in  1493.  He  was  the  first  professor  who 
gave  lectures  on  science  in  the  German  langua^  His  Latin  was 
too  barbarous  to  be  tolerated,  and  he  introduced  into  scientific 
discussions  all  the  violence  and  intolerance  of  theological  contro- 
versy. He  began  one  course  of  lectures  by  publicly  burning  the 
works  of  Qalen  and  Avicenna.  '  If  any  man  wants  to  learn  the 
truth,'  said  Paracelsus,  '  he  must  submit  to  my  monarchy.  All 
the  learned  schools  together  do  not  understand  as  much  of  medi- 
cine as  my  beard  doe&'  He  was — however  boastful — a  reformer  in 
chemistry,  and  his  search  for  active  principles  indicated  the  road 
that  led  to  the  discovery  of  such  medicines  as  morphia  and 
quinine.  After  a  restless,  wandering  life  of  alternating  popularity 
and  ignominy,  Paracelsus  died  in  the  hospital  at  Salzburg  in 
1541. 

The  importance  of  the  interests  connected  with  the  controversial 
prose  of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  led  to  a  departure  from  the 
usual  order  of  our  notices,  and  we  have  still  to  notice  the  versified 
productions  of  this  period. 
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CHAPTER  X 
FOURTH  PERIOD,'  1626-162fi. 

LUTHBUN  HT1IKS— HANS  SACHS— YALENTIN  ANDREA— KINOWALD—WALDIS— 
ALBERDS— BOLLKNHAOEN— SPANOBNBERO— FISCHART— THK  DRAMA— MANUBL 
— REBHUHN— *  THE  BZfOUSH  OOMEDIAN S '— HEINRICH  JUUU»— FAUST— WXID- 
MA1C9— WICKRAM. 

The  beat  lyrical  poetry  of  the  period  was  devoted  to  the  services 
of  the  Church.  Luther,  who  loved  psalmody,  encouraged  the 
congregations  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  worship  of 
God,  and  wrote  for  them  hymns  and  psalms  well  suited  to  become 
popular.  His  first  Hymn  Book  (1524)  contained  only  eight 
hymns,  but  the  number  was  increased  to  sixty-three  in  the  fourth 
edition,  to  which  Jonas,  Spengler,  Eber  and  others  were  contri- 
butors, while  the  collection  printed  in  1545  contained  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  hymns  and  psalms,  of  which  thirty- 
seven  are  ascribed  to  Luther.  His  bold  and  stirring  psalm — 
'Ein'  feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott' — can  hardly  be  with  justice 
translated.    The  following  version  is  rather  free  : — 

PSALM  XLVL 

A  safe  stronghold  our  God  is  still, 

A  shield  to  guard  us  ever ; 
He'll  save  us  still  from  every  ill, 

Whate'er  our  foes  endeavour. 

That  ancient  prince  of  hell 

Hath  risen  with  purpose  fell ; 

Strong  mail  of  craft  and  power 

He  weareth  at  this  hour ; 

On  earth  there's  not  his  fellow. 
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If  our  own  strength  be  in  the  ran, 

Full  soon  are  we  down-ridden  ; 
But  for  us  fights  the  One  True  Man 

Whom  God  himself  hath  bidden. 

Ask  ye,  '  who  is  the  same  I  * — 

Christy  Jesus  is  his  name  ; 

The  Lord  of  Hosts'  own  Son, 

He,  and  no  other  one. 

Will  conquer  in  the  battle. 

r 

Were  this  wide  world  with  demons  filled. 

All  eager  to  deyour  ua, 
We  need  not  fear,  for  God  has  willed 

They  shall  not  overpower  us. 

Their  prince,  the  fiend  accurst. 

May  rage  and  do  his  worst, 

He  shall  not  make  us  fear, 

His  day  of  doom  is  near. 

The  word  of  God  shall  slay  him. 

That  word  shall  always  firm  remain, 

Despite  all  evil  powers ; 
Against  that  word  their  rage  is  yain, 

While  all  its  strength  is  ours. 

Yea,  let  them  take,  to-day. 

Our  wealth,  our  life  away — 

For  them,  how  poor  the  gain ! 

For  us,  how  short  the  pain  ! 

The  victory's  ours  for  ever  I 

To  the  names  already  mentioned,  as  representatives  of  many 
writers  of  Lutheran  hyi^is,  we  may  add  those  of  Niklab  Her- 
man, who  died  in  15Q1,  Nicolaus  Selnecker  (1530-92^,  author 
of  the  well-known  hymn, '  Ah  stay  with  us  Lord  Jesu  Christ,'  and 
Philipp  Nicolai  (1556-69),  who  wrote  two  hymns  that  have 
15ng  remained  favourites, '  How  brightly  shines  the  Morning  Star ! ' 
and  '  Sleepers,  wake  !  a  voice  is  calling,'  the  latter  well  known  in 
England  since  its  introduction  by  Mendelssohn  in  the  oratorio  of 
'  St  Paul '.  Several  of  the  writers  of  Lutheran  hymns  composed  or 
arranged  the  tunes  to  which  their  hymns  were  sung,  and  these  tunes 
were  in  some  instances  suggested  by  popular  melodies. 

The  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Lutheran  time  may  be  connected  with 
that  of  the  next  period  by  the  name  of  GEORas  Rudolf  Weok- 
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RERUN  (1584-165 IX  who  wrote  yerse  in  a  style  so  far  improved 
in  form,  that  he  might  perhaps  be  rightly  classed  with  Opitz  aft 
belonging  to  the  school  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Weckherlin 
sspent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  London,  where  he  was  em* 
ployed  as  secretary  to  the  Qerman  embassy,  and  became  well 
acquainted  with  English  literature.  We  find  included  among  his 
original  productions  a  translation  of  the  well-known  poem,  '  Qo^ 
Boul,  the  body's  guest,'  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Raleigh. 

To  give  an  account  of  the  popular  songs  of  which  several  col- 
lections appeared  in  this  period  is  as  difficult  as  to  write  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  tune  ;  for  these  songs  were  made  to  be  sung — not  read — 
and  their  melody  is  often  better  than  their  meaning.  One  of 
the  best  collections  is  the  Ambrasar  Liederhuch  (1582),  which  was 
edited  for  the  *  Stuttgart  Literary  Union '  in  1845.  The  love- 
songs,  which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  series,  may,  with 
regard  to  their  realism,  be  contrasted  with  the  Minnelieder  of 
the  thirteenth  century.  Bacchanalian,  military,  and  hunting 
songs  are  included,  with  a  few  ballads  and  humorous  tales. 
Several  of  the  satirical  stories  given  in  the  Ambraser  and  other 
collections  have  the  monks  for  their  objects  of  ridicule,  while  a 
few  songs  about  heretics  are  directed  against  Luther  and  his 
friends.  Several  hymn-writers  endeavoured  to  put  down  the 
coarser  specimens  of  the  people's  l3rrical  poetry,  and  in  some  in- 
stances their  extinction  was  desirable.  But  Heinrich  Knaubt, 
who  published,  in  1571,  a  collection  of  popular  songs  newly  con- 
verted to  Christianity,  was  too  severe.  He  thought  it  desirable 
to  *  convert '  into  a  hymn  a  harmless  little  song,  expressing  joy  for 
the  return  of  summer.  Knaust  was  unfortunate  ;  for  his  hymns 
or  songs  were  sung  neither  in  the  churches  nor  in  the  streets.  They 
were  rather  too  lively  for  the  tabernacle,  while  they  were  too  dull 
for  secular  use. 

The  literary  merits  of  the  old  popular  songs  are  pai'tly  negative. 
They  are  neither  reflective  nor  didactic  ;  like  Goethe's  lyrics,  they 
are  without  decoration,  and  they  come  from  the  heart  Their 
influence  outlived  the  dreary  artificial  verse-making  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Some  of  their  best  characteristics  were  studied 
by  Burger  and  Herder,  and  were  revived  in  beautiful  lyrical 
poems  by  Goethe.  The  collections  of  old  popular  songs  edited 
respectively  by  Uhland  and  Hoflfmann  von  Fallersleben  must  be 
commended  for  their  fidelity.  The  same  praise  cannot  be  extended 
to  the  collections  edited  by  Brentano,  Gorres,  and  Erlach. 
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Under  the  name  of  VoUcsUeder  (the  people's  songs)  com] 
have,  since  Herder's  time,  included  some  popular  songs  and 
ballads,  whose  authors  remain  for  the  most  part  unknown.  Of 
these  unstudied  lyrical  effusions  some  have  a  considerable  his- 
torical interest,  belonging  to  times,  at  least,  as  early  as  the 
fifteenth  century ;  others  belong  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
are  numerous,  including  some  of  the  best  Among  the  songs  of 
good  fellowship  some  are  comic,  others  rude  and  coarse.  The 
more  sentimental  productions  include  many  that  may  be  called 
*  fjEirewell  songs,'  and  contain  here  and  there  passages  of  natnxal 
paj^os.  In  the  specimen  of  which  a  translation  is  given  the 
Landsknech^i  part  of  the  dialogue  is  rather  harsh  in  tone ;  but 
this  trait  agrees  with  the  character  of  the  time — before  1462 — to 
which  the  earliest  known  version  of  this  ballad  belongs.  The 
rude  circumstances  to  which  the  German  Landsknechie  (militia- 
men) were  accustomed ;  their  wandering,  homeless  lives ;  their 
hardships,  and  the  coarseness  of  their  manners,  are  all  traits  more 
or  less  suggested  in  this  old  ballad,  and  here  indeed  are  rather 
softened  than  exaggerated : — 

THB  LANDBKNECHT's  FAREWELL.  ' 

One  mom,  while  1  was  standing, 

Where  others,  though  so  nigh, 
Could  neither  see  nor  hear  me, 

I  heard  a  bitter  cry  ; 
'Twas  uttered  by  a  maiden  fair 
While  talking  with  her  lover  there  ; 

It  was  their  hour  for  parting. 

'  My  dearest,  they  have  told  me 

That  you  must  go  away ; 
When  will  you  come  back  hither  f 

Oh,  let  me  know  the  day  ! ' 
'  Be  still,  my  dear  ;  for  I  must  go  ; 
Of  my  return  you  wish  to  know — 

Of  that  I  nought  can  tell  you/ 

The  maiden  cried,  '  Oh  cruel  1 

That  word  will  break  my  heart — 

It  never,  never  shall  be  1 

Oh  BO,  we'll  never  part  1 
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M J  gold's  all  yours,  if  yon  will  stay  ; 
Or  let  me  go  with  you  away, 

However  long  the  way  may 

Said  he,  '  I  know  your  kindness 

But  should  I  stay,  and  spend 
Tour  little  hoard  of  money, 

'Twill  soon  be  at  an  end  ; 
And  then  must  come  the  cruel  day 
The  time  when  I  must  go  away. 

So  let  it  be  this  morning. 

'  Think  not  of  going  with  me  1 

Although  your  meaning's  kind, 

I  pray  you  let  that  notion 

Be  banished  from  your  mind. 

Remember,  you  have  friends  at  home — 

You  must  not  go  with  me  to  roam  ; 
'Twould  be  for  them  a  sorrow.' 

So  saying,  he  departed  ; 

No  longer  would  he  stay, 
But  left  her,  broken-hearted, 

To  mourn  for  many  a  day. 
Of  all  their  talk,  as  it  was  heard, 
IVe  told  you  truly  every  word, 

And  here  must  end  my  story. 


If  we  may  use  the  name  poet  in  its  plain  and  popular  sense,  or 
as  claimed  by  all  verse- writers  who  have  displayed  considerable 
inventive  power,  we  may  assert  that  Hanb  Sachs  was  the  greatest 
German  poet  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Of  poetry  in  its  higher 
sense,  not  a  word  is  said  here. 

Hans  Sachs  was  bom  at  Ntimberg  in  1494,  and  was  educated 
at  the  Latin  School  in  his  native  town.  When  he  had  served  his 
time  there  as  an  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  he  started  on  his 
*  year  of  travel,'  and  wandered  freely  about  the  South  of  Germany. 
It  was  a  mle  of  the  trade-unions  of  his  time  that  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  of  apprenticeship— -shorter  than  in  England 
— a  journeyman  must  pass  some  years  in  travelling  from  place  to 
place  and  working  under  several  masters.  For  mutual  aid  during, 
these  years  of  travel  journeymen  formed  friendly  imions,  by 
which  they  assisted  each  other  in  seeking  work,  and  sometimes  in 
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avoiding  it    The  time  actually  employed  by  Sachs  in  making 
shoes,  from  1511  to  1516,  conld  hardly  have  been  considerable  ; 
for  in  that  interval  he  visited  towns  too  numerous  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  exercised  his  rhyming  talent  in  many  singing  schools, 
And  was  for  some  time  employed  in  the  service  of  the  emperor. 
Having  returned  to  his  native  place,  Hans  married  and  started  as 
a  master  shoemaker,  with  a  resolution  to  make  literature  'his 
walking-stick,  but  not  his  crutch,'  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  say. 
Several  great  men  have  begun  life  on  a  more  poetical  but  less 
substantial  basis.    Sachs  did  well  with  shoemaking  as  his  cental 
fortification,  and  verse-making  as  an  outwork     He  made  money, 
and  was  a  great  man  in  NtLmberg  ;  but  not  only  poetry — even  its 
shadow,  verse-making — has  in  its  nature  a  fatal  antithesis  to 
wealth,  and  we  find  Master  Sachs,  after  writing  about  six  thou- 
sand pieces  of  verse— some  of  them  long  enough — ^poorer  than  he 
was  in  his  earlier  days,  but  never  reduced  to  abject  circumstances. 
On  the  whole,  he  was  a  respectable  man,  and  solved  the  problem 
of  life  better  than  some  poets  less  despised.     He  was  not  mis- 
understood, for  he  wrote  in  a  style  suited  to  the  average  capacity 
of  Nflrnbergers,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  dreadfjil  *  contrast  of 
the  real  and  the  ideal  \    After  living  comfortably  forty  years  with 
one  wife,  he  married  secondly,  when  he  was  sixty-seven  years 
old,  a  girl  of  seventeen,  whose  beauty  he  describes  in  a  song,  and 
this  extraordinary  union  of  May  and  November  was,  it  ia  said, 
happy.    Worn  out  at  last  by  verse-making,  as  well  as  by  shoe- 
making,  Sachs  gradually  lost  his  faculties,  and  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  his  life  was  almost  deprived  of  speech  and 
hearing.    At  this  time,  when  favoured  with  visits  by  his  nume- 
rous admirers,  he  sat  silent  at  a  table,  on  which  were  laid  some 
well-bound  books,  and  in  reply  to  all  compliments  addressed  to 
him  nodded  his  snow-white  head,  but  spoke  not  a  word.    His 
portrait  represents  a  venerable  man  with  a  high  overhanging  fore- 
head, and  a  luxuriant  but  well-trimmed  grey  beard. 

The  literary  productiveness  of  the  Nttmberg  master  singer  was 
marvellous.  He  wrote,  as  we  have  said,  more  than  six  thousand 
pieces  of  verse — ^lyrical,  narrative,  and  dramatic  ;  but  he  seldom, 
if  ever,  invented  a  plot,  or  a  story.  That  was  ipostly  borrowed 
from  the  resources  of  his  very  extensive  reading.  His  best  pieces 
are  narratives,  partly  jocose,  partly  didactic,  in  which  he  describes 
popular  manners  in  his  own  times.      He  has  the  satirical  tone  of 
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the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  not  free  from  faults  already  noticed 
in  anotiier  Nfimberg  master  singer — Rosenbliit — but  Sachs  has 
good  humour  in  his  satire,  while  his  coarseness  belongs  to  his 
time,  and  has  no  bad  purpose.  Several  of  his  legends  are  pleasing, 
though  for  modem  ears  there  is  some  irreverence  in  their  tone. 
In  the  legend  of  'St  Peter  and  the  Goat,'  for  example,  we  are 
told,  that  once  upon  a  time  St  Peter  was  perplexed  by  an  appa- 
rent prevalence  of  injustice  in  the  world  ;  and  ventured  to  think 
tiLat  he  could  arrange  matters  better  if  he  held  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment He  frankly  confesses  these  thoughts  to  his  master.  Mean- 
while, a  peasant  girl  comes  to  him,  and  complains  that  she  has 
to  do  a  hard  day's  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  in  order  a 
firolicBome  young  goat  'Now,'  says  the  Lord  to  Peter,  ^you 
must  have  pity  on  this  girl,  and  must  take  charge  of  the  goat 
That  will  serve  as  an  introduction  to  your  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  universe.'  Peter  takes  the  goat  into  custody,  and  finds  quite 
enough  to  do : — 

The  young  goat  had  a  playfal  mind 

And  never  liked  to  be  confined  ; 

The  apostle,  at  a  killing  pace, 

Followed  the  goat,  in  a  desperate  chase  ; 

Over  the  hills  and  among  the  briers 

The  goat  runs  on,  and  never  tires, 

While  Peter,  behind,  on  the  grassy  plain, 

Buns  on,  panting  and  sighing,  in  vain. 

All  day,  beneath  a  scorching  sun, 

The  good  Apostle  had  to  run 

Till  evening  came  ;  the  goat  was  caught, 

And  safely  to  the  master  brought 

Then,  with  a  smile,  to  Peter  said 

The  Lord  :  *  WeU,  friend,  how  have  you  sped  I 

If  such  a  task  your  powers  has  tried, 

How  could  you  keep  the  world,  so  wide  I ' — 

Then  Peter,  with  his  toil  distressed, 

His  folly,  with  a  sigh,  confessed  ; — 

'  No,  Master  !  'tis  for  me  no  play 

To  rule  one  goat,  for  one  short  day  ; 

It  must  be  infinitely  worse 

To  regulate  the  universe.' 

Apparent  irreverence  and  broad  humour  are  imited  in  several 
other  stories  written  by  Sachs  with  a  good  intention.    Wishing  to 
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expose  the  loose  morals  and  profane  conversation  of  the  common 
soldiery  of  his  times,  he  tells  us,  for  example,  that  Satan,  curious 
to  know  the  truth  respecting  the  morals  of  these  people,  sent  a 
demon  to  bring  into  hell  about  half  a  dozen  soldiers  as  average 
specimens  of  their  class.  The  commissioner  was,  however,  ao 
much  terrified  by  the  talk  of  the  soldiers,  and  gave  to  his  master 
such  an  account  of  their  morals,  that  they  were  refused  admittance 
in  Pandemonium.  In  another  story  St  Peter,  as  the  gatekeeper 
of  heaven,  exercises  an  unbounded  charity,  and  admits  a  number 
of  common  soldiers.  They  soon  prove  the  truth  of  Milton's  saying, 
'  The  mind  is  its  own  place ' ;  for,  unable  to  relish  any  of  the 
pleasures  of  their  new  residence,  they  collect  their  pence,  and 
begin  playing  in  heaven  at '  pitch-and-toss  \  This  game  ends  in 
a  quarrel,  and  after  some  trouble  with  them,  St  Peter  sends  his 
guests  down  to  their  proper  quarters.  There  is  truth  in  such  a 
tale ;  and  it  is  only  superficially  irreverent  Hans  Sachs  is  never 
weary  of  making  homely  appeals  of  this  nature  to  the  understand- 
ing of  his  hearers.  He  tells  of  the  tailor  who  clipped  and  stole 
pieces  of  the  cloth  he  had  to  make  up.  At  last,  Ms  conscience 
was  awakened  by  a  remarkable  dream  or  vision.  An  escort  of 
demons,  bearing  a  flag  made  up  of  strips  of  stolen  doth,  conducts 
the  tailor's  soul  into  pui^tory.  He  awakens,  repents,  and  be- 
comes a  new  man  ;  but— on  one  occasion  at  least — steals  a  sample 
of  cloth,  because  *  there  was  nothing  like  it  in  the  flag '.  At  last 
the  tailor  dies,  and  St  Peter  admits  him,  but  gives  him  a  seat  so 
near  the  boundary  line  of  heaven,  that  he  can  see  clearly  every 
sin  perpetrated  in  the  world  below.  Having  nothing  better  to 
occupy  his  thoughts,  he  undertakes  the  duties  of  a  detective,  and 
surprises  a  poor  woman  of  the  lower  world,  who,  urged  by  want^ 
is  stealing  a  pocket-handkerchief.  Inspired  by  moral  indignation, 
the  tailor — though  so  lately  saved — seizes  a  footstool,  and  hurls  it 
down  on  the  criminal,  so  as  to  make  her  a  cripple  for  life.  A  re- 
proof of  the  Pharisee  follows.  Here  again  we  have  wholesome 
truth  under  the  disguise  of  a  seeming  irreverence.  These  must 
suffice  as  specimens  of  the  subjects  chosen  by  Hans  Sachb.  His 
dramas  are  inferior  to  his  narratives ;  but  he  introduced  to  the 
Glerman  stage  of  his  time  a  greater  variety  of  charact^^  and  gave 
to  his  men  and  women  some  traces  of  individuality.  His  '  Shrove 
Tuesday  Plays'  are  better  than  his  crude  attempts  in  tragedy  and 
comedy.      The  shoemaker  and  master  singer  of  NtLmberg  was 
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one  of  the  friends  and  followers  of  Luther,  whom  he  hailed  as 
'  The  Wittenberg  Nightingale/  and  whose  death  he  deplored  in  an 
elegy. 

If  we  find,  among  other  versifiers  of  his  times,  few  worthy  even 
of  being  classed  with  Hans  Sachs,  we  must  remember  that  a 
history  of  the  German  literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  does 
not  represent  the  higher  intellectual  culture  of  the  age.  Hessub, 
who,  in  Luther^s  judgment,  was  the  best  poet  of  the  times,  wrote 
in  Latin,  and  Johann  Valentin  Andrea  (1586-1654),  a  learned 
theol<^an  who  could  write  respectable  Latin,  almost  boasted  of 
his  carelessness  when  he  wrote  Qerman.  His  best  work  in  verse 
is  good  in  purport,  but  about  as  bad  in  style  as  the  writer  in- 
tended it  to  be.  It  describes,  first,  the  character  of  a  pedant,  who 
accepts  a  cure  of  souls  in  order  to  gain  for  himself  a  comfortable 
position ;  then  follows  a  sketch  of  a  faithful  pastor,  who  devotes 
himself  to  the  welfare  of  his  flock.  Another  didactic  work  by 
Andrea  is  entitled  Die  Christenburg,  ai^d  describes  a  Christian 
Utopia.  Some  of  his  more  visionary  writings  gave  rise  to  fictions 
about  the  supposed  secret  society  of  'the  Roaicrucians \  The 
author's  allegories  were  mistaken  for  realities.  The  error  of 
preaching  and  scolding  in  badly  written  verse  instead  of  prose  is 
found  in  Die  lauter  Warheit  ('Pure  Truth'),  written  by  Bar- 
THOLOHAUS  RiNOWALDT  (1530-1657X  &  Lutheran  pastor  at  Leng- 
feld.  He  describes  a  vision  of  heaven  and  hell  in  his  poem  called 
*  True  Eckart's  CHiristian  Warning ' ;  but  it  is  didactic  rather  than 
poetical  The  hell,  as  a  work  of  imagination,  is  more  tolerable 
than  the  heaven ;  but  this  is  not  saying  much  in  favour  of  either 
of  them. 

There  is  more  narrative  interest  to  be  found  in  some  fables 
written  by  Burkhard  Waldis  (1485-1558),  and  in  others  by 
Erasmus  Alberus  (1500-1553).  Both  were  Lutherans  in  doc- 
trine, and  were  polemical  in  the  application  of  their  moraU.  The 
latter,  in  his  fable  of  'The  Lion  and  the  Ass,'  attacks  all  the 
Protestants  who  are  not  strict  Lutherans  of  his  own  type,  and 
Waldis  often  declaims  violently  against  Rome.  His  fables  with- 
out any  polemical  interest  are  his  best.  They  are  certainly  better  * 
than  such  long  mock-heroic  tales  as  Der  Froschmeuseler  by  Georq 
BoLLENHAQEN  (1542-1609)  and  Der  Ganez-Kdnig  by  Wolfhart 
Spangenbsro.  The  first  is  an  intolerable  story  of  warfeu^  be- 
tween frogs  and  mice,  every  new  complication  and  episode  in 
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whicli  business  excites  in  the  reader  a  longing  for  some  decisive 
engagement  in  which  both  parties  may  be  finally  suppressed. 
Der  GansZ'Konig  consists  of  six  unconnected  rhapsodies  about 
geese.  The  author  wrote,  as  he  tells  us,  several  other  'poems,' 
in  which  the  heroes  were  cats  and  mice,  stockfish  and  &ogs  ! 
Fortunately,  these  works  of  imagination  have  never  seen  the 
Hght 

After  the  death  of  Luther,  and  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  polemical  earnestness  seemed  to  be  declining, 
when  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  recently-founded  order  of  Jesuits 
in  opposing  reformed  doctrines  awakened  another  satirist,  Johakn 
FiscHART,  who  wrote  both  verse  and  prose.  He  was  bom  at 
Strassburg  in  1550,  studied  law  at  Basel,  and,  after  travelling  in 
England  and  several  parts  of  the  Continent,  resided  at  Speier  and 
at  Forbach.  He  died  in  1589.  There  is  a  want  of  clear  informal 
tion  respecting  some  parts  of  his  biography  and  the  authorship  of 
several  of  the  works  ascribed  to  him.  He  was  a  man  of  versatile 
talents,  had  considerable  learning  and  a  remarkable  command  of 
language,  and  was  more  than  a  satirist ;  for  some  of  his  writings 
show  his  patriotism  and  his  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  people. 
His  satirical  storv  of  the  saints  Dominic  and  Francis  was  written 
in  reply  to  a  Franciscan  monk,  Johank  Nas,  already  named  as  a 
polemical  writer,  who  had  asserted  that  *  the  Enemy,'  in  assaulting 
Luther  so  frequently,  was  only  claiming  his  oi^ti  lawful  property  ! 
Fischart  reminds  his  opponent  that  St.  Dominic  was  harassed  in 
the  same  way.  It  would  be  requisite  to  refer  to  Latin  as  well  as 
German  Literature,  to  show  the  character  of  the  satires  to  which 
Fischart  intended  to  supply  antidotes.  The  license,  personality 
and  coarseness  of  many  of  the  invectives  published  in  these  times 
can  hardly  be  imagined.  Not  only  the  moral  characters  of  men 
bi^t  also  those  of  their  wives  were  made  objects  of  virulent  abuse. 
Acrostics  were  malicious  in  these  days.  In  one  of  these  vehicles 
of  satire,  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines,  when  read  perpendicularly, 
give  a  proper  name,  in  its  Latin  form ;  each  line  contains  five 
words,  all  beginning  with  the  same  letter,  and  the  whole  forms  an 
epigram  made  up  of  the  most  abusive  terms  that  can  be  found  in 
Latin.  To  such  satires  Fischart  replied  in  vigorous  German,  and 
with  a  resolution  not  to  be  excelled  either  in  rude  invectives  or  in 
verbal  odditiea  When  he  cannot  find  a  word  to  express  aptly  his 
satirical  humour,  he  makes  one.     The  satire  above  named  was 
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followed  by  another  of  a  more  intemperate  tone  commonly  styled 
*  The  Jesuit's  Little  Hat,* — ^thongh  that  w^  not  the  original  title 
— and  first  printed  in  1580.     Its  plot  could  hardly  be  decorously 
given  even  in  outlines,  as  one  incident  may  suffice  to  indicate  : — 
in  order  to  make  '  the  four-corneced  hat '  as  full  as  possible  of 
mischief,  not  only  the  special  services  of  Lucifer  and  all  his  subor- 
dinates, but  also  those  of  'his  grandmother,'  are  called  into 
vigorous  exercise.     '  The  Bee-Hive,'  another  satire  on  the  Romish 
clergy,  is  only  in  part  an  original  work.     Fischarf  s  prose  is,  on 
the  whole,  better  than  his  verse.    Hia  'History  of  the  Heroes 
Gorgellantua  and  Pantagruel'  is,  as  the  title  indicates,  an  imita- 
tion and  partly  a  free  translation  of  Rabelais.      In  this  and  other 
books  Fischart  delights  in  strange,  uncouth  combinations  of  words, 
which  resemble  the  verbal  exploits  of  Aristophanes.    Thus  we 
read  of  'the  innumerable-as-stars-in-the-heavens-or-as-sands-on- 
the-searshore  impositions  of  the  astrologers  and  prognosticators '. 
In  this  instance  his  satire  was  well  directed  ;  for  the  impostors, 
who  called  themselves  '  astrologers,'  were  some  of  the  most  pros- 
perous literary  men  of  these  times,  and  established  a  flourishing 
trade,  requiring  scarcely  any  capital  beyond  the  ignorance  of  the 
people.    The  '  Prophetic  Almanac '  was  the  selling-book  at  fJELirs 
and  markets,  and  was  read  with  excitement  exceeding  that  pro- 
duced by  modem  'novels  of  the  season'.    The  poorest  farmer 
gladly  laid  down  his  groat  to  carry  home  the  book  which  marked 
all  the  '  lucky  days '  for  sowing  wheat,  making  bargains,  '  hair- 
cutting'  and  'blood-letting'.    The  events  of  the  times,  as  well  as 
the  ignorance  of  the  people,  were  favourable  to  this  trade  in  im- 
position.   A  thousand  failures  did  not  hurt  the  success  of  the 
tradesmen  ;  preachers  and  divines,  from  the  time  of  Luther  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  preached  and  wrote  against '  the  magicians ' 
in  vain.     One  of  the  absurd  old  almanacs  ascribes  all  the  events 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  fact  that '  Luther  was  bom  under  the 
planet  Jupiter  in  Capricorn'.    Fischart  justly  says,  'It  is  pre- 
sumptuous to  involve  Heaven  itself  in  our  disputes'.     We  cannot 
literally  translate  the  strange  title  of  the  book  in  which  he  carica- 
tures the  productions  of  'the  impostors';   but  it  is  something 
like  the  following : — '  The  Grandmother  of  all  Almanacs,  or  the 
Pantagruelistic,  thick-with-impositions,  Phlebotomist's  Adviser, 
Fanner's  Code  of  Rules  and  Weather  Book,  suited  for  all  times 
and  every  country ;  by  the  accomplished  lat-catcher  Winhold 
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Alcofribaa  Wtistblutus'.  In  this  caricatuie  he  endeayoured  to  re- 
commend a  safe  style  of  prophesying,  of  which  the  following 
passage  is  a  specimen :  — 

In  this  year  we  may  expect  the  planets  to  be  moveable ;  but  they 
will  move  only  in  the  courses  appointed  by  their  Creator.  From  certain 
aspects,  we  may  conclude  that  the  colic  and  other  signs  of  a  disordered 
stomach  will  be  prevalent  in  the  summer  among  people  who  eat  large 
quantities  of  unripe  fruit,  especially  plums,  and  drink  plenty  of  sonr 
butter-milk.  Com  will  be  too  dear  for  poor  men,  and  too  cheap  for 
great  landowners.  Vines  will  not  flourish  in  the  Black  Forest,  nor  in 
the  Bohemian  Forest ;  but  the  best  vineyards  on  the  Bhine  will  pro- 
duce  wine  strong  enough  to  throw  many  people  down  from  chairs  and 
stools.  Beer  also  will  be  good  this  year,  if  the  brewers  will  not  use  too 
much  water.  In  short,  we  may  expect  an  abundant  supply  of  wine 
and  com,  if  the  wishes  of  poor  people  are  fulfilled.  Dairymen  may 
take  notice  that  black  cows  will  give  white  milk.  With  regard  to  the 
affairs  of  various  nations,  we  may  venture  to  say  that  the  Bavarians  and 
the  Swabians  will  prosper,  if  nothing  occur  to  prevent  it  We  have  to 
notice  dark  '  aspects '  for  the  people  of  Morocco  and  other  hot  countries ; 
but  the  people  of  Sweden  will  be  tolerably  fair.  Also  we  may  promise 
that  there  will  be  com  in  Poland,  many  cows  in  Switzerland,  fine  oxen 
in  Hungary,  good  butter  and  cheese  in  Holland  and  Flanders,  salt  fish 
in  Norway,  fresh  salmon  in  Scotland,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
ignorance  and  foUy  in  all  countries. 

A  polemical  tendency  is  found  even  in  some  parts  of  the  dra- 
matic productions  of  these  timies  ;  especially  in  the  plays  written 
by  NiKLAUB  Manuel  (14d4-1530X  a  man  of  remarkably  versatile 
talents.  He  was  active  as  a  statesman  at  Berne,  and  was  also  a 
soldier,  a  writer  of  verse,  a  painter,  a  sculptor,  and  a  wood- 
engraver.  His  Shrove  Tuesday  Plays,  consisting  mostly  of  satires 
on  the  Bomish  clergy,  are  bitter,  humorous,  and  irreverent  in  the 
extreme. 

The  greatest  improvement  made  in  the  so-called  religious  plays 
of  this  time  is  found  in  their  selection  of  subjects  from  the  Old 
Testament  By  this  change,  they  at  once  gained  variety  and 
avoided  such  extreme  irreverence  as  had  been  common.  But  these 
so-called  dramas  founded  on  Bible  histories  were  still  low  enough 
in  their  general  characteristics.  Among  their  writers,  Paul 
Rbbhuhn,  who  was  rector  of  Zwickau  in  1535,  may  be  named  aa 
having  introduced  some  improvements  in  form  ;  but  his  dramas 
— 'The  Marriage  at  Cana'  and  'Susanna' — have  no  poetical 
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merits.  A  play  entitled  '  The  Beginning  and  the  End  of  the 
World,'  written  (abont  1680)  by  BARTHOLOiLfius  Eruoeb,  has 
been  commended  for  its  tragic  interest  The  anthor  possessed 
some  versatility,  for  he  published  in  1687  a  New  EuUnapiegelf  or 
collection  of  jests. 

The  Shrove  Tuesday  Plays  were  greatly  extended  with  regard 
to  their  range  of  topics,  and  some  of  the  best  were  written  by 
Hans  Sachs.  The  singing  school  at  Niimberg  had  erected  there 
an  amphitheatre  without  a  roof,  for  the  performance  of  such 
secular  plays  as  had  formerly  been  confined  chiefly  to  private 
dwellings.  But  the  most  noticeable  innovations  in  dramatic 
performances  were  introduced  by  a  company  of  strolling  players 
who  called  themselves  'The  English  Comedians,'  though  we 
have  no  evidence  that  any  of  them  came  from  England.  They 
had,  however,  all  the  self-sufficiency  and  audacity  of  the  lowest 
class  of  English  players  of  their  time.  It  seems  probable  that 
they  extemporised  freely  on  the  stage,  and  assumed  an  unbounded 
licence,  committing  every  fault  condemned  in  Hamlet's  warning. 
Nothing  can  be  more  atrocious  than  the  plot  of  one  of  their  pieces 
called  '  Titus  Andronicus'.  The  extreme  faults  of  these  strolling, 
players,  who  sacrificed  everything  to  excite  a  sensation,  made 
them  very  popular.  Jakob  Atber,  who  died  in  1606,  was  one 
of  their  more  successful  imitators.  The  pieces  of  this  German 
contemporary  of  Shakespeare — including  'Dives  and  Lazarus,' 
*The  Prodigal  Son,'  and  *Jan  Posset,' — ^have  no  literary  value, 
but  show  more  tact  in  theatrical  effect  than  is  found  in  Hans 
Sachs. 

Heikrich  Juuus,  Duke  of  Brunswick  (1664-1613),  may  be 
named  as  another  imitator  of  the  deplorable  imitators  styling 
themselves  '  English  Comedians'.  He  kept  in  his  service  a  com- 
pany of  players,  and  wrote  several  comedies  in  which  he  succeeded 
well,  in  one  respect — ^in  laying  aside  all  aristocratic  pretensions. 
In  literature  ad  eaptandwm  valgus  seems  to  have  been  the  duke's 
motto.  His  plays  are  in  prose,  and  he  often  introduces  a  Low 
German  dialect.  His  best  characters  are  his  fools  ;  but  they  are 
too  much  alike.  He  is  very  fond  of  introducing  demons,  even 
when  there  is  no  demand  for  their  services.  The  humour  of  one 
of  his  comedies  consists  in  a  series  of  monstrous  falsehoods,  of 
which  some  were  copied  in  the  well-known  stories  of  Baron 
Munchausen.    As  a  specimen  of  the  duke's  tragic  power,  we  may 
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name  his  play  of '  The  Disohedient  Son,'  in  which  eighteen  cha- 
racters are  introduced.  Of  these  nine  are  murdered,  four  commit 
suicide,  one  is  carried  away  by  Satan,  while  only  four  survivors, 
three  of  whom  are  demons,  escape  from  the  tragic  fary  of  Hein- 
BICH  Julius.  It  might  be  imagined,  after  reading  some  of  the 
plays  ^written  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  that  the  theatre  could 
hardly  fall  to  a  lower  level  than  it  had  reached  in  his  times  ;  but 
his  plays  would  be  respectable  if  contrasted  with  8(Mne  of  the 
tragedies  afterwards  written  by  Lohenstein. 

Among  several  of  the  '  People's  Books '  written,  translated,  or 
edited  during  this  period,  the  first  place  belongs  to  the  notorious 
story  of  *  Dr.  Faustus,'  written  in  prose  by  an  unknown  author, 
and  first  printed  by  Johann  Spies  of  Frankfort,  in  1587.  This 
successful  book  was  followed  and  superseded  by  a  tiresomely  ex- 
tended version  of  the  story  of  Faust,  written  by  Georg  Rudolf 
Wn>MANN,  and  published  at  Hamburg,  in  1599. 

The  prose  story  of  *  Faust,'  as  printed  in  1587,  is  very  stupid. 
Perhaps,  the  best  part  of  it  is  the  copy  of  Faust's  *bond  ' 
with  the  enemy.  It  is  firm  and  clear,  and  could  hardly  be  frus- 
trated by  a  modem  attorney  : — *  Having  undertaken  to  explore 
the  elements,'  Faust  writes,  '  and  finding  that  the  talents  bestowed 
on  me  from  above  are  not  sufficient  for  the  task,  I  have  engaged 
in  a  covenant  with  the  commissioned  genius  now  present,  and 
named  Mephistopheles,  that  he  shall  serve  me  for  the  space  of 
twenty-four  years.'  Then  follows  the  promise  to  pay  for  such 
service  by  a  full  surrender  of  the  magician's  soul  and  body  for 
ever.  This  promise  was  fulfilled,  we  are  told,  at  the  village  of 
Rimlich,  near  Wittenberg,  exactly  twenty-four  years  after  Faust 
had  signed  the  bond,  and  between  twelve  and  one  in  the  morning. 

Other  versions  of  this  tragic  story  are  too  numerous  to  be  even 
named  here.  Faubt  was  made  the  hero  of  a  tale  including  a 
mythology  that  had  been  long  believed  by  the  German  people. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  a  man  named  Faust — either  a  pro- 
fessor of  magic,  or  popularly  suspected  as  a  magician — ^really  lived 
in  Wiirtemberg,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
At  that  time  and  before,  remarkable  pretensions  in  science  or 
learning,  when  existing  apart  from  the  profes^on  of  theology,  had 
often  excited  suspicions  of  magic.  The  intellectual  and  religious 
movement  of  the  times  had  given  rise  to  no  general  scepticism 
respecting  the  reality  of  magic,  but  had  rather  served  to  confirm 
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popular  faith  in  old  stories  of  demonologj.  That  fiEuth  had  heen 
for  a  long  time  regulated  by  the  authority  of  the  Church,  but  had 
now  liberated  itself  from  such  control.  Several  of  the  most  en- 
terprising intellects  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  still 
adhei^  to  a  belief  in  necromancy  and  magic,  and  some  learned 
men  professed  themselves  to  be  adepts  in  these  supposed  sciences. 
AoRiFPA  VON  Neitesheim  and  Van  Helmont  were  believers. 
Pabacelsus,  in  his  writings  on  the  theory  of  magic,  did  not  deny 
its  reality,  but  gave  a  new  explanation  of  its  processes.  While 
denying  the  virtues  of  external  charms,  rites,  and  formulae,  he 
ascribes  all  the  powers  of  magic  to  the  will  and  the  imagination  ; 
imagination,  he  tells  us,  when  it  is  attended  with  the  exercise  of 
a  powerful  will,  on  the  part  of  a  magician,  can  subjugate  the 
minds  of  other  men.  Campanella  held  a  similar  doctrine.  Such 
teaching  as  this — not  confined  to  the  studies  of  the  learned — 
served  to  confirm  traditions  of  a  popular  demonology,  including 
relics  of  old  German  mythology.  All  that  had  been  believed 
about  elves,  giants,  dwarfs,  kobolds,  'Grindel  and  his  mother,'  and 
other  inhabitants  of  the  mythic  world,  was  transferred  to  one 
personage — the  spiritual  foe  of  mankind.  No  man  could  hold 
the  popular  faith,  as  reduced  to  this  simple  form,  niore  firmly 
than  Luther,  and  its  power  is  shown,  still  more  clearly,  by  the 
fact  that,  after  Luther's  time,  the  greatest  of  the  mystics,  Bohme, 
whose  life  was  spent  in  an  endeavour  to  solve  the  question  of  the 
origin  of  evil,  and  to  deduce  all  effects  from  one  benevolent  source, 
felt  himself  compelled  to  write  of  '  Lucifer  *  in  language  hardly 
to  be  distinguished  from  that  of  Manich^ism. 

This  poptdar  faith  fully  explains  the  success  of  the  legend  of 
Faust.  In  its  first  form,  as  already  intimated,  it  had  no  literary 
merits,  and  its  purport — that  men  must  not  forsake  the  simplicity 
of  faith  and  submission  to  God's  will,  either  to  gratify  intellectual 
ambition  or  earthly  passions — was  but  feebly  set  forth.  But  the 
story  passed  rapidly  from  one  edition  to  another ;  it  was  drama- 
tised by  our  English  playwright  Kit  Marlowe  at  the  close  of  the 
dzteenth  century ;  in  the  seventeenth  it  was  turned  into  a  puppet- 
show  to  please  the  German  people,  and,  in  this  form,  it  long 
retained  its  popularity.  As  recently  as  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  we  read  that  the  proprietor  of  a  puppet-show, 
vexed  by  some  conscientious  scruples,  resolved  *that  Faust  should 
never  be  played  again  by  his  company*.    The  subject  of  the 
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libretto  was  too  serious,  he  thought,  to  be  placed  upon  the  stage ; 
though  the  tragic  effects  must  have  been  considerably  mitigated, 
when  Dr.  Faustus,  Mephistopheles,  and  several  subordinate  demons 
were  represented  by  wooden  doUs. 

There  is  little  that  is  edifying  in  the  stories  written  by  Wdcd- 
MAKN  and  WiCKRAM  ;  but  they  have  several  characteristic  traits, 
and  tell  something  of  the  popular  taste  of  the  times.  Wiedmann, 
in  his  story  of  *  Peter  Leu,'  presents  to  us  an  extreme  caricature 
of  a  parish  priest ;  a  burlesque  even  grosser  than  that  we  have 
seen  in  the  '  Parson  of  Ealenberg*.  Peter  is  poor,  and,  at  one 
time,  is  especially  in  want  of  linen  for  his  household.  It  happens, 
about  the  same  time,  that  a  dense  fog  settles  down  on  his  parish, 
and  is  attended — as  some  people  fancy — with  a  strange,  sulphurous 
scent  'This  has  been  caused,'  says  the  clergyman,  'by  some 
leakage  from  a  subterranean  Inferno ' ;  but  if  the  people  will 
bring  a  sufficient  quantity  of  their  best  linen  sheets,  and  table- 
cloths, he  will  endeavour  to  stop  the  rift  near  the  church,  from 
which  the  vapour  and  the  bad  odour  escape.  They  obey  ;  the  fog 
clears  away ;  and  the  parsonage  is  decently  supplied  with  good 
linen.  Lazarus  Sandrub  deserves  notice  for  one  merit — rare 
among  the  versifers  of  his  times — conciseness.  He  has  no  didactic 
purpose,  and  when  he  has  said  a  thing  once,  he  makes  an  end  of 
it  One  of  his  short  stories  opens  with  some  pathos.  A  young 
man  is  to  be  hanged  ;  but,  when  he  appears  on  the  scaffold,  a 
maiden — though  a  stranger  to  him — is  so  distressed  by  his  fiate, 
that  she  earnestly  prays  his  life  may  be  spared.  The  authorities 
relent  and  spare  his  life  on  the  sole  condition  that  he  will  marry 
the  maiden.  The  culprit  comes  down  from  the  scaffold,  critically 
examines  the  girl's  physiognomy,  and  then  expresses  a  wish  that 
justice  should  take  its  course  as  before  appointed.  '  Better  to  end 
all  trouble  thus  at  once,'  says  the  resigned  man,  *than  to  begin  a 
new  life  of  trouble.'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  his  exe- 
cution followed,  and  excited  no  farther  sympathy. 

As  one  more  specimen  from  a  class  of  books  very  popular  in 
these  times,  we  may  notice  Georg  Wickram's  *  Traveller's  Little 
Book  to  Drive  away  Melancholy '  (1555).  It  is  written  in  a  prose 
style  considerably  better  than  that  commonly  found  in  jest-books. 
Here  is  one  sample  : — 

A  monk  who  had  the  cure  of  souls  in  the  parish  of  Poppenried  was 
renowned  for  his  power  of  vociferation.    One  sunday  afternoon,  while 
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he  was  ahonting  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  a  poor  widow  in  the  congrega- 
tion began  to  wring  her  hands  and  cry  bitterly.  The  monk  noticed 
this  effect  of  his  eloquence  and,  after  the  service,  asked  the  widow  what 
passage  in  the  sennon  had  so  deeply  affected  her.  '  Ah  ! '  said  she, 
'  when  my  husband  died,  all  that  he  left,  to  aid  me  in  earning  a  liveli- 
hood, was  an  ass,  and  he  died  soon  after  I  lost  my  husband.  I  have 
tried  to  overcome  my  sorrow,  but  oh,  sir,  when  I  heard  your  preaching 
this  afternoon,  it  revived  all  my  trouble  ;  for  it  Was  just  the  voice  of 

the  ass.' 

• 

The  foreign  l^end  of  '  The  Wandering  Jew '  may  be  named 
among  the  People's  Books  of  the  time.  Some  better  stories — such 
as  *  The  Fair  Magelone,'  *  Patient  Helene,' '  Melusina,'  *  Qenoveva,' 
and  '  The  Four  Sons  of  Haimon,' — though  long  popular  in  Ger- 
many, had  also  a  foreign  origin,  and  must  therefore  be  only 
briefly  noticed.  A  collection  of  *  People's  Books,'  containing 
thirteen  stories,  was  published  by  Feterabend  in  1678.  Among 
later  and  better  editions  may  be  named  Schwab's  Buck  der  SchSn- 
Mien  Qtkhichien  und  Sagen  (1836),  and  Sihbock's  Collection 
(184&-67). 
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CHAPTER  XL 
FIFTH  FBRJOB.    1626-1726. 

TBB  TnOBS  — OPITZ  AND  HIS  SCHOOL— LUTBEBAN  AND  PIETISTIC  HTlOfS  — 
SBCUULR  LTRICAL  POETBT— DIDACTIC  AND  SATIItlCAL  YEBSB— THS  DBAMA^ 
FOPULAB  SONGS  AND  BALLADS. 

That  the  literature  of  a  people  represents  their  national  life  and 
progress,  is  a  theory  that  must  be  understood  so  as  to  leave  room 
for  remarkable  exceptions,  such  as  we  find  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  period  1625-1725.  Of  the  miseries  that  followed  the  outbreak 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  literati  of  the  age  tell  us  little. 
Thoughtful  and  sentimental  men  turned  away  from  evils  too 
great  to  be  speedily  remedied,  and  occupied  their  minds,  as  well 
as  they  could,  in  making  verses,  or  in  other  harmless  studies. 
Beligious  men  looked  away  from  this  world  into  another,  and 
expressed  their  longings  in  devout  hymns  which,  during  thia 
period,  became  more  and  more  expressive  of  personal  feelings. 
Other  educated  men  found  recreation  as  members  of  several 
societies  which  were  instituted  for  the  culture  of  the  Qerman 
language.  One  of  these  literary  imions  included  a  great  number 
of  princes  and  noblemen,  who  called  themselves  'The  Palm 
Order,'  or  *The  Fruit-bringing  Society'.  Among  other  unions 
founded  for  the  same  purpose  the  '  German  Association'  at  Ham- 
burg (1643),  and  the  *  Pegnitz  Order'  (1644),  of  which  some  scanty 
vestiges  remained  a  few  years  ago,  may  be  named.  The  Literary 
Societies  established  near  the  close  of  the  century  had  a  higher 
character  than  those  above  noticed. 

Many  of  the  poets  and  versifiers,  who  were  members  of  societies 
like  these,  were  classified  with  regard  to  their  respective  localities^ 
or  as  belonging  to  several  *  schools '.  The  First  Silesian  School^ 
with  Opitz  at  its  head,  was  the  most  important     The  Saxon 
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School  could  boast  of  one  poet,  Paul  Fleming,  and  the  Hamburg 
School  counted  among  its  members  Zesen,  a  purist  in  language, 
and  one  of  the  more  earnest  of  the  members  of  the  Palm  Order. 
The  worst  yersifiers,  with  regard  to  their  moral  purport  and  their 
affectations  in  style,  belonged  to  the  Second  Silesian  School,  of 
which  Hoffmannswaldau  was  the  representatiye. 

Opitz  and  hLs  followers  made  great  improyements  in  yersifi- 
cation,  and  the  members  of  the  unions  banished  foreign  words  from 
(German  poetry,  but  its  internal  character  was  mostly  imitatiye.  X" 
French  models  were  admired  at  the  courts  where  successful  yersi-  - 
fiera — such  men  as  Canitz  and  Besser — found  patronage.  In  Epic 
poetry,  hardly  anything  noticeable  was  produced  by  the  schools. 
Their  best  writings  were  lyrical,  and  the  hymns  were  better  than 
the  secular  songs  of  the  times.  Their  idylls  and  pastorals,  telling 
of  the  bliss  of  solitary  or  associated  shepherds  in  flowery  fields,  are 
inane  affectations ;  but  the  language  of  the  heart  may  be  heard  in 
such  hymns  as  were  written  by  Heermann,  Gerhardt,  and  Neu- 
mark.  In  the  lower  popular  poetry  of  the  times  soldiers'  songs 
pieyail ;  but  we  hear  also  of  the  complaints  of  the  peasantry,  who 
were  made  yictims  by  the  armies  of  both  confessions  of  faith. 

Didactic  and  descriptiye  poems  (so  called)  were  as  dull  as  they 
deserved  to  be ;  but  in  satires  some  improvement  was  made  by 
condensing  them  into  the  epigrammatic  forms  chosen  by  Logau 
and  Wernicke. 

The  Drama  was  represented  chiefly  by  three  authors, — Gryphius, 
a  melancholy  man,  who  wrote  heavy  tragedies,  but  showed  some 
humour  in  comedy ;  Lohenstein,  whose  style  is  the  extreme  ol 
bombast ;  and  Weise,  who  generally  tried  to  make  his  dramas 
moral  and  useful  in  their  purport.  It  must  be  added  that  they 
are  full  of  platitudes. 

The  greatest  formal  improvement  in  the  literature  of  the  period 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  founder  of  the  First  Silesian  School, 
Mabtin  Opitz,  who  was  bom  in  1697,  at  Bunzlau  in  Silesia. 
He  studied  at  Frankfort  and  at  Heidelberg,  and  published,  in 
1618,  a  Latin  essay  on  'Contempt  of  the  German  Language'. 
His  most  important  work,  the  'Book  on  German  Poetry'  (1624), 
passed  through  nine  editions  before  1669,  and  produced  a  reforma- 
tion in  versification.  For  three  centuries  nearly,  the  art  of  writing 
in  verse  had  degenerated  and,  at  last,  had  been  reduced  to  nothing 
better  than  a  mere  counting  of  syllables.    Opitz  insisted  on  the 
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importance  of  1x)tli  metre  and  rhythm,  while  he  contended  for 
pnrity  in  the  choice  of  words.  His  own  attainments  as  a  scholar 
— especially  as  a  writer  of  respectable  Latin  verses — recommended 
his  book  to  the  notice  of  educated  men,  and  its  success  made 
Opitz  the  founder  of  a  new  school,  the  First  Silesian.  His  ser- 
vices were,  however,  confined  to  the  form  of  poetry ;  of  its  spirit^ 
or  inner  power,  he  knew  little  or  nothing.  His  own  poems  are 
correct  but  imitative,  and  show  good  sense  rather  than  genius. 
The  best  of  his  lyrical  poems,  are  found  in  his  'Consolations 
during  the  Miseries  of  War '  (1632).  '  Zlatna,  or  Peace  of  Mind ' 
(1623),  and  *  The  Praise  of  Rural  Life/  both  express  a  love  of  re- 
tirement, and  show  a  tendency  to  reduce  poetry  to  descriptive  and 
didactic  verse- writing.  In  'Vesuvius,'  we  have  the  first  de- 
scriptive poem  written  in  German.  In  his  later  years  Opitz  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  and  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  and  edited 
*  The  Annolied,'  a  German  poem  of  the  twelfth  century.  The 
praise  bestowed  on  Opitz  during  his  lifetime  now  appears  ex- 
travagant. His  fame  extended  to  Paris,  where  critics  who  could 
not  read  his  poems  declared  boldly  that  '  he  had  redeemed  his 
native  land  from  the  reproach  of  barbarism '.  As  his  merits  were 
purely  formal,  and  could  not  be  seen  in  a  translation,  this  Parisian 
laudation  must  have  been  an  echo  or  an  intuition  ;  but  it  served 
to  confirm  the  poet's  fame  at  home.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  aristocratic  '  Palm  Order,'  instituted  for  the  culture  of  the 
German  Language,  and  in  1627  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  nobility 
as  Martin  Opitz  von  Boberfeld.  After  several  years  of  service  in 
diplomacy,  he  settled  in  Dantzig,  and  gained,  in  1637,  an  appoint- 
ment as  historiographer  to  the  King  of  Poland.  He  was  closely 
engaged  in  historical  researches,  and  was  looking  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  years  of  literary  industry,  when  his  career  was  cut 
short.  He  died  in  August,  1639,  of  the  plague,  caught  from  a 
beggar  to  whom  he  had  given  alms. 

We  cannot  speak  as  favourably  of  many  of  his  imitators,  who 
made  a  mere  amusement  of  versification.  Having  nothing  to 
say,  they  might  have  said  it  more  concisely.  Their  mediocrity 
was,  however,  so  well  sustained,  that,  when  viewed  as  a  proof  of 
.  steady  perseverance,  it  looked  like  a  virtue.  The  road  from 
Hamburg  to  Berlin  is  not  flatter  than  the  works  of  several  of  the 
poetasters  who  followed  Opitz* 

To  find  the  best  and  the  most  sincere  poetry  of  these  dreary 
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timea^  we  muBt  tom  to  the  hymns  written  for  the  service  of  the 
Church.  Here  we  have  specimens  of  sacred  poetiy  that  may 
worthily  follow  the  hymns  of  the  Lutheran  age.  The  first  author 
who  combined  some  lyrical  inspiration  with  attention  to  the 
new  laws  of  verse  which  Opitz  had  introduced,  was  Johannbs 
HsiBRiCANN,  bom  in  1682,  in  Silesia.  He  was  for  some  years  a 
pastor  at  Koben  on  the  Oder,  and  after  a  life  of  suffering,  during 
which  he  hardly  enjoyed  one  day's  health,  died  in  Poland  in  1647. 
His  best  hymns  and  other  lyrical  poems  are  continued  in  his 
book  entitled  '  Music  for  Home  and  for  the  Heart,'  published 
at  Leipzig  in  1639.  They  express  the  religious  discontent — ^the 
oontnifit  between  this  life  and  a  higher — that  supplies  the  key-note 
for  a  great  part  of  the  sacred  poetry  written  during  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War.  The  same  feeling  is  discemable  even  in  the  verses 
written  by  a  girl,  Sibylla  Schwarz,  who  died  in  1638,  when 
only  seventeen  years  old.  *  This  world  has  been  for  me,'  she  says, 
'  a  school  for  learning  sorrow ' ;  and  she  might  well  say  so,  for 
her  father's  homestead  was  burned  down  in  the  course  of  the 
war. 

*  Vanity  of  vanities ;  all  is  vanity,'  i&  the  text  so  often  chosen 
by  Akdreas  Qrtfhius  (bom  in  1616),  that  he  wearies  his  readers, 
who  may,  however,  excuse  him  when  they  read  his  biography. 
His  'Churchyard  Thoughts'  (1656),  and  his  Odes  and  Sonnets 
often  express  gloomy  sentiments,  as  when  he  speaks  thus  of  him- 
self: — 

Since  first  I  saw  the  son's  fair  light,  no  day 
For  me  without  some  grief  has  passed  away. 
Happy  the  child  who,  from  the  mother's  breast, 
Early  departs  in  Paradise  to  rest  I 

One  of  the  best  hymns  begins  with  this  stanza : — 

The  glories  of  this  earthly  baU  * 
In  smoke  and  ashes  soon  most  fall ; 
The  solid  rocks  will  melt  away  ; 
Our  treasures  all,  our  pleasures  all. 
Must  fade  as  dreams  before  the  day. 

The  melancholy  expressed  by  Gryphius  was  unaffected.  He 
had  lost  both  father  and  mother  in  his  early  life,  had  been  cast  on 
the  world  by  a  stepfather,  and  after  wandering  about  here  and 
there,  gaining  his  subsistence  as  a  private  tutor,  had  settled  at 
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Freistadt  in  Silesia.    Thence  he  was  driven  by  religions  perse* 
cntion,  and  after  wandering  again  in  search  of    employment 
through  several  places,  he  was  elected,  at  last,  syndic  to   the 
principality  of  Glogau  in  Silesia,  where  he  died  in  1664.    In  his 
choice  of  themes  for  sacred  poetry,  and  in  his  prevailing  faneral 
tones,  he  might  he  regarded  as  the  master  of  a  schooL    Like 
Gryphins  in  the  tone  of  their  sacred  poetry  were  Simon  Dach 
(1605-69),  though  he  could  be  lively  in  his  secular  verses,  Robert 
BoBERTHiN  (1600-48),  and  his  friend  Heinrich  Albert  (1604- 
88).     Christian  Gryphius  (1649-1706),  the  son  of  Andreaa, 
fibove  noticed,  was  an  inferior  versifier,  whose  melancholy,  in  one 
elegy  at  least,  was  quite  out  of  place.    He  wrote  a  long  and 
dismal  lamentation,  instead  of  a  call  to  arms,  when  Vienna  was 
besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1683. 

The  general  tendency  of  the  sacred  lyrical  poetry  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  was  towards  Pietism.  Phimpf  Jakob  Spener,  a 
Lutheran  pastor,  who  lived  near  the  close  of  the  period,  was  called 
the  founder  of  the  Pietists ;  but  their  best  thoughts  had  been 
expressed  by  earlier  writers.  There  had  long  existed,  not  two, 
but  three  chief  parties  in  the  Church,  representing  respectively, 
external  authority,  intellectual  orthodoxy,  and  mysticism,  so 
called.  Spener  held  all  the  Lutheran  articles  of  belief,  but  as- 
serted that  a  creed  was  no  substitute  for  a  religion  of  the  heart 
'  We  must  have,'  said  he,  '  the  living  fiedth  of  Luther,  as  well  as 
his  orthodoxy.'  Spener  only  gave  expression  to  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  several  predecessors,  including  some  of  the  best  hymn- 
writers  of  the  time. 

In  the  hymns  written  by  Paul  Fleming  (1609-40),  we  find 
little  of  the  tendency  to  Pietism  of  which  we  have  spoken.  One 
of  his  best  hymns — still  sung  in  German  congregations — ^begins 
with  the  line,  ^  In  alien  meinen  Thaten\  Like  many  other  lyrical 
poems,  it  is  hardly  translatable.  With  regard  to  his  popular 
energy  of  expression,  the  Jesuit,  Friedrigh  Spee  (1591-1635) 
might  be  ranked  next  to  Paul  Fleming ;  but  he  was  more  remark- 
able for  his  benevolence  than  for  his  poetic  genius.  He  was 
zealous  in  his  endeavours  to  expose  the  cruelty  of  persecuting 
women  accused  of  witchcraft.  When  asked  why  his  hair  had 
turned  grey  at  the  age  of  forty  years,  Spee  replied  : — ^  It  is 
because  I  have  seen  so  many  women  taken  to  the  stake,  to  be 
burned  for  witchcraft,  and  I  never  knew  one  fairly  found  guilty/ 
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In  one  of  his  best  lyrical  poems,  Spee  gives  the  expression  to  the 
enthnsiAsm  that  so  soon  made  the  order  of  Jesuits  a  formidable 
power  in  Europe.  He  writes  thus  of  the  miBsionary  zeal  of  St 
Francis  Xavier  : — 

When  the  stem  devoted  man 

Talked  of  sailing  to  Japan, 

All  his  friends  conspired  together, 

All  against  him  set  their  faces, 
Talked  of  seas  and  stormy  weather, 

Dangers  grim  in  desert  places. 

Hush  yon  !  close  your  dismal  story  I 

What  to  me  are  tempests  wild  t — 
Heroes  on  their  way  to  glory, 

Mind  not  pastimes  for  a  child. 
Blow,  ye  winds  ! — North,  South,  East,  West — 

'Tis  for  souls  of  men  I'm  sailing. 
And  there's  calm  within  my  breast 

While  the  storm  is  round  me  wailing. 

Writers  of  hymns,  more  or  less  successful,  were  so  numerous  in 
this  period,  that  we  must,  without  any  disrespect,  pass  by  several 
names  worthy  of  some  notice — such  as  Frank  and  Schmolcke — and 
we  can  mention  Rinckhabt  (1586*1649)  only  as  the  author  of  the 
very  popular  hymn  '  Nwn,  dcmket  aUe  Gott '  (^Let  all  men  praise  the 
Lord'),  introduced  by  Mendelssohn  in  his  Lohgesang.  Georo 
Neumark  (1621-81),  who  was  a  virtuoso  on  the  viol  da  gamba^ 
wrote  and  set  to  music  a  fine  hymn,  expressing  an  absolute  trust 
in  Providence,  and  beginning  with  the  line,  ^  Wer  nur  den  liAtn 
GoU  Utsgt  waUm  \  The  tune  was  introduced  by  Mendelssohn,  in 
his  oratoria  '  St  Paul,'  and  was  one  of  Prince  Albert's  favourite 
sacred  melodies. 

Paul  Gerhardt  (1606-76X  who  was  like  Neumark  in  his 
choice  of  a  key-note,  was,  on  the  whole,  the  best  sacred  lyrical 
poet  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  departed  from  the  old 
Lutheran  style,  without  falling  into  the  weak  sentimentalism  of 
the  later  Pietists  and  the  United  Brethren.  Like  Neumark,  he 
sings  of  the  repose  that  attends  a  firm  and  resolute  faith.  If  any 
aerioua  fault  can  be  found  in  his  hymns,  it  is  that  they  are,  in 
eome  instances,  too  long.  One  of  the  best  contains  the  three 
stanzas  of  which  a  translation  is  appended : — 
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PATERNAL  LOVE. 

'The  Father  from  the  erring  child 

Hath  never  tum'd  his  heart  away  ; 
He  loyes  the  Son  whom  sin  beguil'd 

And  led  from  home  so  far  astray. 
The  Father  smites ;  but  with  a  rod. 

And  not  a  sword ;  he  will  not  slay, 
But  drive  the  wanderer  home,  to  God. 

For  all  things  else  will  soon  decay — 

God's  love  can  never  pass  away.' 

'  'Tis  true,  the  stroke  may  be  severe, 

And  yet  there's  mercy  in  the  pain. 
He  knows  the  bonds  that  hold  me  here, 

He  knows  how  hard  to  break  the  chain ; 
It  is  in  love  he  sends  to  me 

The  trial  hard  to  bear  to-day ; 
He  smites,  to  set  the  captive  fr«e ; 

For  all  things  else  will  soon  decay — 

God's  love  can  never  pass  away.' 

'  This,  to  console  me,  well  I  know : — 

The  Christian's  grief  shall  pass  away  ; 
As  sore  as,  after  winter's  snow, 

There  comes  the  smiling  time  of  May, 
So  all  the  pilgrim's  care  and  strife 

Shall  last  but  for  a  transient  day, 
Shall  fade  and  die  in  endless  life ; 

And  all  things  else  will  soon  decay — 

God's  love  can  never  pass  away.' 

To  Johannes  Soheffleb,  or  Angelus  SileaitiB,  as  he  was  called 
(1624-77),  the  titles  Pantheist  and  Mystic  might  be  applied 
more  fairly  than  to  many  other  writers  so  named.  His  early 
characteristics  were  bold  and  ungoarded  expressions  of  views  on 
personal  religion.  He  had  read  fiohme's  works ;  but  his  inter- 
pretation of  them  was  questionable.  In  his  later  life,  he  entered 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  became  a  member  of  the  order  of 
Minorites.  After  this  change  of  profession,  hia  writings  were 
rather  didactic  than  mystic.  His  most  remarkable  book,  the 
Ch^rubinische  Wandersmann  (1667X  consists  of  a  aeries  of  short 
mystic  sayings  in  rhyme,  hardly  pointed  enough  to  be  called 
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epigrams,  bat  frequently  highly  mystical  in  their  assertions.  It 
is  qnite  enough  to  say  of  them,  that,  on  account  of  their  brevity, 
they  are  mostly  abstract  and  unqualified  ;  yet  they  were  admired, 
in  their  day,  by  both  Protestants  and  Catholics.  Scheffler  wrote 
some  superior  hymns,  including  one  beginning  with  the  line, 
*  Follow  me  !  the  Lord  is  saying,'  and  another  beginning  with  the 
words,  *  Thee  will  I  love,  my  strength,  my  tower  . '  The  latter 
has  been  translated  into  English. 

Poetry  has  a  conciliatory  power,  and  sects  differ  less  in  their 
hymns  than  in  their  catechisms.  This  hymn,  written  by  'a  Pan- 
theist,' who  was  afterwards  a  Franciscan  monk,  is  now  sung  in 
Wesleyan  chapels. 

Chbistian  Knorb  vok  Bosenboth,  who  died  in  1669,  was  a 
mystic  of  a  character  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Pietists. 
He  studied  alchemy  and  cabbalistic,  so-called  science.  His 
mysticism  is  generally  moderated,  or  we  may  say  veiled,  in  his 
sacred  lyrics,  of  which  several  are.  translations  from  Latin. 
QuiRDTUs  KuHLHAKN,  bom  at  Breslau  in  1651,  published  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  lyrical  poems  (1684),  which  contain  many  extra- 
vagant expressions.  He  is  now  remembered  chiefly  on  accoimt  of 
his  miserable  death.  Having  indulged  his  imagination  in  dreams 
of  a  millennium,  he  wildly«endeavoured  to  establish  it  It  was 
to  b^in  with  a  union  of  Jews  and  Christians,  and  to  preach  this 
doctiine,  he  wandered  about  in  England,  France,  Turkey,  and 
Bujsaia.  In  Moscow  his  fanatical  preaching  gave  great  offence  to 
the  Patriarch.  Kuhlmann  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  as  a 
heretic,  and  after  a  short  trial  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive. 
This  horrible  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  on  October  4, 
1689. 

Gebbard  Tebsteeoen  (1697-1769),  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
Pietistic  hymn-writers  of  this  time,  was  a  poor  ribbon-weaver, 
who  lived  for  some  years  on  a  bare  diet  of  meal  aud  milk-and- 
water,  and  gave  away  his  savings  in  alms  to  people  who  were  even 
poorer  than  himsel£  He  published  a  collection  of  poems  under 
the  title  of  '  A  Spiritual  Flower-Qarden '  (1731).  It  has  no  great 
variety  of  thou^ts,  but  contains  one  fine  hymn,  of  which  a  para- 
phrase was  included  in  the  hymn-books  published  by  John  and 
Charles  Wesley.  Of  this  hymn  four  stanzas  are  here  given  in  oox 
translation  : — 
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ADORATION. 

God  is  here. — With  reverence  lowly. 
Let  us  kneel,  in  silence  holy, 
Let  all  worldly  care  repose, 
While  in  prayer  our  eyes  we  close  ; 
Let  our  inmost  heart  and  will 
Bow  in  adoration  still ; 
Earth's  vain  shadows  disappear  t 
Let  us  worship — God  is  here. 

God  is  here. — In  heaven,  before  Him, 
Angels  bright  and  fair  adore  Him, 
Everlasting  praises  bringing, 
•*Holy,  holy,  holy,"  singing. 
Lofd,  while  hosts  in  heaven  adore  Thee, 
And  on  earth  we  bow  before  Thee, 
May  we  raise  our  voices,  blending 
With  heaven's  chorus  never  ending  f 

Spirit,  ever  One  femaining 
Essence,  all  our  souls  sustaining, 
Ocean  deep,  abyss  unsounded, 
Source  of  being,  vast,  unbounded, 
Fount  of  Ufe,  all  life  pervading. 
Light  primeval,  never  fading — 
In  thy  presence  disappear 
All  things  finite. — Qod  is  here. 

As  the  summer's  flowers,  unfolding, 
All  day  long  the  sun  beholding. 
Gladdened  by  his  quickening  ray. 
All  their  brighter  hues  display — 
Light  eternal !  so  may  we, 
Thee  adoring,  loving  Thee, 
All  reflect  thy  beams  divine. 
All  in  thine  own  radiance  shine. 

Joachim  Neander  (1610-80)  was  called  <the  Paul  Gerhardt  of 
the  Beformed  Charch '.  Johann  Anastasius  Fretlinghausen 
(1670-1739)  wrote  Pietistic  hymns,  and  published  in  1704,  and 
afterwards,  an  extensive  collection  of  hymn-tunes.  ELis  book 
shows  that  a  change  of  taste  had  taken  place  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  with  regard  to  the  tunes  as  well  as  the  hymns 
Bung  by  many  congregations.     While  the  hymns  were  made 
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sentimental,  the  tnnes  were  highly  decorated  or  disfigured. 
Several  of  the  more  florid  and  lively  melodies  given  by  Freyling- 
hansen  wonld  now  excite  great  surprise  if  introduced  in  public 
worship. 

If  a  great  prominence  has  been  here  given  to  the  hymn-writers 
of  this  period,  it  has  been  because  their  writings  contain  more 
sincere  thought  and  feeling  than  can  be  found  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  secular  poetry  of  these  times.  Flem ino,  who  wrote  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  and  Gunther,  whose  poems  relieved  the 
dulness  of  its  close,  might  both  be  called  poets ;  but  in  the  interval 
defined  by  these  two  names  there  are  found  but  few  verse-writers 
worthy  of  any  extended  notice. 

Fleminq's  sonnets,  occasional  poems,  and  epistles,  show  poetical 
powers  &r  superior  to  those  of  most  of  his  contemporaries.    He 
was  comparatively  free  from  the  common  fault  of  the  age — writing 
for  the  sake  of  writing — ^and  his  poems  have  interesting  references 
to  the  events  of  his  times.    We  find  more  historical  than  poetical 
value  in  a  versified  *  Narrative  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War,'  written 
by  Gbobo  Gbeflinger,  who  died  in  1682.    Philifp  von  Zesen 
(1619-89)  wrote  lively  songs  and  epigrams,  but  his  best  services 
to  literature  were  his  writings  in  favour  of  the  cultivation  of  his 
native  language.     He  had,  however,  more  to  say  than  Johann 
RiBT  (1607-67),  who  was  little  better  than  a  rhymer,  though  he 
wrote  some  hymns  that  were  accepted  by  the  Church.    Philifp 
Habsdorffer  (1607-59),  who  wrote  '  Songs  and  Conversations  in 
Verse,'  may  be  commended  more  for  his  moral  purport  than  for 
his  powers  of  invention.    Friedbich  Canitz  (1654-99)  copied  the 
French  style  of  Boileau  in  several  satires.    His  verses  are  cold  and 
artificial ;  but  he  wrote  neatly,  and  assisted  in  the  reformation 
begun  by  Opitz.     Johann   Bbsser  (1654-1729)  was  a  smaU 
laureate  and  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  court  of  Dresden,  and 
devoted  to  these  offices  the  studies  of  his  life.    Many  of  his  verses 
are  adulatory ;  others  are  objectionable  in  purport,  but  were 
praised  in  their  day  for  their  neatness  of  expression.     Among 
several  of  the  descriptive  poets  of  these  times  we  may  select  as  a 
representative  Barthold  Bbocees  (1680-1747),  who  wrote  poems 
of  no  high  merit,  expressing  his  delight  in  the  study  of  nature. 
A  flower-garden  might  have  supplied  all  the  materials  required 
for  such  poetry  as  he  wrote.    He  would  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  a  rare  tulip  by  writing  a  sonnet,  or  perhaps  an  ode,  on  its 
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beauties.  He  was  happy  in  his  mediocrity,  and  wrote  congratula^ 
tory  verses  addressed  to  himself  on  his  birthdays.  His  translations 
introduced  Thomson's  ^  Seasons '  and  Pope's  '  Essay  on  Man '  to 
German  readers. 

All  the  second  or  third  rate  authors  thus  briefly  noticed  were 
more  respectable  than  those  who  belonged  to  the  Second  Silesian 
School.  Its  chief  representative,  Hoffmann  von  Hoffmarswaldau 
(1618-79),  wrote  lyrical  and  other  poems,  of  which  both  the  pur- 
port and  the  style  were  extremely  objectionable ;  the  former  was 
coarsely  sensuous,  the  latter  bombastic  and  affected.  There  might 
be  found  some  minor  merits,  with  regard  to  style,  in  some  of  the 
writers  briefly  noticed  in  the  preceding  paragraphs ;  but  on  the 
whole,  it  may  be  asserted  that  they  contributed  hardly  any 
thoughts  to  the  resources  of  Qerman  literature.  At  the  close  of 
their  dull  period  a  youth  appeared  whose  writings  gave  promise 
of  a  brighter  day  for  poetry.  Chbistian  GthrrHER  (1696-1723) 
wrote  several  poems  founded  on  the  unhappy  incidents  of  his  own 
short  life.  His  early  follies  had  offended  his  father,  who  would 
not  forgive  him,  and  Gttnther,  left  without  hope,  became  intem- 
perate. After  an  attempt  at  reformation  he  gained  some  patronage 
at  the  Saxon  court,  which  he  soon  lost,  and  later,  when, 
apparently  penitent,  he  returned  home  to  ask  for  his  father's  for- 
giveness, he  was  driven  out  into  the  world  again.  After  some 
wretched  wanderings  in  Silesia  he  died  in  miserable  circumstances. 
His  poems  give  proof  of  imaginative  powers  worthy  of  a  better 
development 

Among  several  didactic  and  satirical  authors  of  verse  Friedricr 
LoQAU  (1604-55)  was  the  best  He  published  a  series  of  epi- 
grams in  1638,  and  another,  more  extensive,  in  1654.  Copies  of 
the  latter  have  now  become  very  rare.  Many  of  his  proverbs  and 
epigrams  are  rather  earnest  than  witty  or  pointed,  and  refer  to 
the  political  and  social  circumstances  of  his  time,  which  he  truly 
describes  as  deplorable.  The  following  is  one  of  Logan's  shortest 
epigrams : — 

Lutherans,  Papists,  Calvinists  abound : 

But  where,  I  ask,  are  Christians  to  be  found  ? 

Hans  Wilmsen  Laurembbro  (1591-1659)  was  among  the 
boldest  opponents  of  Opitz,  and  wrote  in  praise  of  the  Low  German 
language.    One  of  his  chief  rules  for  writing  well  is,  'always  to 
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call  a  spade  a  spade,'  and  he  obaerres  it  conscientiously.  He  ^ 
writes  with  great  freedom  and  liveliness,  and  introduces  popular 
stories  to  enforce  his  doctrine.  One  of  his  satires  is  well  directed 
against  the  rhyming  mania  of  his  times,  but  in  writing  it  he  was 
declaiming  against  himsell  Another  satirist,  Joachim  Raohxl 
(1618-63),  a  follower  of  Opitz,  feebly  imitated  Persius  and 
Juvenal.  In  one  of  his  best  pieces,  entitled  '  The  Poet,'  he  pours 
contempt  on  the  poetasters  of.  his  day ;  but  this  was  better  done 
in  a  prose  satire  published  by  Johakn  Riemer  in  1673.  The 
following  is  a  specimen  of  Riemer's  advice  to  the  poetasters  o{  his 
times: — 

To  attain  fftcility  you  must  keep  your  trits  in  practice  by  continually 
making  yerses  on  all  kinds  of  trivial  subjects ;  for  instance,  a  sonnet 
'on  lasette's  new  straw  bonnet,'  or  a  canzonet  *on  Durandula's  bodice*. 
'Cordelia's  nightcap'  may  suggest  materials  enough  to  fill  a  long  ode. 
Acquire  the  art  of  producing  rhymes  for  the  most  uncouth  words,  and 
if  you  are  obliged  to  use  nonsense  sometimes,  say  that  you  did  it  to 
produce  a  certain  droll  effect.  However  insignificant  your  verses  may 
be,  never  publish  them  without  some  high-sounding  title,  such  as 
'  Parnassian  Bridal-Torches '.  Never  mind  about  the  sense  of  it,  if  it 
is  only  pompous  enough.  Though  the  subject  of  your  poem  may  be 
trivial,  take  care  to  write  a  grand  introduction^  invoking  Apollo  and 
all  the  nine  Muses  to  come  to  your  assistance  in  a  great  work.  This 
style  of  building  a  grand  entrance  to  a  little  house  is  veiy  good  in 
poetry.  When  you  make  a  beginning,  never  care  about  the  end :  they 
will  match  together  in  some  way,  no  doubt.  Expletives  are  too  much 
despised  in  these  times.  Fill  yoxa  verses  with  them,  as  they  are  very 
cheap.  £mploy  also  as  many  illusions  to  pagan  mythology  as  you  can 
find ;  for  thus  you  may  fill  your  pages  with  numerous  explanatory 
notes  about  ancient  deities — ^Mars,  Vulcan,  and  Venus — which  need 
not  be  correct,  as  few  readers  trouble  themselves  about  such  matters. 
Use  two  or  three  words  instead  of  one  whenever  you  can  ;  for  instance, 
style  nature  '  our  productive  mother,'  and  call  your  dog  *  the  barking 
quadruped '.  Never  blot  out  what  you  have  written ;  for  if  you  do  not 
esteem  highly  your  own  productions,  who  will  ?  Believe  all  that  your 
friends  and  admirers  say,  and  praise  all  who  praise  you.  If  a  Mend 
declares  that  you  are  'the  Opitz  of  the  age,'  immediately  return  the 
compliment  by  styling  him  '  the  Fleming  of  his  time '. 

Christian  Webnigks,  who  died  about  1720,  was  a  critic  as 
well  as  a  satirist,  and  published  a  series  of  epigrams  (1697),  of 
which  several  were  directed  against  poetasters.  That  his  pen  was 
as  sharp  in  the  point  as  Riemer's  will  be  seen  in  the  following 
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brief  critique,  which  might  be  fiEdrly  applied  to  many  of  the 
imitators  of  Opitz  :— *  Your  plan  is  good,'  says  the  critic  ;  *  your 
verse,  fluent ;  your  rhyme,  correct ;  your  grammar,  right ;  your 
meaning  is  nowhere  to  be  foimd.'  Benjamin  Neukibch  (1665- 
1729),  another  satirist,  wrote  even  more  severely  against  the  poet- 
asters ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  betrayed  the  temper  of  a  disappointed 
man.  He  had  written  some  unsuccessful  odes  and  other  lyrical 
poems.  'Writing  poetry  in  these  times,'  he  says,  'is  the  way  to 
starvation,  as  I  know  well  by  experience.' 

The  literary  aspect  of  this  dull  period  does  not  improve  when 
we  turn  our  attention  to  the  drama.  Andreas  Gryfhius,  already, 
named  as  a  lyric  poet,  wrote  several  tragedies  : — '  Leo  Armenius ' 
(1646),  *  Papinian '  (1659),  and  *  Karl  Stuart,'  which  was  founded 
on  the  fate  of  Charles  1.  of  England.  These  dramas  have  been 
regarded  as  having  some  importance,  on  account  of  the  improve- 
ments which  they  introduced  in  plot  and  construction  ;  but  their 
literary  character  is  low,  and  they  are  full  of  the  gloomy  senti- 
ments which  have  been  noticed  in  the  occasional  poems  of  the 
same  author.  Yet  through  all  the  disguise  of  false  taste  we  see 
some  evidences  of  rude,  undisciplined  power.  In  his  'Charles 
Stuart'  he  introduces  choruses  in  which  'Religion'  and  other 
personifications  speak.  Many  of  the  sentiments  put  into  the 
mouths  of  these  imaginary  characters  are  unjust,  and  betray  the 
writer's  ignorance,  of  the  state  of  parties  in  England ;  but  some  of 
the  declamations  employed  have  force  and  point,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

Bdigum  speaks. 

Being  supreme  !  whose  eye  all  souls  can  see  ; 

Whose  service  is  pure,  self-denying  love  ; 
Why  in  this  world  hast  thou  commanded  me 

To  stay  ?    Receiye  mo  in  yon  realms  above  ! 
Why  'mid  the  sons  of  Mesech  must  I  dwell  ? 

Alas  that  I  in  Kedar's  tents  abide  ! 
Where  evil-minded  men  would  me  compel 

To  aid  them,  and  their  traitorous  schemes  to  hide. 
Alas  that  e'er  from  heaven  I  hither  came ! 

My  robes  are  stained  with  earthly  spots  ;  my  face 
No  longer  with  pnre  brightness  shines  ;  my  name 

Is  used  for  falsehood,  covered  with  disgrace. 
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Open,  ye  clouds  !  receive  me  now,  ye  skies  ! 

I  fly  from  earth,  and  leave  my  robe  behind, 
Which  still  may  serve  some  traitors  for  disguise  : 

'Tis  but  a  shadow  of  myself  they'll  find. 

(Beligum  flies  fnm,  the  earth,  and  drops  her  robe,) 

First  ZeeUoL  Stay,  fairest  maid  !  why  hasten  you  away  f 
Second,  I  hold  you  fsst.     I  love  your  bright  array. 
Third,  Nay ;  she  is  gone  !    Her  empty  robe  you  hold  t 
Seamd,  Well ;  this  is  mine.     It's  worth  can  ne'er  be  told  ! 
Fowrth,  Some  portion  of  it  fairly  mine  I  call ! 
First.  Your  strife  is  vain  ;  for  I  must  have  it  alL 
Fifth,  The  robe  is  torn. 
Sixth,  No  part  of  it  is  thine ! 

For  it  is  mine. 
Seventh,  And  mine ! 

Eighth,  And  mine  1 

NifntK  And  mine  t 

Giyphius  was  a  man  of  gloomy  temperament ;  yet  his  come- 
dies are  better  than  his  tragedies.  In  his  drama  oddly  entitled 
'  Horribiliscnbrifax '  he  gives  some  portraitures  of  the  rude  mili- 
tary manners  introduced  by  the  war,  and  ridicules  the  confusion 
of  tongues  that  prevailed  in  his  day.  One  character  in  the  play 
is  a  schoolmaster  who  talks  in  bad  Latin ;  another  mixes  Italian 
with  German ;  a  third  uses  French  idioms,  and  a  Jew  mingles 
Plattdeutsch  with  Hebrew.  The  author's  best  dramatic  writing 
is  found  in  the  interlude  of  Domrose,  inserted  in  his  melodrama 
Bos  verUebte  Gespenst.  His  writings  are  respectable,  when  con- 
trasted with  those  of  a  dramatist  who  must  now  be  briefly  noticed. 
Daniel  Caspar  yon  Lohenstein  (1635-83),  one  of  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  Second  Silesian  School,  wrote  atrocious  and 
bombastic  plays,  of  which  no  analysis  can  be  given.  A  German 
critic — Prof.  Max  MuUer — ^has  truly  said,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a 
literary  historian  to  consign  to  oblivion  the  writings  of  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  Second  Silesian  School ;  but  Lohenstein's  plays — 
•Ibrahim  Bassa'  (1689),  *  Cleopatra'  (1661),  «Epicharis*  and 
'  Agrippina,'  the  worst  of  the  series — may  be  named  as  signs  of  the 
degradation  of  the  theatre  during  these  times.  It  may  be  safely 
predicted  that  dramatic  entertainments  will  never  fall  below  the 
tone  of  the  German  theatre  in  the  days  of  Lohenstein ;  it 
'  Bounded  the  lowest  base-string  of  humility '.    Such  curiosities  as 
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*  fire- works/  '  cannonadeB,' '  regiments  of  soldiers  in  the  costames 
of  varioos  nations,'  and  capital  punishment  executed  on  the  stage, 
were  admired.  Mars,  Venus,  Apollo,  Fame,  Peace,  Virtue,  Vice, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  were  introduced  as  dramatic  characters. 
In  one  piece  '  Judas  hangs  himself  on  the  stage,  while  Satan  sings 
an  ana'.  In  another  opera  Nebuchadnezzar  exhibits  himself 
dressed  in  'eagles'  feathers'.  In  'Semiramis'  the  roses  in  tiie 
royal  garden  are  metamorphosed  into  ladies.  In  '  Jason '  tihe  ship 
Argo  is  raised  into  the  heavens,  and  changed  into  a  constellatian. 
'Echo'  was  a  favourite  theatrical  character.  In  one  of  Lohen- 
stein's  pieces  the  '  continent  of  Asia '  is  introduced  as  a  person 
deploring  her  calamities. 

When  contrasted  with  Lohenstein's  plays,  the  dramatic  pieces 
written  in  prose  by  Christian  Weise  (1642-1708)  might  be 
called  respectable.  His  scenes  are  derived  &om  real  life,  but  his 
style  is  prosaic  and  trivial  He  wrote  several  romances,  in  which 
his  didactic  purport  was  more  prominent  than  his  inventive 
power. 

These  notices  of  versifiers  have  told  us  very  little  of  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  the  common  people,  who  still  had  their  own  lite- 
rature, though  it  was  scantier  than  in  older  times.  Its  chief 
materials  were  old  jest-books  and  new  prophetic  almanacs.  The 
folly  satirised  by  Fischart  had  increased  rather  than  abated,  and 
we  find  popular  preachers  complaining  that  the  peasantry  bad 
more  faith  in  their  almanacs  than  in  the  Bible.  Few  of  the 
people's  songs  of  the  time  have  been  preserved,  and  these  are 
mostly  soldiers'  songs.     One  of  the  most  characteristic  is  called 

*  The  Soldiers'  Paternoster,'  in  which  lines  of  verse  are  inserted 
between  the  short  sentences  of  the  Lord's  Prayer ;  so  that  tihe 
whole  reads  as  a  bitter  protest  against  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  tiie 
peasants  by  marauders.  The  only  plea  that  can  be  offered  for 
this  strange  composition  is  that  there  is  no  levity,  but  rather 
stem  indignation,  in  its  tone. 

The  most  common  fault  of  the  historical  ballads  of  the  time  is 

their  inordinate  length ;  the  writers  try  to  tell  everything.    In 

one  of  the  shortest  we  have  a  tragic  tale  of  two  soldiers  returning! 

firom  the  war.    One,  who  brings  some  booty  with  him,  is  nn«  ■ 

recognised  when  he  enters  his  father's  house,  a  village-tavern  : — 

I 

The  hostess,  a  woman  with  coal-black  hair,  I 

Stood  looking  out  of  the  window  there  ;  ! 
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He  gave  to  her,  before  he  dinedi 
Bis  heavy  belt,  with  gold  well  lined. 

In  the  morning  his  corpse  was  found  in  the  cellar,  and  his 
comrade  thus  addressed  the  landlady  : — 

Woman,  you  know  not  what  you've  done— 
The  murdered  man  was — ^your  own  son  ! 

On  hearing  this,  the  wretched  woman  escaped  from  the  honse 
and  drowned  herself,  and  soon  afterwards — 

Her  man  in  the  stable  hanged  himself! 
O  cursed  gold  and  love  of  pelf  I 

One  of  the  best  of  these  Soldiers'  Songs  tells  of  the  exploits  of 
the  great  Austrian  (General,  Prince  Engine,  and  is  still  remem- 
bered by  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 
FIFTB  PERIOD.    1626-1726. 

PEOSE  FICTION— HI8T0RT— THE  THIBTT  TEASS'  WABr-TBAVELS^ 
LBTTEBS— DIDACTIC  PROSE— PIETISM— LEIBMITZ>-WOLF. 

Thb  prose  written  in  this  period  is  mostly  ragged  in  style,  some- 
times half- foreign,  and  deformed  by  affectation  and  pedantry;  but 
it  contains  interesting  references  to  historical  events,  and  some 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  state  of  society  in  Germany 
during  the  darkest  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Among  a  few  noticeable  books  in  prose  fiction  the  romance  of 
£f»mp2ias8imtM(1669),by  Hans  Jakob  Christoph  von  Grdcmels- 
HAU8EN  (1626-76),  claims  attention,  especially  for  its  references  to 
contemporary  historical  events.  In  several  parts  of  the  story 
we  find  interesting,  though  occasionally  rude,  pictures  of  life  in 
Germany  during  the  miserable  war  of  thirty  years.  The  author 
had,  during  his  youth,  served  in  the  army  ;  but  he  spent  his  later 
years  at  Renchen,  in  the  Baden  district  of  the  Black  Forest.  He 
had  the  humour  of  assuming  several  names  on  the  title-pages  of 
his  satirical  stories ;  so  that  his  real  name  long  remained  unknown. 
He  represents  his  hero — the  son  of  a  poor  Spessart  farmer — as  a 
vagabond  who,  under  the  mask  of  simplicity,  satirises  the  vices  of 
society,  especially  the  demoralisation  of  military  men.  There  is 
genial  humour  in  parts  of  the  stoiy ;  but  the  descriptions  are  often 
too  lengthy,  as  a  passage  from  the  introduction  would  show,  if 
given  without  any  abridgement  Here  the  Spessart  farmer's  son 
ridicules  the  pride  of  many  men  of  higher  birth : — 

My  father's  mansion  was  bmlt  by  his  own  hands,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  the  palaces  of  princes.  In  some  details  of  archi- 
tectnre  my  father  had  a  peculiar  taste.  For  instance,  he  decorated  the 
exterior  of  his  building  with  plaster  i  and  for  the  roof,  instead  of 
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1»nen  tQes,  lead,  or  copper,  he  naed  a  good  thatch  of  straw,  thus 
displaying  his  lore  of  agricoltiire  in  a  style  worthy  of  a  descendant 
from  the  first  noblemen  who  tilled  the  ground — ^Adam.  In  the 
painting  of  the  interior  my  father  allowed  his  walls  to  become  slowly 
darkened  with  the  smoke  from  our  wood  fire.  There  was  an  aristo- 
cratic reason  for  this ;  for  the  colour  requires  a  long  time  to  produce  it 
in  its  full  tone ;  and  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  permanent  styles  of 
painting.  Our  windows  were  all  dedicated  to  St  Noglass ;  for  as  it 
takes  a  longer  time  to  grow  horn  than  to  make  glass,  my  father  pre- 
ferred the  former.  I  hardly  need  remind  the  reader  that  this  preference 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  that  refined  aristocratic  taste  which 
values  trifles  according  to  the  time  and  trouble  required  to  produce 
them.  My  father  kept  no  lackeys,  pages,  or  grooms,  but  was  always 
surrounded  by  his  faithful  dependents ;  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  all 
dressed  in  their  natural  and  becoming  suits  of  Ureiy.  ...  In  our 
annoury  we  had  the  weapons  which  my  father  had  often  boldly  carried 
to  the  field  ;  mattocks,  hoes,  shovels,  and  hay-forks,  such  weapons  as 
were  employed  even  by  the  ancient  Romans,  during  times  of  peace. 
My  father  was  noticed  for  his  science  in  '  fortification '  (against  his 
great  enemy,  hunger),  which  was  displayed  in  his  distribution  of  the 
contents  of  the  farmyard  on  the  land.  ...  or  cleaning  out  the  stalls 
of  the  cattle.  1  tell  these  things,  to  show  that  I  can  be  in  fashion, 
and  talk  like  other  people  when  I  like  ;  but  I  assure  the  reader  that  I 
am  not  pufled  up  and  vain  of  my  glorious  ancestry. 

The  Spessart  farmer  la  murdered  by  a  band  of  plundering 
soldiers ;  but  Simplicissimus,  now  only  ten  years  old,  escapes,  and 
goes  to  live  with  a  hermit,  from  whom  he  receives  some  religious 
teaching.  After  the  death  of  the  hermit  the  boy  is  carried  off  by 
Swedish  soldiers,  and  serves  for  some  time  as  a  page  to  an  ofl&cer ; 
then  runs  away  and  hides  himself  in  a  forest  Here  he  pretends 
to  be  a  pious  hermit,  while  he  supports  himself  by  means  of  theft 
When  these  resources  have  failed,  he  enters  the  Imperial  army, 
where  he  can  plunder  with  impunity.  This  part  of  the  story  de- 
scribes the  license  of  the  soldiery  and  the  sufferings  of  the  helpless 
people,  whose  stores  served  as  plunder  for  the  Imperial  and  the 
Protestant  armies,  with  all  their  disinterested  foreign  allies.  Our 
hero  next  falls  as  a  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  the  Swedes  ;  but 
here  meets  with  good  treatment,  and  becomes  ere  long  compara- 
tively rich.  Then  follows  an  unfortunate  marriage  and  the  loss 
of  all  his  money,  which  compel  him  to  turn  quack-doctor  and 
beggar.  He  returns  to  Germany,  gains  some  money  by  dishonesty^ 
buys  a  little  farm  and  marries — again  unhappily.    Once  more  he 
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becomes  a  vagabond,  and  after  a  series  of  wanderings  and  adven- 
tures, that  we  cannot  follow,  is  at  last  made  quite  weaiy  of  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  this  world.  He  retires  to  a  hermif  s  cell  on 
a  desert  island,  and  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  the  practice  of 
piety.  He  has  a  chance  of  escaping  from  his  solitude,  when  a  ship 
calls  at  the  island  ;  but  he  wisely  refuses  to  return  to  such  society 
as  exists  in  his  native  land,  and  so  the  tale  is  ended. 

This  story  of  a  man  living  on  a  desert  island  was  published 
about  twenty  years  before  Defoe's  tale  of  '  Robinson  Crusoe '  ap- 
peared in  England.  The  latter  romance,  however,  was  the  original, 
imitated  in  about  forty  German  stories  of  hermits,  that  were  pub- 
lished between  the  years  1721  and  1751 ;  such  as  '  The  German 
Robinson,'  *The  Italian,'  'The  Silesian,'  *The  Moral,'  'The  Medical,' 
'The  Invisible  Robinson,'  and  'The  European  Robinsonetta' — ^the 
last  telling  the  adventures  of  a  solitary  lady.  One  of  the  best  of 
all  these  imitations — 'The  Island  of  Felsenburg,'  written  by 
LuDWiQ  ScHNABEL  in  1743 — had  a  remarkable  success.  The 
earliest  German  stoiy  of  a  hermit  like  Crusoe  is  found  in 
'  Mandarell,*  written  by  Ebebhard  Werner  Happel,  and  pub- 
lished in  1682,  about  thirty-seven  years  before  Defoe's  stoiy  ap- 
peared. 

The  miseries  of  the  war  must  have  been  widely  spread  ;  for  we 
find  them  noticed  even  in  such  pastoral  fantasias  as  were  called 
Sch&fereien — the  most  unreal  of  all  the  productions  of  the  age. 
Nothing  less  than  the  outlines  of  one  of  these  pastorals  could  give 
a  notion  of  their  inane  character.  A  sad  shepherd,  expelled  from 
his  home  by  soldiers,  wanders,  accompanied  only  by  his  faithful 
dog,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Pegnitz,  near  Ntirnberg.  He 
begins  to  sing,  of  course ;  but  his  melody  is  soon  interrupted  by , 
that  of  another  swain,  and  arrangements  are  made  for  performing 
a  duetto.  Enters  '  Pamela,'  a  sad  shepherdess,  who,  as  a  personi- 
fication of  Germany,  sings  dolefully  of  the  miseries  of  warfare. 
After  some  vain  endeavours  to  afford  consolation  to  '  Pamela,'  the 
two  shepherds  wander  away  along  the  banks  of  the  stream,  until 
they  come  to  a  paper-mill.  Here  they  sit  down  and  make  some 
very  bad  verses  on  the  mill-wheel  and  on  the  noise  of  the  water- 
fall. The  first  swain  endeavours  to  imitate  the  sounds  he  hears 
and  the  second  composes  lines  that  may  be  printed  in  the  shape  of 
an  anviL  For  some  reason,  not  mentioned,  they  then  climb  a  hill 
near  Numberg,  and  obtain  a  view  over  a  fertile  district    The 
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goddesB  Fame  appears,  bringing  a  wreath  of  laurel,  to  crown  the 
maker  of  the  best  yerses  upon  the  wedding  of  some  young  people 
of  whom  we  know  nothing.  The  sad  shepherds  sing  altematelj, 
and  when  at  last  it  is  decided  that  their  effusions  are  equally  good 
— or  bad — Fame  flies  away,  and  no  more  is  heard  of  *  Pamela,'  the 
desponding  personification  of  Qermany.  Such  imaginative  attempts 
as  these  Schdfereien  drive  the  reader  away  from  fiction,  and  miJce 
liiia  indulgent  to  even  the  rudest  attempts  as  describing  realities. 

JoHAXN  Michael  Mosenrosh— otherwise  called  Moscherosch 
—^1601-69),  was  descended  from  a  noble  Spanish  feunily,  and 
lost  all  his  property  during  the  war.  His  book,  entitled  *The 
Visions  of  Philander '  (1642),  is  partly  founded  on  the  '  Sue2os ' 
of  Quevedo ;  but  the  last  seven  visions  of  Philander,  written  in 
1641-44,  are  mostly  original,  and  contain  severely  satirical  pas- 
sages, with  sketches  from  real  life  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
The  writer  knew  by  experience  something  of  the  horrors  of  civil 
war,  and  wrote  with  feelings  of  personal  hatred.  In  one  vision 
Philander  is  seized  by  a  gang  of  soldiers,  engaged  in  a  foray 
on  their  own  account,  who  show  no  mercy,  save  to  those  who 
bay  it  with  gold.  The  Croats,  Walloons,  and  other  soldiers  of  the 
Imperial  army  are  described  in  language  that  cannot  be  quoted — 
as  sheep  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  ;  as  wolves,  when  they  are 
turned  loose  to  rob  the  peasantry ;  as  marauders  worthy  of  being 
led  by  a  rapacious  and  treacherous  adventurer.  Writers  of  fiction 
could  hardly  be  guilty  of  exaggeration  when  describing  some  of 
the  events  of  these  dreadful  years  from  1618  to  1648.  In  the 
space  of  one  year — 1646— a  hundred  villages  were  burned  down 
in  Bavaria.  In  the  course  of  the  long  war,  the  population  of 
Augsburg  was  reduced  from  eighty  thousand  to  eighteen  thousand, 
while  the  devastation  was  fax  greater  in  the  Rheinpfalz,  where, 
in  some  districts,  only  about  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  former  popu- 
lation remained. 

The  events  of  his  time  had,  possibly,  some  effect  on  the  ima- 
gination of  an  inferior  writer  of  fiction,  Andreas  Hsikrioh 
BucHHOLTZ  (1607-71),  who  wrote  'Herkules  and  Valiska,'  an 
absurd  romance,  with  scenes  laid  in  almost  all  the  known  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  full  of  battles,  hardly  one  of  which  ends 
with  a  loss  of  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men  on  the  side 
of  the  defeated  army.  Though  he  described  such  awful  catas- 
tiophes,  the  style  of  Buchholtz  is  tame  when  contrasted  with 
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that  of  his  enccessor,  HsmaiCH  Anbelm  (1653-97),  the  Lohen- 
stein  of  proee.  His  romance,  '  The  Asiatic  Banise/  begins  with 
this  passage  : — '  May  lightning,  thunder,  and  hail — ^the  wratfaial 
instruments  of  Heaven — crush  the  splendours  of  thy  gilded  towers, 
and  may  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  consume  thy  wealth,  0  city  I 
whose  inhabitants  were  guilty  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Imperial 
Family  ! '  This  must  have  been  thought  fine  in  that  day ;  for 
Anselm's  book  was  very  popular,  and  its  success  encouraged  hirn 
to  write  (in  1691)  sixteen  stories  founded  on  the  Old  Testamenti 
containing  not  only  '  the  love-letters  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,'  bat 
also  such  as  passed  between  Adam  and  Eve. 

LoHBNSTEiN — the  bombastic  dramatist — was  aided  when  he 
compiled  an  enormous  romance  in  four  parts  filling  almost  three 
thousand  quarto  jpsig^,  and  entitled  '  Arminius  and  Thusnelda' 
(1731).  One  of  his  objects  in  writing  it  was  *  to  include  the 
whole  history  of  the  German  people '.  Its  table  of  contents  filla 
ninety-six  closely  printed  quarto  pages. 

It  is  some  relief  to  turn  from  such  a  heavy  compilation  of  fiction 
to  the  historical  works  of  Mascov,  Birken,  Arnold,  and  21ingre^ 
though  these  writers  were  generally  inferior  to  the  chroniclers  of 
earlier  times.  Johann  Jakob  Mascov  (1689-1761)  wrote  a  *  His- 
tory of  the  German  People '  (1726-37),  which  extended  no  £Euther 
than  the  Merovingian  kings.  A  '  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,' 
compiled  by  Sigmund  von  Bireen  (1623-81)  has  some  value, 
though  it  was  written  in  submission  to  Imperial  authority.  Gott- 
fried Arnold  undertook  a  very  difficult  task  in  his  '  Impartial 
Church  History '  (1699).  His  chief  object  was  to  defend  several 
sects  that  had  been  condemned  for  heresy,  and  to  find  out  their 
real  tenets.    Hardly  any  task  could  be  more  hopeless  than  this. 

The  materials  for  a  history  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  are  but 
imperfectly  supplied. by  the  vernacular  literature  of  this  period. 
Philipp  von  Chemnitz  (1605-78),  historiographer  to  Queen 
Christina  of  Sweden,  wrote  more  ably  in  Latin  than  in  German^ 
and  left  in  manuscript  a  history  of  '  the  Swedish  War  in  Ger- 
many,' which  was  published  at  Stockholm  in  1855-9.  Under 
the  assumed  name  of  Hippolitus  a  Lapidb,  he  published,  in 
1640,  a  remarkable  treatise  exposing  some  abuses  of  Imperial 
privileges.  But  we  must  refer  to  several  comparatively  obscure 
histories,  as  well  as  to  letters,  special  memoirs,  and  works  of  fiction, 
to  find  a  popular  instead  of  a  political  narration  of  the  war  that 
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devasted  large  districts  of  Germany  in  1618-48.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  special  memoirs  here  referred  to  is  an  ac- 
count of '  The  Sack  of  Magdehurg/  written,  about  1660,  by  Fbded- 
RiCH  Fbisius,  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  which  he  described. 
In  his  story,  and  in  some  other  historical  documents  of  about  the 
same  date,  we  have  the  horrors  of  the  war  brought  into  a  focus  and 
presented  as  realities,  stripped  of  the  disguise  that  cold,  abstract 
history  supplies.  All  the  public  buildings  of  Madgeburg  in 
flames,  except-  the  cathedral  and  the  old  convent ;  hundreds  of 
people  of  all  ages  dying  in  the  streets  heated  like  an  oven  by  a 
conflagration,  driven  on  by  a  strong  wind  ;  marauders  pouring  in 
at  the  Hamburg  gate — some  carrying  bullets  in  their  mouths  for 
ready  use,  and  shooting  down  the  people  ^  like  so  many  beasts  of 
prey ' ;  superior  officers  extorting  from  fathers  of  families  their 
last  dollar ;  gangs  of  Walloon  and  Croatian  soldiers  bursting  into 
houses  with  hoarse  cries  of '  Your  money  ! '  and  terrified  women 
swiftly  turning  out  their  hoards  of  silver  spoons  and  trinkets,  to 
save  their  lives ;  in  all  the  houses  ^  everything  burst  open  and 
cut  to  pieces ' ;  companies  of  girls  and  young  women  rushing  to 
the  bridge  over  the  Elbe,  linking  their  hands  together,  and  leaping 
down  into  the  river ; — ^these  are  a  few  of  the  scenes  brought  before 
our  vision  by  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses.  Thirty  thousand 
people  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  perished  in  that  sacking  of 
Madgeburg  in  the  spring  of  1631. 

Twice  in  the  course  of  the  war  the  Emperor  had  gained  a  vic- 
torious position,  and  had  the  power  of  making  peace  between  the 
two  chief  parties ;  but  after  that  sack  of  Madgeburg  his  forces 
seemed  to  be  controlled  by  an  evil  destiny.  The  Imperial  army 
was  put  to  the  rout  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  Tilly,  its  com- 
mander— who  had  been  called  the  winner  of  thirty-six  battles — 
was  soon  afterwards  mortaUy  wounded.  His  fall  compelled  the 
Emperor  to  call  out  Wallenstein,  who  formed  a  new  army,  but 
foiled  to  prevent  the  victory  of  the  Swedes  at  Liitzen,  where  their 
king  was  slain  in  1632.  There  also  fell  Pappenheim,  rejoicing 
when  he  knew  that '  the  heretic '  from  Sweden  was  slain.  Pap- 
penheim was  the  most  impetuous  and  fearless  of  all  the  Imperial 
generals,  but  as  ruthless  as  he  was  brave.  In  one  month  in  1626 
he  slew  forty  thousand  of  the  peasantry,  in  order  to  quell  an 
insurrection,  and  afterwards  wrote  a  calm  narrative  of  the  cam- 
paign.    After  the  defeat  at  LUtzen  the  Emperor^s  army  was 
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allowed  to  remain  almost  idle,  while  its  commander  was  negotia- 
ting for  the  sale  of  his  services  to  the  enemy.  Wallenstein's  dark 
plans  were  interrupted  hj  his  death  in  1634^  when  he  fell  hy  the 
hands  of  assassins,  who  were  richly  rewarded  by  the  Emperor. 
In  the  miserable  time  after  Wallenstein's  fall  the  war  became 
more  and  more  complicated  by  Swedish  and  French  interventions. 
Catholic  France  aided  the  Protestants,  in  order  to  divide  Germany, 
and  at  last  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  (1648)  left  the  Imperial  power 
prostrate.  A  Diet,  with  cumbrous  forms,  devised  to  make  union 
for  ever  hopeless,  represented  the  extinct  empire.  Petty  princes 
were  made  absolute.  Qermany  lost  two  provinces  and  was  shut 
in  from  the  sea.  Trade,  industry,  and  education  were  almost 
destroyed.  Hardly  a  third  part  of  its  former  population  remained 
in  Bohemia,  where  the  great  strife  began  and  ended.  The  Thirty- 
Tears'  War  had  an  effect  on  the  national  life  and  the  literature  of 
the  German  people  so  disastrous  and  permanent,  that  these  few- 
notes  must  not  be  regarded  as  out  of  place  here.  They  would 
serve  as  an  apology  for  the  non-appearance  of  any  literature 
whatever  in  these  sad  times. 

Among  the  few  books  of  travels  and  descriptions  of  foreign 
countries  produced  in  this  period,  the  most  interesting  was 
written  by  Adam  Oleariub  (1600-71).  He  attended,  as  secretary, 
embassies  to  Russia  and  Persia,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Persian  language,  translated  the  Gulistdn  (or  *  Rose-Garden ')  of 
S&di,  and  wrote,  with  care  and  honesty,  an  account  of  his  own 
travels  (1647). 

One  of  the  more  important  collections  of  letters  having  an  his- 
torical interest  contains  the  correspondence  of  Elizabeth  Chab- 
LOTTB,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  (1652-1722),  who  lived  about  fifty 
years  at  the  court  of  her  brother-in-law,  Louis  XIV.  She 
describes  in  her  rude  German  style,  the  state  of  society  in  France, 
and  predicts  that  social  disruption  must  follow  the  vices  of  her 
times.  The  Duchess  was  a  woman  of  honest  and  masculine  char- 
acter, which  it  was  her  pleasure  to  assert  by  wearing  a  man's  dress 
when  she  accompanied  the  great  monarch  in  his  hunting  excur- 
sions. 

Of  didactic  prose-writings — apart  from  theology — ^little  can  be 
said.  Georg  Schottel  preceded  Wolf  as  a  writer  on  ethics,  and 
LuDWiG  VON  Seckendorf,  the  author  of  a  book  '  On  the  German 
Empire,'  was  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  theory  of  govern- 
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ment.  A  work  on '  Architecture,  Sculpture,  and  Painting '  by 
Joachim  von  Sandrart  (1606-88)  has  been  commended  rather 
for  its  copper-plate  engravings  than  for  its  style,  and  a  *  History 
of  the  German  Language'  (1716-20)  by  Augustin  Eoenholf 
can  be  noticed  only  as  a  well-intended  attempt  Another 
writer  on  philology — Schupp — deserves  m^e  attention ;  for  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  protesters  against  pedantry,  and  might  be 
described  as  a  pioneer  who  prepared  the  way  for  Thonuusius  and 
Wolf: 

Balthasar  Schupp  (1610-61X  a  preacher  at  Hamburg,  con- 
demned the  half-Qerman  and  half-Latin  language  written  by  men 
who  were  called  erudite.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  poverty 
of  proee-writings  in  law,  ethics,  theology,  and  philosophy  when 
we  find  Schupp  apologising  thus  for  writing  and  speaking  in  his 
own  language  : — 

Wisdom  is  not  confined  to  any  language  ;  and  therefore  I  ask.  Why 
may  I  not  leani  in  German  how  to  know,  loye,  and  serve  Ood — ^that  is, 
theology !  Or  if  I  wish  to  study  medicine,  why  may  I  not  learn  how 
to  discern  and  cure  diseases  as  well  in  German  as  in  Greek  and  Arabic  f 
The  French  and  the  Italians  employ  their  native  languages  in  teaching 
all  the  arts  and  sciences.  There  are  many  great  cardinals  and  prelates 
in  Bome  who  cannot  speak  Latin  ;  and  why  may  not  a  man,  though 
ignorant  of  Latin  ^and  Greek,  become  a  good  German  preacher  ?  I 
know  he  may ;  for  when  I  studied  at  Leyden,  a  new  preacher  was 
appointed  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Lutheran  congregation  there.  He  had 
been  a  painter,  and  had  no  advantages  of  classical  education;  so  many 
of  the  genteel  students  of  law,  made  jests  on  this  preacher,  because  he 
ventured  to  ascend  the  pulpit  before  he  had  mastered  Latin.  However, 
he  understood  the  Scriptures  well,  and  I  was  more  edified  by  his 
plain  homilies  than  by  the  sermons  of  many  learned  and  Latinised 
professors. 

€ 

Schupp's  censure  of  the  German-Koman  jargon  used  in  his  day, 
and  afterwards,  will  hardly  be  understood  without  a  specimen. 
A  short  extract  from  Qdndlinq'b  *  Discourse  on  History '  (pub- 
lished in  1737)  will  show  that  the  style  condemned  by  Schupp 
prevailed  for  some  time  after  his  death.  We  substitute  EngHsh 
for  Qerman,  and  leave  the  Latin  where  Qundling  inserts  it : — 

Not  only  Cicero,  but  all  sensible  men  have  agreed  in  saying  that 
MstoTia  is  magistra  aeholaqtis  vUat ;  for  even  the  aiuUif  as  weU  as  the 
$a^pimU8,  may  profit  by  this  study :  the  latter  may  gain  by  it,  vt  cavecmt 
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bat  his  reputation  does  not  rest  npon  them.    Literature  and  life 
had  been  widely  sepaiated  in  the  seyenteenth  century.    Vezsifiers 
had  studied  metaphors  and  professors  had  written  abstract  trea- 
tises in  Latin,  while  the  miseries  that  attended  and  followed  the 
war  had  prevailed  throughout  the  land.    Among  the  few  writers 
of  books  who  were  also  patriots,  none  was  greater  than  Thohasiub, 
a  lawyer  and  an  energetic,  practical  man,  an  enemy  of  the  pedants 
and  the  bigots  who  were  numerous  in  his  day.    He  defended  the 
Pietists — especially  Hermann  Francke — ^not  for  the  sake  of  their 
tenets,  but  because  they  claimed,  as  he  believed,  a  reasonable 
freedom  of  thought.    It  must,  however,  be  added  than  when  they 
had  gained  it  for  themselves,  they  refused  to  allow  others  to  enjoy 
it    In  his  lecture  on  '  The  Right  Way  of  Imitating  the  French ' 
(1687)  Thomasius  contended  for  the  substitution  of  German  for 
Latin  in  lectures  given  in  the  universities.    The  persecution  to 
which  he  was  subjected,  on  account  of  his  defence  of  the  Pietists, 
had  a  good  result  in  the  foundation  of  a  new  university  at  Halle, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  (16d4)  and  director  (1710)l 
His  German  writings  include  a  '  History  of  Wisdom  and  Folly ' 
(1693)  and  some  'Short  Theorems'  on  the  witch-triaU  of  his 
times  (1704).    In  the  latter  book  he  successfully  denounced  cruel 
persecutions  that  had  too  long  been  encouraged  by  the  arguments 
of  theologians  and  jurists.    Trials  for  the  supposed  crime  of  sor- 
cery had  been  instituted  in  Germany  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
but  were  soon  suspended.    In  later  times  they  were  revived,  and 
now  the  victims  were  mostly  poor  women,  from  whom  absurd 
confessions  were  sometimes  extorted,  which  served  to  confirm  the 
delusion.    The  miseries  that  had  attended  and  followed  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  had  spread  gloom  and  malevolent  suspicion  among 
the  people,  who,  like  barbarians,  were  often  disposed  to  ascribe 
their  misfortunes  to  persons  rather  than  to  circumstances.    Spee, 
a  benevolent  Jesuit,  already  named  as  a  poet,  denounced  the  so- 
called  trials  of  witches.     Another  Jesuit — Tanner — also  made 
himself  prominent  by  his  endeavour  to  stay  the  course  of  the 
superstition.    Bather  later,  Bekker,  a  theologian  of  Amsterdam, 
wrote,  for   the   same   purpose,  his    'Enchanted  World';   but 
Thomasius  had  greater  success    than   these   predecessors,  and 
after  the  publication  of  his  book   people   became  more   and 
more  ashamed  of  a  doctrine  that  had  been  advocated  by  King 
James  the  First  of  England,  and  by  many  learned  men  in 
Germany. 
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The  contxoveisial  and  systematic  theology  of  the  period  was 
written  in  Latin.  We  have,  therefore,  to  notice  here  only  the 
Pietists,  and  one  of  the  later  Mystics  who  departed  very  widely 
from  the  principles  of  such  men  as  Tanler.  Of  Phiupp  Jakob 
Spener  (1635-1705),  author  of  Pia  Desideria  and  other  de- 
votional writings  in  prose  and  verse,  some  account  has  already 
been  given.  His  follower,  August  Herhakn  Francke  (1663- 
I727X  the  friend  of  Christian  Thomasius  and  bne  of  the  most 
popular  preachers  of  his  times,  is  now  remembered  chiefly  on 
account  of  his  practical  and  well-directed  benevolenca  He  founded 
in  1698  the  Orphan  Home  at  Glaucha,  near  Halle,  which  has 
greatly  increased,  and  now  forms  a  small  town  in  which  the  chief 
buildings  are  schools.  A  few  years  ago  they  contained  more  than 
three  thousand  boys  and  girls,  who  were  receiving  instruction 
from  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  teachers.  Francke  was  driven 
to  Halle  by  persecution,  and,  a  few  years  afterwards,  his  followers 
drove  the  philosopher  Wolf  from  Halle  !  It  is  an  old  story  :  the 
Pietists,  when  successful,  made  their  religion  as  external  and  as 
exclusive  as  the  authority  against  which  they  had  formerly  pro- 
tested. They  insisted  on  forms  of  phraseology,  and  found  an  im- 
portant difference  in  the  words  'Shibboleth'  and  'Sibboleth'. 
Egotism  and  intolerance  can  lurk  under  all  forms  of  doctrine,  and 
are  never  so  formidable  as  when  they  act  with  the  assumed  sanc- 
tion of  religion. 

One  of  the  later  Mystics,  Johank  Qeorg  Qiohtel  (1638-1710) 
may  be  named,  because  his  writings  show  the  results  of  that  want 
of  clear  practical  teaching  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  works  of 
the  earlier  Mystics.  Qichtel  gave  to  their  doctrines  an  extremely 
ascetic,  practical  character,  and  founded  a  sect  calling  themselves 
'Angelic  Brethren';  who  abstained  from  marriage,  and  believed 
that,  by  the  practice  of  devotion,  they  might  obtain  supernatural 
powers.  Their  founder  was  driven  from  Qermany  for  his  heresy, 
and  afterwards  lived  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  edited  the  fiist 
complete  edition  of  Bohme's  writings.  Gichtel's  letters,  which 
were  published  (without  his  consent)  in  1701  and  later,  contain 
some  extraordinary  statements.  It  is  asserted,  for  instance,  that 
Qichtel  alone,  by  the  exercise  of  faith,  and  without  leaving  his 
chamber,  defeated  the  large  army  sent  against  Amfiterdam  by 
Louis  XIV.  in  1672.  History,  as  commonly  believed,  informs 
us  that  the  Dutch  opened  their  sluices  and  so  defeated  the 
enemy. 
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Two  writers  who,  by  birth,  belonged  to  the  seventeenth,  exerted 
tlieir  influence  mostly  in  the   eighteenth   centaiy.      Leibnitz 
awakened  philosophic  thonght,  and  Wolf  found  expressions  for 
it  in  his  native  language.      Qottfbied   Wilhelm   Leibnitz 
(1646-1716X  one  of  the  greatest  of  scholars  and  thinkers,  wrote 
his  most  important  works  in  Fiench  and  Latin,  though  he  pleaded 
well  for  the  culture  of  his  native  language.  A  union  of  the  power 
of  deep  thought  with  versatile  talents  was  the  chief  characteristic 
of  Leibnitz,  who  was  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  and  a 
statesman.     His  Life  was  a  contrast  to  that  of  a  lonely  student ;  he 
travelled  often,  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence,  and  was 
engaged  in  important  diplomatic  services,  especially  with  a  view 
to  the  prevention  of  war  between  Germany  and  France.    During 
a  visit  to  London  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
with  whom  he  was  afterwards  involved  in  a  long  controversy 
respecting  the  discovery  of  the  differential  calculus.     It  appears 
dear  that  both  Newton  and  Leibnitz  arrived  independently  and 
by  distinct  processes  at  the  same  result    After  his  return  to  G^ 
many  he  lived  mostly  in  Hanover,  but  frequently  visited  the  Court 
of  Prussia,  and  founded,  in  1700,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin.    His  religious  opinions  were  conciliatory,  and  he  corre- 
sponded with  Bossuet,  with  a  view  to  mitigate  the  severity  of 
controversy.  Leibnitz  was  a  man  of  middle  stature,  active  in  body 
and  mind,  and  remarkably  healthy.    He  was  a  courtier,  and  has 
been  accused  of  avarice  and  vanity  ;  was  very  careless  of  his  own 
domestic  affairs,  and  was  never  married.    His  philosophy  cannot 
be  £sirly  analysed,  if  seen  out  of  its  connection  with  the  systems 
of  other  thinkers  ;  but  two  or  three  of  its  leading  thoughts  may 
be  here  indicated.      Leibnitz,  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of 
Spinosa,  regarded  power,  instead  of  substance,  as  the  basis  of  all 
phenomena.     Numerous  forces  (monads),  ever  actfve  in  their 
combinations  and  oppositions,  but  all  serving  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  one  design  form  the  substantial,  ideal  world.    The  whole 
universe  is  a  collection  of  forces  always  acting,  and  no  inert  sub- 
stance exists.    In  oppositon  to  Locke's  rejection  of  innate  ideas, 
Leibnitz  asserts  that  the  mind  has  innate  ideas,  but  these,  he  says, 
are,  when  viewed  apart  from  experience,  'virtual'  and  not  'explicit'. 
In  other  words,  thoughts  contain  elements  not  derived  from  the 
senses,  but  developed  by  means  of  sensation.    In  his  ThMM^ 
— an  essay  on  Optimism — Leibnitz  asserts  that  the  actual  world 
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k  the  best  possible  world  ;  that  physical  evil  may  be  viewed  as  & 
stinmlus  for  the  deyelopment  of  power,  and  that  moral  evil  is  in- 
separable  from  the  freedom  of  intellectual  beings.  This  freedom 
is  overruled,  however,  by  a  pre-established  harmony  ;  so  that,  in. 
the  end,  all  the  powers  that  can  deploy  themselves  are  made  to 
*  work  together  for  good'.  In  one  of  his  CJerman  essaysTLeibnits 
indicated  a  comprehensive  thought  that  was,  long  afterwards,  more 
distinctly  asserted  by  Fichte :  that  all  the  ideas  expressed  by 
such  words  as  'power,' '  freedom,' '  hannony,' '  beauty,*  *  love,' and 
'  happiness '  may  be  developments  from  one  idea — ^that  of  union, 
or  of  the  subordination  of  many  inferior  powers  to  one  higher 
power.  In  other  parts  of  his  writings  Leibnitz  expresses  a  belief 
that  all  philosophy  may  ultimately  be  reduced  to  one  system ; 
having  all  its  parts  as  closely  united  as  the  several  branches  of 
mathematics  ;  but  his  own  method — or  rather,  want  of  a  method, 
could  never  lead  to  such  a  result.  The  best  systematic  view  of 
his  speculations  has  been  given  by  KuNO  Fibcheb  in  his  '  History 
of  Modem  Philosophy'.  The  German  writings  of  Leibnitz  were 
edited  by  Quhrauer  in  1838-40.  We  append  a  passage  from  the 
essay  above  referred  to  : — 

The  greatness  of  any  power  must  be  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  displays  itself  as  an  evolation  of  many  from  one,  and  as  a  subordina* 
tion  of  many  to  one.  .  .  .  This  union  in  variety  is  harmony.  A 
subordination  of  parts  one  to  another,  and  of  all  to  the  whole,  prodnces 
order  ;  whence  arises  beauty,  and  beauty  awakens  love.  Thus  we  find 
a  dose  connection  between  all  the  ideas  which  we  represent  by  such 
words  as  happiness,  joy,  love,  perfection,  power,  freedom,  harmony,  and 
beauty,  as  they  all  imply  unity  in  variety.  Now  when  the  faculties  of 
the  human  soul  are  developed  in  accordance  with  this  law,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  consistency,  order,  freedom,  power,  and  completeness,  which 
produces  an  abiding  happiness,  distinct  from  all  sensuous  pleasures,  and 
as  it  is  constant,  does  not  deceive  us,  and  cannot  produce  future  un- 
happiness,  as  partial  pleasures  may.  It  is  always  attended  by  an  en- 
lightened reason,  and  an  impulse  toward  all  goodness  and  virtue. 
Sensuous,  transitory,  or  partial  pleasures  may  be  mistaken  for  happiness, 
bat  they  may  be  clearly  distinguished  by  this  mark,  that  while  they 
gratify  the  senses,  they  do  not  satisfy  reason.  An  unwise  indulgence 
in  such  pleasures  introduces  discord  in  our  nature,  and  thus  produces 
many  evils.  Pleasure,  therefore,  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  end,  but 
may  be  employed  as  one  of  the  means  of  happiness.  It  should  be 
viewed  as  a  delicious  cake,  with  a  suspicion  that  it  may  contain  something 
poisonous.     In  short,  pleasures,  like  our  daily  diet^  must  be  regulated 
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by  reason.  Bnt  rational  enjoyteent  arising  ont  of  a  general  harmonious 
wellbeing  of  oar  nature  lias  in  itself  an  evidence  that  it  is  purely  good, 
and  can  produce  no  evil  in  the  future.  The  chief  means  of  promoting 
such  joy  must  be  the  enlightenment  of  reason,  and  the  exercise  of  the 
will  in  acting  in  accordance  with  reason.     .     .     . 

If  external  advantages  and  pleasures  could  produce  the  happiness  I 
have  described,  it  would  certainly  be  found  in  the  possession  of  great  and 
rich  men.  But  Christ  himself  has  said,  it  is  very  difficult  for  rich  men 
'to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,'  or,  in  other  words,  to  attain  true 
happiness.  Having  around  them  an  abundance  of  sensuous  luxuries, 
they  are  disposed  to  seek  satisfaction  in  joys  which  must  be  transitory ; 
or,  when  they  rise  above  physical  pleasures,  they  generally  depend  on 
an  ambition  to  gain  honour  and  applause.  But  sickness  and  age  will 
snrely  take  away  all  sensuous  delights,  and  misfortunes  may  ruin  all 
the  objects  of  ambition.  Thus  all  external  pleasures  fail,  and  those 
who  have  depended  upon  them  find  that  they  have  been  deceived, 

• 
The  devotion  of  alifetime  would  have  been  demanded  to  reduce 
the  hypotheses  of  Leibnitz  to  a  system,  but  he  never  undertook 
such  a  task.  One  of  his  more  Important  works — the  *  New  Essays 
on  the  Human  Understanding ' — was  first  published  fifty  years 
after  his  death.  His  doctrines  were  partly  reduced  to  a  systematic 
form  by  his  follower  Christian  Wolf  (1679-1746),  who  threw 
aside  such  parts  as  he  could  not  understand.  Wolf  was  a  man  of 
great  industry,  and  wrote  an  extensive  series  of  works  in  Latin, 
and  several  shorter  and  clearer  expositions  of  his  system  in 
German.  In  all  his  works  he  showed  a  love  of  order  and  clear- 
ness, which  had  a  very  important  educational  effect  on  his  times, 
while  his  use  of  his  own  language  greatly  developed  its  resources. 
His  systematic  writings  in  German  and  Latin  fill  twenty-two 
quarto  volumes.  In  1707,  and  for  fifteen  years  afterwards,  he 
lectured  with  great  success  on  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
at  Halle,  until  he  was  accused  of  heresy  by  some  of  his  colleagues 
who  were  Pietists.  The  King,  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  willingly 
listened  to  the  accusation ;  for  he  hated  philosophers,  and  had 
military  notions  of  orthodoxy.  It  is  true  he  kept  at  his  court  one 
professor,  Paul  Gundling — the  brother  of  the  writer  whose  German- 
Latin  style  has  been  noticed — ^but  he  was  kept  only  as  a  court- 
fool  to  entertain  the  King  ;  was  introduced,  when  intoxicated,  to 
amuse  the  King's  friends  in  iheir  evening  smoking-club,  and  was, 
at  last,  buried  in  a  wine-cask.  Wolf  was  driven  as  a  criminal 
from  Prussia  in  1723,  and  did  not  return  until  1740,  when  Fried- 
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rich  called  the  Great  mounted  the  throne.  The  philosopher  was 
then  re-appointed  professor  at  Halle,  where  he  enjoyed,  for  some 
years,  a  high  reputation  as  a  teacher. 

Method  and  a  clear  arrangement  of  his  thoughts  were  the  most 
prominent  merits  of  Wolfs  writings ;  hut  his  method  was  dog- 
matic, and  his  system  was  an  aggregate,  not  an  organism.  He 
distinctly  labelled  his  categories,  but  arranged  them  without  re- 
gard to  their  logical  union,  and  did  not  investigate  their  origin. 
He  wrote  down  such  predicates  as  'finite'  and  'infinite,'  'simple' 
and  'complex,'  as  if  their  meaning  were  self-evident  and  well 
understood  by  everybody.  Wolf  knew  nothing  of  such  doubts  aa 
were  afterwards  introduced  into  metaphysics  by  Hume  and  Eant^ 
and  his  writings,  consequently,  served  to  encourage  a  self-com- 
placent dogmatism  which,  in  a  later  time,  disguised  itself  under 
the  name  of  'enlightenment'.  In  other  respects  his  teaching  had 
veiy  good  results,  and  the  example  of  his  clear  style  and  methodi- 
cal arrangement  was  followed  by  the  popular  philosophers  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Without  these  notices  of  the  writings  of  Leibnitz  and  Wolf,  a 
transition  from  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth  to  that  of  the 
eighteenth  century  would  seem  abrupt  In  the  period  now  briefly 
surveyed  (1625-1725)  but  little  improvement  has  been  noticed, 
save  in  the  art  of  writing  verse  ;  in  the  next  period — 1726-70 — 
are  found  prose- writings  that,  with  regard  to  style,  may  challenge 
a  comparison  with  the  literature  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  close  of  a  long  time  of  intellectual  dul- 
ness,  extending  from  the  later  Middle  Ages  to  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  songs  and  ballads,  the  satires,  the 
popular  sermons,  and  the  people's  jest-books  of  those  times  have 
much  historical  interest ;  but,  if  we  had  noticed  books  merely  for 
their  literary  merits,  almost  four  centuries  might  have  been  de- 
scribed as  comparatively  barren.  Latin  writers  in  theology  and 
philology,  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned,  flourished  during  these 
ages,  and  many  works  of  considerable  learning  were  produced ; 
but  such  labours  had  no  influence  on  the  progress  of  a  national, 
and  especially  a  poetical  literature,  of  the  German  people.  While 
Hans  Sachs,  the  writer  of  homely  fables  in  verse,  fairly  represen- 
ted the  character  of  German  poetry  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Elizabethan  era  of  poetical  genius  was  in  its  lustre  in  England. 
Shakespeare  wrote  his  dramas  only  a  few  years  after  the  death  of 
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SacliB.  No  fact  can  more  strikingly  show  how  fiur  Germany 
remained  behind  England  in  the  cultivation  of  poetry.  If  we 
torn  our  attention  to  prose-writers,  the  contrast  is  equally  re- 
markable. Not  long  after  Fischart  wrote  his  satires,  Richard 
Hooker  wrote  his  '  Ecclesiastical  Polity '  and  Lord  Bacon  produced 
his  philosophical  essays.  In  the  seventeenth  century  we  still 
find  a  contrast  between  the  vigour  of  English  and  the  feebleness 
of  German  literature.  Martin  Opitz,  and  the  imitators  who 
regarded  him  as  the  '  Horace  of  his  times,'  represented  German 
poetry  during  the  age  which  produced  such  writers  as  Milton, 
Diyden,  Bahx>w,  and  Tillotson. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
SIXTH  PERIOD.     1726-70. 

CHABACTEBJSTICS  OF  THE  TIME— UTEBAHY  UMOfQ— THE  SWISS-LBIPZIO  CON- 
TBOVEBST— GOTTSCHED— BODXBR — BREITINOER— THE  FABLE-  W  JilTJUCS — 
HAIXER— HAGEDORN— THE  8AX0N  8CH00I/— «LEOI  AND  HIS  FRIENDS — 
HTMN-WRITEBS— PROSE  FICnON. 

The  times  when  Winckelmann,  Klopstook,  Lebsing,  and  Wie- 
LAND  wrote  seem  far  removed  from  the  days  of  Opitz.  So  great 
was  the  progress  made  during  the  lifetime  of  Wolf  (1679-1754), 
that  centuries  seem  to  have  passed  away  when  Lessing  appeared 
as  the  reformer  of  the  literature  of  the  Qerman  people.  The  title 
of  reformer  is,  indeed,  hardly  high  enough  for  Lessing.  He  gave 
to  literature  far  more  than  improvements  in  form  ;  he  hreathed 
into  it  a  new  spirit  and  inspired  it  with  a  new  will.  It  remains 
no  longer  imitative,  but  asserts  its  own  character.  No  longer 
does  it  make  a  pile  of  learning  for  the  sake  of  learning,  but 
subordinates  all  studies  to  one — ^that  of  life  and  progress.  While 
maintaining  its  individuality,  it  becomes  comprehensive  and 
sympathetic  in  its  recognition  of  the  world's  literature.  These 
ideas  were  expanded  by  later  writers,  but  they  belong  especially 
to  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.  He  was  the  foremost  man  of  his 
time,  but  he  was  also  the  child  of  the  age.  His  work  had  been 
prepared  for  him,  and  to  explain  his  success  some  circumstances 
of  the  times  favourable  to  literary  ctdture  must  be  named. 
Among  them  we  can  hardly  include  any  patronage  of  literature 
by  the  State.  Several  of  the  best  authors  who  wrote  during  the 
forty-five  years  1725-70,  belonged  to  Prussia,  and  the  great  his- 
torical fact  of  the  time  was  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  political 
power  of  that  State  under  its  two  great  rulers  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
I.  and  his  son  ;  but  no  direct  connection  can  be  traced  between 
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political  and  literary  progress.  The  latter  was  ignored  by  the 
Court  of  Berlin.  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.,  whose  economy  and 
prevision  founded  his  country's  power,  scorned  both  philosophy 
and  poetry,  and  classified  literary  men  and  professors  with  '  the 
foreign  singers,  dancers,  and  fiddlers,'  for  whom  he  entertained  a 
hearty  contempt  As  before  stated,  he  kept  at  lus  court  one 
professor  and  historiographer,  whom  he  treated  as  a  bu£foon. 
Friedrich  II.,  a  great  king,  and  a  man  of  power  in  both  intellect 
and  will,  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  write  his  own  language. 
In  an  '  Essay  on  Qerman 'Literature,'  which  he  wrote*  in  French 
(1780),  he  mentioned  neither  Klopstock  nor  Lessing,  and  when 
an  edition  of  the  Nibelungenlied  was  presented  to  him,  he 
declared  it  was  ^  not  worth  a  shot,'  and  if  found  in  his  library, 
would  have  been  swept  out  by  his  orders.  Yet  the  king  could 
bestow  praise  liberally,  at  times,  for  he  styled  an  insignificant 
versifier — Canitz — *The  Pope  of  Germany'.  In  literature  the 
King  was  as  truly  French  as  his  friend  Voltaire.  The  latter, 
writing  at  the  Court  of  Berlin  (1750),  says*: — '  I  am  here  still  in 
France.  We  all  talk  in  our  own  language,  and  men  educated  at 
Kdnigsberg  know  many  of  my  poems  by  heart  Qerman  is  left 
for  soldiers  and  horses,  and  we  have  no  need  of  it  except  when 
we  are  travelling.'  The  king's  own  tastes  were  represented  in 
these  words.  Yet  he  indirectly  aided  the  growth  of  a  national 
Hterature ;  for  he  infosed  his  own  energy  into  the  character  of  his 
people,  and  gave  them  something  to  be  proud  of.  Think  as  they 
might  of  his  opinions,  Ms  tastes,  and  some  parts  of  his  policy,  they 
were  compelled  to  honour  the  man  who  regarded  himself  as 
*the  Servant  of  the  State,'  and  *who  thought,  lived,  and  died 
like  a  king '. 

The  revival  of  national  literature  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
a  continuation  of  the  work  begun  and  carried  on  by  Opitz,  Tho- 
masius,  Schupp,  Leibnitz,  and  Wolf.  Political  and  social  circum- 
stances were  more  favourable  to  literary  culture  than  they  had 
been.  Seventy-five  years  had  passed  since  the  close  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  and  though  the  conditions  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia were  unsatisfactory,  with  regard  to  their  ultimate  tendencies, 
the  minds  of  men  now  enjoyed  a  comparative  repose.  The  rancour 
■of  religious  strife  had  considerably  abated  ;  for  the  three  con- 
fessions were  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  regard  to  their  rela* 
tions  with  the  State.     Men,  left  without  any  great  interest  in 
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general  politics,  and  excluded  from  political  power  in  the  several 
minor  states,  found  in  literary  culture  the  occupation  and  the  free- 
dom which  they  could  not  elsewhere  enjoy.  Literary  unions,  witli 
their  journalism,  correspondence,  and  controversies,  supplied  means 
of  intercourse  between  students  living  in  Saxony  and  Prussia  ; 
while  Switzerland  was  reunited  with  Germany  by  means  of 
literature. 

The  literary  unions  of  the  preceding  century  had  not  been  al- 
together useless,  for  they  had  weeded  French  words  out  of 
German  verse ;  but  poetry  was  still  a  copy  made  from  a  copy ;  for 
its  French  models  were  imitations  of  the  antique.  One  of  the 
literary  societies  of  the  seventeenth  century  still  survived  at 
Leipzig,  and  Gottsohbd,  in  1727,  gave  it  a  new  lease  of  existencci 
and  partly  changed  its  character  for  the  better.  About  six  years 
earlier  Bodmer,  a  professor  of  history  at  Zurich,  and  his  friend 
Breitikoeb,  a  pastor  there,  had  started  a  literaiy  journal,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  an  improved  culture  of  poetry.  This  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Swiss  SchooL  A  literary  union  existing  at  Halle, 
in  1734-37,  had  only  two  active  members — Samuel  Lakos  and 
Jakob  Pyra— and  when  they  left  Halle  'the  Society  for  the 
Culture  of  Poetry  and  Rhetoric'  seems  to  have  suddenly  dis- 
appeared. A  more  important  association,  however,  was  formed  at 
Leipzig  in  1744  by  several  young  men,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Saxon  SchooL  They  at  first  obeyed  the  rules  stated  by  Gott- 
Bched,  but  soon  went  over  to  the  side  of  Bodmer.  The  latter 
had  hardly  any  consistent  theory  of  poetry  ;  but  he  pleaded  for  a 
free  exercise  of  the  imagination,  in  opposition  to  Gottsched's 
tyrannical  common  sense,  and  preferred  English  to  French  poets. 

These  two  schools  of  Leipzig  and  Ziirich  were  the  highest 
authorities  in  poetry  and  criticism ;  but  other  unions  of  literary 
men  were  soon  formed — especially  at  Berlin  and  Halberstadt 
Gleim,  afterwards  well  known  as  the  Maecenas  of  his  times, 
formed,  while  he  was  a  student  at  Halle,  a  coterie  consisting  at 
first  of  the  trio  Gleim,  Uz,  and  G5tz  ;  and,  when  two  other 
young  poets — Eleist  and  Ramler — had  entered  this  miniature 
union,  it  became  known  as  *The  Prussian  School'.  Ramler  went 
to  reside  in  Berlin,  where,  with  the  aid  of  several  friends,  he 
founded  a  literary  association,  which  included  Leasing,  Mendels- 
sohn, and  Kicolai,  the  publisher  of  the  'Literary  Letters,'  to  which 
Lessing  contributed. 
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Meanwhile  GusiH  maintained  a  very  extensive  correspondence 
with  his  literary  friends  in  all  the  schools,  and,  moreover,  had  in 
his  own  houses  at  Halberstadt  a  select  college  of  young  versifiers 
— Jaoobi,  Miohaelis,  Schmidt,  and  Hsmss — all  destined,  as 
Father  Gleim  fondly  believed,  to  become  great  poets  in  the  course 
of  time. 

These  outlines  of  the  history  of  several  literary  unions  may 
serve  to  explain  their  relations  with  each  other  and  their  compa- 
mtive  importance.  Their  chief  representatives  may  now  be 
noticed. 

JoHANN  Christoph  Gottsched,  bom  in  1700,  nearKonigsberg, 
came  to  Leipzig  in  1724,  and  there  foimded  'the  German  Society' 
for  the  culture  of  a  national  literature.    He  began  his  work  well, 
by  criticism  directed  chiefly  against  the  affectation  and  bombast  of 
the  Second  Silesian  School.  Having  successfully  ended  this  negative 
process,  Gk)tt8ched  proceeded  to  lay  down  strict  laws  for  the  culti- 
vation of  poetiy.  He  maintained  the  three  propositions :  that  poetry 
must  be  foimded  on  an  imitation  of  nature ;  that  the  imderstanding 
must  prevail  over  the  imagination ;  and  that  the  best  models  must 
be  foimd  in  French  Uterature.    At  this  time  several  translations 
from  English  poetiy  had  appeared,  and  Milton  had  many  admirers 
in  Germany.    Among  his  admirers  no  one  was  so  enthusiastic 
as  JoHAXN  Jakob  Bodmbb,  bom  near  Zurich  in  1698,  who  trans- 
lated the  'Paradise  Lost'.    In  an  essay  'On  the  Marvellous  in 
Poetry '  (1740)  he  defended  Milton  from  certain  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Gottsched,  and  so  began  a  controversy  that  served 
to  give  animation  to  criticisih,  and  had  other  good  results.    It  was 
in  the  midst  of  this  controversy  that  the  new  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century  arose.    For  a  time  the  critic  of  Leipzig  had 
the  advantage  on  his  side,  especially  vdth  regard  to  dramatic 
literature.    Here  he  found  two  powerful  allies  to  assist  endeavours 
to  preserve  the  stage  from  aU  innovations  on  French  models.    The 
first  of  his  allies  was  a  popular  actress,  named  Caroline  Neuber, 
who  refused  to  appear  in  any  plays  in  which  '  Jack  Puddings,'  or 
other  low  characters  condemned  by  Gottsched,  were  introduced. 
The  other  ally  was  his  wife,  Ldisb  Victoria  Gottsched,  who 
had  talents  superior  to  any  possessed  by  the  dictator  himself. 
She  translated  Pope's  'Rape  of  the  Lock,'  as  well  as  several 
French  dramas ;  she  was  the  author,  too,  of  comedies  and  poems 
m  her  native  tongue.    Yet  she  was  one  of  the  best  of  household 
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managers,  and  while  she  regulated  her  hnsband's  domestic  affairs 
assisted  him  not  a  little  in  his  literary  labour.  With  these  and 
inferior  allies,  Gottsched  maintained  well,  for  some  time,  his 
contest  with  the  Swiss  literary  heretics ;  but  his  dominion  was 
overthrown  at  last  by  himself  when,  in  the  pride  of  his  power,  he 
went  so  far  as  to  condemn  Elopstock,  then  rising  into  popularity. 
The  Leipzig  critic  declared  that  the  Memos  was  a  very  irr^[ular 
and  worthless  poem,  and  could  not  for  a  moment  be  compared 
with  *  Hermann,'  a  new  epic  by  Christoph  Otto  Schonaigh  ; 
but  the  public,  as  well  as  many  critics,  condemned  the  latter  as 
intolerably  dull  and  unreadable.  In  dramatic  literature  the  critic 
found  a  formidable  opponent  in  Christian  Felix  Weise  (1726- 
1804),  who  endeavoured  to  make  innovations  on  the  stagBt 
■especially  by  introducing  light  comic  operas  and  melodramas,  to 
supersede  such  heavy  tragedies  as  Gottsched's  own  ^  Dying  Gato ' . 
The  dictator  was  so  seriously  offended  by  the  performance  of  ozie 
of  Weise's  operas — '  The  Devil  is  loose ' — ^that  he  regarded  it  as  a 
personal  insult  offered  to  himselJL  Nor  was  this  the  last  of  his 
sad  reverses  of  fortune.  His  wife— K)nce  his  faithful  literary 
assistant — went  over  to  the  side  of  the  innovators,  and  the 
popular  actress,  Caroline  Neuber,  having  also  joined  the  new 
party,  was  an  accomplice  in  the  shameful  act  of  representing  a 
caricature  of  the  dictator  himself  on  the  Leipzig  stage !  When 
Gottsched  was  thus  prostrated,  everyone,  of  course,  was  ready  to 
strike  him.  One  Robt,  the  author  of  some  licentious  poems, 
wrote  an  abusive  letter — *From  the  Devil  to  Gottsched' — and 
distributed  copies  so  that,  wherever  the  critic  went,  he  found  the 
odious  epistle.  ^  Fallen  from  his  high  estate,'  deprived  of  all  his 
literary  authority,  derided  by  the  actress  who  had  once  been  his 
loyal  subject,  and — worse  than  all-— censured  by  his  wife,  as  if  he 
had  lived  beyond  his  time,  the  great  critic  of  Leipzig  finally  re- 
tired into  deep  shades.  He  had  done  good  service  in  his  day,  if 
it  was  nothing  more  than  putting  down  Lohenstein.  This  one 
hct  ought  to  save  Gottsched's  name  from  contempt  His  ^  Ciltical 
Theory  of  Poetry '  (1730)  says  nothing  true  of  poetry  itself,  but 
contains  some  good  remarks  on  diction  and  versification.  He  was 
a  reformer  of  the  externals  of  literature,  and  in  some  respects  waa 
a  respectable  writer.    He  died  in  December,  1766. 

BoDHER  and  his  friends  were — like  their  enemy,  Gottsched — 
more  successful  on  the  negative  than  on  the  positive  side,  when 
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they  wrote  on  their  own  theory  of  poetry.  They  declared,  truly, 
ihat  French  models  were  not  final,  and  that  a  contempt  of  Milton 
was  no  proof  of  a  critic's  good  judgment ;  hut  when  they  went  on 
further  to  assert  their  own  theory  of  poetry,  they  were  hut  a 
little  less  narrow  than  Gottsched.  They  agreed  that  poetry  must 
he  an  imitation  of  nature — ^must  he,  in  fact,  ^  a  kind  of  painting  in 
words' — and  that  its  purport  must  he  useful  Still  they  con- 
tended that  the  wonderful,  and  even  the  impossible,  must  be 
admitted  as  elements  of  poetry.  These  two  latter  conditions 
might  seem  to  he  irreconcilable  ;  but  they  were  found  united  in 
.£sop'8  Fables,  which  were,  indeed,  'marvellous'  in  their  in- 
cidents, but '  useful '  in  their  moral  purport  Hence  the  ^sopian 
fable  must  be  estimated  as  holding  a  very  high  place  in  poetical 
literature.  In  obedience  to  this  odd  dictum  of  the  Swiss  critics, 
several  men  of  respectable  talents — ^Gellert,  Lichtwer,  and  Pfeffel 
— ^wrote  many  fables  in  verse,  and  sincerely  endeavoured  to  be 
instructive. 

Chribtiak  Fubchteoott  Oellebt  (1716-69),  a  very  amiable 
man,  had  great  success  as  a  writer  of  fables,  hymns,  and  a  few 
other  poems.  His  language  was  clear  and  correct,  though  popu- 
lar, and  his  didactic  purport  was  always  good  ;  but  he  had  no  high 
imaginative  powers.  The  people  acaepted  his  writings  with  an 
enthusiastic  approval,  and  their  feelings  were  shared  by  the  higher 
dasses.  GeUert,  who  was  modest  and  retiring,  found  himself 
celebrated,  while  he  was  tiying  mostly  to  be  useful.  His  fame 
must  have  been  great,  for  it  reached  the  Court  of  Berlin.  Fried- 
lich  II.  sought  an  interview  with  the  writer  of  popular  fables,  and 
was  well  pleased  with  his  conversation.  *  He  is  one  of  the  most 
rational  of  Qerman  professors,'  said  the  King.  But  the  fsibulist's 
admirers  were  found  among  men  of  all  classes.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  peasant  who  brought  to  the  poet*s  house  a  cart-load  of  fire- 
wood, as  a  thanksgiving  for  pleasure  received  in  reading  Qellert's 
fables.  Qood  morals  and  piety  were  more  noticeable  than  genius 
in  Gkllert ;  but  he  had  humour,  and  his  piety  was  not  narrow.  In 
one  of  his  fables  a  man  afflicted  with  rheumatism  endeavours  to 
cure  it  by  an  odd  charm,  recommended  by  a  superstitious  woman  : 
he  must  wash  his  hands  in  morning  dew  found  on  the  grave  of 
some  good  and  holy  man.  Guided  by  fine  epitaphs,  the  patient 
first  tries  dew  from  the  grave  of  one  '  who  lived  a  perfect  model 
of  futh  and  good  works,'  and  who  died  '  lamented  by  Church  and 
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State'.  No  cure  follows,  and  the  patient  next  tries  an  obscure 
grave  without  a  name.  When  his  rheumatic  pains  have  abated, 
he  makes  some  enquiry  respecting  the  tenant  of  the  grave.  'Sir,' 
replies  the  sexton,  ^  they  would  hardly  give  him  Christian  buriaL 
He  was  a  heretic — a  writer  of  poems  and  comedies — a  good-for- 
nothing.'  It  is  obvious  that  the  satire  here  intended  is  ambigu- 
ous ;  for  either  the  ^iety  of  the  saint  or  the  virtue  of  the  charm 
might  be  unreal. 

Another  writer  of  fables,  Maqnus  Gottfried  Lichtweb 
(1719-83),  followed  the  example  of  Gellert  in  making  imagina- 
tion subservient  to  didactic  utility,  and  hardly  more  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  'the  fables  and  poetical  narratives'  written  by 
Gottfried  Eonrad  Pfeffel  (1736-1809),  who  was  afflicted  with 
a  total  loss  of  eyesight  during  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life. 
This  was  not  allowed  to  interrupt  his  literary  and  other  labours. 
He  was  a  successful  schoolmaster,  and  discharged  faithfidly  the 
duties  of  several  public  offices.  His  satirical  and  didactic  verses 
are  very  mild,  excepting  when  he  refers  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution,  of  which  he  always  speaks  bitterly.  This 
will  be  excused  when  it  is  added  that  the  Revolution  compelled 
the  blind  man  to  shut  up  his  school  at  Colmar  in  Elsass.  The 
example  of  his  industrious  Hfe  is  more  valuable  than  all  the 
morals  appended  to  his  fables. 

The  writers  of  fables  had  more  success  than  Bodmer  either 
enjoyed  or  deserved,  when  he  turned  away  from  criticim  and 
lesthetic  controversy  to  write  epics.  It  is  enough  to  mention  one, 
'  The  Noachide,'  which  tells  the  story  of  Noah  and  the  Deluge. 
Bodmei^s  attempted  sublimity  is  sometimes  ridictQous,  as  when 
he  ascribes  the  flood  to  the  collision  of  a  watery  comet  with  the 
earth.  His  best  services  to  literature  consisted  in  his  opposition 
to  Gottsched's  bigotry,  and  in  his  attempts  to  revive  the  study  of 
old  German  literature.  He  edited  a  part  of  the  Nibdimgenlied 
(1757),  and  a  collection  of  Minndisder  (1768).  These  services 
attracted  little  attention  until  some  years  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1783.  His  Mend  Johann  Jakob  Breitinoer 
(1701-76)  published,  in  1740,  *  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Poetic 
Art,'  written  correctly,  but  too  closely  limited  in  its  definition  of 
poetry.  The  author  was  a  respectable,  well-educated  man,  less 
controversial  than  Bodmer  and  Gottsched,  and  caring  more  for 
truth  than  for  conquest    Some  of  his  remarks — especially  those 
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given  near  the  close  of  his  book — go  bejond  his  own  theory.  He 
expresses  doubts  whether  a  mere  descriptive  piece  in  verse  onght 
to  be  called  a  poem,  and  soggests  that  the  true  object  of  poetry — 
naiTative,  lyrical,  or  dramatic — should  be  to  represent  human  life 
in  all  its  diversities  of  characters  and  passions. 

The  Swiss-Leipzig  controversy  served  to  awaken  an  interest  in 
poetical  literature,  and  called  forth  the  high  critical  powers  of 
lieasing.  Both  Klopstock  and  Wieland  were  partly  indebted  to 
Bodmer,  who  found  delight  in  encouraging  the  development  of 
talents  greater  than  his  own.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  trace  a  connec- 
tion between  a  controversy  of  which  the  details  are  now  mostly 
forgotten,  and  the  rise  of  a  new  literature,  of  which  Lessing  was 
the  founder.  This  fact  alone  gives  importance  to  the  names  of 
Gk)tt8ched  and  Bodmer. 

Two  verse-writers,  who  had  hardly  any  interest  in  the  contro- 
versfy  above  noticed,  wrote  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  period,  and 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  style  that  followed.  Albrecht 
YON  Halleb  (1708-77),  an  accomplished  scholar,  whose  studies 
were  mostly  devoted  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  wrote  several 
odes,  and  other  lyrical  poems,  characterised  by  dignity,  and 
thoughtfolness ;  several  didactic  poems  and  satires,  and  a  descrip- 
tive poem  on  *  The  Alps '  (1732),  which  is  one  of  the  best  of  its 
dasB.  That  Haller  did  not  admit  the  more  advanced  doctrine  of 
Breitinger  is  shown  in  a  didactic  romance — ^  Fabius  and  Cato  * 
(1744)-which  is,  in  feet,  a  disquisition  on  the  respective  merit 
of  several  forms  of  government  In  one  of  his  6des — 'An  Address 
to  Eternity ' — he  shows  great  vigour  and  dignity  of  language  ; 
but  the  subject  is  abstract,  and  the  sublimity  of  the  thoughts  is 
not  of  the  highest  order,  if  we  except  one  line,  noticed  by  Hegel 
as  better  than  all  the  rest  It  is  the  laat  line  of  the  following 
passage : — 

Eternity  ! — o'er  numbers  vast, 

O'er  millions  upon  millions  cast 

And  multiplied  a  thousandth  time  ; 

O'er  worlds  on  worlds  I  still  must  climb, 

In  vain,  to  reach  the  boundless  thought : 

For  still  I  am  no  nearer  brought ; 
The  highest  powers  of  numbers  make  no  part 

Of  thine  infinitude  :  at  last, 
I  sweep  them  all  away — and  there  Thou  art. 

A  lighter  and  more  graceful  tone  of  lyrical  poetry  was  introduced 
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by  Friedbich  yon  Haoedorn  (1708-54),  a  native  of  Hamburg, 
who  was  for  some  time  secretary  to  the  Danish  embassy  in  Lon- 
don. The  topics  of  his  soi^iis  are  wine,  friendship,  and  practical 
wisdom  as  understood  by  Horace.  In  his  fables  and  his  narcatiye 
poems,  Hagedom  partly  followed  Lafontaine  and  other  French 
writers.  But  English  authors  were  now  taking  the  place  of 
French,  as  models  for  imitative  writers.  Arnold  Ebert  (1723- 
95),  who  translated  Young's  *  Night  Thoughts,'  some  of  Richard- 
son's novels,  and  Macpherson's  *  Oesian,'  helped  to  spread  a 
literary  epidemic  styled  'Anglomania'.  It  is  amusing  to  read 
that  the  *  Night  Thoughts '  of  Young  cherished,  in  Germanj,  a 
disposition  to  melancholy  and  sentimental  verse- writing.  Some 
good  influence  must  be  ascribed  to  translations  from  Milton, 
Pope,  and  Thomson.  Pope's  best  work,  *  The  Rape  of  the  Lock,' 
suggested  some  mock-heroic  epics  written  by  Wilhelm  Zacfarta 
(1726-77),  and  Thomson's  'Seasons'  encouraged  several  writers 
of  descriptive  poems.  One  of  the  best  of  these  was  Ewald  Chris- 
tian VON  Kleist  (1715-59),  a  major  in  the  Prussian  army,  who 
fell  in  the  campaign  of  1758-59.  His  poem  on  *  Spring,'  which 
was  once  remarkably  popular,  has  partly  an  epic  character,  and 
is  made  interesting  by  the  expression  of  true  feelings  arising  from 
the  writer's  experience  of  the  miseries  of  war. 

With  the  exception  of  Haller,  Hagedom,  and  Kleist,  it  will, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  notice  most  of  the  minor  poets  of  the 
period  in  groups,  rather  than  individually  ;  for  though  not  desti- 
tute of  merit  with  regard  to  their  diction,  they  had  little  dis- 
tinctive genius.  The  schools,  or  coteries,  to  which  they  belonged 
were  not  imaginary — ^not  like  *the  Lake  School,'  invented  by 
reviewers  who  could  not  see  the  diflference  between  Wordsworth 
and  Southey.  Members  of  German  literary  societies  in  the 
eighteenth  century  were  really  united,  though  not  always  formally. 
Versifiers  of  the  Saxon  School,  for  example,  were  mostly  associated 
not  only  as  members  of  the  literary  union  founded  by  Karl 
Gartner  (1712-91),  but  also  as  students  sent  out  from  the  best 
classical  schools  of  Saxony — the  Filrstenschulen,  which  had  been 
endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  several  suppressed  convents.  A 
literary  journal  entitled  Die  Bremer  BeitrUge  was  the  organ  of 
this  Saxon  School,  which  included  among  its  members — besides 
Gartner,  Gellert,  Zacharia,  and  Ebert,  already  named — such  men 
as  Klopstogk,  Elias,  Schleqel,  (1718-49),  a  dramatist  who  was 
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oppoaed  to  artificial  roles ;  liifl  brother,  Adolf  Sohlbobl,  the 
father  of  two  sona  whose  names  eclipsed  his  own  ;  Obameb,  a 
pastor,  who  wrote  a  version  of  the  Psalms ;  Eastneb,  the  satirist ; 
and  the  dramatists  Cbonsgk  and  Aybbhhoff.  One  of  the  more 
noticeable  men  of  the  Saxon  School  was  GkxmjEB  Rabsnsb 
(1714-71),  a  mild  satirist,  who  was  described  by  Goethe  as  a  man 
of  remarkable  good  hnmour.  Rabener  held  an  inferior  office 
under  government,  and  during  the  siege  of  Dresden  (1760),  his 
house  was  burned  down.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  describes  his 
own  misfortunes  thus  : — 

My  servant  came  and  informed  me  that  my  house  was  burned  down, 
that  part  of  my  property  had  been  destroyed  by  bombshells,  and  that 
the  remaining  portion  had  been  plundered  by  soldiers  who  had  been 
aent  to  quench  the  fire.  Sad  news  I  All  my  property,  fumitore^ 
clothing,  books,  manuscripts — all  the  pleasant  letters  from  yourself  and 
other  friends  which  I  had  preserved  so  carefiilly — all  destroyed  1  Of 
property  worth,  as  I  counted  it,  some  three  thousand  dollars,  scarcely 
the  value  of  ten  dollars  remaining  f  My  wardrobe  is  thus  suddenly 
reduced  to  an  old  stuff  frock  and  an  obsolete  peruke — item,  a  bedgown ! 
All  my  witty  manuscripts,  which,  as  I  once  expected,  would  make  such 
a  sensation  after  my  decease— all  tomed  to  smoke  t  Really  I  have  now 
no  motive  for  dying,  and  shall  therefore  live  as  long  and  as  well  as  I 
! 


In  one  instance,  at  least,  Rabener's  satire  is  well  directed  ;  for 
it  caricatures  the  tedious  style  of  certain  historical  books.  He 
gives  a  review  of  a  supposed  voluminous  history  of  an  obscure 
hamlet  called  '  Querlequitsch '.  Its  historian  begins  thus : — '  If 
we  carry  back  our  researches  to  the  beginning  of  the  world,  we 
shall  find  that  it  was  at  first  inhabited  by  only  one  married 
couple,  named  respectively  Adam  and  Eve.'  He  then  goes  on, 
with  insufferable  tediousness,  through  the  history  of  the  Chal- 
deans, the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans — not  forgetting  the  Longobards — and  at  last  expresses 
his  thankfulness  that  he  has  found  his  way  back  to  his  subject, 
the  obscure  hamlet  of  Querlequitsch. 

The  self-complacency,  often  characteristic  of  men  of  small 
capacity,  is  found  nowhere  more  complete  than  in  the  versifying 
coterie  over  which  'Father  Qleim'  presided  at  Halberstadt. 
JoHANN  WiLHELM  Oledc  (1719-1803),  a  good-natuTcd  man 
and  a  bachelor  in  easy  circumstances,  kept  in  his  own  house  a 
nursery  for  young  poets.    He  first  formed,  as  has  been  said,  a 
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little  coterie  at  Halle,  of  which  Johakn   Peteb  IJz  (1720-96) 
and  JoHANN  NiKOLAUB  GKkz  (1721-81X  weie  membeis — ^both 
veisifiers  whose  merits  consisted  mostly  in  their  diction.     The 
best  of  Gleim's  own  poems  are  his  x>atriotic  songs.    He  wrote, 
beside  many  lyrical  pieces,  a  didactic  poem — '  HaUadat,'  or  *  The 
Bed  Book '.    '  From  my  early  days,'  says  the  author,  ^  I  have  had 
the  thought  of  writing  a  book  like  the  bible.'  (!)     The  result  of 
this  presumptuous  design  was  a  book  full  of  common-places  on 
virtue,  and  containing  hardly  one  original  thought    Oleim  must 
be  kindly  remembered  as  a  friend  of  literary  men,  though  not  as 
a  poet    The  society  of  small  versifiers — ^with,  here  and  there,  a 
man  of  higher  powers— cheered  the  bachelor's  house  at  Halber- 
stadt,  where,  in  one  large  room,  he  kept  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
portraits  of  relatives  and  literary  friends.    No  great  poet  ever  had, 
in  this  world,  a  life  as  happy  as  that  of  'father  Qleim'..  He  never 
found  faults  in  any  poems  written  by  his  Mends  or  dependents. 
All  their  works  were  beautiful !    He  would  patronise  anybody 
who  wotdd  write  a  few  verses,  either  daily  or  weekly.    One  of 
the  least  fortunate  of  the  objects  of  Ms  patronage  wsa  Anna  Luisb 
Kabsgh,  the  daughter  of  a  peasant    She  married  unhappily  when 
she  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  her  second  husband  was  an  intem- 
perate tailor,  whose  thirst  consumed  all  that  the  poetess  could 
earn  by  making  verses.    Having  escaped  from  his  tyranny,  she 
went  to  Berlin  and  thence  to  Halberstadt,  where  father  Gleim 
assisted  her  in  publishing  her  poems,  which  produced  for  her  a 
little  fortune  of  about  three  hundred  pounds.    This  was  soon 
consumed  by  her  rapacious  relatives,  and  then  the  poor  woman 
made  an  application  for  help  to  the  king.    Friedrich  IL  gave  her 
six  shillings,  which  she  contemptuously  returned  to  him.    His 
successor  patronised  the  ]>oetess,  whose  misfortunes  had  now 
gained  for  her  a  name  at  Berlin.    A  nobleman  granted  her  a  small 
annuity,  and  the  king  gave  her  a  newly-built  house.    She  was  so 
delighted  with  this  change  of  fortune,  that  she  would  not  wait 
until  the  walls  were  dry,  and,  soon  after  taking  possession  of  her 
new  abode,  she  fell  ill,  and  died  in  1791.    Her  verses  give  some 
proofs  of  imaginative  energy  ;  but  her  genius  was  injured,  rather 
than  improved,  by  the  patronage  she  received. — ^Father  Gleim  had 
a  better  reward  for  the  services  he  rendered  to  two  or  three  young 
poets,  already  named.     Johann   Georo   Jacobi  (1740-1814), 
wrote,  at  first,  on  very  trivial  themes,  but  made  great  improve- 
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ment  afterwards,  when  he  imitated  the  style  of  a  junior  contem- 
porary— Goethe,  The  versification  of  Jacobi's  lyrical  poems  is 
melodious. — ^Anothesof  Gleim's  more  snccessfol  Mends  was  Karl 
WiLHELM  Raklsr  (1725-98),  who  chose  Horace  for  his  model, 
and  wrote  odes  and  other  lyrical  poems  which  were  praised  by 
Goethe.  Bander  was,  for  some  years,  a  teacher  in  the  Cadets' 
School  at  Berlin,  and  there  wrote  odes  to  celebrate  the  military 
successes  of  the  king,  who,  however,  took  no  notice  of  the  poet 
These  odes,  and  some  other  poems  by  Bamler  have  now  but 
little  interest  apart  from  their  versification.  His  imitations  of 
antique  metres  were  carefully  studied,  and  served  as  models  for 
VoBS  and  other  translators.  Lessing  sometimes  submitted  his  own 
verses  to  Bamler^s  criticism. 

Several  writers  of  odes  and  hymns,  who  were  mostly  imitators, 
may  be  left  unnamed  here.  A  translation  of  the  Psalms  by 
JoHANN  Andreas  Cramer  (1723-88),  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Saxon  School,  has  greater  merit  than  his  original  hymns.  Other 
hymn- writers  belonged  mostly  to  two  schools  : — the  didactic,  in 
which  Gellert's  example  prevailed,  and  the  Pietistic,  including  the 
writers  of  hymns  for  the  services  of  the  United  Brethren.  A  ten- 
dency to  give  prominence  to  natural  theology  is  found  in  the 
hymns,  as  in  the  prose  writings,  of  Christoph  Sturm  (1740-86), 
a  pastor  at  Hamburg,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  classed  with  Klop- 
stock's  imitators.  His  best  work  in  prose,  entitled  ^  Meditations 
on  the  Works  of  Gk>d '  (1779),  was  translated  into  English,  and 
other  languages,  and  enjoyed  remarkable  poptdarity.  The  most 
productive  of  all  the  Pietistic  hymn-writers,  was  Nikolaus  Lxtb- 
wiG,  Grap  von  Zinzendorf  (1700-60),  who  founded  the 
societies  of  the  United  Brethren,  otherwise  called  Moravians. 
He  gave  to  the  Moravian  brethren,  who,  to  escape  from  persecution 
had  left  their  native  land,  a  settlement  on  his  own  estate,  at  a 
place  afterwards  called  Hermhut  Here  he  presided  over  his 
'little  church  in  the  great  church,'  as  he  called  it,  which  became 
a  centre  from  which  missionary  companies  went  forth  into  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  the  hymns  written  by  Zinzendorf 
are  marked  by  exti;eme  simplicity ;  others  have  a  quasi-amatory 
character,  of  which  the  writer,  in  his  later  years,  expressed  his 
own  disapprobation. 

Several  other  names  of  minor  poets  might  be  mentioned  with- 
out serving  to  indicate  any  progress,  either  in  thought  or  in 
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diction.  When  we  tom  from  veree  to  fictions  written  in  proee, 
Wieland*B  romances  are  almost  the  only  productions  deserving 
notice.  Johann  Timotheus  Hermes  (l7d6-1821X  an  imitator 
of  Richardson,  wrote  the  first  German  story — *  Sophia's  Journey  * 
— giving  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  middle  classes.  In  other 
respects  the  book  is  insignificant  Salomon  Gessnsb  (1730-86X 
a  landscape  painter,  endeavoured  to  do  with  his  pen  work  that 
would  have  been  better  done  with  a  brush.  He  found  delight  in 
writing  descriptions,  of  which  his  stories  mostly  consist.  His 
'  Death  of  Abel '  gained  great  popularity  in  England  as  well  as 
in  Germany.  A  short  passage  from  one  of  his  essays  may  indicate 
his  style : — 

If  Heaven  would  fulfil  the  wish  long  cherished  in  my  heart,  I  would 
escape  into  the  country  and  live  fax  away  from  towns.  You  should 
find  me  hidden  firom  the  world,  and  contented,  in  a  little  cottage  em- 
bowered among  hazels  and  other  trees,  with  a  trellised  vine  in  the 
fix>nt|  and  a  cool  spring  bubbling  near  my  door.  On  the  little  grass- 
plot  my  doves  would  often  alight  and  please  me  with  their  graceful 
movements,  or  receiye  from  my  hands  the  crumbs  left  on  my  table. 
There  chanticleer  too  should  proudly  stmt  at  the  head  of  his  family. 
And  in  a  sheltered  comer  I  would  have  my  hives  of  bees,  that  the 
sweetness  of  my  flowers  might  be  treasured  up,  and  that  I  might  be 
often  reminded  that  even  in  solitude  I  must  be  industrious.  Behind 
the  cottage  you  should  find  my  garden  for  fruit  and  flowers,  surrounded 
with  a  hedge  of  hazels,  and  with  a  bower  at  each  comer.  Here  I 
would  employ  art,  not  to  cut  nature  into  grotesque  forms,  but  gently 
to  co-operate  with  her  workings,  and  to  unfold  her  beauty.  Here 
would  be  my  place  in  pleasant  weather,  where  I  could  enjoy  altemately 
exercise  and  meditation.  Then  imagine  a  little  green  pasture  near  the 
garden,  and  a  gentle  rill  flowing  beside  my  plantation,  and  spreading 
at  one  point  in  its  course  into  a  miniature  lake,  having  an  island  and 
a  pleasant  bower  in  the  middle ;  and  add  to  this  rural  inventory  a 
Httle  vineyard,  and  one  Uttle  field  of  yellow  com  ;  and  then  what  Idng 
would  be  richer  than  I  ? 

It  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  most  popular  definition  of 
poetry,  that  several  versifiers  of  the  schools  of  Leipzig,  Halle  and 
Halberstadt  can  be  caUed  poets.  Some  diminutive,  rather  less 
abusive  than  poetaster,  would  be  a  better  name  for  them. 
Having  little  or  nothing  to  say,  they  often  said  it  neatly  ;  but  too 
many  of  their  poems  were  mere  exercises  in  versification  on  worn 
topics  and  sentiments  derived  from  French  or  "Rngliah  sources. 
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AU  the  forma  of  poetry  were  tried — the  lyrical,  the  epic,  and  the 
dramatic — and  some  forms  that  should  hardly  he  tolerated ;  such 
as  didactic  and  prosaic  treatises  in  verse,  on  such  themes  as  '  The 
Irrigation  of  Meadows,'  and  '  The  Rights  of  Reason'.  Common- 
place is  too  often  made  the  theme  of  lyrical  poetiy,  of  which  the 
tme  element  should  he  individuality ;  here  we  find,  again  and 
again,  trite  sayings  on  friendship,  wine,  and  the  heauties  of 
Nature,  with  little  true  variety  in  all  their  variations.  In 
narrative  poetry  many  fahles  are  good,  as  far  as  they  go,  and, 
having  some  meaning,  are  better  than  the  idyUs  in  which  inane 
ahepherds  and  shepherdesses  appear.  Pope's  fine  work  of  fancy, 
'The  Rape  of  the  Lock,'  made  imitative  mock-heroic  poems 
£auahionahle  for  a  time.  Some  improvements — among  them  the 
use  of  iambic  verse — were  introduced  into  the  drama  by  Weisse, 
Nicolai,  and  J.  Elias  Schlegel,  before  the  time  when  Leasing 
introduced  a  national  drama.  The  rules  of  versification  laid 
down  by  Opitz  were  mostly  obeyed  and  partly  extended,  and  in 
their  search  for  variety  of  forms,  versifiers  attempted  imitations 
of  antique  classical  metres,  and  introduced  a  prosody  partly 
founded  on  quantity.  These  services  rendered  to  the  culture  of 
language  are  valuable  ;  but  they  cannot  claim  for  imitative  versi- 
fiers a  place  among  the  poets  who  have  imited  artistic  forms  of 
expression  with  great  thoughts  or  important  actions  and  passions. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
SIXTH  PERIOD.    1726-70. 

FREDERICK  n.  OF  PRUSSU— HISTORIAIfS— FOFULAR  PHILOSOPHERS— 
RATIONALISTS— WRITERS  ON  JSTHETICa— WINCKELMANN. 

The  prose-wiiteTS  of  the  reign  of  Friedrich  IL  of  Prassia  had 
mostly  something  to  say,  while  too  many  of  their  versifying 
contemporaries  were  putting  trifles  into  rhyme;  but  few  historians 
or  publicists  were  found  capable  of  writing  worthily  of  such 
events  as  were  then  taking  place.  Many  good  essays  on  morals 
and  on  social  life,  were  written  by  authors  belonging  to  the 
school  of  popular  philosophy,  and  in  the  department  of  art- 
criticism,  two  of  the  most  important  works  in  the  world's  literature 
— ^the  'History  of  Ancient  Art,*  and  *The  Laokoon,' — were 
written  during  this  period.  Moral  philosophy  and  aesthetics  are 
the  departments  in  which  the  best  prose  writings  of  the  time  are 
found. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  historical  works  written  in  German, 
was  a  histoiy  of  the  petty  state  of  Osnabruck — a  bishopric  which 
ceased  to  exist  in  1803.  It  seems  strange  that  German  historians 
and  writers  on  politics  wrote  hardly  anything  noticeable  of  the 
greatest  events  that  had  taken  place  since  the  Reformation.  But 
literary  men  knew  very  little  jpf  the  importance  of  such  movements 
as  the  Silesian  wars,  and  to  find  any  worthy  account  of  them  we 
must  refer  to  the  king's  own  writings  ; — ^his  '  Contributions  to  a 
Histoiy  of  Brandenburg,'  the  *  History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,' 
and  the  Histoiy  of  his  own  Times.  These  works,  written  by 
the  great  king  and  military  commander,  who  saved  Germany  &om 
destruction,  are  written  in  French !  They  ar^,  however,  so  far 
connected  with  national  literature,  that  they  may  serve  as  some 
apology  for  the  king's   neglect  of  literary  men.      With  such 
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work  as  he  had  imposed  upon  him,  he  might,  with  good  reason, 
have  neglected  far  greater  men.  While  authors  were  discussing 
sesthetical  questions,  Austria  and  France— one  power  as  foreign  as 
the  other — were  plotting  in  order  that '  the  German  body,'  as  they 
called  it,  might  never  have,  a  soul ;  or  might  never  be  guided 
hj  a  head.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  petty  princes — as  they  might 
be  styled,  without  regard  to  the  areas  of  their  domains — were 
ready  to  sacrifice  nationality  to  their  meanest  personal  interests. 
It  had  been  resolved,  at  Versailles  and  Vienna,  that  the  power  of 
Prussia  must  be  first  destroyed,  and  that  then  '  the  body '  should 
be  dissected,  according  to  a  plan  of  which  aU  the  details  had  been 
concerted.  To  give  the  highest  sanction  to  the  work  of  destroying 
Prussia  and  all  Qermany,  the  warfare  against  Friedbich  II.  was 
to  be  waged  as  a  holy  crusade  against  an  infidel.  It  was  to  be  a 
strictly  religious  war,  and  directed  by  immediate  inspiration 
received  from  such  an  odd  source  as  Madame  de  Pompadour ! 
When  Friedrich  II.  marched  into  Saxony  to  defeat  this  conspi- 
racy, he  was  acting  strictly  on  the  defensive  and  in  fftvour  of  the 
establishment  of  peace.  That  'he  gave  no  aid  to  German 
literature,'  has  been  made  a  grave  topic  of  complaint ;  but  it  may 
be  added  that,  without  the  hard  work  of  his  life,  neither  the  Ger- 
man people  nor  their  literature  would  have  hud  much  to  boast  of 
in  1870. 

When  compared  with  the  Sling's  writings,  other  historical  and 
political  works  of  his  times  have  but  a  meagre  interest  An  ex- 
ception must  be  noticed,  however,  in  the  histoiy  of  a  petty  state 
already  named.  Justus  M5s£R,  the  author,  was  bom  at  Osna- 
brtick  in  1720.  He  studied  law  at  Gottingen,  and  practised,  for 
some  years,  as  an  advocate,  in  his  native  place.  For  about  twenty 
years  after  1763,  when  the  see  of  Osnabnick  belonged  to  Friedrich, 
the  infant  son  of  George  III.  of  England,  Moeer  acted  as  prime 
minister  in  all  the  political  affairs  of  the  bishopric.  His  personal 
character  was  singularly  well  expressed  in  his  stately  figure,  and 
his  grave  but  amiable  aspect  Literature  for  Moser  was  an  im- 
plement to  be  used  in  the  service  of  the  state.  His  chief  work, 
the  'Osnabriick  History'  (1765-80),  is  full  of  proofs  of  the 
writer's  intelligence,  research  and  patriotism.  He  seizes  every 
opportunity  of  exposing  the  errors  of  centralization.  The  maxim 
of  all  maxims  for  Moser  is  that  political  institutions  must  grow  up 
out  of  the  histoiy  of  a  people.    He  will  hear  nothing  in  favour  of 
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abetract  theories,  or  of  gOTemmentB  made  upon  paper,  and  imposed 
on  a  people  by  some  external  power.  All  such  schemes  he 
denounces  again  and  again  as  mechanical  and  despotic,  while  he 
advocates  self-goyemment,  carried  out  as  far  as  possible,  and 
based  on  histoiy  and  old  custom.  Moser  would  have  all  laws 
developed  from  ancient  facts.  He  often  writes  with  genial 
humour  and  effective  satire  ;  for  example,  in  the  essay  against 
the  use  of  money.  *  Throw  it  into  the  sea,*  he  says,  *  or  give  it 
to  your  enemies,  as  a  means  of  punishing  them.  It  can  never  be 
introduced  into  any  state  without  bringing  incalculable  evils  with 
it  S '  A  reader  who  stops  before  he  comes  to  the  end  of  the 
essay,  may  imagine  the  writer  to  be  a  fanatic  ;  but  Moser  briefly 
explains  his  purport  by  saying ;  'such  are  the  arguments  that 
may  be  used  by  sophists  against  the  principles  of  religion '. 

With  reference  to  his  moral  aims,  the  range  of  his  topics  and 
the  independent  character  impressed  on  every  page  of  his  wntings, 
Justus  Moser  may  be  described  as  the  model  of  a  writer  for  the 
people.  It  is  impossible  to  read  many  passages  of  the  'Osnabrttck 
History,'  or  of  the  '  Patriotic  Fantasies,'  without  understanding 
why  Goethe  spoke  of  Moser  as  'an  incomparable  man'.  The 
last-named  of  his  works  is  a  miscellany  of  articles  published  at 
first  in  a  newspaper,  and  contains  many  short  essays  and  tales 
mostly  devoted  to  utilitarian  puiposes.  He  was  a  decided  enemy 
of  all  the  French  fashions  which  were  gaining  groimd  in  his 
time,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  outline  of  one  of  Ids  stories.  Selinde, 
the  heroine,  is  an  industrious  German  maiden,  educated  in  the 
ancient  homely  fashion.  Her  evenings  are  passed  in  the  spinning- 
room,  where  all  her  father's  family  and  servants  are  assembled, 
wJiile  constant  occupation  leaves  no  room  for  such  a  word  as 
ennui.  But  a  young  neighbour,  Arist^  who  pays  his  addresses  to 
Selinde,  is  an  admirer  of  refinement  and  fashion,  and  loves  to 
indulge  in  ridicule  against  the  antiquated  spinning-room.  He 
marries  Selinde,  and  improves  her  taste.  The  young  couple 
become  very  fashionable,  neglect  the  concerns  of  their  household, 
and  endeavour  to  amuse  themselves  with  meaningless  trifles. 
But  time  passes  now  more  tediously  than  in  the  spinning-room. 
Arist  sees  that  his  wife  is  unhappy,  though  she  will  not  confess 
it.  At  last  he  confesses  that  there  is  more  happiness  in  useftd 
occupation  than  in  frivolity.  Selinde  hears  this  confession  with 
delight :  the  spinning-room  is  restored ;  and  the  old  style  triumphs 
over  the  new. 
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It  is  merely  with  respect  for  his  patriotic  character  that 
Frzed&igh  Cabl  Mobeb  (1723*98),  can  be  named  here.  He  was 
a  very  industrions  publicist,  but  the  style  of  his  works  has  no 
attractions.  He  would  insert  anything  in  any  place,  and  in  this 
way  he  rambled  through  more  than  a  hundred  books  and  pamph* 
lets  on  such  topics  as  '  German  Nationality,'  *  Political  Truths,* 
and  *  Master  and  Servant  \  Moser,  whose  knowledge  of  courts 
was  partly  founded  on  his  own  observations,  described  a  con- 
temporary political  writer,  as  'the  good,  gentle,  amiable,  republican 
lasLiK,  who  knows  princes  only  by  engravings  of  their  portraits'. 
This  is  one  of  the  livelier  examples  of  Moser's  satirical  vein.  The 
historical  writer  thus  censured,  Isaac  Iselin  (1728-82),  wrote  a 
aeries  of  '  Conjectures  on  the  History  of  Mankind,'  and  a  '  Dis- 
course on  Patriotism,'  which  have  been  commended  as  indicating 
a  philosophical  treatment  of  history,  such  as  was  afterwards 
suggested  and  partly  carried  out  by  Herder.  Iselin  was  not 
afiraid  of  extensive  problems ;  for  he  attempted  to  explain  the  true 
cauaes  of  the  decline  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilisation.  His 
argument  may  be  called  tautological ;  for  he  tells  us  little  more 
than  that  ancient  civilisation  was  not  permanent  because  it  was 
not  founded  on  permanent  virtues. 

Several  prose-writers  who  wrote  on  history  and  politics  in 
these  times,  were  associated  by  their  common  tendency  towards 
utilitarian  doctrines.  Thomas  Abbt  (1738-66),  especially  de- 
manded that  all  literature  should  be  devoted  to  utility.  '  Write 
for  the  people,'  was  his  rule,  and  it  was  obeyed  by  Johann 
HiBJSEL  (1725-1803X  who  wrote  a  book  entitled  *  The  Economy 
of  a  Philosophical  Peasant,'  partly  founded  on  the  true  personal 
history  of  a  Bauer,  or  small  fsirmer,  of  whom  the  writer  made  a 
rural  Socrates.  Though  his  writings  were  partly  historicalf 
HmzsL  might  be  classed  with  the  so-called  ^popular  philosophers' 
of  his  times.  They  were  moetiy  men  of  talent,  without  genius, 
who  wrote  with  clearness  and  sobriety,  and  generally  with  some 
useful  purport  Their  views  on  religion  and  on  the  foundations 
of  morals,  were  generally  such  as  at  a  rather  later  time  were 
called  rationalistic  ;  but  they  hardly  understood  all  the  results  of 
their  own  principles.  In  this  respect  they  were  like  the  earlier 
rationalists  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  popular  philosophers  was  Moses  Men- 
delssohn (1729-86X  an  Israelite,  already  named  as  Lessing's  friend. 
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He  wrote  several  didactic  works,  including  *  Phaedon '  a  dialogue 
on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  which  was  partly  a  free  translation 
from  Plato,  hut  gave  some  expansion  to  the  original  argument 
When  Lavater,  the  Pietist,  rudely  endeavoured  to  convert  Mendela- 
sohn  to  Christianity,  there  were  not  a  few  who  suspected  that  the 
Israelite  was  capable  of  giving  lessons  on  true  religion  to  Lavater. 
The  author  of  'Phaedon'  contended,  that  the  highest  utility  mujat 
be  found  in  moral  philosophy.  *I  cannot  read,'  he  says,  *  without 
pity  the  opinion  of  a  French  writer  that  "  the  efforts  of  Reaumur 
to  preserve  carpets  and  tapestry  from  the  ravages  of  moths,  were 
more  worthy  of  admiration  than  all  the  moral  speculations  of 
Leibnitz" !  Is  not  this  saying  that  the  vain  luxuries  of  our  houses 
are  of  more  importance  than  our  own  souls,  or  even  than  the 
honour  of  the  Divine  character,  which  may  be  misrepresented  by 
a  false  philosophy  ?  On  the  other  side,  I  would  assert  that,  even 
if  the  alchymists  had  succeeded  in  their  efforts,  and  had  turned 
every  stone  on  the  earth's  surface  into  gold,  they  would  have 
made  an  absurd  mistake  if  they  had  regarded  such  a  feat  as  the 
completion  and  final  triumph  of  philosophy.' 

Christian  Garve  (1742-98),  another  of  the  popular  philoeo- 
phers,  was,  with  regard  to  his  style,  one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
prose-writers  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  wrote  mostly  short 
essays  on  morals  and  on  literary  culture — especially  on  style — and 
was  employed  by  Friedrich  II.  to  translate  Cicero's  treatise  on 
the  '  Duties  of  Life '.  The  king  gave  some  suggestions  for  the 
annotations  appended  to  the  work,  and  bestowed  on  Garve  ^  small 
pension  of  two  hundred  dollars.  Garve  was  remarkable  for  the 
patience  with  which  he  endured  a  long  affliction,  and  for  his 
modesty.  With  reference  to  Kant's  writings,  he  said  : — *  I  do 
not  find  myself  at  home  in  the  higher  regions  of  philosophy  ;  I 
must  have  some  practical  object  in  view'.  He  would  write 
only  on  such  subjects  as  he  could  clearly  understand.  In  a 
pleasant  essay  on  the  'Scenery  of  Mountainous  Countries,'  he  says 
nothing  of  Kant*s  new  aesthetic  doctrines ;  nothing  of  the  sublime 
effect  of  vast  physical  objects  in  exciting  a  consciousness  of  ^a 
moral  power  stronger  than  all  nature '.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  impressive  character  of  mountain  sceneiy,  says  Garve,  is  that 
we  see  more  objects  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  than  could  be  seen 
on  a  plain  of  the  same  extent 

One  of  the  best  rivals  of  Garve,  in  the  use  of  a  clear  and  popular 
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Style,  was  Jakob  Enosl  (1741-1802X  the  author  of  'Lorenz 
Stark,'  a  domestic  novel,  and  of  other  stories,  all  intended  to  con- 
vey moral  instruction.  He  published,  in  1775-77,  his  '  Philosopher 
for  the  World,'  a  series  of  essays,  sketches  and  stories,  to  which 
Mendelssohn,  Qarve,  and  Eberhard  contributed.  Though  the 
dates  of  his  works  extend  a  few  years  beyond  1770,  £ngel  be- 
longed to  the  school  of  popular  philosophers,  and  ably  represented 
their  practical  purport,  their  sobriety,  and  their  self-complacency. 
Engel's  prose  rises  to  an  eloquent  strain  in  his  Eulogium  of 
Friedrich  IL 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  define  the  school  of  popular  philosophy ; 
for  it  might  include  such  theologians  as  Geobq  Joachim  Zolliko- 
feb(1  730-86),  an  ezcellentpreacher  and  writer  onpracticalreligion; 
JoHAHK  Ebebhabd  (1739-1809X  who,  in  his  <  Apology  of  So- 
crates' (1772),  opposed  the  doctrine  that  the  souls  of  heathen 
men  must  be  excluded  from  heaven ;  and  Johakn  Spaldinq 
(1714-1804),  who  might  be  also  classed  with  the  earlier  rational- 
ists, as  he  wrote  against  Pietism  and  described  ethics  as  the  basis 
of  religion.  Qellebt,  already  noticed  as  a  poet,  wrote  in  a  popu- 
lar style  on  moral  philosophy,  and  may  therefore  be  named  here. 
Another  author,  sometimes  classed  with  this  school,  Johann 
Zdcmebhann  (1728-95),  was  a  physician  at  the  court  of  Hanover. 
He  gained  his  popularity  by  a  book  '  On  Solitude,'  and  disgraced 
himself  by  writing  to  display  his  own  egotism  and  vanity  under  a 
pretence  of  giving  some  account  of  the  last  days  of  Friedrich  IL 
of  Prussia  Zimmermann  was  one  of  the  physicians  in  attendance 
on  the  king,  during  his  last  illness,  and  seized  the  opportunity  of 
mfllring  a  poor  book  full  of  small  gossip.  Zimmermann  could 
know  little  of  the  king's  latest  thoughts.  He  has  been  com- 
monly described  as  an  atheist ;  but  some  expressions  found  in  his 
later  letters  might  support  the  assertion,  that  his  belief  respecting 
a  First  Cause  was  not  altogether  unlike  Kant's  doctrine  ; — Where 
reason  fails,  the  voice  of  conscience  alone  must  be  accepted  as  a 
revelation. 

The  assertion  of  the  rights  of  free  inquiry  and  the  rise  of  the 
earlier  rationalistic  theology  of  these  times  can  hardly  be  described 
as  taking  place  in  any  well-defined  period.  They  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  the  study  of  French  and  English  writings  on  natural 
religion  (so-called)  when  Hebhann  Samuel  ItEDiABUS  (1694- 
1768X  author  of  *The  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments,'  edited  by  Les- 
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nng,  wrote  (1754)  liia  <  Principles  of  Natural  Religion,'  which 
followed,  in  1760,  by  a  more  interesting  work  on  *  The  Inatincta 
of  Animals'.  In  the  latter,  he  reasons  in  favour  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  evidently  places  great  trust  in  his  argu- 
ments founded  on  analogy.  Having  noticed  a  harmony  between 
the  instincts  of  animals  and  their  destinies,  he  continues  thus : — 

It  is  as  natural  in  us  to  look  forward  beyond  this  world,  as  it  is  in 
the  lower  animals  to  remain  satisfied  with  their  present  life.  Their 
nature  is  confined  within  certain  bounds  ;  our  own  is  distinguished  by 
its  capacity  of  continual  development ;  and  a  desire  for  such  develop- 
ment  has  been  planted  in  us  by  our  Creator. 

Now  where  do  we  find  instincts  falsified  in  the  plan  of  nature  f 
Where  do  we  see  an  instance  of  a  creature  endowed  with  an  instinct 
craving  a  certain  kind  of  food  in  a  world  where  no  such  food  can  be 
found  ?  Are  the  swallows  deceived  by  their  instinct  when  they  fly 
away  from  clouds  and  storms  to  find  a  wanner  country  f  Do  they  not 
find  a  milder  climate  beyond  the  water !  When  the  May-flies  and 
other  aquatic  insects  leave  their  husks,  expand  their  wings,  and  soar 
from  the  water  into  the  air,  do  they  not  find  an  atmosphere  fitted  to 
sustain  them  in  a  new  stage  of  life  f  Certainly.  The  voice  of  nature 
does  not  utter  false  prophecies.  It  is  the  call,  the  invitation  of  the 
Creator  addressed  to  his  creatures.  And  if  this  is  true  with  regard  to 
the  impulses  of  physical  life,  why  should  it  not  be  true  with  regard  to 
tiie  superior  instincts  of  the  human  soul  f 

I 

Confidence  in  such  reasonings  as  are  expressed  in  the  above 
paragraphs  was  a  characteristic  of  both  the  popular  philosophers 
and  the  rationalists  of  the  eighteenth  century.  For  them  history, 
or  any  other  external  authority,  could  hardly  be  more  than  an 
echo  of  a  verdict  pronounced  by  reason.  They  were  not  alto- 
gether negative  in  their  aims  ;  the  tenets  which  they  held  as  tme 
— such  as  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul — 
were  held  firmly,  while  the  arguments  used  to  support  them  were 
mostly  dogmatic.  Several  of  their  expositions  of  natural  theology 
were  shallow  and  optimistic ;  they  neither  looked  on  the  dark 
side  of  nature,  nor  tested  the  logic  on  which  their  physico-theo- 
logical  arguments  were  founded.  That  such  a  thinker  as  KalST 
might  come,  some  day,  and  demolish  their  proofis  for  the  three 
chief  tenets  of  natural  religion  was  a  possibility  hardly  dreamed 
of  by  the  earlier  rationalists.  Their  general  negative  tendency 
was  to  reject,  or  to  explain  away,  all  statements  of  miraculous 
events,  and  their  attempts  to  explain,  rather  than  reject,  such 
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etatementB  were,  in  several  infltances,  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 
In  their  zeal  for  enlightenment,  they  separated  light  from  warmth, 
and  their  cold  intellectual  and  ethical  system — devised  as  a  sub* 
stitute  for  religion — excluded  both  feeling  and  imagination.  The 
common  intuitions  found  in  the  highest  poetry,  as  weU  as  in 
the  superstitions  of  all  peoples,  were  treated  as  empty  fictions. 
Philosophical  speculation  was  ridiculed  if  it  contained  anything 
better  than  commonplace.  Truth  that  did  not  seem  obvious  to 
NiooLAi,  the  enlightened  bookseller  at  Berlin,  or  to  Dr.  Bahsdt 
(1741-92X  was  set  at  nought 

These  and  other  charges  may  be  justly  preferred  against  several 
of  the  more  negative  writers  on  theology.  But  the  earlier  ration- 
aliats  must,  by  no  means,  be  described  as  writers  who  strictly 
belonged  to  one  school.  The  last-named  author  stood  almost 
alone  as  an  indecent,  burlesque  polemic.  It  was  with  reference 
to  men  who  only  remotely  resembled  Bahrdt,  that  Lessing  said  of 
Berlin,  'all  the  liberty  you  e^joy  there  is  that  of  publishing 
stupid  jokes  against  religion '.  This  may  sufiice  to  indicate  the 
Dact,  that  there  was  an  upper  and  a  lower  school  of  rationalism. 
To  the  former  belonged  such  men  as  Wilhelm  Abraham  Telleb 
(1734-1804),  who  published,  in  1764^  a  <  Manual  of  Rational 
ChriBtianity,'  and  another  representative  of  the  upper  school 
might  be  found  in  Johann  Fribdrioh  Jerusalem  (1709-89),  a 
man  of  high  culture  and  one  of  the  best  preachers  of  his  time. 
The  affliction  by  which  his  old  age  was  overshadowed — his  son's 
suicide — gave  rise  to  the  publication  of  Qoethe's  'Sorrows  of 
Werther'. 

Apart  from  their  negative  criticism  and  from  their  special 
tenets,  the  more  thoughtful  men  among  the  earlier  rationaUsts 
kept  in  view,  more  or  less  distinctly,  a  common  object  It  was 
to  assert,  that  the  essentials  of  practical  religion  may  be  dis- 
tinguished  from  all  the  traditional  forms  through  which  they 
have  been  conveyed,  and  may  be  maintained  and  promulgated 
without  any  aid  derived  from  a  systematic  orthodoxy,  or  from  an 
infallible  church. 

In  Ecclesiastical  history  a  very  extensive  work  was  partly  issued 
in  this  period — *  The  History  of  the  Christian  Church,'  by  Johann 
Matthias  Schrockh  (1733-1808).  The  whole  work,  in  thirty- 
five  volimies,  was  completed  in  1803.  The  name  of  Johann 
Lorenz  Mosheim  (1694-1765),  reminds  us  that,  in  his  times,  the 
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old  prejudices  of  learned  men  against  the  use  of  their  native 
tongue  had  not  disappeared.  He  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and 
could  write  well  in  Qerman  ;  but  his  chief  work — a  '  Historj  of 
the  Christian  Church' — was  written  in  Latin.  In  the  same 
language  Jakob  Bbugkicr  (1696-1770),  wrote  <  A  Critical  Histoiy 
of  Philosophy/  which  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  its 
erudition.  It  appeared  in  an  English  translation  by  Enfield  in 
1791. 

The  historical  and  didactic  works  already  noticed  are  mostly 
characterised  by  the  reformatory  tendency  of  the  times.  A  dis- 
content with  the  past,  like  that  then  growing  formidable  in 
France,  existed  also  in  Germany,  near  the  dose  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  but  here  found  more  subdued  forms  of  utterance  in 
attempts  to  renovate  the  style  of  Qerman  Literature.  Of  all  these 
endeavours,  the  most  successful,  on  the  whole,  are  found  in  works 
belonging  to  the  department  of  .Esthetics,  including  the  theory 
and  the  criticism  of  poetry  and  art  One  of  the  earliest  critics  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Christian  Ludwig  Liboow  (1701-60), 
wrote  satires  on  several  of  the  obscure  writers  of  his  times.  His 
own  prose-style  was  pure  and  vigorous. — The  objects  of  aesthetic 
studies  were  defined  in  a  Latin  treatise  entitled  ^^sthetica' 
(1,750),  written  by  Alexander  Qottlieb  Baumoartem  (1714-62). 
His  disciple  Friedrich  Meier  (1718-77),  wrote,  about  the  same 
time,  a  German  treatise  on  'The  First  Principles  of  the  Fine 
Arts '.  Several  years  later,  Johann  Georq  Sulzer  (1720-79X 
published  'A  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts' ;  but  made  hardly  any 
innovation  on  the  doctrines  already  asserted  by  Bodmer  and  his 
Mend  Breitinger.  These  theoretical  works  were  mostly  both 
formal  and  arbitrary.  Their  theory  did  not  include  any  true 
analysis  of  the  best  works  of  art,  and  their  rules  were  not  derived 
from  any  extensive  survey  of  art  and  literature. 

Lessing's  writings  must  be  noticed  apart  from  those  of  the 
minor  critics  above  named ;  but  his  friend  Chribtoph  Friedrich 
NiooLAi  (1733-1811),  may  be  classed  with  minor  writers  on 
iBsthetics.  In  the  capacity  of  a  bookseller  and  as  the  friend  of 
Lessing,  Nicolai  rendered  to  literature  services  fax  more  important 
than  any  to  be  found  in  his  own  writings.  His  '  Library  of  Belles 
Lettres'  (1757X  the  'Literary  Letters,'  to  which  Lessing  con- 
tribued  (1769-66).  and  the  new  'Qeneral  Qerman  Library,' 
extending  to  fifty-six  volumes — all  contributed  to  the  literary 
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progress  made  in  Ids  times  ;  but  in  his  own  books,  Nicolai  made 
himself  ridiculous  as  an  intolerant  and  shallow  declaimer  against 
philosophy.  He  wrote  scornfully  of  everything  that  he  could  not 
easily  understand — Kants'  works  for  example — and  set  up  his  own 
notions  as  the  final  standard  of  common  sense.  It  must  be 
allowed  that  he  did  not  write  severely  without  some  provocation, 
caused  by  the  literary  revolution  that  took  place  during  his  later 
years.  When  *The  Sorrows  of  Werther*  had  appeared,  and  had 
spread  a  sentimental  epidemic,  the  sarcastic  bookseller  issued  his 
'  Joys  of  Werther ' — ^not  to  ridicule  Goethe,  but  to  suggest  a  cure 
for  the  monomania  of  the  times.  It  was  Nicolai's  misfortune  that 
be  lived  beyond  lus  own  period  into  the  times  when  ¥dld  young 
poets,  with  Goethe  at  their  head,  were  asserting  unheard-of  claims 
to  original  genius.  To  ridicule  their  extravagance,  Nicolai  wrote 
his  absurd  '  Story  of  a  fat  man '.  His  best  work,  the  description 
of  '  A  Journey  through  Germany  and  Switzerland,'  contains  his 
own  opinions  on  literature  and  politics.  In  his  Sebaldtu  Nothanher 
(1773-76X  he  wrote  mostly  against  orthodoxy  and  Pietism.  On 
the  whole,  Nicolai  was  fairly  described  as  a  shallow  burlesque  or 
caricature  of  Leasing.  At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  in  the 
opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  such  men  as  Hamann, 
Herder,  and  Goethe,  were  looking  onwards  for  the  dawn  of  a  new 
epoch,  a  critic  like  the  BerHn  bookseller  was  as  obsolete  as  an  old 
foBsiL  His  extinction  was  not  so  sudden  as  that  of  Gbttsched,  the 
great  Leipzig  critic ;  but  it  was  equally  complete. 

None  of  the  critics  above  named — ^always  excepting  Lessing — 
bad  either  the  genius  or  the  learning  required  for  writing  on  the 
theory  of  Art  and  Poetry.  Their  definitions  and  their  criticisms 
were  formal,  narrow  and  arbitrary,  and  they  judged  works  of 
genius  before  they  had  learned  to  read  them.  But  there  was 
living  in  their  times,  an  obscure  man  who,  while  struggling  with 
extreme  poverty,  was  preparing  himself  to  establish  a  new  school 
of  sBsthetic  criticism  ;  nay,  to  do  far  more  than  that — ^to  give  life 
to  the  dry  bones  that  had  been  labelled  '  archaeology '  and  <  philo- 
logy '.  He  wrote,  at  first,  of  ancient  sculptures ;  but  his  works 
introduced  a  new  epoch  in  aesthetic  theory  and  criticism,  and  have 
still  a  living  interest  in  connection  with  the  study  of  philology. 

JoHANN  JoAOHDC  WiN  OKELiiANN,  the  SOU  of  a  poor  shoemaker, 
was  bom  at  Stendal  in  the  Altmark,  in  1717.  He  educated  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  great  privations  and  hardships,  and,  during 

13 
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Ms  youtli,  could  Bcarcely  gain  the  means  of  subsistence.  When 
thirty-one  years  old,  he  was  engaged  as  secretary  and  assistant 
librarian  at  Dresden,  where  the  treasures  of  the  Art  Gallery  aided 
his  studies,  but  did  not  satisfy  his  desire  to  explore  the  history  of 
ancient  art  This  was  th^  one  great  object  of  his  ambition,  and  he 
was  ready  to  make  almost  any  sacrifice  in  order  to  attain  it  For 
him  Rome  was  the  centre  of  the  world,  because  the  richest  stores 
of  art  were  there  collected.  Willing  not  only  to  leave  home  but 
to  forsake  the  fatherland  where  he  had  suffered  so  much  privation, 
he  endeavoured  to  gain  an  appointment  as  librarian  to  Cardinal 
Passionei,  the  owner  of  the  most  extensive  private  library  in 
Rome.  So  predominant  was  his  love  of  art,  that,  as  some  of  his 
biographers  have  said,  it  alone  led  to  his  change  of  confession, 
when  he  entered  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  dear 
that  he  made  himself  an  Italian,  in  order  that  he  might  study 
ancient  works  of  art  By  this  conversion  he  gained  the  patron- 
age of  the  great  cardinal,  Alexander  Albani,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
collectors  of  works  of  art  in  Rome,  who  was  then  busy  in  enriching 
the  galleries  of  his  fine  villa  at  Port  Salara.  Winckelmaun  lived 
in  the  cardinal's  palace,  and  was  treated  as  a  friend ;  but  received 
no  great  salary.  He,  however,  had  abimdant  leisure  for  collecting 
materials  for  his  great  work  on  ancient  art  In  1763  he  was 
appointed  prsefect  of  antiquities  and,  in  this  capacity,  he  often 
acted  as  Cicerone  to  distinguished  visitors  in  Rome.  His  learning 
had  widely  extended  his  reputation  among  Italian  and  Qerman 
students  of  archaeology,  and  he  received  many  invitations  to  visit 
friends  in  the  cold  northern  clime  where  he  had  suffered  so  many 
hardships  in  his  youth.  He  hesitated  ;  but,  at  last,  was  seieed 
with  a  longing  to  see  his  native  land  once  more.  Accordingly  he 
left  Rome  in  1768  and,  accompanied  by  an  Italian  sculptor  named 
Cavaceppi,  travelled  towards  the  north.  When  they  reached  the 
Tyrolese  mountains,  Winckelmann  seemed  oppressed  by  melan- 
choly forebodings,  and  expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  return  to 
Italy.  With  difficulty  he  was  induced  to  continue  his  journey. 
He  seemed  to  be,  for  a  time,  almost  deprived  of  reason  and 
possessed  by  one  fixed  thought,  that  he  must  return  to  Rome. 
When  further  persuasion  was  found  useless,  his  fellow-traveller 
left  him  in  Vieima  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresia,  from  whom  he  received  a  present  in  gold  coins  of  con- 
siderable value.    He  then  travelled  towards  Trieste,  intending  to 
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embark  there  for  Venice.  On  his  way  to  Trieste,  as  some  accounts 
say,  or  in  an  hotel  there,  he  became  acquainted  with  an  Italian 
convict  named  Arcangeli  recently  discharged  from  a  prison.  The 
cupidity  of  this  nusczseant  was  excited,  it  seems,  by  a  sight  of 
the  gold  coins  brought  from  Vienna.  On  June  8, 1768,  Winckel- 
mann,  stabbed  in  five  places,  was  found  dying  in  his  chamber. 
The  criminal,  Arcangeli,  was  so  soon  detected  that  he  failed  to 
carry  off  his  booty.    He  was  executed  a  fortnight  afterwards. 

Winckelmann's  first  work,  his  *  Thoughts  on  the  Imitation  of 
Grecian  Paintings  and  Sculptures '  (1755),  contained  the  germs 
of  the  ideas  that  were  at  last  developed  in  his  '  History  of  Ancient 
Art,'  written  during  his  residence  in  Rome  and  printed  at  Dresden 
in  1764.  Its  publication  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the 
history  and  criticism  of  ancient  art  The  work  soon  acquired  a 
European  reputation,  and  was  accepted  as  a  theory  as  well  as  a 
history  of  Grecian  sculpture.  Its  erudition  and  its  graceful  style 
were  generally  admired,  and  its  disquisitions  on  the  union  of  an- 
cient art  with  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions,  suggested 
a  new  style  of  treating  general  archsBeology.  The  treatise  is 
divided  into  four  sections,  of  which  the  first  is  introductory  and 
explains  several  circumstances  that  were  favourable  to  the  culture 
of  Grecian  art.  Its  essential  characteristics  are  described  in  the 
second  part,  and  its  growth  and  decline  in  the  third.  The  fourth 
section  is  devoted  to  the  mechanism  of  art,  and  is  followed  by  an 
account  of  ancient  painting.  Among  external  causes  of  the  excel- 
lence of  Greek  artists,  the  influence  of  a  fine  climate  is  noticed ; 
but  more  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  moral  and  intellectual 
qualities  of  the  Hellenic  people  and  on  their  forms  of  government. 
WinckelmaTyn  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  admiration  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  and,  in  describing  their  character  and  their  institutions, 
he  hardly  throws  any  shade  into  the  picture.  He  tells,  with 
apparent  delight,  how  they  harmonised  their  physical  with  their 
mental  culture  ;  how  every  noble  power  was  developed  in  their 
system  of  education  and  especially  in  their  public  festivals ;  how 
men  of  genius  contended  for  the  palm  in  athletic  exercises,  and 
knew  nothing  of  that  contempt  of  ph3rsical  life  which  was  intro- 
duced in  monastic  times.  Plato  was  once  a  wrestler  in  the 
Isthmian  games ;  Pythagoras  gained  a  ppze  at  Elis,  and  acted  as 
the  trainer  of  Eurymenes ;  homage  was  paid  to  the  statue  of 
Euthymus,  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  victors  at  Elis;  the 
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faculties  of  men  were  not  confined  by  minute  divisions  of  labour ; 
a  sculptor  might  rise  to  command  an  army ;  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aurelius  received  lessons  in  moral  philosophy  ^m  a  painter ; — 
these  are  some  of  the  facts  of  which  the  historian  of  ancient  art 
writes  with  enthusiasm.  The  following  brief  passages  may  serve 
to  suggest  some  contrasts  between  ancient  and  modem  titnes : — 

One  great  conseq^aence  of  the  general  appreciation  of  beauty  among 
the  Greeks,  was  that  the  artist  was  not  condemned  to  work  to  gradiy 
the  pride,  vanity,  or  caprice  of  any  one  noble  patron ;  but  was  support- 
ed and  encouraged  in  the  efforts  of  genius  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
people.  And  this  people  was  not  a  rude,  untaught  democracy,  but  was 
under  the  direction  of  the  wisest  minds.  The  honours  which  were 
awarded  by  public  assemblies  to  competitors  in  art,  were  in  genersl 
fairly  aud  intelligently  distributed.  In  the  time  of  Phidias,  there  was 
at  Corinth,  as  also  at  Delphi,  a  public  exhibition  of  paintings,  over 
which  the  most  competent  judges  presided.  Here,  Panaenus,  the 
relative  of  Phidias,  contended  for  a  prize  with  Timagoras  of  Chalcis, 
when  the  latter  proved  victorious.  Before  such  competent  adjudicators 
Aetion  produced  his  painting  of  '  Alexander's  Marriage  with  Bozanay' 
and  Proxenides,  the  judge  who  pronounced  the  decision,  was  so  wdl 
pleased  with  the  work,  that  he  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  tttb 
painter.  Universal  fame  did  not  unfairly  prevail  over  rising  merit. 
At  Samos,  in  the  exhibition,  of  several  paintings  of  the  '  Weapons  of 
Achilles,*  the  renowned  Parrhasius  was  defeated  by  a  competitor  named 
Timanthes.  .  .  . 

Art  was  chiefly  devoted  to  its  highest  objects — ^the  illustration  of 
religious  ideas,  or  of  the  nobler  developments  of  human  life — and  did 
not  stoop  to  make  trivial  playthings,  or  to  furnish  the  private  houaes 
of  rich  men  with  ostentatious  luxuries  ;  for  rich  citizens  in  the  best 
days  of  Athens  lived  in  houses  modestly  and  sparingly  furnished,  while 
they  subscribed  munificently  to  raise  costly  and  beautifhl  statues  in 
the  public  temples.  Mlltiades,  Themistocles,  Aristides,  and  Cimon, 
the  chieftains  and  deliverers  of  their  country,  did  not  distinguish 
themselves  from  their  fellow-citizens  by  dwelling  in  grand  and  ex- 
pensive houses. 

Winckelmann's  theory  of  ancient  Greek  sculpture  is  ideaL 
He  maintains  that  the  artist  studied  the  intention  as  well  as  the 
individual  expressions  of  nature,  and  that  his  aim  was  to  make  all 
real  forms  and  actions  subordinate  to  a  general  idea  of  beauty. 
Thus  the  critic  explains  the  repose  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
finest  ancient  sculptures ;  their  flowing  line  of  contour,  to  which 
all  minor  features  are  made  subservient,  and  their  quiet  dignity 
^  when  action  is  represented. 
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The  effects  of  Winckelmaim's  theory  and  criticism  have  not 
been  confined  to  the  department  of  sculpture.  He  gave  a  new 
life  to  the  study  of  archaeology.  Some  of  the  best  thoughts  in 
Lessing's  essay,  'The  Laokoon,'  were  suggested  by  the  first 
historian  of  art  His  observations  on  the  union  of  art  with  the 
social  institutions  of  ancient  Greece  are  partly  applicable  to 
literature,  as  well  as  to  art,  and  suggest  an  ideal  towards  which 
modem  culture  should  direct  its  endeavours.  Grecian  literature 
was  a  literature  of  life  :  it  was  intimately  blended  with  the  life, 
the  progress,  the  actual  interests  of  the  people.  Poets  sung,  and 
historians  wrote,  as  sculptors  and  painters  worked,  not  for  a  few 
students,  but  for  the  people.  Even  the  highest  philosophy  as  ex- 
pounded by  Plato,  was  not  purely  abstract ;  but  was  interwoven 
with  human  sympathies  and  social  interests.  The  physical  and 
the  intellectual  powers  of  human  nature  were  harmoniously  culti« 
rated.  The  man,  in  his  full  and  complete  definition,  was  not 
sacrificed  in  order  to  make  a  poet,  or  a  musician,  or  an  historian  ; 
but  poetry,  philosophy,  histoiy,  and  all  the  fine  arts  were  em* 
ployed  to  produce  the  most  complete  and  beautiful  development 
of  human  nature.  This  was  the  aim  which  prevailed  through  the 
whole  of  Grecian  culture  ;  and  it  is  a  noble  object  to  restore  such 
a  purpose  to  modem  cultivation. 

The  writings  of  Klopstock,  Lessing  and  Wieland  unite  the 
literature  of  the  eighteenth  with  that  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Klopbtock  expressed  one  great  idea ;  that  of  a  union  of  Chris- 
tianity with  a  national  poetry,  and  if  he  fiEuled  to  realise  it,  the 
failnre  was  nobler  than  any  commonplace  success.  Lessino 
developed  the  ideal  of  a  national  literature,  founded  on  a  union  of 
poetry  and  speculation,  and  expressed  in  artistic  forms.  Wieland, 
by  the  variety  of  his  subjects  and  the  clearness  and  fluency  of  his 
diction,  distinguished  himself  from  the  crowd  of  minor  authors 
who  lived  in  his  times.  His  success,  in  extending  among  the 
higher  classes  of  society — especially  in  the  south  of  Germany — a 
taste  for  imaginative  literature,  gives  to  his  writings  some  histori* 
cal  importance.  It  is  only  with  a  regard  to  the  extent  of  their 
power  and  influence,  that  Klopstock,  Lessing  and  Wieland,  are 
classed  together  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
SIXTH  PERIOD.    1725-1770. 

KLOPSTOCK— LBSanCO— WIBULND. 

Fbiedrich  Qottlieb  Klopstogk,  bom  at  Quedllnburg  in  1724^ 
studied  at  Scholpforte  (one  of  the  best  classical  Schools  in 
Saxony),  where  he  read  not  only  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  but 
also  Tasso  and  Milton.  In  1745  he  went  to  Jena  to  complete  his 
education,  and  there  made  a  sketch  in  prose  of  some  part  of  his 
epic,  '  The  Messias'.  In  the  course  of  the  next  year  he  went  to 
Leipzig,  where  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  several  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Bremer  Beitrdge,  In  1748  there  appeared  in  that 
literary  journal  the  first  three  cantos  of  '  The  Messias,'  a  poem  in 
hexameter  verse.  The  author's  name  was  not  given ;  but  it  was 
soon  known.  Bodmer,  the  Swiss  critic,  hailed  the  work,  as  a 
realisation  of  his  own  notions  of  what  poetry  ought  to  be,  and 
invited  the  writer  to  come  and  stay  at  ZtLrich.  After  staying 
some  months  in  Switzerland,  Elopstock  was  looking  out  for  a 
situation  as  a  teacher,  when  he  received  a  small  pension  from 
Friedrich  Y.,  king  of  Denmark,  and  went  to  live  at  Copenhagen, 
with  nothing  to  do  there  but  to  complete  his  epic.  On  his 
journey,  he  stayed  a  few  days  at  Hamburg,  and  there  became 
acquainted  with  Meta  Moller,  a  young  woman  of  considerable 
literary  attainments,  whom  he  soon  afterwards  married.  Their 
union  was  remarkably  happy,  and  her  death,  in  1758,  was  the 
greatest  sorrow  in  all  the  experience  of  Elopstock.  His  pension 
helped  him  to  live  free  from  cares  and  to  devote  his  thoughts  to 
poetry  ;  yet  his  progress  in  writing  the  twenty- one  cantos  of  his 
epic  was  very  slow.  He  began  his  work  when  he  was  only 
twenty-one  years  old,  but  did  not  finish  it  until  he  was  forty-six. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  cantos  appeared  in  1751 ;  six  more  were 
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pobliflhed  after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  and  the  last  five  cantos 
were  coldly  received  by  the  public  in  1773.  It  had  become  more 
and  more  apparent,  that  the  author  had  written  without  a  pre- 
conceived plan.  The  sufferings  and  the  death  of  the  Messias 
occupied  hardly  more  than  half  the  work,  and  in  this  part  a  want 
of  continuous  narrative  interest  was  ill  supplied  by  long  speeches 
and  conversations.  The  author  gained  a  European  reputation ; 
but  his  poem  was  not  read  as  a  whole.  Gk>ethe  tells  us,  that  one 
of  his  father's  friends  used  to  read  through  the  first  ten  cantos  of 

*  The  Messias '  once  in  every  year,  in  the  week  preceding  Easter ; 
but  the  wonder  is  lessened  when  it  is  known  that  he  read  hardly 
any  other  author,  and  could  therefore  concentrate  his  attention  and 
patience  in  that  week.  Moreover,  these  ten  cantos  are  the  best 
half  of  the  epic. 

In  1792,  Elopstock  married  a  widow  lady,  who  had  long  been 
numbered  among  his  best  ^ends.  His  later  years  were  passed 
in  comfortable  retirement  at  Hamburg  where  he  died  in  1803. 
He  was  buried,  with  an  imposing  ceremonial,  under  a  fine  linden 
tree,  and  close  to  the  remains  of  his  first  wife — *Meta' — in  the 
village  churchyard  of  Ottensen,  near  Altona.  No  German  poet 
had  ever  before  received  such  funeral  honours.  All  the  bells  of 
Hambui^  and  Altona  were  tolling,  and  126  carriages  followed  the 
hearse.  A  second  Shakespeare  would  hardly  now  receive  like 
honours. 

His  piety  and  virtue,  as  well  as  his  genius  and  heart-felt 
enthusiasm,  conspired  with  the  circumstances  of  his  times  to  cast 
a  halo  round  the  name  of  Elopstock.  He  was  like  a  star,  bright 
in  itself,  and  having  the  advantage  of  rising  in  the  darkest  hour 
before  daybreak.  True  ;  Gkrman  poetry  had  already  greatly  im- 
proved in  style,  but  it  wanted  significance,  and  Elopstock  came  to 
make  it  at  once  national  and  Christian,  as  well  as  to  give  more 
variety  to  its  forms.  From  his  youth  he  had  felt  confidence  in 
his  own  genius ;  hence  his  bold  choice  of  so  high  a  theme  as 

*  The  Messias '.  His  ambition  seems  to  have  had  an  elevating 
effect  ^^  ^B  own  character,  for  he  generally  maintained  a  dignity 
becoming  the  author  of  an  epic  on  the  greatest  of  all  possible 
themes ;  yet  he  was  neither  a  severe  pedant  nor  an  ascetic.  His 
work  was  the  result  of  true  enthusiasm  ;  its  prevailing  spirit  was 
religious,  and  had  a  deep  effect  on  the  character  of  Gferman 
literature.      In  his  employment  of  hexameter  verse,  Elopstock 
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developed  the  lesonrcee  of  the  German  language,  espedallj  with 

regard  to  its  middle  quantities  and  its  secondary  accents,  and  he 

must  be  named  with  Bamler  as  having  introduced  a  new  style  for 

translations  and  imitations  of  Greek  and  Roman  poets.    But  the 

^    genius  of  Elopstock  was  lyrical  and  not  epic.    Neither  the  men 

nor  the  angels  whom  he  introduces  in  the  *  Messias,'  have  any 

true  individuality,  and,  to  supply  their  want  of  action,  they  talk, 

1    argue  and  indulge  in  long  monologues,  yet  without  telling  any- 

\   thing  of  their  own  characters.  Some  of  the  best  parts  of  the  poem, 

^  or  rather  the  series  of  poems — are  found  in  descriptions  and 

similes,  but  these,  too  often,  have  a  life  of  their  own,  and  are  not 

duly  subordinated  to  the  general  narration.    For  example,  it  is 

said  that  Satan,  when  he  comes  to  tempt  Judas,  approaches  like 

a  pestilence : — 

So  at  the  midnight  hour  a  fatal  plague 

Gomes  down  on  cities  lying  all  asleep  ; 

Their  people  are  at  rest ;  though,  here  and  there, 

A  student  reads  beside  his  burning  lamp. 

And,  here  and  there,  where  ruddy  wine  is  glowing, 

Good  friends  are  waking  ;  some  in  shadowy  boweis, 

Talk  of  their  hopes  of  an  immortal  life — 

None  dreaming  of  a  coming  day  of  grief, 

When  brides,  too  soon  made  widows,  will  be  wailing, 

And  mothers  weeping  over  orphan  babes — 

Heie  the  simile  is  so  far  extended  that  both  Judas  and  Satan 
are  forgotten.  In  many  pasBsges  that  might  be  selected  from  the 
earlier  cantos,  descriptive  sketches,  and  similes  occur,  remarkable 
for  power  and  originality  of  conception.  Judas  is  tempted  by 
a  spirit  who,  appearing  to  him  in  a  dream,  presents  to  him  a 
vision  of  some  fair  earthly  domains  to  be  divided  among  the  chief 
followers  of  the  ^  Messias '.  Then  the  portion  of  land  allotted  to 
the  traitor  is  described  as — 

A  narrow  desolate  tract  of  hills  and  crags, 
Wild  and  unpeopled,  overgrown  with  briars  ; 
Night,  veiled  in  chilly  ever- weeping  clouds, 
Hangs  o'er  the  land,  and  in  its  barren  clefts 
The  drifted  snows  of  winter  linger  long  ; 
There  birds  of  night,  condemned  for  aye  to  share 
That  solitude  with  thee,  flit  through  the  gloom 
And  wail  among  the  trees  by  thunders  riven. 
That  desert,  Judas,  is  to  be  thine  own  I 
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When  the  traitor  has  conceiyed  his  phm,  and  has  resolyed  to 
execute  it,  the  triumph  of  his  tempter  is  thus  described  : — 

With  a  silent  pride, 
Satan  looked  down  upon  him.    O'er  the  flood    ' 
So  towera  some  dreadful  cliff,  and  from  the  clouds, 
Looks  down  upon  the  wares,  all  strewn  with  wrecks 
And  corpses.  ,  . 

But  if  isolated  passages  of  interesting  narrative  or  impassioned 
conversation  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  are,  they  could  not 
make  the  '  Messias,' — ^viewed  in  its  completeness  as  an  epic  poem 
— ^worthy  of  its  theme.  Klopstock  failed  where  every  poet  must 
faiL  Poetic  genius  is  one  of  the  highest  powers  of  the  mind  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  highest.  No  imagination,  however  exalted  and 
powerful,  can  do  justice  to  such  a  theme  as  was  chosen  by  Klop- 
stock. For  poetical  uses  better  materials  may  be  found  in  histo- 
ries of  comparatively  trivial  purport  When  viewed  historically 
and  externally,  the  evangelical  narrative  is  a  story  of  rather  more 
than  a  year  spent  in  travelling  and  preaching  on  the  shores  of  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  Then  follow  persecutions  directed  by  the  doctors 
of  the  Church ;  the  people  at  one  time  hail,  at  another  forsake 
their  Messias ;  he  is  falsely  accused  of  insurrection,  is  delivered 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  is  put  to  death.  A  poet  must 
be  very  presumptuous,  if  he  changes  any  of  these  facts,  and  what 
can  he  add  to  them  that  will  not  seem  out  of  place  ?  The  external 
facte  are  too  scanty  for  a  poet's  use ;  but  the  thought  expressed  in 
them  transcends  all  powers  of  imagination.  Profound  humilia- 
tion, united  with  a  calm  assertion  of  boundless  authority  and 
power  ;  predictions  that  might  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  a 
dream  fulfilling  themselves  in  the  world ;  then  kingdoms,  religions, 
philosophies,  fading  away,  and  the  events  of  nineteen  centuries 
serving  to  fulfil  such  prophecies ; — ^here  are  wonders  that  can  never 
be  made  more  marvellous  or  more  interesting  by  any  array  of 
mythological  imagery.    They  transcend  the  resources  of  poetry. 

Klopstock's  genius  was  lyrical,  and  his  best  poems  are  found  in  > 
his  odes  and  hymns ;  especially  in  those  written  in  his  earlier 
years,  or  before  he  allowed  his  study  of  antique  metres  to  lead  him 
too  far  in  the  use  of  inversions  of  the  common  order  of  words  and 
sentences.  In  several  of  his  later  odes,  written  in  Sapphic,  Alcaic, 
and  other  ancient  classic  metres,  lus  style  is  involved  and  obscure. 
The  best  odes  defy  translation  ;  for  their  poetical  value  depends,  • 
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in  a  great  measure,  on  their  form.  The  elegies  and  seyeral  of  the 
odes  addressed  to  friends  are  too  sentimental ;  but  this  was  the 
prevailing  fault  of  many  writers  of  the  poet's  time.  They  tell  us 
far  too  much  of  their  sighs  and  of  their  *  weeping  eyes,'  which 
seem  to  have  been  ready  for  use  on  all  occasions,  however  insigni- 
ficant 

Klopstock*s  dramas  deserve  notice  chiefly  on  account  of  his 
good  intentions,  fie  wished  to  introduce  a  national  German 
drama,  to  take  the  place  of  imitations,  and,  as  he  would  not  accept 
<  Friedrich  II.  for  a  hero,  he  went  back  into  the  cloudy  times  of 
;  remote  Qerman  antiquity,  selected  Hermann  as  a  hero,  and  en- 
•  deavoured  to  make  the  old  Northern  serve  instead  of  Greek 
mythology.  Confusing  the  fictions  of  Macpherson's  '  Ossian '  with 
the  statements  of  Tacitus,  Elopstock  began  to  talk  about  an  an- 
cient guild  of '  bards '  who  never  existed,  and  this  fancy  gave  rise 
to  several  odd  rhapsodies  written  by  the  modem  bards  ;  Ka&l 
Friedrich  Kretschvann  (1738-1809),  and  Johann  Michael 
Denis  (1729-1800).  The  former,  who  styled  himself  '  The  bard 
Rhingulph,'  wrote  a  ridiculous  treatise  on  *  The  Poetry  of  the 
Bards'.  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  them  ;  but 
where  he  found  &ct8  to  support  his  bold  assertions  remains 
still  a  profound  secret  His  friend  Denis,  a  Jesuit,  but  a  zealous 
admirer  of  Klopstock,  was  a  patriotic  man  as  well  as  ^  a  bard,'  and 
rendered  valuable  services  to  the  culture  of  national  literature  in 
Austria.  He  was  a  librarian  at  Vienna,  and  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  place  after  the  suppression  of  his  order.  When  his  friends  ex- 
pressed their  surprise  that  a  Jesuit  could  be  the  friend  of  the 
Protestant  Klopstock,  Denis  replied  to  the  efifect,  that  he  could 
see  nothing  remarkable  in  the  fact 

These  ^  bards,'  as  they  called  themselves,  were  not  the  true 
followers  of  Klopstock.  To  estimate  the  influence  of  his  life  and 
his  Writings,  we  must  study  the  literature  of  times  later  than  his 
own.  His  epic  ceased  to  be  read  ;  but  his  patriotic  feelings  and 
:  his  Christian  sentiments  remained  operative.  The  poet's  own  life 
agreed  well  with  his  belief,  that  the  practice  of  a  literary  man 
should  harmonise  with  his  teaching.  He  endeavoured  to  abolish 
the  notion  of  treating  poetry  as  a  plaything.  Though  his  attempts 
to  introduce  an  old  national  hero  and  the  old  German  mythology 
failed,  they  afforded  proofs  of  his  independence  and  his  patriotism. 
^  No  man  ever  loved  his  own  native  language  more  than  did  Klop- 
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stock.  He  seems  almost  too  proud  of  it  when  he  says : — *  let  no 
living  tongue  yentuie  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  German !  As  it 
was  in  the  oldest  times,  when  Tacitus  wrote  of  us,  so  it  still 
remains — solitary,  unmixed,  and  incomparable !'  When  the  poet, 
in  one  of  his  odes,  boldly  censured  Friedrich  II.  for  his  n^lect  of 
Qerman  poetry,  the  king  might  have  replied,  that  a  national 
existence  must  precede  a  national  literature.  Klopstock  could 
have  no  adequate  notion  of  the  studies  that  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  king.  With  France  and  Austria  plotting  against  him,  he 
might  well  be  excused  if  he  did  not  read  Qerman  poetry.  Klop- 
stock's  indignation  was  more  justly  directed  against  'the  idle 
luxurious  princes,'  whom  he  describes  as  *  obscure  in  their  own 
day  and,  afterwards,  still  more  obscure '.  The  poef  s  love  of 
freedom  led  him  to  halL  the  American  War  of  Independence  and 
the  early  proclamations  of  the  French  Eevolution.  *  Forgive  me, 
O  ye  Franks,'  he  says,  in  one  of  his  odes,  *  if  I  ever  cautioned  my 
countrymen  against  following  your  example ;  for  now  I  am  urging 
them  to  imitate  you.'  He  was  about  sixty  years  old  when  he 
wrote  in  this  vein,  but  he  lived  long  enough  to  find  his  hopes 
disappointed,  and  seems  to  have  been  deeply  grieved.  The  verses 
in  which  he  gives  expressions  to  his  feelings  on  the  fiEdlure  of  his 
hopes  of  liberty  are  earnest  but  rather  prosaic. 

Among  the  odes  devoted  to  friendship  and  love,  there  may  be 
found,  besides  a  few  weak  and  sentimental  specimens  already 
referred  to,  several  of  a  higher  character ;  but  their  merits  are  so 
far  formal  as  to  defy  translation.  The  following  attempt  to  trans- 
late one  of  the  shorter  of  the  odes — *  Early  Graves' — written  in 
antique  metres  and  without  rhyme,  can  give  only  the  sentiment 
of  the  original  stanzas  : — 

Welcome,  O  moon,  with  silver  light, 

Fair,  still  companion  of  the  night ! 
O,  friend  of  lonely  meditation,  stay  ! 
While  clouds  drift  o'er  thy  face,  and  pass  away. 

Still  fairer  than  this  summer  night 

Is  young  May  morning,  glad  and  bright, 

When  sparkling  dew-drops  from  his  tresses  flow, 

And  all  the  eastern  hills  like  roses  glow. 

0  Friends,  whose  tombs,  with  moss  o'ergrown, 

Remind  me,  I  am  left  alone. 
How  sweet  for  me — ere  you  were  called  away, 
Were  shades  of  night  and  gleams  of  breaking  day  f 
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Among  the  best  of  Elopstock's  odes,  with  regard  to  their 
antique  metres,  one  in  Alcaic  strophes,  beginning  with  the 
line: — 

Der,  welcher  me  fremidschaftliche  Bands  brach, 

and  another,  in  Asclepiadean  yerse,  beginning  thus, 

Schbn  ist,  Mutter  Natar,  deiner  Eifindung  Pracht, 

may  be  noticed  as  examples  of  the  poef  s  more  studious  versifica- 
tion. Such  odes  may,  without  difficulty,  be  put  into  Latin  ;  for 
the  sentiments  they  express,  as  well  as  their  metres,  have  an 
antique  dignity.  In  some  of  his  later  odes  the  poet  employs  con- 
structions of  words  and  sentences  so  intricate  that  they  may  afford 
practice  for  advanced  students  of  logical  analysis,  and  may  suit 
the  purpose  of  examiners  who  wish  to  puzzle  competitors  in  trans- 
lations from  Qerman  verse. 

*  Klopstock,'  says  Hegel,  *  was  great  in  his  thoughts  of  nation- 
ality, freedom,  love,  friendship  and  religion.  His  genius  was,  in 
some  respects,  limited  by  the  circumstances  of  his  times  ;  but  as 
an  earnest,  independent  and  manly  character,  he  remained  with- 
out a  rival  until  the  time  when  Schiller  appeared.*  This  was 
said  at  the  conclusion  of  a  lecture  on  lyrical  poetry,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  great  critic  confined  his  attention  to  writers  in  that 
department  of  literature.  If  he  had  been  speaking  of  the  whole 
of  the  German  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  must  have 
thought  of  another  earnest,  manly,  and  independent  character — 
Lessing. 

QoTTHOLD  EpHBABf  Lebsing,  the  SOU  of  a  Lutheran  pastor 
residing  at  Eamenz  in  Oberlausitz,  was  bom  there,  on  January 
22,  1729.  His  studies,  commenced  at  the  classical  school  at 
Meissen  (1741),  were  continued  at  Leipzig  (1746),  ajMbSFggpT 
-iirT748.'-  During  these  seven  years,  his  reading  was  very  ex- 
tensive ;  but  he  found  leisure  for  recreation,  and  indulged  his 
taste  for  the  theatre.  In  1753-60  he  resided  mostly  in  Leipzig  and 
in  Berlin,  where  in  1760,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  gained  an  appointment  as  secretary  to  the 
Governor  of  Silesia,  and  went  to  reside  at  Breslau.  His  life  there 
was  so  little  like  that  of  a  book-worm  that  some  plausibility  was 
given  to  a  false  report  that  he  had  almost  forsaken  his  studies  and 
had  turned  gambler.  But  during  the  five  years  passed  at  Breslau, 
he  produced  his  play  of  Minna  von  Bovmhelm,  and  prepared  the 
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materials  for  other  works.    In  1767  he  went  to  Hambnrg,  to  assist 
in  an  endeavour  to  establish  a  national  drama,  and  there  wrote  his 
Dramaturgie,  at  first  published  in  the  form  of  a  theatrical  joumaL 
His  project  of  a  reformation  of  the  theatre  failed,  and  he  was  glad 
to  leave  Hamburg,  when  he  received  an  appointment  as  librarian 
at  Wolfenbtlttel.    The  resources  of  the  great  library  there  gave 
full  scope  to  his  powers  of  research,  and  one  of  the  earlier  results 
was  the  publication  of  a  supposed  lost  treatise  on  the  Eucharist 
by  Berengar  of  Tours.     In  1776  Leasing  married  an  amiable 
widow,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  at  Hamburg.    Her 
death  in  1778  was  one  of  the  greatest  sorrows  of  his  Hfe.    His 
publication  of  some  fragments  written  by  Reimams,  a  Rationalist 
divine,  brought  Leasing  into  the  arena  of  a  theological  controversy 
by  which  his  later  years  were  embittered.    To  assert  his  own  doc- 
trine of  toleration  he  wrote  his  drama  of  ^  Nathan '  (published  in 
1779),  and  his  essay  ^On  the  Education  of  Mankind'  (1780), 
which  still  remains  the  clearest  manifeso  ever  writtten  in  favour 
of  the  principles  of  a  ft%e  theology.     His  latest  studies,  and 
especially  his  polemical  efforts  had  an  unfavourable  eflfect  on  his 
health.     His  cheerfulness  and  sociality  declined,  and,  after  several 
severe  attacks  of  illness,  he  died  on  February  15, 1781.    A  statue 
oi  the  great  critic  was  placed  near  the  library  at  WeUenbUttle  in 
1796,  and  another,  of  colosscd  size,  was  erected  at  Brunswick  in 
1853 ;  but  Lessing's  true  monument  is  seen  in  the  best  Qerman 
LiteFature  of  the  nineteenth  century.    It  may  be  safely  said,  that 
the  works  of  other  great  men  belong  partly  to  him.    His  own 
collected  writings  were  first  published  at  Berlin  in  1771-94^  and 
a  better  edition  appeared  in  1838-40. 

Lessing's  personal  chaiacter,  which  was  made  the  object  of 
imgenerous  censures  during  his  life  and  after  his  decease,  is  shown 
clearly  enough  in  his  works  and  in  his  letters.  In  the  latter  are 
found  evidences  that  he  was  a  good  brother,  a  kind  husband  and 
a  fedthful  friend.  As  a  literary  reformer,  he  stood  alone  in  his 
times,  and  lived  in  the  world  of  his  own  thoughts,  remote  from 
the  narrow  interests  of  the  book-worms  and  the  abstract  and 
specialist  professors  of  his  day.  That  he  was,  sometimes,  too 
severe  in  his  polemical  writings,  may  be  freely  admitted  :  but  he 
was  a  disinterested  inquirer  for  truth,  and  his  criticism  was  mostly 
directed  against  errors  and  not  against  persons. 
Lessing's  best  works  may  be  classified  as  dramatic,  critical  and 
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didactic.     The  first  of  his  more  important  dramas,  ^  Miss  San 
Sampson'  (1755),  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the  introduction  of 
scenes  from  real  life  in  the  middle  classes.    Minna  van  Bam- 
helm  (1763),  was  the  first  troly  national  drama  that  appeared  on 
the  German  stage.    Its  background  is  supplied  by  the  events  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  its  purport  is  generous  and  concilia- 
tory.   Of  a  narrow  provincial  patriotism  Lessing  would  know 
nothing ;  his  tone  throughout  the  drama  is  friendly  towards  both 
Saxons  and  Prussians.    Tellhelm,  the  hero,  is  a  Prussian  officer 
who  is  engaged  in  levying  war  contributions  in  a  poor  district  of 
Saxony,  and  who  pities  and  spares  the  people,  for  whom  he  pays 
money  out  of  his  own  resources.    After  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
he  is  accused  of  dishonest  dealings  with  the  enemy,  is  prosecuted 
and  MLs  into  poverty  and  military  disgrace.    His  conduct  has, 
however,  won  more  than  the  admiration  of  Minna,  a  Saxon  lady, 
to  whom  he  has  been  betrothed  during  the  war.    She  now  comes 
forward  to  aid  him ;  but  he  will  not  allow  her  to  share  in  his 
disgrace  and  poverty.     Minna  endeavours  to  change  his  resolu- 
tion, at  first  by  reasonings,  but,  afterwards,  by  the  stratagem  of 
pretending  to  be  in  needy  circumstances  and  in  want  of  a 
defender.     It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  her  plot  has  a 
successful  conclusion.    The  exposition  of  the  drama  is  clear,  and 
^  its  action — though  too  much  retarded  in  the  third  act — moves  on 
well  in  other  parts  ;  while  several  minor  incidents  are  skilfully 
made  useful  in  leading  to  the  result    It  must  be  regretted  that 
the  author  did  not  write  more  dramas  of  this  class.    His  next 
important  work  is  of  another  type.     He  had  planned,  before 
1760,  a  tragedy  on  the  old  Boman  story  of  Virginia,  and  this 
work,  modernised  and  otherwise  changed,  so  as  to  serve  a  con- 
cealed purpose,  appeared  as  the  tragedy  of  *  Emilia  Galotti,'  in 
1772.    Its  scenes  are  laid  in  Italy ;  but  the  purport  is  an  exposure 
of  the  vices  and  the  tyranny  of  a  corrupted  aristocracy,  wherever 
found.      The  style  is  laconic,  realistic,  and  often  made  veiy 
powerful  by  condensation.    Nothing  can  be  more  painful  than 
the  conclusion ;  but  the  exposition  and  the  development  of  the 
crisis  make  the  catastrope  iaerit&ble.  /Thi  miSJii 
first  made  to  appaar  goil^  of  a  f[^¥^i^  qf  which  she  never 
dreamed  ;  she  is  deprived  of  liberty,  and  is  artfully  surrounded 
by  daadly  intrigues  planned  by  a  creature — MarineUi-r^^for 
.licentious  Prince  who  employs  him.    At  this  moment^  Odoardo, 
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the  father  of  the  heroine,  gains  a  brief  interview  with  his 
daughter,  Emilia,  for  whom  there  is  now  only  one  way  of 

€Bcspe  • 

Odoardo,  The  thought  that  under  a  show  of  law  and  justice — 0  the 
infernal  mockery ! — ^they  wiU  tear  you  from  my  bosom — carry  you 
away  to  the  house  of  Grimaldi  I 

JSmilia.  They  will  tear  me  away,  you  say— to  carry  me  thither ! 
They  will,  yon  say,  as  if,  father,  we  had  no  will  I 

Odoardo.  It  made  me  mad ;  I  seized  this  (he  ahowa  a  dagger)  to 
pierce  one  of  the  two  !  .   .   . 

Bmilia,   Give  the  steel  to  me  father. 

Odoardo.   Child,  this  is  no  hair-pin  to  play  with.  .... 

Emilia,  Give  it  to  me,  father.     Now  give  it  me  I 

Odoardo.  There  ! — I  give  it — ^there  ! 

[She  U  about  to  atab  hendf,  when  he  miatdkei 
away  the  dagger.  .... 

She  pluekg  a  roM  from  her  head^reu  and 
teara  U  topieeea,  while  «A<  epeaka  in  a  hitter 
tone.} 

Emilia.  In  the  old  times,  there  lived  a  father  who,  to  save  his  chUd, 
buried  the  steel  in  her  bosom,  and  so  gave  her  life  a  second  time,  It 
is  an  old  story  I  Such  fathers  once  lived ;  but  there  are  none  like  them 
now  t 

Odoardo.  Yes,  yes,  there  is,  at  least,  one—t^he  stabs  Emilia) — God  1 
what  have  I  done  ?    (She  falls  into  his  arms.) 

Emilia,  Broken  off  the  rose  before  it  was  blighted.  Let  me  kiss 
that  father's  hand. 

[The  Prince  and  Marinelli  enter  the  room.] 

Prince.  What  is  here  !    Emilia — ^what  has  hurt  her  ? 

Odoardo.  She  is  weU — quite  welL 

Prince,  (stepping  nearer  to  Odoardo.) 

Terrible  I  what  \b  this  I 

MaHneUi.  Oh  I 

Prinoe.  Horrible  father  !  what  is  this  you've  done  ? 

Odoardo.  I've  culled  a  rose  before  the  storm  could  blight  it.  Is  it 
not  so,  my  daughter  ? 

Emilia.  Not  you,  father — I  myself — 

Odoardo.  Not  so,  daughter — say  not  that  as  you  leave  this  world. 
^Twas  your  father  t — 'Twas  your  own  miserable  father ! 

[She  diet ;  he  gently  layt  her  eorpee  on  the  Jloor.] 

Now  Prince,  step  hither !  Look  here  1  .  .  .  You  expect  that  I  shall 
conclude  this,  like  a  common  tragedy,  by  burying  this  steel  in  my  own 
heart  You  mistake  me. — There  I  (He  flings  down  (he  weapon.)  There 
lies  the  reddened  witness  of  the  crime.  And  now  to  the  dungeon — 
and  then  to  my  trial,  with  you,  Prince,  for  my  judge  !  and  then — 
yonder  1 — I  summon  you  to  appear  before  the  Judge  of  all  mankind.  .  .  . 
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The  attack  on  bad  prinoeB  and  a  coinipt  aiistocracy  was  parti j 
concealed  in  the  tragedy  of  'Emilia  Qalotti'.    The  purpart  of 
Lessing's  last  drama,  'Nathan  the  Wise'  (1779X  was  so  eyident 
and  attracted  so  much  attention,  that  it  served  to  cast  into  the     \ 
shade  the  artistic  merits  of  the  plot    Among  the  leading  charac- 
ters, Saladin,  the  Mussulman,  Nathan,  the  Jew,  and  a  Christian 
Templar — all  separated  by  their  creeds — are  bound  together  bj 
mutual  good  senricea     The  interest  of  the  drama  concentrates 
itself  in  the  stoiy  of '  The  Three  Rings' — ^borrowed  from  a  novel 
by  Boccaccio — which  is  made  to  serve  as  a  text  from  which  to 
preach  the  duty  of  universal  religious  toleration.    ' Nathan'  was 
the  result  of  Lessing's  own  experience  of  theological  controveisy, 
and  this  explains  the  fact  that  its  purport  is  too  manifest.    It  may 
be  doubted  whether,  apart  from  such  experience,  his  own  critical 
judgment  would  have  commended  such  a  prevalence  of  the 
didactic  element  as  is  found  in  this  drama.    He  was  so  earnest  in 
his  wishes  for  its  success  that  he  wrote  : — 'health  and  happiness 
for  the  place  where  " Nathan"  shall,  first,  be  represented  V 

Nothing  more  can  be  said  here  of  the  doctrine  implied  in 
'  Nathan ' ;  but  a  quotation  may  show  something  of  its  dramatic 
power.  In  the  fifth  scene  of  the  third  act,  Nathan,  a  liberal 
Israelite,  famous  for  his  wisdom,  is  summoned  to  appear  before  the 
Sultan,  Saladin,  in  his  palace.  The  Israelite  expects  that  some 
loan  of  money  will  be  demanded,  and  ia,  therefore,  surprised,  when 
he  finds  that  the  Sultan  wishes  to  talk  of  the  three  creeds  pro- 
fessed in  Palestine.  '  Of  these  three  only  one  can  be  trae,'  says 
Saladin,  who  now  commands  Nathan  to  state,  in  confidence,  his 
own  sincere  belief.  The  Israelite,  requests  that,  before  he  gives 
a  direct  answer,  he  may  be  allowed  to  recite  a  parable,  and  when 
permission  has  been  given,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

THE  THBBB  RIHQa. 

In  the  oldest  times,  and  in  an  eastern  land, 
There  lived  a  man  who  had  a  precious  ring. 
This  gem — an  opal  of  a  hundred  tints — 
Had  snch  a  virtue  as  would  make  the  wearer 
Who  trusted  it,  beloved  by  God  and  man. 
What  wonder,  if  the  man  who  had  thia  ring 
Preserved  it  well,  and,  by  his  will,  declared 
It  should  for  ever  in  his  house  remain  f 
At  last  when  death  came  near,  he  called  the  aon 
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Whom  he  loved  heat,  and  gave  to  him  the  rmg, 

With  one  strict  charge  : — '  My  son,  when  you  most  die, 

Let  this  he  given  to  your  own  darling  child — 

The  son  whom  you  love  best — ^without  regard 

To  any  rights  of  birth '. — 'Twas  thns  the  ring 

Was  always  passed  on  to  the  best-beloved. 

Soltaim  !  you  understand  me ! — 

ScUadin,  Yea.    Go  on  ! — 

Nathan,  A  father,  who,  at  last,  possessed  this  ring 
Had  three  dear  sons — ^all  dutiful  and  true — 
All  three  alike  beloved.  — But,  at  one  time. 
This  son,  and  then  another,  seemed  most  dear — 
Most  worthy  of  the  ring ;  and  it  was  given. 
By  promise,  first  to  this  son,  then  to  that, 
Until  it  might  be  claimed  by  all  the  three. 
At  last,  when  death  drew  nigh,  the  father  felt 
His  heart  distracted  by  the  doubt  to  whom 
The  ring  was  due.     He  could  not  favour  one 
And  leave  two  sons  in  grief  1    How  did  he  act  ? 
He  called  a  goldsmith  in,  gave  him  the  gem, 
And  bade  him  make  exactly  of  that  form. 
Two  other  rings,  and  spare  nor  cost  nor  pains 
To  make  all  three  alike.    And  this  was  done 
So  well,  the  owner  of  the  first,  true  ring 
Could  find  no  shade  of  difference  in  the  three. 
And  now  he  called  his  sons — one  at  a  time — 
He  gave  to  each  a  blessing  and  a  ring — 
One  of  the  three— and  died — 

Saladin,  Well,  welL    60  oil 

Nallum.  My  tale  is  ended.    You  may  guess  the  sequel : — 
The  father  dies  ;  immediately  each  son 
Comes  forward  with  his  ring,  and  asks  to  be 
Proclaimed  as  head  and  ruler  of  the  house  : 
All  three  assert  one  claim,  and  show  their  rings — 
All  made  alike.    To  find  the  first — the  tme^ 
It  was  as  great  a  puzzle  as  for  us — 
To  find  the  one  true  faith. 

Saladin,  Is  that,  then,  all  the  answer  I  must  have  ? 

Jfathan.  'Tis  my  apology,  if  I  decline 
To  act  as  judge,  or  to  select  the  ring — 
The  one,  true  gem,  of  three  all  made  alike  ; 
All  given  by  one — 

Saladin,  There  !  talk  no  more  of  *  rings  '— 

The  three  religions  that,  at  first,  were  named 
Are  all  distinct — aye,  down  to  dress — ^food — drink — 

u 
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Nathan,  Just  so  !  and  yet  their  claims  are  all  alike, 
As  founded  upon  history,  on  facts 
Believed,  and  handed  down  from  sire  to  son, 
Uniting  them  in  faith.     Can  we — the  Jews^ 
Distrost  the  testimony  of  our  race  ? 
Distrost  the  men  who  gave  us  hirth,  whose  love 
Did  ne'er  deceive  us  ;  hut,  when  we  were  babes, 
Taught  us,  by  means  of  fables,  for  our  good  ? 
Must  y<m  distrust  your  own  true  ancestors. 
To  flatter  mine  ? — or  must  a  Christian  doubt 
His  fathers'  words,  and  so  agree  with  ours  ? — 

ScUadin.  Allah  ! — the  Israelite  is  speaking  truth. 
And  I  am  silenced — 

Nathan.^  Let  me  name  the  rmgs 

Once  more  ! — ^The  sons  at  last,  in  bitter  strife, 
Appeared  before  a  judge,  and  each  declared 
He  had  the  one  true  gem,  given  by  his  father  ; 
All  said  the  same,  and  all  three  spoke  the  truth  ; 
Each,  rather  than  suspect  his  father's  word, 
Accused  his  brethren  of  a  fraud — 

Saladin,  What  then  ?— 

"What  sentence  could  the  judge  pronounce  ? — Go  on. 

Nathan.  Thus  said  the  judge :  — '  Go,  bring  your  father  here ; 
Let  him  come  forth  !  or  I  dismiss  the  case. 
Must  I  sit  guessing  riddles  !— must  I  wait 
TiU  the  true  ring  shall  speak  out  for  itself?— 
But  stay  I—'twas  said  that  the  authentic  gem 
Had  virtue  that  could  make  its  wearer  loved 
By  God  and  man.    That  shall  decide  the  case. 
Tell  me  who  of  the  three  is  best  beloved 
By  his  two  brethren.     Silent  ?— Then  the  ring 
Hath  lost  its  charm  l—Each  claimant  loves  himself. 
But  wins  no  love.     The  rings  are  forgeries  ; 
'Tis  plain,  the  first,  authentic  gem  was  lost ; 
To  keep  his  word  with  you,  and  hide  his  loss, 
Your  father  had  these  three  rings  made — these  three. 
Instead  of  one— ' 

Saladin.  Well  spoken,  judge,  at  last  I 

Nathan.  'But  stay,'  the  judge  continued : — *hear  one  word— 
The  best  advice  I  have  to  give  ;  then  go. — 
Let  each  still  trust  the  ring  given  by  his  father ! — 
It  might  be,  he  should  show  no  partial  love  ; 
He  loved  all  three,  and,  therefore,  would  not  give 
The  ring  to  one  and  grieve  the  other  two. 
Go,  emulate  your  father's  equal  love. 
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Let  each  first  test  his  ring  and  show  its  power  ; 

Bat  aid  it^  while  you  test ;  be  merciful, 

Forbearing,  kind  to  all  men,  and  submit 

Your  will  to  God.    Such  virtues  shall  increase 

Whatever  powers  the  rings  themselves  may  have  ; 

When  these,  among  your  late  posterity. 

Have  shown  their  virtue— in  some  future  time, 

A  thousand  thousand  years  away  from  now — 

Then  hither  come  again  ! — ^A  wiser  man 

Than  one  now  sitting  here  will  hear  you  then. 

And  will  pronounce  the  sentence — ' 

Saiadin.  Alkh  1  Allah  1 

Nathan,  Now,  Saladin,  art  thou  that  '  wiser  man  f 

Art  thou  the  judge  who  will,  at  last,  pronounce 

The  sentence  I— 

{Saladin  graspa  NathaWt  hand^  and  MUk  it 
to  the  end  ^  tAe  e(mv«p«Uion.j 

SaUsdin,  I  the  judge  ?— I'm  dust  1  I'm  nothing  I 

'Tis  Allah  ! — Nathan,  now  I  understand  ; 

The  thousand  thousand  years  have  not  yet  passed  ; 

The  Judge  is  not  yet  come ;  1  must  not  place 

Myself  upon  His  throne  !  I  understand — 

Farewell,  dear  Nathan  1  Ga — Be  still  my  friend« 

LESSiNa  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  critics  and  polemical  writeia. 
He  had  the  power  of  placing  himself  fairly  in  the  position  of  his   v^ 
antagomsty  and  could  make  a  true  analysis  of  an  antithesis  serve 
as  a  development  of  his  own  thesis.     The  style  of  his  critical  f 
writings  is  not  a  dress  put  upon  his  thoughts,  but  a  medium  so  i 
ransparent,  that  we  never  think  of  it.    It  is  dialectic  and  f 
dramatic  ;  thoughts  arise  one  after  another,  in  an  inevitable  ordef,  I 
and  converse  together,  or  contend,  nntil  the  strongest  gains  the  | 
mastery,  and  asserts  itself  clearly  as  the  victor.    The  opposites  of  j 
all  the  faults  commonly  found  in  writers  on  metaphysics  and  | 
aesthetics  are  found  in  Lessing's  prose.  ' 

Of  the  contents  of  his  critical  works  it  is  hard  to  give,  within 
onr  limits,  any  fair  summary.  He  began  with  an  exposure  of  the 
errors  of  critics  who  had  confounded  poetry  with  descriptive  and 
didactic  writings,  and  he  assigned  to  such  fables  as  Bodmer  and 
others  had  praised  too  highly  their  proper,  subordinate  place. 
Leasing's  own  fiEkbles  are  remarkably  concise,  and  so  dear  that 
they  want  no  appendices.  Here,  for  example,  is  one  of  the 
Bhortest,  which  he  addressed  to  imitative  writers : — 
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'Name  any  animal  so  clever  that  I  cannot  imitate  him/  said  the  ape 
to  the  fox.  '  Tell  me/  said  the  fox,  '  where  is  there  any  animal  so 
contemptible,  that  he  would  think  of  imitating  yon.' 

In  Virgil's  story  of  the  Priest  Laokoon  and  his  sons,  the  father, 

while  he  wrestles  with  the  python,  utters  loud  cries  ;  but  in  the 

well-known  work  of  sculpture  representing  the  dreadful  crisis,  the 

central  figure  has  no  distortion  of  the  face.     Lessing,  in  his 

Lcukoon^  makes  use  of  these  facts  to  show  the  difference  between 

poetry  on  one  side,  and  sculpture  and  painting  on  the  other.     Epic 

poetry,  he  contends,  must  narrate  events ;  painting  and  sculpture 

represent  co-existent  objects.     In  poetry  the  expression  of  extreme 

pain  may  be  allowed,  for  it  passes  away  ;  in  sculpture,  where  it 

would  be  fixed  for  ever,  it  is  out  of  place.      Hence  repose  is  the 

essential  characteristic  of  ancient  sculpture,  as  Winckelmann  had 

already  contended.    Painting  may  indicate  action,  when  the  artist, 

though  representing  one  moment  in  a  series  of  events,  suggests  its 

antecedent  and  its  result.    So  far  painting  may  resemble  poetry. 

Again,  as  the  poet  speaks  of  bodies  as  well  as  of  actions,  he  may 

toifbh  on  the  province  of  painting,  when  he  applies  to  objects 

their  descriptive  epithets ;  but  he  must  not  dwell  on  descriptions. 

In  other  words,  he  must  not  try  to  do  in  words  and  tones  what  the 

painter  can  do,  far  more  successfully,  in  outlines,  shades  and 

colours.    The  two  arts  are  sisters ;  but  they  must  ever  be  clearlj 

distinguished.    '  I  should  have  no  faith  in  my  theory,'  says  Lessing, 

'  if  I  did  not  find  it  confirmed  by  Homer's  practice.'     The  critic 

then  analyses  the  epic  style  of  the  Iliad,  and  especially  notices 

that  while  events  are  fully  narrated  no  long  descriptions  are  given 

of  the  objects  connected  with  the  story    ....    A  ship,  for 

example,  is  mentioned  as  '  the  black  ship,'  the  *  hollow,'  or  *  the 

well-rowed  black  ship'.    Of  the  stationary  object  Homer  says  no 

more  ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  an  action,  or  of  a  series  of  actions, 

connected  with  a  ship — such  as  rowing,  embarking,  or  landing — 

he  tells  its  story  so  fully  that,  if  a  painter  would  represent  the 

whole,  he  must  divide  it  into  five  or  six  pictures.    When  the 

poet  would  give  us  a  notion  of  Agamemnon's  dress,  he  makes  the 

king  clothe  himself,  putting  on  one  garment  after  another  and,  at 

last,  grasping  his  sceptre ;  and  how  is  the  sceptre  introduced  ? — 

Does  Homer  tiy  to  paint,  in  words,  its  golden  studs  and  its 

carvings  ?    No ;  he  gives  its  history,  and  tells  us  how  it  first  came 

from  the  forge  of  Vulcan ;  how  it  then  shone  in  the  hand  of  Zeus, 
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and  was  handed  down  by  Hermes  to  the  warlike  Pelope,  and  so, 
at  last,  came  into  the  possession  of  Atreus,  the  shepherd  of  his 
people. 

Snch  notes  as  the  above,  may  indicate  the  character  of  Lessing's 
theory  of  epic  poetry.  His  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the 
drama  are  not  less  yalnable.  In  his  Hamtmrgische  Dramatwrgie 
(1767-68),  which  was  started  as  a  theatrical  journal  and  review, 
Leasing  exposes  the  errors  of  theorists  who  had  misconceived 
Aristotle's  doctrine  of  the  three  unities.  He  shows  that  the  unities 
of  time  and  place  were  not  always  observed  by  the  best  Greek 
dramatists,  while  he  establishes  his  own  doctrines  on  the  authority 
of  Aristotle  and  on  examples  taken  from  the  Greek  dramatists,  and 
from  Shakspere  and  Calderon.  He  denounces  imitations  of 
French  models ;  but  by  no  means  speaks  altogether  contemptuously  '. 
of  the  French  theatre.  Its  best  writers  might  have  attained  the 
highest  honours  in  tragedy,  he  says,  if  they  had  not  regarded  them 
as  already  attained.  Of  French  comedy,  Lessing  writes  with  a 
full  appreciation  of  its  excellence. 

These  outlines  give  no  adequate  notion  of  the  grasp  of  thought,  /  ^ 
^e  wide  research  and  the  extensive  reading  found  in  the  critical        '^ 
works  on  which  Lessing's  reputation  is  founded.    He  denounced 
the  poetry  of  adjectives  cultivated  by  descriptive  versifiers ;  he 
exposed  the  dogmatic  character  of  Gottsched's  theory ;  the  decla- 
mation issued  as  criticism  by  Bodmer ;  the  sentimentalism  and 
want  of  artistic  form  in  Klopstock's  epic,  and  the  prosing  of  the     ' 
fabulists,  who  wished  to  make  a  pulpit  of  poetry  ;  but  in  all  this    | 
apparently  negative  work,  his  purport  was  neither  satirical  nor 
destructive :  he  was  building  while  he  was  pulling  down,  he    i 
attracted  the  attention  of  readers  to  the  surpassing  genius  of    i 
Shakspere,  and,  while  denouncing  slavish  imitation,  he  demanded     \ 
a  profound  respect  for  the  great  works  of  antiquity.    In  a  word, 
he  gave  to  literature  an  inspiring  idea  which  has  been  already 
partly  developed,  and  is  still  going  on  towards  its  full  realisation. 
'  Every  great  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  world,'  says  Hegel, 
*  has  been  done  through  the  might  of  an  idea.'    The  labours  of 
Lessing  supply  strong  proofs  of  that  doctrine. 

Soon  after  the  Ladkoon  was  published  (1766),  it^waa  leviewed 

.  by-F^.-Klotz;  a  man  of  extensive  attainments  in  history,  who 

liad  written  a  treatise  on  'The  Uses  of  Antique  Gems'.    Lessing, 

in  his  reply  to  the  reviewer,  attacked — unjustly,  as  erudite 
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specialistB  have  said — the  reyiewei^s  book  on  antique  gems,  and 
wrote  several  polemical  lectures  addressed  to  E^otz,  which  were 
afterwards  collected  as  'Antiquarian  Letters'  (1768-69).  Their 
tone  isy  sometimes,  very  severe ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Elotz  was  an  abusive  critic  In  reviewing  a  book,  he  had 
described  the  author  as  a  fraudulent  and  intemperate  wine- 
merchant,  who  had  run  away  from  his  creditors,  and  had  been 
reduced  to  starvation. 

Shut  out  from  the  discussion  of  Politics,  Qerman  professors  in 
Lessing's  day  too  often  expressed  in  their  literaiy  controverdes 
such  angry  feelings  as  now  find  a  vent  in  the  strife  of  factions.  It 
has  been  regretted  that  Lessing  expended  his  energy  on  unworthy 
topics  and  was  not  allowed  to  write  freely  on  political  aSidrB, 
Some  indications  of  what  he  might  have  done  in  this  way  may  be 
found  in  the  interesting  conversations  which  appeared  under  the 
title,  *  Ernst  and  Falk'  (1778).  Falk  is  a  freemason,  and  pleads 
for  the  formation  of  an  International  Union,  intended  to  supply 
the  defects  of  all  local  forms  of  government  and  to  prevent  war. 
States,  he  argues,  must  have  their  boundaries  and  their  several 
tendencies  to  make  themselves  insular.  Their  relations  with  each 
other  are,  therefore,  constantly  in  danger  of  assuming  a  hostile 
character.  What  is  wanted,  to  lessen  the  harshness  of  their 
divisions,  is  a  union  of  catholic  men,  whose  sympathies  have  no 
local  bounds,  and  whose  good  will  embraces  the  world.  It  might 
be  thought,  that  religion  should  supply  such  a  bond  of  nations  ; 
but  instead  of  religion,  says  Falk,  we  have  religions,  and  it  is  too 
well-known,  that  they  have  made  wider  the  separation  of  one 
people  from  another.  Hence  the  want  of  a  free  imion  of  men, 
meeting,  not  as  German,  French  and  English,  but  as  men,  and 
united,  not  by  sympathy  alone — *  as  in  an  invisible  Church ' — but 
also  by  an  organisation  founded  on  catholic  ideas.  This  argu- 
ment is  very  skilfully  conducted  by  Falk  ;  especially  in  the  second 
dialogue,  in  which  Ernst  is  unconsciously  led  round  to  assert, 
at  last,  the  doctrine  which  he  denied  when  the  discussion  was 
conmienced. 

The  controversy  in  which  Lessing  was  engaged  during  the 
later  years  of  his  life,  excited  him  to  write  the  series  of  eleven 
letters  entitled  *  Anti-Goetze '  (addressed  to  a  pastor  named  Goetz, 
residing  at  Hamburg),  and  the  philosophical  essay  *  On  the  Edu- 
cation of  Mankind  *.    The  daim  of  Lessing  to  the  authorship 
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of  this  work  has  been  recently  disputed;  but  no  ground  has 
been  shown  for  believing  that  any  other  man  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  have  written  it  If  it  is  briefly  noticed  here,  it  is 
because,  though  the  style  is  concise,  the  speculative  purport  is  far 
too  extensive  to  be  fairly  treated  within  any  narrow  limits.  The 
hundred  paragraphs  of  which  the  essay  consists  contain  thoughts 
that  might  be  beaten  out  into  as  many  volumes.  Indeed,  this 
work  has  been  done  by  the  German  writers  who  represent  the 
school  of  free  theology ;  but  the  original  essay  may  still  be  viewed 
as  the  best  and  clearest  manifesto  of  their  schooL  All  the  reli-' 
gious  controversies  of  Germany  appear  to  be  reducing  themselves 
to  one ;  between  the  principles  of  toleration  maintained  in  this 
essay  and  the  claims  of  a  personal  infallibility  asserted  by  the 
Jesuits. 

When  viewed  apart  from  its  advocacy  of  religious  toleration, 
Lessing's  brief  treatise  is  still  important;  for  it  contains  the 
germs  of  several  far  more  extensive,  but  not  more  luminous,  works 
on  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  honour  ascribed  to  Herder,  of 
having  first  opened  that  field  of  research,  must  be  restored  to 
Lessing.  His  practical  purport  is  to  contend  for  a  toleration 
of  all  differences  of  opinions,  to  recommend  the  exercise  of 
patience  in  the  midst  of  religious  and  other  errors,  and,  lastly,  to 
assert  his  own  trust  in  a  slow  but  sure  progression  of  the  human 
race,  in  both  knowledge  and  virtue.  A  gradual  revelation  of 
truth,  he  argues,  is  the  best  possible  education  for  mankind.  The 
process  may  be  slow  ;  but  the  straight  line,  says  Lessing,  is  not 
always  practically  the  shortest.  How  do  we  know  all  that  Provi- 
dence has  to  do  with  men  besides  leading  them  onwards  1  How 
do  we  know,  that  seeming  deviations  from  the  direct  line  of  pro- 
gress, and  even  some  retrogressions,  may  not  be  necessary  ?  Then 
arises  the  question ;  for  the  men  whose  lot  it  has  been  to  live  in 
the  darker  times  of  a  progressive  revelation,  what  consolation  can 
there  be  found  in  the  belief  that,  for  others,  the  daylight  will,  at  \ 
last,  appear  1  To  this  Lessing  replies  by  a  bold  suggestion,  that 
men  may  possibly  be  allowed  to  return  to  this  world,  in  order  to 
amend  their  errors  and  to  fulfil  their  best  aspirations.  To  console 
those  who  deplore  the  time  apparently  lost  by  mankind,  in  their 
pursuit  of  errors,  Lessing — speaking  as  a  representative  of  the 
human  race — declares  finally,  that  the  time  so  lost  can  be  well 
afforded ;  '  for,'  says  he, '  is  not  the  whole  of  eternity  still  ours  1 ' 
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In  this,  his  last  work,  Leasing  stands  on  bis  own  ground,  and 
must  not  be  vaguely  classed  with  all  the  Rationalists  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  When  he  refers  to  three  of  the  doctrines  of 
orthodoxy  which  have  often  been  described  as  opposed  to  reason, 
he  suggests  that  these  may,  some  day,  be  made  dear.  He  speaks 
with  respect  even  of  the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  centuiy,  and  of 
some  visionaries  who  have  looked  for  a  speedy  Millennium,  he 
has  nothing  more  severe  to  say  than  that'  they  had  a  prophetic 
dream,  and  expected,  too  impatiently,  its  fulfilment. 

Leasing  had  not  entered  the  arena  of  controversy  with  im- 
punity. *  Candide '  and  other  works  by  Voltaire  hardly  brought 
on  their  writer  such  reprobation  as  fell  on  the  author  of '  Nathan ' 
in  the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  Qossips  went  from  house  to 
house  among  his  friends,  and  warned  them  to  shun  his  erron,  and 
after  his  death,  his  friends  had  to  suffer  for  their  respect  to  his 
memory.  Friedrigh  Heinrigh  Jagobi,  who  had  a  taste  for 
polemical  excitement,  though  he  wrote  in  a  sentimental  style, 
founded  on  some  words  ascribed  to  Lessing  a  chax^  of  'pantheism'. 
Lessing's  friend  Mendelssohn,  whose  character  suggested  that  of 
'  Nathan,'  was  an  invalid  at  the  time ;  but  he  came  forward  to 
repel  ihe  chai^ge,  exhausted  his  strength  in  the  controversy,  and 
sacrificed  his  life  to  his  respect  for  the  memory  of  Lessing. 
Among  the  prose-writers  and  moralists  of  his  times,  there  was 
hardly  a  character  more  amiable  than  that  of  Mendelssohn.  The 
gratitude  of  his  Israelite  friends  for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf — 
especially  in  favour  of  a  more  liberal  education — ^was  rather  ex- 
travagantly expressed  when  they  said ;  '  from  Moses  to  Moses 
there  was  none  like  Moses'.  Three  of  his  sons  were  eminent  men, 
and  one  of  his  grandsons  was  the  accomplished  and  amiable 
musician  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy. 

Elopstock  was  a  poet,  but  he  knew  little  of  the  rules  of  poetic 
art  Lessing  was  not  a  poet,  in  the  higher  sense  of  the  name  ; 
but  he  was  a  true  and  genial  critic.  If  the  genius  of  Klopstock 
had  been  always  guided  by  Lessing's  judgment,  a  greater^'poem 
than  *  The  Messias,'  might  have  been  produced  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  Klopstock  and  Lessing  were  literary  reformers.  The 
writer  of  *  The  Messias '  kindled  enthusiasm  ;  the  author  of  the 
Laohoon,  wrote  to  unite  deep  thought  with  artistic  beautjr.  These 
men  represented  the  kindred  powers  of  warmtii  and  light ;  of  life 
and  order.    Elopstock  suggested  that  poets  should  employ  ^dr 
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jpoweiB  on  worthy  themes,  and  Lessing  taught  them  ho:^  to 
write.  The  inspiration  of  the  poet  and  the  enlightenment  of  the 
critic  were  derived  from  one  source  and  employed  to  one  end. 
They  were  ideal  men,  and  had  thoughts  that  united  their  labours 
with  the  interests  of  a  future  literature. 

No  such  ideas  inspired  Wdbland.  The  chief  duty  of  a  literary 
man,  as  he  understood  it,  was  to  amuse  his  readers,  and  to  fulfil 
it  he  most  be,  in  the  first  place,  conciliatory ;  he  must  adapt  both 
his  subject  and  his  style  to  the  fashion  of  his  times.  The  taste  of 
many  readers,  in  the  higher  classes  of  society  was  still  French 
when  Wieland  began  to  write  fictions.  Qerman  literature  had 
been  cultivated,  and  its  style  had  been  improved,  but  its  topics 
must  be  changed,  in  order  that  it  may  be  introduced  to  courts 
and  to  the  higher  circles.  Wieland  saw  the  necessity  of  this 
c^^ange,  and  while  he  wrote  with  gracefulness  and  vivacity  in 
verse  and  prose,  he  extended  greatly  the  range  of  topics  found  in 
light  literature.  He  borrowed  his  materials  from  ancient  and 
mediseval  times,  and  from  modem  European  fiction,  and  treated 
them  in  a  style  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  upper  classes.  For 
them  the  enthusiasm  and  the  Christian  sentiment  of  Klopstock 
were  tiresome,  and  they  complained,  not  without  a  cause,  of  his 
pompous  and  sometimes  intricate  style.  No  faults  could  be  found 
in  Lessing's  style ;  but  the  great  critic  was  a  close  thinker  and 
wished  to  make  his  readers  think.  This  was  in  itself  intolerable, 
and,  moreover,  he  had  the  fault  of  refusing  to  write  on  such  topics 
as  the  aristocracy  cared  for.  A  restoration  of  the  ancient  cha- 
racter of  the  theatre,  as  a  national  institution,  and  a  union  of  old 
and  true  forms  of  art  with  the  growth  of  modem  literature  ; — 
these  were  not  subjects  to  attract  the  attention  of  many  among 
the  refined  classes.  Wieland  understood  their  prejudices,  and  he 
wrote  to  suit  them.  He  had  been  educated  partly  under  the 
influence  of  pietism  ;  but  he  had  liberated  himself  from  its  re- 
straints, and  had  become  as  free  in  the  treatment  as  in  the  choice 
of  subjects.  This  change  in  both  style  and  purport  took  place, 
apparently,  so  suddenly  that  it  excited  some  surprise  among 
literary  men.  Severe  critics  even  called  the  new  writer  a  Parisian 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XV.* 

Chbistoph  Martin  Wieland,  the  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor, 
was  bom  near  Biberach  in  1733.  During  his  course  of  studies, 
at  a  school  near  Magdeburg  and  at  the  University  of  Tubingen, 
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he  read  extensively  in  Frencli  and  Englisli,  as  well  as  in  ancient 
literature,  and  wrote  verses.  His  love  of  poetry  gained  for  him 
an  introduction  to  Bodmer  of  Zurich,  in  whose  house  he  lived  two 
years,  devoting  his  time  mostly  to  verse-writing  on  serious  themes. 
He  began  one  epic  on  ^  Cyrus,'  and  completed  another  on  '  The 
Trial  of  Abraham'.  At  this  time,  he  was,  formally,  Pietistic,  and 
wrote,  in  a  work  called  '  The  sentiments  of  a  Christian,'  some 
severe  criticisms  on  light  literature.  But  after  leaving  Ztirich, 
Wieland  seemed  to  forget  all  the  teachings  of  Bodmer  and  other 
serious  advisers.  The  society  to  which  the  young  poet  gained 
access,  when  he  went  to  live  at  Biberach,  included  several  friends 
whose  tastes  in  literature  were  opposed  to  everything  severe  or 
Pietistic.  Wieland  npw  read  French  romances,  became  more 
conversant  with  English  literature,  translated  fluently  several  of^ 
Shakspere's  plays,  and  began  to  write  fiction  in  a  style  that  was 
new  in  German  literature.  In  his  tale  of '  Don  Sylvio '  (1764),  he 
cast  ridicule  on  professors  of  Pietism,  which  he  now  called  fana- 
ticism. He  still  had  a  didactic  purport ;  but  it  was  no  longer 
serious,  for  he  pleaded  in  favour  of  a  well-regulated  Epicurean 
practice,  founded  on  such  philosophy  as  might  be  stated  in  a  few 
Horatian  stanzas.  He  wrote  playfully  against  severity  and  dog- 
matism and,  especially,  exposed  the  danger  of  extremes  in 
opinions  or  in  practice.  In  his  'Aspasia'  he  suggested  that 
ascetic  piety  might  lead  to  sensuality.  These  views  were  ex- 
pressed in  a  style  so  new  and  lively  that  it  was  said,  ^  Wieland's 
muse  had  cast  off  her  nun's  attire  and  had  dressed  herself  as  a 
fashionable  dame '.  Lessing  jocosely  said  that  <  she  had  forsaken 
heaven '. 

In  1772,  Wieland  went  to  Weimar,  where  he  was  engaged  as 
tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Duchesa  He  established  there  his 
literary  journal,  *  The  German  Mercury,'  which  was  soon  regarded 
as  an  authority  and  had  a  long  success.  In  his  later  years  Wie- 
land still  wrote  on  industriously,  though  his  popularity  was 
opposed  by  the  poets  of  the  Havnhundy  and  by  the  (so-called) 
'men  of  original  genius'.  The  tendencies  already  indicated  in 
his  poems  '  Musarion'  and  '  The  New  Amadis,'  were  continued  in 
the  prose  romances  written  during  his  long  residence  in  and  near 
Weimar.  Here,  surrounded  by  literary  friends  and  placed  in 
easy  circumstances,  he  maintained  his  literary  activity  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  died  in  1813.     Goethe,  as  a  member  of  the 
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Amalie  Lodge,  pronounced  a  masonic  eulogium  on  the  character 
of  Wielaud,  who  had  been  generally  respected  for  his  kindly 
temper,  his  tact  and  his  conciliatory  address.  Friedrich  Jacobi 
asserted  that,  of  aU  the  literary  men  of  the  time, '  Wieland  was 
the  only  one  who  was  not  envious  of  Qoethe's  superiority*. 
This  statement  could  hardly  be  true  in  its  full  extent ;  but  it  in- 
dicated one  of  the  best  traits  in  Wieland's  personal  character. 
His  literary  industry  was  extraordinary,  and  the  quantity  of  work 
he  performed  made  the  care  in  polishing  his  style  remarkable.  To 
say  nothing  of  his  earlier  works,  he  wrote,  after  1772,  his  best 
poem  *  Oberon,'  his  '  Stories  and  Fairy  Tales,'  the  WintermHrehm 
and  the  SaitimermUrchenj-  and  several  other  productions  in  fluent 
Verse,  besides  his  prose  romances  ^Agathon,'  'The  Abderites,' 
*  Aiistippus,'  and  two  others  which,  though  written  when  he  was 
seventy  yeans  old,  are  good  specimens  of  his  style.  In  1793  and 
later,  he  published  his  collected  works  in  forty-two  volumes.  He 
translated  the  epistles  and  satires  of  Horace,  the  whole  of  the 
works  of  Lucian,  Cicero's  Letters  and  several  of  the  comedies  of 
Aristophanes. 

*  Thoughts  may  be  characterised  by  an  inane  depth  as  well  as 
by  an  inane  expansion,'  says  HegeL  From  the  first  of  these  de- 
fects Wieland  is  comparatively  free,  for  he  seldom  attempts  to  be 
profound  ;  but  he  is  too  often  verbose.  His  purport  is  clear  and 
so  easily  understood,  that  his  prolix  repetitions  of  attempts  to  ex- 
plain his  meaning  are  tedious.  Though  he  is  seldom  severe,  he 
is  didactic,  and  he  too  often  comes  forward  to  interrupt  his  own 
work  as  a  story-teller.  If  he  is  ever  earnest,  it  is  in  warning  his 
readers  of  the  unhappy  tendencies  of  Pietism.  He  hardly  could 
forgive  the  teachers  who  led  him  to  study  in  a  severe  school 
during  his  youth,  and  the  object  of  several  of  his  works  is  to 
expose  the  errors  of  that  schooL  In  his  poems,  '  Musarion,' '  the 
Graces'  and  *  Lamented  Love,'  he  repeats,  again  and  again,  his 
censure  of  ascetic  notions  of  virtue.  In  the  last-named  of  these 
poems,  Cupid  is  expelled  from  heaven,  and  the  Graces  go  with 
him  ;  but  the  place  is  found  so  dull  without  them,  that  they  are 
soon  urged  to  return.  'Musarion'  (1768),  is  less  prolix  than 
some  of  Wieland's  early  works.  Goethe  read  it  with  delight, 
when  he  was  hardly  twenty  years  old.  It  tells  the  story  of  a 
youth  who,  by  severe  early  discipline,  is  led  to  retire  from 
society,  but  soon  finds  out  that  he  is  not  well  qualified  for  a 
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hermit's  life.  In  'The  New  Amadis' — another  work  in 
the  difficulty  of  finding  wisdom  and  beauty  united  in  one  person 
is  playfully  described,  and  the  hero  after  a  vain  search  for  such 
perfection,  marries  a  plain  and  intelligent  wife.  This  conclusion, 
however  dull,  is  the  most  edifying  part  of  the  story,  of  which  some 
details  are  treated  with  great  licence. 

The  tendency  of  '  Agathon,'  a  romance  in  prose,  is  polemical  as 
well  as  didactic,  and  the  style  is  in  some  parts  tiresomely  verbose. 
The  writer  is  severe,  but  only  against  severity,  and  again  de- 
nounces the  stem  doctrines  which  had  been  impressed  on  his 
memory  in  early  life.  These  are  now  represented  by  the  teachings 
of  an  antique  philosophy.  Agathon,  a  Greek  youth,'  is  educated 
at  Delphi  and,  afterwards,  lives  at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  where 
he  learns  to  regard  as  impracticable  all  the  moral  theories  of  his 
early  teachers.  The  lessons  conveyed  by  the  story  are  often  given 
in  a  direct  form,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  narrative. 

Wieland's  best  and  most  artistic  work — '  Oberon,'  a  romantic 
poem — ^has  its  scenes  in  the  East  and  in  Fairy  Land.  Three  dis- 
tinct stories  are  well  united  so  as  to  form  a  whole ;  for  each 
depends  on  the  others.  The  adventures  of  the  hero  and  the 
heroine — HUon  and  Rezia — are  skilfully  blended  with  the  story  of 
the  quarrel  and  the  reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Titania,  and  the 
whole  plot,  though  complicated,  is  made  clear.  Qothe  said  ;  'as 
long  as  gold  is  gold,  and  crystal  is  crystal,  Oberon  will  be  admired'. 
On  the  other  side,  severer  critics  have  described  the  poem  as 
merely  fantastic  and  destitute  of  strong  interest  in  its  motives^ 
The  author,  it  is  said,  treated  mediaeval  and  romantic  l^ends  and 
fairy  tales  in  a  superficial  and  ironical  manner,  and  gained  his 
popularity  by  assuming  a  light,  mock-heroic  style. 

In  his  antique  romance  'The  Abderites*  (1774),  Wielaad 
chose  a  subject  in  harmony  with  his  playful  style.  He  made 
here  no  pretence  of  truly  describing  life  in  ancient  Greece,  but  em- 
ployed an  assumed  antiquity  as  a  mere  veil  for  light  satire  on  the 
petty  interests  and  the  foibles  of  provincial  life.  In  his  account 
of  Abdera  he  made  use,  probably,  of  his  own  recollections  of 
Biberach,  his  native  place.  The  Abderites  are  people  ironically 
styled  wise  ;  they  erect  a  fountain,  with  costly  sculptures,  where 
there  is  no  water,  and  place  a  beautiful  statue  of  Venus,  of  life- 
size,  on  a  pedestal  eighty  feet  high,  '  so  that  it  may  be  well  seen 
by  all  travellers  coming  towards  the  town'.      They  were  not 
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solitary  in  this  latter  absurdity.  One  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
stoiy  describes  the  theatrical  tastes  of  the  Abderites.  The  reader 
is  introduced  to  their  theatre  when  the  '  Andromeda '  of  Euri- 
pides is  represented  as  an  opera,  and  with  a  text  reduced  and 
modified  '  to  suit  the  music  and  the  singers '.  The  'composer  has 
given  free  tickets  to  all  his  relatives,  who  applaud  every  part  of 
his  work.  The  tenor,  who  takes  the  part  of  Perseus,  is  cheered 
so  loudly  that  he  loses  the  key,  forgets  the  melody,  and  wins 
applause  again  by  substituting  an  aria  from  the  <  Cyclops '.  The 
soprano,  Eukolpis,  represents  Andromeda,  and  when  bound  to  the 
rock  and  exposed  to  the  anger  of  the  Nereids,  repeats  her  sad 
monologue  thrice,  in  order  to  introduce  again  and  again  some 
florid  passages  supposed  to  be  like  the  notes  of  a  nightingale. 
•Whatever  she  has  to  express — laughter  or  weeping,  grief  or 
anger,  hope  or  fear — the  nightingale's  notes  and  trUls  must  always 
be  introduced,  and  they  are  always  sure  of  winning  an  encore.' 
But  the  long  account  of  the  great  law-suit  at  AbderA  is  the  most 
amusing  part  of  the  story,  and  is  as  good  as  anything  written  by 
Wieland.  He  tells  us  that,  in  Abdera,  there  was  only  one 
surgeon-dentist  He  had  an  extensive  practice  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  travelled,  in  a  lowly  fashion,  from  place  to  place.  On 
one  occasion,  he  hired  an  ass  and  its  driver  to  carry  his  small  bag- 
gage across  a  wide  heath.  It  was  a  hot  and  bright  summer's  day ; 
there  was  neither  tree  nor  bush  to  cast  a  foot  of  shade  anywhere, 
and  the  weary  surgeon-dentist  was  glad  to  sit  down  and  rest  a 
while  in  the  shadow  cast  from  the  figure  of  the  ass.  Against  this 
appropriation  of  a  shade  the  driver,  who  was  also  the  owner  of  the 
ass,  made  a  protest,  to  the  effect,  that  he  had  sold  the  services  of  the 
ass  and  his  own  ;  but  that  nothing  had  been  said  in  the  bargain 
about  any  such  use  of  the  shadow  !  The  dentist  must,  therefore^ 
either  come  out  of  the  shade,  or  pay  something  extra  for  its  use. 
As  he  refused  to  do  so,  a  law-suit  followed ;  the  best  lawyers  of 
Abdera  were  employed  on  each  side  ;  both  the  claimant  and  the 
defendant  were  strongly  supported  by  their  respective  friends,  and 
the  whole  population  of  the  town  was  soon  divided  into  two 
parties,  styled  respectfully,  'Asses'  and  'Shadows'.  So  bitter 
was  their  enmity,  that  an  '  Ass '  would  not  sit  down  at  the  same 
table  with  a  'Shadow'.  The  conclusion  may  be  found  in  the 
twentieth  volume  of  Wieland's  collected  works.  His  account  of 
the  process  occupies  half  the  volume  ;  but  prolixity  may  here  be 
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excufied ;  for  the  humour  of  the  report  consists  partly'in  its  length, 
and  a  satire  on  the  tedioosness  of  law-suits  can  hardlj  be 
exaggerated. 

Wieland's  opinions  on  society  and  government  are  expressed 
most  fully  in  his  '  Qolden  Mirror '  (1772)l  Its  politics  are  bor- 
rowed from  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  and  its  form  is  partly  an  imi- 
tation of  one  of  Crebillon's  works.  The  French  Revolution  made 
an  end  of  Wieland's  notions  of  easily  establishing  an  Utopia  on  a 
negative  basis.  All  the  evils  of  society,  he  says,  'have  arisen 
from  tyranny  and  superstition ' ;  but  of  the  origin  of  these  parent 
evils  he  has  little  to  telL  In  '  Peregrinus  Proteus,'  he  ridiculed 
fanatics  and  had,  it  is  said,  an  especial  reference  to  Lavater,  whose 
odd  and  difficult  character  he  does  not  fairly  describe.  The  tale 
is  narrated  in  the  form  of  a  disdogue  between  Peregrinus  and 
Lucian,  who  meet  in  Hades.  The  fanatic  tells  the  adventures  of 
his  life,  and  Lucian  listens  with  ironical  interest,  or  adds,  now  and 
then,  a  Batirical  commentary.  In  '  Arirtippus.'  a  romance  written 
in  the  form  of  letters,  Lais  is  one  of  the  leading  characters  intro- 
duced. The  author  makes  here  some  attempts  to  write  in  an 
antique  tone,  but  gives  us,  once  more,  his  own  worn  and  too 
familiar  doctrines  on  the  art  of  enjoying  life.  He  represents  utility 
as  the  test  of  truth,  and  pleasure  as  the  object  to  be  sought  by 
virtue.  In  morals  he  still  dislikes  severity,  and  he  especially 
censures  dogmatism.  *  If  a  man  could  be  found  as  old  as  Nestor,' 
says  Wieland,  '  and  seven  times  as  wise  as  all  the  seven  sages,'  he 
would  deliver  his  opinions  with  a  tone  of  caution, '  which  mighty 
perhaps,  be  condemned  as  too  much  like  scepticism.' 

Wieland's  writings  have  been  praised  by  the  critics  who  have 
chiefly  regarded  his  fluent  and  easy  style,  while  his  moral  pur- 
port has  been  severely  censured  by  writers  of  another  dasa. 
There  are  German  authors  who  would  describe  as  obsolete  such 
poems  and  romances  as  '  Musarion '  and  '  Agathon,'  which,  how- 
ever, have  still  some  historical  interest,  as  they  afford  evidence  of 
the  taste  prevailing  at  the  time  when  they  were  admired.  The 
traits  most  worthy  of  reprobation  in  Wieland's  stories  are  clearly 
enough  indicated  by  a  critic  who,  most  probably,  represents  the 
opinions  of  not  a  few  readers ; — *  Wieland,'  says  Dr.  Vilmar,  *  was 
the  man  of  his  time,  for  readers  infected  with  the  subtle  and 
sweet  poison  of  the  French  literature  then  current ;  especially  for 
the  higher  classes,  to  whom  thinking  was  tedious  and  enthusiasm 
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ridicnlons.  To  such  people,  who  had  formerly  been  dependent  on 
the  French,  Wieland  introduced  a  German  literature  well  suited 
to  their  taste,  and  it  is  merely  by  their  interest  in  the  materials  of 
his  works  that  we  now  understand  why  he  received,  during  his 
life,  such  praises  as  were  hardly  bestowed  on  Klopstock  and  never 
on  Leasing.'  This  is  only  the  lighter  part  of  the  critic's  reproba- 
tion of  Wieland's  moral  tendencies.  A  censure  almost  as  severe 
is  implied  in  few  words  by  another  critic — Prof.  Max  Mijller.  He 
observes  that  Hhe  severe  judgments  pronounced  by  (German  critics 
on  Lohenstein  are  hardly  to  be  reconciled  with  their  praises  still 
bestowed  on  the  writings  of  Wieland.  It  may  be  added,  that 
some  of  the  works  to  which  these  censures  are  especially  appli- 
cable have  not  been,  named  here.  Their  tendency  was  made  too 
evident  in  the  licentious  writings  of  such  men  as  Scheffner  and 
Heinse,  who  greatly  annoyed  Wieland  by  professing  to  be  his 
followers. 

Wieland's  imx>ortant  contributions  to  the  culture  of  the  Qerman  ^ 
language  will  not  be  forgotten.    Goethe  was  partly  indebted  to 
the  writer  of  *  Oberon,'  and  the  Romantic  School  borrowed  some 
suggestions  from  his  mediaeval  fictions.    It  may  be  pleaded,  that 
some  of  his  offences  against  good  taste  arose  from  a  rather  vague 
notion  of  the  extent  to  which  playfulness  might  be  indulged  in 
fiction.     He  extended  the  culture  of  German  literature  in  the 
southern  states,  and  enlarged,  for  many  readers,  the  boundaries  of 
their  imaginative  world.    Though  he  borrowed  his  fables  from      i 
many  sources,  he  was  not  a  slavish  imitator  of  any  foreign  litera- 
ture.   The  censure  that  he  misrepresented  life  in  ancient  times — 
especially  in  Greece — is  hardly  called  for,  as  he  never  professed  to 
write  fictions  correct  in  their  archseological  details.      He  used 
antique  places  and  names,  as  he  employed  old  tales  of  fairy-land,      •' 
in  Older  to  gain  freedom  for  the  exercises  of  imagination  and  for     > 
the  expression  of  such  light  and  playful  satire  as  is  found  in  his    ; 
story  of  the  wise  people  of  Abdera. 

A  transition  from  the  humour  and  playfulness  of  Wieland  to  the 
rhapsodies  of  the  times  of  'Sturm  und  Drang,'  would  seem 
abrupt,  if  it  were  not  noticed  that  Wieland  continued  writing  and 
translating  for  some  years  after  he  had  lost  his  popularity.  Like 
other  authors  who  have  lived  eighty  years,  he  found  himself,  in 
his  old  age  surrounded  by  young  men  who  had  no  sympathy  with 
him.    The  poets  of  the  Hainbund  wished  to  be  patriotic,  and  were 
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partly  followers  of  Elopetock,  while  the  wild  '  men  of  oiigiiial 
genius,'  despised  Wieland's  poetry  as  tame,  imitatiye  and  obsolete. 
He  reciprocated  their  contempt,  and  not  altogether  without 
reason,  as  the  following  chapter  may  perhaps  show. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
8E  VENTH  PERIOD.    1770-1 880. 

THB  TIKE  OF  OOKTEnB'S  TOUTH— REUOION,  POLITICS,  AND  UTEKITUILK— 
'  STUBM  UNO  DRAN O '— HAXAITN— lAOOBI— HSRDBB. 

• 

The  Seventh  Pebiod  of  Gferman  literature,  including  sixty 
yean — almost  the  whole  time  of  Goethe's  literary  activity — is 
80  fan  of  important  movements  and  interests  that  it  must  be 
subdivided.  In  this  and  in  the  following  chapter  we  shall 
attempt  to  describe  the  more  important  circumstances  of  the 
times  in  which  Qoethe  passed  his  youtL  These  notices  may 
serve  to  explain  not  a  few  of  the  most  remarkable  traits  in  his 
imaginative  writings;  for  they  are  all,  more  or  less,  autobio- 
graphical and  are  full  of  references  to  the  times  of  which  we  have 
now  to  telL 

JoHANN  Wolfgang  Goethe  was  bom  at  Frankfort  am  Main, 
on  August  28, 1749.  His  ancestry  on  the  father's  side  has  been 
clearly  traced  to  Hans  Christian  Qoethe,  a  shoeing-smith,  who 
lived  at  Artem  in  Thuringia.  Friedrich  George,  the  son  of 
Hans,  was  a  tailor  and  went  to  live  at  Frankfurt  There  he  soon 
rose  in  the  world  and  especially  improved  his  circumstances  in 
1705  when  he  married  the  almost  wealthy  landlady  of  the  hotel 
'  Zum  Weidenhof '.  His  son,  Johann  Easpar,  the  poet's  father,  a 
man  of  respectable  education,  gained  the  titles  of  Rath  and 
Doctor  of  Laws,  but  was  content  to  live  in  easy  circumstances  and 
without  the  cares  of  office.  He  was  a  lover  of  order,  a  man  of 
firm  will,  and  conservative — or  old-fashioned,  as  irreverence 
might  say — ^in  his  tastes  and  prejudices.  He  would  not  hear  of 
Elopstock  as  a  poet,  because  the  '  Messias '  was  not  written  in 
riiyme.  The  boy  Wolfgang  was,  however,  one  of  the  enthusiasts 
who  not  only  read  the  '  Messias '  but  learned  by  heart  some  of  its 
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long  speeches,  and  his  sister  Cornelia  helped  him  in  getting  up 
the  fnrioos  dialogne  of  ^ Satan  and  Adramelech'.  'We  were 
delighted ' — says  the  poet,  in  his  lecoUections  of  boyhood — *  with 
the  violent  reproaches  and  retorts  which  we  thus  learned  to  hurl 
against  each  other,  and  whenever  we  had  an  opportunity  we 
exchanged  such  compliments  as  "  monster"  and  ** traitor".'  His 
visits  to  the  theatre  and  his  intercourse  with  several  French 
officers,  during  the  occupation  of  Frankfurt  in  the  course  of  the 
Seven  Years^  War,  were  circumstances  of  some  importance  in 
Goethe's  early  education.  In  17^,  when  sixteen  years  old,  he 
went  to  Leipzig  to  study  law  at  the  xmiversity  ;  but  paid  more 
attention  to  poetiy  and  light  literature  than  to  law.  He  read  the 
pedantic  critical  treatises  of  Qottsched  and  Bodmer  :  and  fedling 
to  find  in  them  any  guidance  for  a  genius,  he  followed  the  instinct 
of  his  own  heart  At  this  early  age  he  began  to  put  into  verse 
his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  suggested  by  real  circumstances,  and 
long  afterwards,  he  faithfully  adhered  to  his  principle  of  finding 
in  realities  the  motives  of  his  poems.  '  I  have  never  been  guilty 
of  affectation  in  my  ptf)etry,'  he  once  said  to  his  friend  Eckermann ; 
— 'for  example,  I  have  not  written  songs  of  hatred  against  the 

French,  simply  because  I  did  not  hate  them How  could  I 

hate  the  people  to  whom  I  owed  a  great  part  of  my  education  % 
Butt  I  was  thankful  to  God  when  we  were  rid  of  them  !'  At 
another  time  he  described  his  numerous  occasional  poems  as  all 
forming  parts  of  'one  long  confession'.  These  remarks  may 
partly  serve  to  explain  the  levity  of  two  dramatic  sketches — Die 
Laune  des  Verliebten  and  Die  Mitschuldigen — written  by  the  poet 
when  he  was  about  nineteen  years  old.  They  were  the  results  of 
a  youth's  observation  of  society,  and  were  expressed  in  a  style 
suggested  by  readings  in  French  literature. 

The  influence  of  Elopstock  was  still  felt  in  German  literature, 
the  critical  power  of  Lessing  was  respected,  and  Wieland — ^now 
writing  industriously — found  many  readers  in  the  higher  classes 
of  society ;  but  admiration  of  Shakspere's  genius  was,  at  the 
commencement  of  this  period,  the  chief  source  of  inpiration  for 
ambitious  young  poets.  They  wanted  new  and  stirring  themes. 
Lessing  could  tell  them  weU  how  to  construct  dramas ;  but 
of  what  subject  should  they  write  was  the  question  to  which 
they  wanted  a  reply.  A  general  discontent  with  the  past  and 
a  vague  and  restiess  ambition  with  regard  to  the  future,  charac- 
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teiised  the  class  of  yoong  students  to  wbich  Qoethe  at  this  time 
belonged. 

Beligious,  political,  and  social  circnmstances  were  all  closely 
connected  with  the  changes  taking  place  in  literature  ;  especially 
in  poetry.  The  preceding  period  had  been,  on  the  whole,  a  time 
of  reformation  ;  this  was  a  time  of  revolution.  A  movement  that 
might  be  fairly  called  a  literary  revolution  took  place  in  Qermany 
some  years  before  the  time  when  attempts  to  realise  abstract 
principles  destroyed  social  order  and  led  to  a  militaiy  despotism 
in  France.  It  would  be  a  long  task  to  tell  why  revolutionary 
axioms  that  had  such  formidable  results  in  France  were  mostly 
confined  to  literature  in  G(ermany ;  but  that  the  same  essential 
principles  were  prevalent  in  Prussia  and  in  Paris  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century  is  a  fsuct 

The  first  of  these  principles  was  a  general  contempt  of  the  past, 
with  its  history,  its  church  authority,  and  all  its  theological 
definitions.  For  all  their  views  respecting  the  q^aracter  and  the 
destiny  of  mankind,  'the  popular  philosophers'  and  the  Bationa- 
lists  in  Germany — ^like  the  politicians  in  France — ^referred  not  to 
history,  but  to  their  own  reasonings.  What  they  thought  of 
the  claims  of  any  historical  and  authoritative  institutions  of 
morals  or  religion  can  hardly  be  stated  clearly  ;  for  they  re- 
garded all  such  claims  as  hardly  worthy  of  consideration.  They 
did  not  deeply  enquire  how  it  had  ever  come  to  pass  that  men 
had  been  so  long  misguided  by  priestcraft  It  was  enough  to 
know  that  this  had  been  done  in  '  the  dark  ages,'  which  included 
the  whole  of  the  past 

Another  characteristic  of  these  enlightened  men  was  their 
enormous  belief  in  the  moral  power  of  education.  Their  theoiy 
was  that  men  are  bom  with  minds  like  blank  paper,  and  that  to 
vmte  good  axioms  on  this  paper  was  all  that  was  required  to 
make  a  new  world.  Hence  the  bold  hopes  expressed  in  the 
eloquent  books  of  Bousseau,  and  copied  in  the  writings  of  hii 
humble  German  imitators,  Basedow  and  PestalozzL  The  faith  of 
the  popular  plulosophers,  though  very  narrow,  was  as  >  energetic 
as  their  denial  of  all  assertions  except  their  own.  They  had  not 
the  least  doubt  that  they  were  able  to  demonstrate  to  all  the 
world  such  truths  as  the  existence  of  God  and  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  and  they  were,  consequently,  astounded  when  Eant 
told  them  that  their  arguments  on  these  points  were  good  for 
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notliing.  They  had  never  dreamed  that  any  one  would  be 
audacioua  enough  to  treat  them  as  disrespectfully  as  they  had 
treated  the  pasL  It  did  not  matter  when  an  obscure  mystio — 
Hamman — spoke  contemptuously  of  their  logic ;  but  it  was 
to  be  wondered  at  when  Hume  and  Kant  destroyed  all  the 
positive  fjEuth  of  Hhe  enlightened  men'.  However,  Nicolai,  the 
BerHn  bookseller,  was  by  no  means  daunted,  but  declared  that 
Eant  hardly  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  Nicolai's  dog- 
matism was  characteristic  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged, 
though  he  was  its  extreme  representative.  His  Mends  could  not 
see  that,  if  all  the  world  had  been  in  absolute  error  before  their 
time,  it  was  possible  that  they— even  the  n£n  of  Berlin — ^might 
be  in  error  ;  or  that,  if  they  might  despise  and  overthrow  every- 
thing they  called  obsolete,  otheis  might  arise  who,  with  equal 
authority,  would  demolish  such  doctrines  as  seemed  infallible  at 
Berlin  in  1770  and  afterwards. 

This  anti-religious  and  quasi-philosophical  excitement  was 
more  closely  connected  with  the  progress  of  literature,  than,  at 
first  sight,  might  appear  probable.  The  attacks  of  the  men  of 
enlightenment,  were  mostly  directed  against  so-called  ^mysticiam' ; 
I  but  under  this  term  of  reproach  they  included  aU  expressions  of 
fisdth  or  feeling,  that  could  not  be  understood  as  easily  as  'two 
and  two  make  four'.  One  form  of  mysticism  lurked,  it  was  add, 
under  a  Protestant  diBguise ;  the  other  had  a  Romanising 
tendency,  and  both  were  suspected  as  means  made  use  of  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  members  of  this  order  were  supposed  to  be  still 
active  everywhere  in  Germany,  although  their  missions  were 
r  suppressed  there  in  1773.  Most  probably,  more  than  half  the 
machinations  ascribed  to  their  industry  were  purely  imaginary  ; 
iar  the  Berlin  men  of  light  would  not  believe  that  any  man  could 
be  religious  unless  he  had  been  coirupted  by  Jesuits,  or  Mystica 
The  school  of  mysticism  included  such  men  as  Hamann,  who 
spoke  like  an  oracle ;  Lavater,  the  dreamy  and  credulous  writer 
on  physiognomy ;  Jacobi,  the  declamatory  philosopher,  and  the 
brotheis  Stolberg,  who  were  third-rate  poets. 

The  methods  employed  to  defend  common  sense  and  rationalism 
were  remarkably  shallow.  It  was  thought  advisable  to  spread 
enlightened  opinions  by  the  use  of  such  secret  means  as  had  been 
ascribed  to  the  Jesuits.  The  order  of  <  The  Hluminati '  was,  at 
first,  openly  instituted  by  Adam  Weiahaupt,  a  professor  of  law  at 
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Ingolstadt,  but  his  foUowera  were  accnsed  of  making  use  of  secret 
diplcmiacy  in  spreading  their  principles ;  especially  among  the 
brotherhoods  of  the  freemasons.  The  doctrine  of  the  illuminati 
included  little  more  than  a  few  abstract  assertions  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  advantages  of  republican 
government,  and  the  duties  of  a  cosmopolitan  philanthropy.  A 
more  fantastic  class  of  dreamers — '  the  Rosicrucians' — ^also  intruded  / 
themselves  into  the  masons'  lodges  of  this  time.  These  *  brethren 
of  the  rosy  cross '  professed  to  be  the  followers  of  a  mythical  sage 
— Rosenkreutz — ^who  had  lived,  they  said,  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tnry,  and  had  studied  the  occult  sciences  in  India  and  in  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  I  The  facts  concealed  under  this  fiction  were 
these  ; — ^Valentin  Andrew  a  divine  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
whom  we  have  named  among  the  versifiers  of  his  time,  had  some- 
times amused  himself  by  writing  religious  all^ories,  or  rather 
sketches  of  a  Christian  Utopia.  One  of  his  books,  the  *  Fama 
Fratemitatis  B.a'  (1614),  seems  to  have  suggested  to  *the  brethren 
of  the  rosy  cross '  their  scheme  of  turning  a  dream  into  a  reality. 
Their  symbol  was  a  Saint  Andrew's  cross,  above  a  rose  encircled 
with  thorns ;  their  tenets  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain.  Like  others, 
they  were  suspected  of  being  Jesuits  in  disguise,  and  many 
scandals  and  controversies  took  place  in  the  masons'  lodges.  A 
member  of  the  enlightened  order,  when  engaged  in  conversation 
with  one  of  '  the  brethren  of  the  rosy  cross '  felt  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  was  not  dealing  with  a  Jesuit,  or  with  some  alchemical 
swindler — ^perhaps,  with  Cagliostro  himself! — ^for  the  masonic 
lodges  were  at  this  time  overrun  by  adventurers,  visionaries, 
*  grand  templars,'  Egyptian  necromancers,  and  disciples  of  all 
kinds  of  Schw&rmerei.  That  one  word — for  which  there  is  no 
English  equivalent — expresses,  at  once,  two  characteristics  of  the 
times  ;  a  fanatical  devotion  to  mere  theories  and  a  love  of  making 
new  sects.  One  of  the  more  noticeable  of  the  '  illuminati,'  Adolf 
VON  Ekioob,  wrote  a  book  worth  reading  on  *  Social  Intercourse,' 
giving  rules  for  making  friends  and  for  keeping  out  of  the  way 
of  enemies  ;  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  the  practice  of  Ms  own 
maxims,  and  often  involved  himself  in  quarrels.  Scandals  and 
disputes  among  other  enlightened  men  led  to  the  suppression  of 
their  order  and  to  a  reformation  of  the  masons'  lodges.  Various 
reports  of  their  abuses  had  been  carried  to  Home,  and  had  called  forth 
several  papal  allocutions  against  masonry.    There  were  some  re- 
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markable  innovations  made  in  the  lodges  of  G^erman  freemasons 
in  the  eighteenth  centoiy.  Gk)ethe,  who  was  a  freemason,  always 
retained  the  notion  of  spreading  new  doctrines — especially  on 
education  and  general  culture — ^by  means  of  brotherhoods  or  secret 
and  beneyolent  societies  including  none  but  men  of  high  cha- 
racter and  training.  Such  brotherhoods  are  represented  in  the 
two  didactic  romances,  Wilhelm  Meister's  Lehrjahre  and  Wander- 
jahre. 

The  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  times  could  hope  for  no  immediate 
success  in  Qerman  politics.  There  were  two  reasons  that  made 
innovation  hopeless.  In  the  first  place,  the  power  of  the  rulers  in 
the  several  states  had  been  firmly  established  on  the  division  of  tlie 
empire.  In  the  second  place,  the  Qerman  liberals  were  too  often 
vague  and  unpractical  theorists.  Liberty  Ib  the  ezerdse  of  power, 
and  the  result  must  wholly  depend  on  the  character  of  the  power 
that  is  set  free.  The  main  cause  of  the  failure  of  hopes  of 
political  liberation  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  that 
they  were  borrowed  ;  the  French  were  indebted  for  them  to  the 
Americans  and  the  Qerman  Illuminati  borrowed  all  their  ideas 
from  French  theorists.  Qoethe's  dislike  of  hasty  political  changes 
was  founded  on  his  observation  of  public  events  in  the  years 
1770-93.  Of  the  French  Bevolution  he  said,  '  I  see  that  some- 
thing different  from  the  past  must  be  the  result ;  but  I  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  change  will  be  an  improvement '.  Of  imitative  and 
artificial  revolutions  he  said — at  a  later  time — '  nothing  is  good 
for  a  nation  save  what  grows  up  out  of  its  own  life  and  its  own 
wants,  and  this  must  be  quite  distinct  from  any  imitation  of 
foreign  examples.  All  attempts  to  import  foreign  innovations 
when  there  is  no  felt  want  of  them  in  the  national  life,  are  there- 
fore foolish,  and  all  revolutions  concerted  in  that  way  must  be 
unsuccessful ;  for  such  bad  workmanship  as  that  can  never  have 
Qod's  approbation. 

Political  dreamers  with  whom  Qoethe  was  acquainted  during 
his  youth  had  suggested  these  conclusions.  He  remembered  that 
the  emperor  Joseph  II.*  had  written  in  1789  the  words  : — '  now 
we  shall  have  universal  peace  in  Europe,'  and  the  failure  of  that 
prophecy  mad^a  profound  impression.  But  we  must  refer  to 
some  specimen  of  the  dreamy  patriots  of  the  times  in  order  to 
/^  understand  fully  the  poet's  so-called  political  'indifference'. 
Among  his  earlier  friends  he  numbered  the  two  brothers  Yon 
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Stolberg — already  named  as  writen  of  yene — ^with  whom  lie  made 
a  tour  in  Switzerland  in  1776.  Christian,  the  elder  brother,  was 
a  weak  imitator  of  the  yonnger,  Fbikdbigh  Lbofold  Grait  von 
Stolbebo  (1760-1819X  who  deserves  to  be  noticed  because  his 
writings  throw  some  light  on  the  characteristics  of  lus  times. 
He  was  the  most  energetic  of  all  the  singers  of  liberty ;  bnt  his 
enthusiasm  was  as  unreal  as  it  was  violent  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  extravagant  ravings  of  his  odes  on  freedom  and 
freethinking.  They  were  like  'tales  told  by  an  idiot,'  'full  of 
sound  and  fuiy,'  and  they  signified  nothing.  In  the  song  of  a 
freethinker  he  calls  on  a  tempest  to  come  and  be  his  companion, 
and  next  invites  'a  whirlpool'  to  his  embraces !  Then  he  ascends 
into  the  sky  and  beyond  the  orbit  of  Arcturus,  whence  he  looks 
forth  upon  'torrents  of  annihilation  rushing  down  upon  globes  and 
suns  shivered  to  atoms'.  Finally,  the  poet — ^laughing  with  a 
bitter  scorn — ^flings  himself  down  from  Arcturus  upon  the  frag- 
ments of  the  universe  and  there  lies  'covered  with  midnight,  ruins 
and  horror'!  This  surely  rivals  Bottom's  specimen  of  'Erdes^ 
vein' ;  but,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  Von  Stolberg  could  write 
even  worse  nonsense  than  this.  His  climax  is  found  in  a  '  Song 
of  Freedom '  which  contains  passages  too  absurd  and  extravagant 
to  be  quoted.  The  worst  still  remains  to  be  told ;  for  this  violent 
declamation  about  liberty  and  drinking  'the  blood  of  tyrants' 
was,  after  all,  a  mere  dreamery  and  affectation.  When  divine 
freedom  for  which  Von  Stolberg  had  been  calling,  seemed  likely 
to  come  and  to  take  away  from  him  his  title  and  his  estate,  he 
declined,  at  once,  the  embraces  of  the  goddess,  sought  shelter  in 
the  Catholic  Church  and  thence  hurled  an  anathema  on  all 
Jacobins,  Ilfuminati  and  levellers.  After  his  conversion,  he 
was  most  bitterly  attacked  by  the  poet  Voss,  a  man  whose  trucu- 
lence  in  controversy  was  very  remarkable. 

To  return  from  politics  to  literature — ^here  also  revolutionary 
notions  prevailed,  and  were  asserted  as  claims  of  men  possessing 
original  genius  too  powerful  to  be  ehackled  by  authority  or 
criticism.  The  original  geniuses  of  the  age — including  Qoethe — 
who  were  loud  in  their  declaration  of  independence  and  bold  in 
their  defiance  of  criticism,  had  some  passable  logic  on  their  side. 
If  the  Berlin  men  of  light  might  base  their  teaching  on  a 
thorough  contempt  for  all  the  past,  then  surely  inspired  young 
poets — such  men  as  Heinse,  Goethe,  Miiller,  Elinger,  and  Lenz, 
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who  were  then  all  daased  together  as  equals — ^might  be  allowed 
to  invent  even  a  new  kind  of  poetry,  without  paying  respect 
either  to  the  example  of  a  Elopstock  or  the  theoiy  of  a  LeasiBg. 
Innovation,  excluded  from  political  life,  had  already  attacked 
morals,  manners,  and  religion,  and  might  now  be  allowed  to 
invade  the  realm  of  imaginative  literature.  So  it  was  decreed, 
that  the  poetiy  of  the  past  must  be  cast  aside  as  a  worn-out  sort 
of  manufEusture.  'It  was  made,  not  inspired,'  said  Mauvillon  and 
Unzer,  two  of  the  critics  of  the  times,  and  their  judgment  was 
confirmed  by  Merck  and  Schlosser — ^both  friends  of  Goethe.  All 
the  young  men  of  genius  were  agreed,  that  what  was  now  wanted 
was  a  something  new — wonderful — ^never  dreamed  of  before  in 
the  world  !  Such  men  as  Lenz,  Mflller  and  Klinger  undertook  to 
supply  the  poetry  wanted  for  the  future,  and  wrote  quite  enough 
of  it  In  1776  Klinger — ^who  afterwards  became  rational — ^wrote 
a  wild  play  called  'Sturm  und  Drang,'  and  these  two  words^ 
(meaning  Storm  and  PressureX  were  accepted  aa  the  name  of  the 
period — also  known  aa  'the  time  of  the  original  geniuses'.  One  of 
its  odd  features  was  the  familiarity  with  which  poetasters  spoke  of 
'  their  brother-genius — Shakspere' !  If  l^is  true  ghost  had  ap- 
peared to  them — as  Wieland  suggested — they  might  possibly  have 
been  frightened  into  modesty.  When  they  said  that  the  poetry  of 
the  old  times,  '  was  made,  and  not  inspired,'  they  seemed  to  for- 
get that  their  own  was  for  the  most  part  neither  inspired  nor 
made.  In  several  instances  their  lives  were  as  wild  as  their 
notions  of  genius  and  poetiy.  Abstinence  from  reading  and  study 
and  a  disregard  for  the  decencies  of  life  were  proofs  of  original 
genius.  Some  of  the  wildest  of  the  poets  rambled  about,  half- 
dressed,  refused  to  comb  their  hair  and — aa  Jean  Paul  said-— 
'thought  it  a  disgrace  to  be  seen  in  a  library '.  They  were,  in  their 
own  estimate,  sound,  healthy  children  of  nature,  and  '  as  free  aa 
nature  first  made  man'. 

It  is  difficult  now — ^in  Germany,  where  '  the  stem  realities  of 
life '  are  talked  of  as  seriously  as  in  England — to  revive,  even  in 
imagination,  the  characteristics  of  that  time  of  'Sturm  imd  Drang,' 
when  writing  wild  poetiy  was  regarded  as  the  object  of  life. 
Imaginative  literature,  which  now  supplies  an  occasional  recreation 
for  the  student,  then  formed  the  chief  bond  of  social  intercourse 
for  many  young  dreamers  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Weimar 
and  Jena.    How  they  were  supported,  while  wasting  their  time 
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in  dreams,  we  axe  left  to  guess ;  for  of  realities  their  poetiy  tells 
little;  In  what  practical  results  their  reveries  ended  we  know  too 
well  in  some  eases  of  tragic  failure  of  all  the  promises  of  youth. 
Hardships  and  misfortunes  are  eyerjwhere  ready  to  find  victims 
among  men  who  study  the  ideal  hefore  they  have  fought  with  the 
real,  and  it  has  heen  said  of  true  poets,  who,  in  their  youth,  'begin 
with  gladness/  that  'the  end  thereof  is  oft  despondency  and  mad- 
ness' ;  but  the  history  of  the  time  of  'Sturm  und  Drang'  was 
especially  gloomy. 

Several  instances  of  failure  in  practical  life,  among  young  men 
who  began  their  career  with  literary  ambition,  might  be  ascribed 
to  the  character  of  the  mental  excitement  that  prevailed.  That 
influence  did  not  soon  pass  away,  but  remained  in  the  days  of  the 
Bomantic  School  If  we  named  here  all  the  imaginative  writers 
of  the  period  1770-1820  who  died  in  their  youth,  or  were  especially 
unhappy  in  their  lives  ;  those  who  fell  into  deep  melancholy,  and 
those  who  perished  by  suicide  ;  the  number  would  be  dismally 
laige.  The  reflections  suggested  by  this  history  of  a  literatura 
out  of  harmony  with  practical  life,  having  hardly  any  basis  in 
religion,  and  uncontrolled  by  a  patient  study  of  art,  are  too  im* 
portant  to  be  dwelt  upon  here.  It  required  a  strong  man,  like 
Goethe,  to  come  out,  but  slightly  injured  from  the  excitement  of 
that  time  of  rash  innovation.  As  we  have  said,  he  was  then 
known  only  as  one  wild  young  poet  among  others,  and  such 
writers  as  the  painter  Mfiller,  Lenz,  Wagner,  and  Elinger  were 
his  friends  or  his  rivals.  A  solitary  tragedy  written  by  Leisewitz, 
and  a  work  by  Wezel — one  of  the  most  miserable  of  the  geniuses 
— were  both  ascribed  to  Goethe,  and  he  was  classified  with  Heinse, 
the  licentious  and  weak  follower  of  Wieland.  In  his  drama  of 
*  Gotz  von  Berlichingen'  and  in  his  '  Sorrows  of  Werther  *  Goethe 
made  himseK  responsible  for  some  of  the  literary  and  moral  errors 
of  his  times  ;  but  his  genius,  even  then,  raised  him  far  above  his 
young  contemporaries.  He  had  another  advantage ;  he  was 
teachable,  and  when  he  went  to  Strassburg  in  1770,  he  found  a 
teacher  in  Herder  who,  with  regard  to  some  of  his  progressive 
but  rather  vague  notions  of  the  destiny  of  literature,  might  be 
classed  with  the  men  of  the  stormy  time.  Herder  was  not 
original  in  poetry,  and  for  the  germs  of  his  philosophy  he  was 
indebted  to  Hamftun.  In  order  to  trace  to  its  source  the  new 
intellectual  movement  of  the  period  we  must  refer  to  Goethe's 
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<  DiefUung  und  Wahrheitf  especially  to  bis  account  of  the  teacliiiig 
he  receiyed  from  Herder  at  the  imiTersity  of  Strassbuig. 

Here  we  find,  in  1770,  the  most  teachable  of  the  young  poets 
of  the  day,  receiving  instruction  from  an  inferior  mind— one 

>'  whose  genius  is  receptive  rather  than  creative.  The  teacher  is  a 
man  with  rounded  features,  a  bold  forehead,  dark  eyes  and  a 

I  mouth  of  pleasant  expression,  when  he  smiles.  He  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  good-looking,  but  he  is  sufifering  from  a  fistula  in  one 
of  his  eyes,  for  which  he  is  expecting  to  undergo  an  operation. 
He  wears  a  clerical  dress,  and  too  often  speaks  in  the  dictatorial 
tone  of  a  schoolmaster,  though  he  is  only  five  years  older  than 
his  pupil— a  young  Apollo,  with  fine  features  and  eyes  of  re- 
markable power,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  the  shade  of  the  invalid's 
chamber.  The  teacher  now  twenty-six  years  old,  has  had  a  hard 
struggle  with  poverty  during  youth.  His  father,  a  very  poor 
schoolmaster,  could  not  afford  to  send  him  to  a  University ;  but 
Herder  studied  surgery  and  then  went  to  KQnigsberg,  where  he 
attended  Kanf  s  lectures.  Since  then,  he  has  been  engaged  as  a 
schoolmaster  and  as  a  preacher ;  but  his  favourite  studies  are 
poetry,  literary  history,  and  the  history  of  culture.  He  is  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  progress,  and  loves  to  preach  about  cos- 
mopolitan philanthropy.  It  is  one  of  his  characteristics  that,  in 
his  earnestness,  he  assumes  an  oracular  tone  which  he  does  not 
put  aside,  though  talking  now,  to  no  ordinary  student,  but  to 
Johann  Wolfgang  Qoethe,  one  of  the  original  geniuses  of  the  age. 
He  is  now  studying  law  at  Strassburg ;  but  what  is  there  that  he 
has  not  studied?  Besides  Latin  and  Greek,  he  reads  French, 
knows  something  of  Hebrew,  and  has  read  many  books  on 
pietiflm,  myeticism,  chemistry,  alchemy,  and  the  fine  arte.  Not 
long  ago,  he  injured  his  health  by  his  efforts  to  master  the 
art  of  etching  on  copper.  His  genius  requires  concentration,  and 
Herder  advises  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  the  popular 

y poetry  of  all  nations  I  'What  we  want,'  says  Herder,  *is  a  poetry 
in  harmony  with  *'the  voices  of  the  peoples"  and  with  the  whole 
heart  of  mankind.  Our  studies  must  be  cosmopolitan,  and  must 
include  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Arabs,  the  med- 
iaeval Franks,  Qermans,  Italians  and  Spaniards,  and  even  the 
songs  and  ballads  of  half  savage  races.  We  must  go  back  to  the 
earliest  times  to  educate  ourselves,  so  that  we  may  write  poetry, 
Aot  for  a  school,  nor  for  a  certain  period,  but  for  all  men  and  for 
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all  time.'  We  see,  in  these  ideas,  tliat  Herder  belongs  to  the  time 
of  '  Stnim  und  Drang '.  There  must  be  a  putting  away  of  old 
things,  and  all  things  must  be  made  new. 

Such  teaching  is  rather  yague,  though  Goethe  listens  to  it  with 
deep  interest ;  but  when  he  asks  for  clear  details  he  is  not  satisfied. 
Herder  wishes  to  stimulate  rather  than  to  instruct  his  pupiL 
Several  tracts,  dingily  printed  on  bad  paper,  are  lying  on  the 
table.  They  have  odd  titles,  such  as  jEsthetica  in  Nuce  (1762X 
and  Soeratic  Memorabilia  (1759).  But  who,  among  the  young 
poetical  readers  of  the  day,  ever  heard  of  the  author's  name — 
Johann  George  Hamann  ?  When  Goethe  has  opened  one  of  these 
odd  tracts,  and  has  tried  to  read  it,  he  finds  something  that 
attracts  attention,  but  he  cannot  understand  it,  and  begs  his 
friend  to  act  as  interpreter.  Herder  only  laughs  and  says : — 
'you  must  read  on,  and  you  will  come  to  the  meaning '.  Goethe 
is  teachable ;  so  he  carries  away  Hamann's  rhapsodies  and  studies 
them.  He  soon  finds  in  them  some  of  Herder's  own  vague 
thoughts,  but  still  more  vaguely  expressed.  If  they  contain 
the  elements  of  a  future  poetry,  it  is  only  as  the  mists  and  clouds 
of  February  maiy  be  said  to  enfold  the  germs  of  a  latent  summer. 
But  Goethe  reads  on  through  the  rhapsody  on  aesthetics,  and  is 
not  seriously  discouraged  even  by  such  passages  as  the  following : — 

Poetry  is  the  mother  tongae  of  the  human  race,  and  is  older  than 
prose,  as  gardening  is  older  than  agriculture,  and  painting  older  than 
writing ;  or  as  song,  parable,  and  barter  are  older  than  declamation, 
syllogism,  and  commerce.  A  deep  sleep  was  the  rest  of  our  primeval 
ancestors,  and  their  exercise  was  a  wild  bacchanal  dance.  Seven  days 
they  would  sit  in  the  silence  of  thought  or  wonder,  and  then  they 
opened  their  mouths  and  uttered  inspired  words.  .  .  ,  Let  the  blame 
lie  where  it  may — outside  or  inside  of  us — ^we  find  now  in  nature  nothing 
more  than  sybilline  leaves  scattered,  here  and  there — '  di^ecti  memJbra 
poeUz '.  To  collect  them  is  the  work  of  the  scientific  man  ;  the  philo- 
sopher has  to  interpret  them  ;  the  poet  must  imitate  them,  or — a 
bolder  aim  I — must  try  to  reduce  them  to  harmony.  .  .  .  The 
book  of  creation  contains  examples  of  universal  thoughts  revealed  from 
God  to  his  creatures  by  means  of  creatures,  and  the  books  of  the 
covenant  contain  examples  of  the  deeper  wisdom  which  God  is  pleased 
to  reveal  to  men  by  men.  The  unity  of  the  Author  is  reflected  in  the 
several  dialects  of  his  works ;  in  all,  what  a  tone  of  unmeasured  height 
and  depth  I 

Through  other  passages  even  more  obscure  than  these,  Gk)ethe 
must  read  patiently,  in  order  to  find  out  Hamann's  meaning. 
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But  something  more  most  be  said  here  of  a  writer  to  whom 
Herder  and  Qoethe  were  indebted. 

JoHANN  Gbobg  Hamann,  bom  in  1730,  at  Eonisberg,  was  for 
some  years  engaged  as  a  clerk,  as  a  private  tutor  and  as  a  com- 
mercial agent.  He  was  nnfortunate  in  the  last-named  capacity, 
and,  after  long  enduring  poverty,  he  gained  a  subordinate  office 
under  government  and  a  small  pension.  His  life  was  marked  by 
strong  contrasts.  He  was  deeply  religious  ;  but  was  not  always 
correct  in  his  morals.  His  principles  were  by  no  means  ascetic. 
His  faith,  though  strangely  expressed,  was  orthodox,  and  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.  While  be 
was  engaged  as  a  commercial  traveller,  he  visited  London,  where 
vexation  on  account  of  some  unfortunate  transactions  led  him  into 
dissipated  habits.  He  recovered  his  moral  strength  by  reading 
the  Bible  ;  or,  as  he  says  (in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Jacobi)  he  was 
lifted  out  of  despair  by  means  of  a  few  despised  texts,  '  aa  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  was  raised  from  his  dungeon  by  the  aid  of  some 
cords  and  old  rags'.  Hamann's  subsequent  misfortunes  were  partly 
the  result  of  Ms  own  imprudence ;  for  he  was  privately  married  to 
a  poor  village  girl,  while  he  was  still  in  very  needy  circumstances, 
and  he  was  heavily  aMcted  by  the  cares  of  his  family.  In  his 
later  years,  several  good  friends — including  Jacobi  and  the 
princess  Qalitzin — assisted  him ;  but  their  aid  came  late,  when  he 
was  worn  out  by  the  adversities  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1788,  at 
the  house  of  the  princess  Galitzin,  near  Munster,  and  was  buried 
in  her  garden,  where  a  stone  was  erected  to  his  memory.  His 
friends  and  disciples  styled  him  'the  Magus  of  the  North '.  Though 
he  wrote  mostly  in  an  oracular  style,  such  men  as  Herder,  Qoethe, 
Jacobi,  and  Jean  Paul  Bichter  were  numbered  among  his  readers, 
and  he  was  respected  by  Lessing,  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  Kant 
The  main  purport  of  his  teaching  may  be  briefly  stated : — Hamann 
was  an  enemy  to  the  cold  rationalism  that  prevailed  in  his  day ; 
but  he  did  not  attempt  to  refute  it  by  logic  He  appealed  to 
his  own  feelings  and  intuitions,  and,  therefore,  must  be  classed 
with  mystics.  For  him  nature,  the  written  word,  and  history,  were 
the  three  forms  of  one  revelation,  and  must  be  all  studied  in  their 
concords.  Hamann  respected .  Kant,  but  rejected  his  exposition 
of  religion  as  rationalistic  or  merely  ethical,  and  on  the  same 
ground,  he  denounced  the  Berlin  philosophy  which,  in  fact,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  deism  of  Voltaire  put  into  German.    The 
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<  enlightened '  had  opposed  and  ridiculed  everything  that  was  not 
oommonplace.  They  disliked  all  such  men  as  Hamann,  Herder^ 
and  Jacobi,  who  talked  of  sentiments  and  inspiration.  For 
Leasing,  the  Berlin  men  were  compelled  to  feel  some  respect ;  but 
In  his  later  years,  he  cared  very  little  for  their  good  opinion,  and 
was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  their  negatiye  notions  about  reli- 
gion. Hamann  was  the  boldest  opponent  of  the  Berlin  school,  and 
though  he  uttered  lus  protests  in  a  rhapsodical  style,  his  words 
had  a  good  purport  He  denounced  self-conceit,  negation  and 
abstraction,  and  would  have  neither  old  traditions  nor  intuitions 
sacrificed  to  a  logic  based  upon  dogmatism.  His  views  of  the 
origin  and  the  purport  of  poetry  found  an  interpreter  in  Herder, 
and  some  of  his  religious  principles  may  be  seen  reflected  in  the 
works  of  his  friend  Fbisdbioh  Hieinbich  Jaoobi,  a  writer  who 
has  been  classed  with  German  philosophers,  though  he  had  neither 
a  system  nor  a  method.  His  chief  works — ^the  letters  'on  Spinoza's 
Theory,'  and  the  Essays  on  *  David  Hume '  and  '  on  Divine  Things 
and  their  Revelation ' — are  mostly  controversial,  but  may  be  re- 
duced to  the  assertion,  that  the  truths  of  morals  and  religion  are 
known  only  by  intuition,  or  faitL  Jacobi  wrote  also  two  imagina- 
tive works — 'Edward  Allwill's  Letters'  and  'Woldemar' — both 
rather  didactic  and  sentimental  than  narrative.  The  purport  of 
the  latter  is  to  show  that  a  high  and  pure  friendship  may  exist 
between  persons  of  opposite  sexes.  As  one  of  the  early  friend» 
of  Qoethe  and  of  other  young  literary  men  of  the  age,  Jacobi 
exerted  some  important  influence  in  his  day.  The  respectful 
reserve  and  caution  for  which  Qoethe  was  remarkable  in  his 
references  to  the  religious  questions  and  interests  of  his  times,  and 
his  dislike  of  theological  and  metaphysical  controversies,  may  be 
partly  ascribed  to  his  acquaintance  with  JacobL  It  is,  however, 
far  clearer  that  Qoethe,  during  his  youth,  was  indebted  for  some 
intellectual  development  to  H^er,  of  whose  theories  and  writings 
some  further  account  must  be  given  here. 

JoHAHN  QoTTFBiED  Hbbdsb,  bom  ui  1744,  passed  his  youth  in 
the  needy  circumstances  already  mentioned  ;  but  gained  a  more 
favourable  position  in  1776,  when  Qoethe  recommended  him  to 
the  Duke  Earl  August  of  Weimar,  by  whom  he  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  court  and  superintendent  of  the  church  district  of 
Weimar.  Here  he  mostiy  resided  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  180a      Some  years  afterwards  the  Duke  erected,  in 
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memory  of   HMer,  a  memorial  tablet  with  the  inscription, 
'  Light,  Love,  Life '.    Daring  the  yeais  when  Qoethe  and  Herder 
lived  as  neighbours  in  the  metropolis  of  German  literature,  their 
friendship  gradually  declined ;  for  throughout  lus  life,  Herder, 
never  succeeded  in  laying  aside  the  schoolmaster-like  tone  that 
had  sometimes  made  his  conversation  disagreeable  at  Straasburg. 
His  later  years  were  overshadowed  by  melancholy,  and  after  all 
his  studies  and  his  contributions  to  literature,  he  often  sighed, 
'  Ah,  my  wasted  life  ! ' 
Herder's  was  a  receptive  genius  and  his  sympathies  were 
"^     catholic     If  any  proof  were  wanted  of  Wordsworth's  theory — 
that  a  great  poet  differs  from  other  imaginative  men  chiefly  in  the 
degree  of  his  energy  of  imagination — ^it  might  be  found  in  Herder. 
He  was  a  poet  who  required  considerable  aids  from  other  minds, 
and  his  original  poems  are  inferior  to  his  versions  of  poems  from 
many  sources.    By  his  '  Voices  of  the  Peoples ' — a  series  of  free 
translations  of  the  popular  songs  and  ballads  of  several  nations — 
and  by  his  '  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry '  (1782)  he  awakened  a 
cosmopolitan  taste  in  imaginative  literature.    In  theology  he  was 
liberal,  but  less  negative  than  the  rationalists.      His  so-called 
philosophy  like  that  of  his  friends  Hamann  and  Jacobi,  was 
founded  on  faith  and  feeling,  but  it  had  no  method,  and  he  was 
quite  out  of  his  depth  when  he  attempted  to  refute  Kant     In  his 
unfinished  work, '  Ideas  for  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  of  Man- 
X  kind '  (1784-91)  he  suggested  the  aims  and  the  outlines  of  that 
I   comprehensive  study ;  but  his  knowledge  though  very  extensive  in 
I    some  departments,  was  not  equal  to  the  task  of  filling  up  the  out- 
lines of  such  a  philosophy.    His  best  work — the  popidar  songs 
>    and  baUads  of  many  nations — is  divided  into  six  books,  containing 
respectively,  songs  from  the  North,  from  the  South,  and  from  the 
Korth-west,  Scandinavian  lyrics,  old  German  songs  and  some 
specimens  of  the  poetry  of  half-savage  tribes.  It  was  characteristic 
of  Herder  that  he  accepted  as  genuine  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian.      In  other  translations  and  imitations  he  directed  the 
attention  of  his  readers  to  oriental  poetry.    The  whole  aim  of  his 
literary  labours  seemed  to  be  to  make  the  Germans  forget  the 
.  \di8tinctive  character  of  their  own  land  and  recognise  themselves  as 
citizens  of  the  world.    Such  teaching  was  too  readily  accepted  by 
Goethe.    *  National  literature,'  said  he, '  is  of  little  importance  ; 
the  age  of  a  world-literature  is  at  hand,  and  every  one  ought  to 
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work  in  order  to  accelerate  the  coining  of  this  new  era.'  There  is 
some  truth  in  this ;  but  it  may  be  maintained  also  that  distinct 
national  literatjpes  are  wanted  to  make  a  true  world-literature, 
fM^  just  as  distinct  outlines  and  colours  are  required  for  a  painting, 
however  ^Eannonious.  A  whole  in  which  all  the  parts  are 
absorbed  and  lost  can  have  no  life.  Lessing,  it  is  said,  reformed 
style  and  made  German  poetry  artistic ;  but  Herder  inspired  it 
with  a  new  spirit  and  purport  This  does  not  fstirly  and  fully 
describe  the  difference  between  the  two  men.  Lessing  en- 
deavoured— at  least  in  his  *  Minna  von  Bamhelm' — to  make 
poetic  literature  national,  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  that 
example  had  been  followed.  Whatever  may  be  the  advantages 
of  cosmopolitian  studies  for  the  historian  or  the  philosopher,  they 
have  a  subordinate  value  in  poetry.  Who  is  there  that  would 
sacrifice  one  of  Wordsworth's  local  poems  closely  attached  for 
ever  to  one  of  his  haunts  in  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  for 
the  sake  of  any  versions  that  he  might  have  given  us  of  oriental 
legends?  Why  should  not  every  nation,  while  cultivating  an 
acquaintance  with  foreign  literature,  preserve  its  own  distinct 
character;  or  why  should  the  expressions  of  poetic  genius  in 
various  coimtries  be  less  diversified  than  their  climate  and  their 
vegetation?  We  do  not  go  to  India  to  see  the  trees  and  the 
grasses  of  English  valleys.  '  A  man  who  would  do  anything 
good  in  art,'  says  Qoethe,  *  must  hold  himself  within  his  proper 
bounds  ; '  and  so  must  a  nation.  These  are  considerations  that 
may,  perhaps,  tend  to  limit  the  praises  bestowed  on  the  vague 
universalism  of  Herder.  In  his  times  G^erman  poetry  had  a  wide 
enough  field  to  wander  in  without  travelling  into  all  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  in  search  of  topics.  For  how  littie  had  been 
told  of  a  land  where  the  enthusiasm  of  the  crusades,  the  contests 
of  Rome  with  the  Empire,  the  struggle  of  the  towns  with  the 
barons,  and  such  events  as  occupied  the  centuries  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  seventeenth,  had  been  hardly  described,  save  by 
dry  chroniclers.  From  all  this  life  and  reality  Herder  turned 
attention  away  to  meditations  on  universal  history,  and  his  ex- 
ample had  a  considerable  effect  on  his  contemporaries  and  his 
followers. 

With  regard  to  his  style.  Herder,  cannot,  for  a  moment,  be 
compared  with  Lessing.  It  must  be  allowed,  that  in  treating  of 
such  themes  as  the  spirit  and  purport  of  poetry,  he  was  more 
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tzpoeed  to  the  danger  of  falling  into  VBgneness  tlian  Leasing  could 
be  when  writing  of  form  and  constraction ;  but,  even  when  he 
profesaes  to  be  critical,  Herder  is  too  often  declamatory.  He  is  a 
preacher  who  appeals  to  his  own  feelings  for  a  proof  that  be 
rightly  interprets  the  scriptures.  His  sentiments  will  not  allow 
his  thoughts  to  develop  themselves  clearly.  His  views  are  very 
wide,  but,  like  pictures  cast  on  a  screen  by  a  magic  lantern,  they 
lose  in  light  and  definition  as  much  aa  they  gain  in  extent  Her- 
der was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  fl^nimfttiTig  m(\n^ncA  he  exerted 
on  the  minds  of  several  of  his  contemporaries. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 
SEVENTH  PERIOD.    1770-1880. 

*O0tZ  von  BERLICHINOEN'— 'WEBTHER'8  LEIDEN'— the  KEN  OF 
'STURM  UND  D&ANO'— THE  HAINBUND— PROSE  WRITERS. 

In  1773,  the  drama  of  *G5tz  von  BerUchingen '  was  published 
without  the  author^s  name,  and  was  generally  received  with 
enthusiastic  admiratioiL     In  several  respects  it  realised  the  ideal 
desiderated  by  *the  originals,'  or  the  literary  men  of  revolutionary 
tendencies.    It  was  a  national  drama,  and  the  character  of  its 
hero,  Gotz  of  the  iron  hand,  one  of  the  latest  survivors  of  the 
old  BUUrikum  (knighthood),  was  not  too  remote  from  popular 
sympathies.    He  had  given  proofs  of  generosity  in  the  time  of 
the  Peasants'  War.     In  his  biography  written  by  himself,  he 
describes  in  a  tone  of  childlike  innocence  such  exploits  as  would 
now  be  called  robberies,  and  the  frank  and  kind  expression  of 
the  author's  portrait  can  leave  no  doubt  of  his  sincerity.     He 
lived  in  the  days  when  the  princes  were  making  use  of  the 
Beformation  as  a  pretext  for  exalting  themselves  on  the  ruins  of 
the  BUterthum^  and  he  fought,  as  he  believed,  for  the  right 
Groethe  departed  rather  widely  from  the  facts  of  his  hero's  auto- 
biography, and  gave  expression  in  Gotz  to  some  of  the  revolu- 
tionary notions  prevalent  when  the  drama  appearetl.    The  play 
was  written  in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the  French  drama,  and 
therefore  was  hailed  as  being  in  accordance  with  Lessing's  theory 
and  Klopstock's  patriotism  ;  while  *the  originals' — the  men  who 
would  derive  all  their  morality  from  crude  nature — were  charmed 
by  the    scene    in   which    'brother   Martin'    declaims    against 
monasticism.      On  the  other  hand,  Gotz  gave  offence  to  aU 
admirers  of  the  French  theatre,  including  the  king,  who  spoke  of 
the  new  national  drama  as  '  a  detestable  imitation  of  bad  English 
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plays,*  and  *  fall  of  disgusting  platitudes '.  This  critique  might 
have  been  fairly  applied,  in  all  its  severity,  to  a  series  of  wild, 
shapeless  *  Ritter  dramas,'  called  into  existence  by  the  success  of 
Q5tz.  Nothing  indeed  can  be  said  in  favour  of  the  model  itself 
as  a  work  of  art ;  for  it  is  only  a  series  of  scenes,  each  having  a 
separate  life  and  interest  Its  greatest  and  most  permanent  merit 
is  found  in  its  truly  popular  style. 

A  still  greater  success  followed  the  publication  of  the  senti- 
mental romance,  *  The  Sorrows  of  Werther,'  which  first  apx>eaied, 
without  the  author's  name,  in  1774.  It  was  soon  translated 
into  several  languages  and  circulated  throughout  Europe.  Some 
parts  of  the  work  were,  doubtless,  founded  on  the  writer's  own 
experience ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was  a  Proteus  in 
his  sympathies.  The  fate  of  Jerusalem,  a  young  man  with  whom 
Goethe  had  but  a  slight  acquaintance,  was  described  in  connec- 
tion with  several  fictitious  circumstancea  The  heroine  Char- 
lotte— one  of  Qothe's  friends  when  he  lived  at  Wetzlar — ^was 
afterwards  married  to  a  man  whose  character  was  falsely  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  that  of  '  Albert,'  the  weak  husband  in  the 
romance.  The  public  accepted  the  'Sorrows  of  Werther'  as  a 
faithful  biography  of  Jerusalem,  and,  for  a  time,  the  incidents  of 
the  story  were  talked  of  as  well-known  facts  that  had  taken  place 
at  Wetzlar.  *  Lotte ' — afterwards,  Frau/  Kestner — ^became  cele- 
brated as  a  heroine,  while  her  husband  felt  annoyed  because  it 
was  imagined  that  he  had  been  described  under  the  disguise  of 
Albert  Travellers  came  to  Wetzlar  to  find  some  relics  of  the 
melancholy  man  who  died  for  love,  and  the  landlord  of  an  inn. 
there,  to  please  his  visitois,  raised  a  small  mound  of  earth  in  his 
garden,  and,  for  a  trifling  gratuity,  exhibited  it  as  '  the  grave  of 
the  unfortunate  Werther '.  All  the  blame  of  this  extravagance 
must  not  be  cast  on  Qoethe.  His  sentimental  romance  was  the 
effect  of  a  literary  epidemic  that  might  be  traced  back  at  least  as 
for  as  to  the  English  novels  of  Richardson,  whose  influence  had 
been  very  extensive  in  Germany.  Even  such  a  recluse  meta- 
physician as  Kant  had  loved  to  read  of  the  sorrows  of  '  Pamela ' 
and  '  Clarissa  Harlowe '.  Many  of  the  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
'  Werther '  were  readers  who  thought  Ossian  a  greater  poet  than 
Homer.  A  dreamy  sentimentality  prevailed,  and  Qoethe  sympa- 
thised with  the  feeling.  The  epidemic  was  spread,  but  was  not 
created,  by  Gk>ethe's  romance.      It  was  a  dream  of  his  youth — 
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a  morbid  dream.  Schopenhauer,  the  arch  cynic,  regrets  that 
€k)ethe  employed  his  genius  so  often  to  write  of  love,  but  admits 
that  the  topic  is  hardly  to  be  avoided  ;  for,  says  he,  gravely,  ^it 
will  intrude  itself  everywhere,  disturbing  the  plans  of  statesmen, 
and  the  meditations  of  philosophers '.  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach, 
in  his  '  TitureV  had  long  before  made  the  same  apology,  but  in  a 
far  more  poetical  style. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  thaf  the  tendency  of  Goethe's 
earliest  romance  was  enervating,  and  he  was  soon  convinced  of 
his  error.  He  then  wrote  his  *  Triumph  of  Sentimentality '  as 
a  satirical  antidote  to  '  Werther' ;  but  the  medicine  had  no  great 
effect  The  romance  had  been  recommended,  not  only  by  its 
purport,  but  also  by  its  excellent  style,  of  which  one  proof  is  the 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  translated  into  French. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  *  Werther'  was  followed  by 
a  crowd  of  imitations  barely  worth  mentioning.  Among  them  the 
tedious  romance  of  'Siegwart'  by  Johann  Mabtin  Millsb, 
might  be  referred  to  as  one  that  enjoyed  a  remarkable  popularity. 
We  notice  a  few  other  inferior  writers  of  fiction  in  these  times, 
because  their  productions  serve  to  show  by  contrast  the  merits  of 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  whose  best  works  were  written  in  defiance 
of  the  degraded  taste  that  prevailed  in  their  days.  We  cannot 
fairly  estimate  such  works  as  'Iphigenia'  and  '  Wilhelm  Tell,'  if 
we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  lower  poetical  literature  that 
found  numerous  admirers,  from  the  days  of  Elinger  and  Lenz  to 
the  times  when  Iffland  and  Eotzebue  had  possession  of  the  Qerman 
stage. 

Goethe's  young  contemporaries  belonged  to  two  classes — ^the  m^ 
of  the  Gottingen  School  (the  '  Hainbund  *),  and  <  the  originals,' 
already  generally  described.  It  is  among  the  latter  that  we  find 
the  more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  imaginative  literature  of 
the  age.  Its  worst  errors  may  be  sufficientiy  indicated  by  a  brief 
reference  to  the  writings  of  Wilhelm  Heinse  (1749-1803X  who 
in  his  youth  was  patronised  by  Father  Gleim,  and  afterwards  was 
an  imitator  of  Wieland.  It  is  enough  to  mention  his  romance  of 
'  Ardinghello  and  the  Fortunate  Islands'  as  a  specimen  of  debased 
fiction,  of  which  the  contents  are  as  impure  as  the  treatment  is 
nnartistic  The  less  offensive  parts  of  the  book  consist  of  some 
dreamy  attempts  to  describe  works  of  art  To  pass  over  all  the 
worst  parts  of  the  story — ^its  sentimentality  on  the  subject  of 
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MendBliip  may  be  noticed  as  one  of  the  errors  from  which  eren 
the  early  writings  of  Qoethe  are  comparatively  free.  There  is 
nothing  real  and  manly  in  Heinse's  notions  of  friendship,  and  his 
language  is  so  full  of  bad  taste  that  it  can  hardly  be  quoted.  This 
is  the  style  in  which  he  represents  the  sudden  formation  of  '  an 
everlasting  bond  of  friendship ' — '  he  sprang  up  from  his  chair  so 
violently  that  the  glasses  were  knocked  off  the  table,  as  he  ex- 
claimed: "Oh  happy,  singular,  wonderful  coincidence !  so  youngs 
80  handsome,  and  so  full  of  good  sense  and  experience  !  we  must 
be  friends  for  evermore  !  nothing  shall  part  us — darling  of  my 
soul!"' 

When  we  turn  to  notice  another  prevalent  fault — ^the  taste  for 
such  violent,  unartistic  writing  as  is  now  called  '  sensational ' — 
we  see  at  once  the  distance  existing  between  Qoethe  and  his 
young  contemporaries,  the  dramatic  authors,  Lenz  and  Elinger. 
About  the  time  when  he  was  writing  *Gotz  von  Berlichingen,' 
Gk)ethe  became  acquainted  with  these  sensational  playwrights 
They  had  read  Shakspere,  and  had  been  carried  away  by  the 
vehemence  of  his  dramatic  power,  but  had  learned  nothing  of  the 
art  by  which  that  power  was  controlled.  The  result  was  that 
they  wrote  some  deplorable  dramas,  which,  however,  found 
admirers. 

JoHANN  Eeinhold  Lbnz,  bom  in  1750,  studied  at  Konisberg, 
and  was  for  some  time  employed  as  a  private  tutor  before  he  came 
to  Weimar.  There  he  made  himself  noticeable  for  his  defiance  of 
the  conventions  of  polite  society,  and  was  soon  compelled  to  leave 
the  town.  He  afterwards  lived  at  Zttrich  and  in  Russia,  was 
afflicted  with  insanity,  and  died  in  very  miserable  circumstances 
in  1792.  In  his  dramas — such  as  'Der  Hofmeister,'  and  'Die 
Soldaten'  (1774-76) — ^he  mingled  comedy  with  tragedy,  and  treated 
with  an  equal  contempt  the  rules  of  art,  and  those  of  decency. 
His  contemporary  Frisdrich  Maximilian  von  Elinger,  bom 
in  1752,  was  a  far  stronger  man  in  intellect  and  character,  and 
his  worst  personal  eccentricity,  during  youth,  seems  to  have  been 
his  dislike  of  a  complete  suit  of  dothes.  But  this  is  only  what 
was  said  by  Wieland  who  was  the  enemy  of  all  men  of  Klingei^s 
school  After  visiting  Weimar,  where  Goethe  treated  him 
kindly,  KUnger  was  engaged  for  some  time  in  writing  for  the 
Leipzig  theatre.  His  dramas  'Sturm  und  Drang,'  'Die  Zwillinge,' 
<  Konradin,'  '  Der  Gimstling,'  and  others  are,  with  regard  to  their 
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offences  against  good  taste,  worse  than  lus  didactic  romances, 
though  these  are  also  destitute  of  moderation  and  sobriety.  His 
purport  in  most  of  his  prose-fictions  is  severely  moral ;  but  he 
thinks  it  necessary  to  teach  ethics  by  exposing  crimes  and  miseries 
in  all  their  bare  deformity,  and  by  the  use  of  unchastened  lan- 
guage, such  as  we  find  in  'Fausfs  Life,  Actions  and  Doom'. 
Klinger's  best  romance — '  The  Man  of  the  World,  and  the  Poet' 
(1798) — is  morose  and  misanthropic  in  its  tone,  but  contains 
useful  warnings  for  idle  dreamera  In  his  'Meditations  and 
Thoughts  on  the  World  and  on  Literature'  (1802),  he  gives  his 
severe  notions  on  ethics  in  a  style  less  tedious  than  that  of  his 
romances.  Of  these  it  will  be  enough  to  notice  very  briefiy  one 
— 'Faust' — as  a  specimen  of  the  taste  for  demonology  prevalent 
in  Klinger's  day.  When  Faust  is  summoned  to  his  doom,  he  de- 
fies the  arch  enemy  in  words  so  daring  that,  says  £[linger :  'never 
since  Pandemonium  was  founded,  was  there  such  a  silence  as  now 
reigned  throughout  the  abodes  of  everlasting  lamentation  ! '  In 
short,  Faust  frightened  all  the  demons.  In  another  passage, 
when  the  tempter  appears  in  his  true  form  before  his  victim,  the 
scene  is  thus  described  :  '  Sat^  towers  up  to  a  gigantic  height ; 
Ms  eyes  glow  like  thunder-clouds  from  which  the  beams  of  the 
setting  sun  are  reflected  ;  his  breathings  are  like  the  sighings  of 
a  tempest  through  chasms,  when  the  crust  of  the  earth  is  burst 
open ;  the  earth  groans  beneath  his  feet,  and  his  hair,  through 
which  a  storm  is  raving,  floats  around  his  head  like  the  tail  of  a 
threatening  comet ! '  Another  of  the  young  men  classed  with 
'the  originals,'  the  painter,  Friedrigh  M9ller  (1750-1823) 
treated  the  same  subject  in  his  'Faust'  but  hardly  with  such 
energy  as  Elinger  displayed.  In  'Genoveva,'  a  drama  and  in 
several  of  his  baUads  and  idylls,  Mflller  wrote  in  a  natural  and 
popular  style,  and,  in  some  respects,  anticipated  the  tendencies  of 
the  Romantic  School  in  poetical  literature. 

Friedrich  Daniel  Schubart,  bom  in  1739,  may  be  men- 
tioned here ;  for  though  he  was  not  personally  associated  with 
the  writers  above  named,  his  characteristics  belong  mostly  to  the 
time  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  He  was  a  Suabian  schoolmaster,  and  a 
man  of  versatile  abilities.  At  one  time  he  supported  himself  as  a 
teacher  of  music,  then  as  a  public  reciter  of  poetry,  and  lastly,  as 
the  editor  of  a  newspaper  die  DeuUche  Chronxk,  notorious  for  its 
audacity.    Writers  of  Schubarf  s  biography  have  described  him, 
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on  one  side,  as  a  dissolute  man,  on  the  other,  as  a  patriot    He 
had  good  talents  for  music  and  poetical  declamation  and  was 
often  well  paid  for  his  services  ;  but  he  had  everywhere  the  mis- 
fortune of  finding  or  making  enemies.    He  was  expelled  firom  hia 
place  as  organist  at  Ludwigsburg  for  writing  a  parody  on  the 
litany.    After  that  he  was  patronised  at  Mannheim,  but  soon 
made  himself  unwelcome  there,  and  his  usual  bad  fortune  haunted 
him  when  he  went  to  Mttnchen.    Then  he  started  *  The  German 
Chronicle '  at  Augsbui^,  where  he  had  a  brilliant  success  as  a  re- 
citer of  poetiy.    Again  he  made  enemies,  and  was  driven  away  to 
Ulm,  where  he  continued  to  publish  his  paper.    Having  given 
offence  to  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  the  editor  of  the  chronicle 
was  enticed  into  the  domains  of  that  ruler,  and  there  was  sen- 
tenced, without  any  form  of  trial,  to  suffer  ten  years'  imprison- 
ment   In  his  own  account  of  this  transaction  he  wrote,  with 
some  pathos,  of  his  separation  from  his  family ;  but  he  forgot  to 
confess  that  he  had  been  a  careless  husband  and  father.    The 
imprisonment   was   a  most  despotic  act;   but  it  should   be 
added  that  Schubarf s  faithful  wife  and  his  family  were  better 
cared  for  while  he  was  kept  in  confinement  than  they  had  been 
sometimes  when  he  was  at  liberty  to  provide  for  their  wants. 
After  his  release,  he  returned  to  his  old  habits  of  dissipation,  and 
died  in  1791.    In  literature,  he  partly  represents  a  taste  for 
the  grotesque  and  horrible,  expressed  in  ballads  beginning  with 
such  lines  as  : — 

'  See  you  the  blood-stain  on  the  wall  f ' 

or, 

'  Ha  1  here's  one  bone  and  here's  another  ! " 

Qoethe,  in  his  grotesque  ballad,  ^e  Skeletons'  Dance,'  showed  that, 
if  he  chose,  he  could  excel  Schubart  in  this  sensational  style : — 

'Then  ah  I  what  a  dance  in  the  churchyard  lone  1 
And  oh  1  what  a  clatter  of  bone  upon  bone.' 

Schubart's  poem,  entitled  '  the  Vault  of  the  Princes '  was  gene- 
rally admired  in  his  day.  A  few  verses  may  serve  to  show 
another  literary  trait  of  the  times,  declamation  on  the  wickedness 
of  ruling  families  : — 

'  And  here  they  lie  I  these  ashes  of  proud  princes, 

Once  clad  in  bright  array ; 
Here  lie  their  bones — all  in  the  dismal  glimmer 

Of  the  pale  dying  day. 
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And  their  old  coffina  in  the  yaolt  are  gleaming 

Like  rotten  timber  side  by  side  ; 
And  silver  family-shields  are  fainUy  shining — 

Their  last  display  of  pride. 

Oh,  wake  them  not — the  scotuges  of  their  racei 

Earth  has  for  them  no  room  I 
Soon,  soon  enough  will  over  them  be  rattling 

The  thunders  of  their  doom.' 

Though  their  offences  against  good  taste,  morals  and  rules  of 
art  were  hardly  pardonable,  the  sensational  poets,  already  so 
often  referred  to,  were  progressive  in  some  of  their  innovations, 
and  an  excuse  may  be  found  for  their  extravagance  when-  it  is 
contrasted  with  the  tameness  of  the  so-called  poetry  of  the 
<  Hainbund '.  This  union  the  latest  of  formal  associations  of  literary 
men  in  the  times  of  Klopetock,  was  formed  by  several  young 
students  of  Gottingen,  and  in  a  manner  suited  to  their  sentimental 
taste.  They  were  assembled  one  evening,  near  a  clump  of  oak- 
trees  in  a  field,  while  the  moon  was  shining  clearly.  Here  they 
i^reed  together  to  form  a  school  for  the  culture  of  patriotic  poetry, 
and  pledged  themselves  to  act  honestly  towards  each  other  in  their 
exchanges  of  criticism.  Their  meeting  ended  with  the  ceremony 
of  crowning  themselves  with  oak-leaves.  In  nationality  they 
endeavoured  to  make  themselves  worthy  followers  of  Klopetock. 
On  the  anniversary  of  his  birthday  (1773)  they  assembled  to 
honour  their  master,  and  on  the  same  occasion,  they  burned 
Wieland's  portrait  and  some  of  his  writings.  Both  the  *  Hain- 
bund '  men  and  the  men  of  Sturm  und  Drang  disliked  Wieland  ; 
the  former,  because  he  had  introduced  a  foreign  and  licentious  taste ; 
the  latter,  because  he  cared  for  rules  of  art  and  had  common-sense 
enough  to  know  that  Klinger  was  not  a  second  Shakspere.  On 
the  whole,  the  Qottingen  men  of  the  '  Hainbxmd  *  were  conser- 
yatives  in  poetry,  and  their  representative^  Voss,  wrote  bitterly 
against  all  the  innovations  of  the  original  geniuses  and  against 
those  of  their  successors,  the  Romantic  School.  ~But  tlie  '  Hain- 
bund '  prodnce3  no  great  poets.  Burger,  the  most  powerful  of  the 
men  associated  with  the  union,  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  one  of 
its  members.  With  regard  to  his  cultivation  of  a  popular  style  in 
ballads,  he  might  be  reckoned  among  Herder's  disciples,  while  in 
other  respects,  he  was  associated  with  the  sensational  schooL 

GoTTFBiED  August  B^boeb,  bom  on  the  first  day  of  1748, 
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Studied  at  Halle  and  Gottmgen,  and  during  lus  youth,  was  at- 
tracted by  the  charms  of  English  poetry ;  especially  by  Shak- 
spere's  plays  ai^d  Percy's  ballads.  Of  the  latter  he  translated 
several,  but  deviated  considerably  from  their  simplicity,  in  order 
to  suit  a  taste  for  so-called  poetic  diction.  Bttrger^s  practical  life 
was  irregular  and  unhappy.  However  great  his  sins  might  have 
been,  he  was  severely  punished  in  his  third  marriage.  A  senti- 
mental and  frivolous  woman  pretended  to  be  fascinated  by  some  of 
his  poems,  and  wrote  to  him  in  verse,  offering  her  services  as  a 
mother  to  his  three  children.  He  was  weak  enough  to  accept  the 
offer,  but  he  soon  bitterly  repented.  This  third  wife  made  him 
\vretched  for  two  years  and  then  left  him,  about  the  time  when  his 
literary  reputation  was  attacked  by  the  severest  criticism  ever 
written  by  Schiller.  There  was  only  one  consolation  left  for 
BUrger — his  death,  which  took  place  in  1794.  It  was  a  miserable 
spectacle  to  see  the  woman  who  had  embittered  his  last  four 
years,  when,  after  his  decease,  she  travelled  about  the  countiy  and 
made  small  profits  by  reciting  his  ballads  with  affected  pathoa. 

Bttrger  had  great  merits  of  style  and  versification.  His  wild 
spectral  ballad  of  *  Leonora'  was  rapidly  spread  through  Qermany 
and  soon  translated  into  several  languages.  An  English  version 
was  Sir  Walter  Scott's  first  publication.  Other  ballads,  such  as 
*  Lenardo  and  Blandine '  and  '  the  Pastor's  Daughter  of  Tauben- 
hain '  were  generally  admired  for  their  graphic  and  popular  style, 
though  in  some  respects  they  were  severely  criticised.  Several  of 
Burger's  songs  are  good,  and  his  sonnets  are  excellent  The 
opinions  of  critics  have  been  divided  respecting  the  poet's  general 
merits.  Those  who  have  praised  him  highly  have  spoken  chiefly 
of  lus  best  ballads  and  of  a  few  of  his  lyrical  poems,  while  they 
have  studied  rather  the  style  than  the  purport  of  his  poetical 
works.  Others,  who  have  viewed  his  poems  as  a  whole,  and  have 
had  regard  to  their  purport,  as  well  as  to  their  fluent  versification, 
have  censured  the  poet  for  his  want  of  refinement,  and  for  such 
passages  of  inflation  or  bad  taste  as  are  found  in  his  Ritter  Karl 
von  Eichenhorsty  Frcm  Schnips,  '  the  Rape  of  Europa,'  and  even  in 
one  of  his  prettiest  lyrical  poems,  '  the  Hamlet '.  But  however 
critics  may  differ  on  the  general  merits  of  Biirger,  they  must  agree 
in  praising  his  melodious  versification  which,  though  it  has  the 
characteristics  of  ease  and  simplicity,  was  the  result  of  careful 
study.    Elopstock,  in  his  old  age,  when  talking  with  Wordsworth, 
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expressed  bis  belief  that  Biirger  was  a  moie  genuine  poet  than 
either  Goethe  or  Schiller.  This  strange  judgment  was  pronounced 
in  1798,  when  Schiller  had  published  his  finest  ballads. 

JoHANN  HsiNBiCH  VosB  (1761-1826)  the  best  scholar  among 
the  men  of  the  *  Hainbund,'  was  far  more  respectable  os  a  trans- 
lator of  Homer  than  os  an  original  poet  He  wrote  in  tedious 
hexameter  verses  a  long  idyll-epic  called  *  Luiae '  (1784),  which 
suggested  to  Goethe  the  form  of  his  'Hermann  and  Dorothea'. 
In  other  respects,  these  two  poems  should  hardly  be  named  on  one 
page.    It  has  been  absurdly  said  that  the  notion  of  domestic 

*  comfort '  is  peculiarly  English,  but  the  whole  purport  of  one  of 
the  idylls  of  Voss  is  to  expatiate  on  the  snug  and  soothing  circum- 
stances of  a  country  parson.  Voss  was  a  great  enemy  of  all 
romance  and  mysticism,  and  admired  a  clear,  didactic  tendency, 
such  as  is  well  adapted  for  catechisms  and  reading-books  in 
elementary  schools.  He  was  an  industrious  man  of  highly  respect- 
able character  and  scholarship,  but  was  intensely  prosaic,  and 
avoided,  not  only  everything  that  could  be  called  fantastic  and 
unreal,  but  almost  every  thought  that  would  rise  above  the  level 
of  commonplace.  His  rural  epic  'Luise,'  is  divided  into  three 
idylls  : — ^in  the  first,  a  walk  through  a  wood  is  described  ;  then 
the  pastor  of  Grunau — the  heroine's  father— joins  his  family  in  a 
pic-nic  party  on  the  bank  of  a  stream,  and,  when  every  minute 
incident  of  the  excursion  has  been  tediously  described,  all  the 
insipid  characters  return  to  the  vicarage.  The  second  idyll  is 
hardly  more  lively,  for  here  a  young  man  named  Walter  (of  whom 
we  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  is  betrothed  to  Luise)  pays  a 
visit  to  the  old  parson  of  Grtinau  and  finds  Luise  fast  asleep.  In 
the  third  idyll  Walter  and  Luise  are  married.  No  reason  what- 
ever is  assigned  why  the  reader  should  feel  sympathy  with  any 
of  the  characters  introduced,  for  they  are  hardly  distinguished  by 
more  than  their  names,  and  they  all  talk  the  same  commonplaces. 
Voss  was  proud  of  this  idyll-epic,  and  preferred  his  own  creation, 

*  Luise,'  to  Goethe's  heroine,  *  Dorothea '.  *  They  may  say  what 
they  please  in  favour  of  Dorothea,'  said  Voss,  'she  w  not  my 
Luise,'  a  statement  afterwards  universally  accepted,  though  not 
in  the  sense  the  author  intended.  Voss  was  the  representative  of 
a  class  of  versifiers,  including  such  names  as  Neuffer,  Kosegarten, 
and  Schmidt,  whose  chief  characteristic  was  their  extreme  home- 
liness.   Take  away  all  the  poetry,  humour  and  sentiment  from 
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some  passages  of  Goldsmith's  '  Deserted  Village '  and  the  *  Vicar 
of  Wakefield/  and  leave  only  some  descriptions  of  homely  articles 
of  furniture,  and  the  result  might  be  something  like  the  idylls 
written  by  Voss.  As  they  must  be  ranked  thus  low  in  art^  it  is 
pleasant  to  say  anything  in  favour  of  their  moral  purport  They 
express  contentment  in  circimistances  of  moderate  prosperity,  and 
such  natural  piety  as  is  likely  to  be  fostered  by  a  general  sense  of 
comfort 

The  names  of  a  few  other  associates  of  the  *  Hainbund '  might 
be  mentioned  here,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  hatdly  rose 
above  mediocrity.  There  might  be  found  one  or  two  exceptions 
to  this  statement  Johakn  Anton  Leisewttz  (1752-1806)  wrote 
one  tragedy,  JvJms  von  Tarent^  which  was  praised  by  Lessing  and 
contained  some  passages  of  powerful  pathos.  Matthias  Claudius 
(1740-1815),  known  also  by  his  pseudonym  ^Asmus,'  wrote 
several  good  lyrics  expressive  of  simple  pious  feelings,  such  as  are 
found  in  his  'Evening  Hymn'  and  his  ' Peasant's  Evening  Song'. 
His  EkeinioeinUed  is  national  and  popular. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  inferior  poetical  writers  to  indicate 
the  literary  tendencies  of  the  times  when  Qoethe  was  educating 
himself  as  a  poet  A  few  years  passed  away,  and  the  author  of 
'Gotz'  and  Hhe  Sorrows  of  Werther'  had  left  far  behind  him  the 
wild  nature-worship  of  his  youth,  and  had  produced  such  true 
works  of  art  as  *  Iphigenia,'  '  Egmont,'  '  Tasso,'  as  well  as  some 
parts  of  '  Faust,'  and  many  beautiful  lyrical  poems  and  ballads. 
Before  we  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  this  second  period  in 
Qoethe's  literary  biography,  it  may  be  well  to  notice  the  works  of 
a  few  prose-writers  belonging  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  period 
1770-1830. 

Among  writers  of  harmleRfl  and  amusing  fictions  Johann 
MuBiEUB  (1735-87),  the  author  of  many  stories  founded  on  old 
popular  legends  may  be  mentioned,  with  some  praise  of  his  lively 
and  fluent  style,  though  his  best  work,  a  series  of  Fairy  Tales, 
has  been  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  later  collections  of  old 
popular  myths,  edited,  as  Kinder-imd  HaumUirchen^  by  the 
brothers  Grimm.  On  the  ground  that  harmless  faiiy  tales  are 
better  than  misrepresentations  of  real  life,  we  may  leave  unnamed 
many  empty  novels  and  wild  romances  containing  neither  truth 
nor  poetry.  A  romance  written  in  the  form  of  *  Travels  in  the 
South  of  France '  by  Moritz  August  von  THihoiSL  (1738-1817) 
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was  distmguislied  from  the  crowd  bj  its  lively  style,  and  by  some 
tme  observations  of  life  in  France,  but  it  was  partly  based  on 
Wieland's  notions  of  monds  and  contained  some  imitations  of 
Sterne's  'Sentimental  Journey'. 

Another  imitator  of  Sterne  was  Thxodor  Gottlibb  vok 
HiFFEL  (1741-96),  the  writer  of  some  books  partly  narrative  and 
autobiographical  but  mostly  didactic,  in  which  there  is  no  want 
of  verBatile  talent,  though  order  and  deamess  of  arrangement 
are  utterly  neglected.  If  we  may  trust  Hippel's  biographers,  his 
life  was  a  series  of  contradictions  and  in  its  want  of  logical 
sequence  was  like  his  writings.  To  gain  the  means  of  supporting 
himself  and  a  wife,  he  studied  law,  and  with  such  industry  and 
raccess  that  he  gained  what  might  be  called  wealth  in  his  times, 
but  instead  of  manying,  as  he  had  intended,  he  contented  himw>lf 
with  writing  a  book  'On  Matrimony,'  in  which  he  laid  down 
roles  for  the  conduct  of  husbands  and  wives.  It  is  noticeable  as 
being  one  of  the  earliest  arguments  in  favour  of  'the emancipation 
of  women '.  Imitation  of  Sterne  is  found  merely  in  the  erratic 
form  of  HippeVs  works.  His  best  thoughts  were  borrowed  from 
Kant,  whose  lectures  he  had  attended.  The  eccentricity  of  Sterne 
was  more  closely  imitated  in  '  Tobias  Enaut,'  a  strange  romance, 
at  one  time  falsely  ascribed  to  Wieland,  who  did  however  write 
a  fiavourable  review  of  it  The  author,  Johann  KabXi  Wezel, 
who  wrote  several  other  fictions  and  some  plays,  was  afflicted,  in 
1786,  with  a  delusion  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature.  He 
placed  over  a  series  of  his  own  works  in  his  library  the  inscription 
Opera  Dei  Wezelii,  retired  from  society  into  profound  solitude,  and 
remained  in  this  state  of  mind  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1819.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  times  that  one  of  Wezel's 
works  was  ascribed  to  Qoethe. 

Many  examples  might  be  quoted  from  the  novelists  and  romance 
writers,  of  morbid  thought  and  sentiment,  of  license  supposing 
itself  to  be  liberty,  and  of  extravagance  mistaken  for  a  proof  of 
geniu&  The  chief  characteristic  of  numerous  productions  in 
prose-fiction  was  their  total  want  of  union  with  practical  life  and  its 
realities.  The  words  sobriety  and  moderation,  when  applied  to 
literature  were  in  these  times  regarded  as  severe  terms  of  reproach. 
One  of  the  most  extravagant  and  absurd  fictions, '  the  Adventures 
of  Baron  Miinchhaufien,'  may  be  named  here,  because  its 
authorship  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  poet  Btirger.      The 
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,  true  author,  Rudolf  Erich  Raspe  (1737-94)  was  alibrariaa  who, 

^    after  committing  a  robbery  at  Caasel,  escaped  in  1775  to  London, 

■where  he  wrote  in  English,  beside  other  books,  the  above-named 

eztrav£^anza,  which  was  translated  into  German  by  Burger  in 

1787. 

In  leaving  the  department  of  prose-fiction  and  passing  to 
that  of  didactic  prose,  we  may  mention  a  narrative  writer  whooe 
works,  though  partly  imaginative,  were  doubtless  founded  on 
realities.  Johann  Heinrigh  Jung,  otherwise  known  as  Stilling, 
the  son  of  a  poor  tailor  and  schoolmaster,  was  born  in  1740. 
After  enduring  many  privations,  he  went  to  Strassburg,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Goethe,  from  whom  he  probably  received 
some  help  in  the  authorship  of  the  book  entitled  'Heinrich 
Stilling's  Youth '.  It  was  so  successful  that  it  was  soon  followed 
by  several  other  stories  of  the  same  class,  all  mostly  founded  on 
the  early  experiences  of  the  writer.  There  may  be  some  doubt 
where  fact  ends  and  fiction  begins  in  these  stories,  but  the  in- 
dividuality of  several  of  the  characters  introduced  leaves  no  doubt 
of  their  reality.  The  village  pastor  who  studies  alchemy,  and 
becomes  melancholy  in  his  old  age  ;  his  opposite,  the  surly  and 
proud  parson  who  keeps  a  ferocious  dog,  and  calls  his  parish- 
ioners clodhoppers  and  boors  ;  Johann  Stilling,  the  genius  of  the 
family,  who  ponders  long  on  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and 
grandfather  Stilling  who,  in  extreme  old  age,  climbs  cherry-trees 
and  helps  to  thatch  cottages  ;  these  are  no  literary  inventions,  but 
true  recollections  of  the  author's  youthful  days.  The  trust  in 
Divine  Providence  so  often  expressed  in  the  stories  of  the  Stilling 
Family  was  the  chief  trait  in  the  author's  own  character.  His 
misfortunes  served  only  to  confirm  his  faith.  When  his  failures 
in  some  other  endeavours  had  led  him  to  study  opthalmic  sur- 
gery, and  when  he  became  celebrated  for  his  successes  in  operating 
for  cataract,  he  felt  sure  that  Heaven  had  led  him  to  his  choice 
of  a  profession.  Though  a  Pietist,  he  was  neither  narrow  nor 
j  bigoted.  With  regard  to  both  his  breadth  of  sympathy  and 
his  childlike  credulity,  he  might  be  classed  with  another  of 
'  Goethe's  early  friends,  the  eccentric  mystic,  pietist^  gossipi 
preacher,  patriot  and  physiognomist,  Lavater. 

Johann  EIaspar  Lavater,  bom  in  1741  at  Ziirich,  was  an 

enthusiastic  preacher,  who  gained  his  literary  reputation  chiefly 

\    by  his  treatise  on  the  supposed  science  of  *  Physiognomy  *.     His 
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lively  and  declamatory  style  and  his  firm  beHef  inhisown  skill  in 
detecting  the  characters  of  men  made  his  book  amusing.  As  the 
shrewd  satirist  lichtenbeig  said,  *  Lavater  conld  find  more  sense 
in  the  noses  of  several  authors  than  the  public  could  find  in  all 
their  books '.  He  was  as  hardy  in  his  assertions  as  in  fulfilling  his 
duties  as  a  pastor  and  a  patriot  When  Zilrich  was  occupied  by 
French  troops,  Lavater  preached  boldly  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Directory,  and  published  the  substance  of  his  discourses.  He  was 
engaged  in  reproving  the  violence  of  the  soldiery  in  the  streets  of 
that  town,  in  1799,  when  he  was  shot  by  a  French  grenadier. 
The  patriots  sufferings  were  severe,  and  he  was  not  released  by 
death  until  1801.  It  was  characteristic  of  the  times  that  Lavater, 
on  account  of  his  enthusiastic  piety,  was  suspected  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  Jesuits.  No  charge  could  be  more  absurd.  His 
errors  belonged  to  the  head  and  not  to  the  heart.  He  was 
exceedingly  credulous  and  was  fond  of  gossip.  His  religious  works, 
of  which  an  indescribable  treatise  called  '  Pontius  Pilate '  is  the 
chie^  are  written  in  a  fluent  but  incoherent  style.  Perhaps  the 
most  amusing  of  all  his  books  is  his  (so-called)  '  Private  Diary,' 
published  in  1772,  full  of  confessions  of  such  sins  as  wasting  his 
time  on  light  literature  and  in  gossiping,  followed,  here  and  there« 
by  such  a  reflection  as,  *  Do  you  call  this  living  for  eternity  1 ' 
Lavater  was  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  leading  literary  men 
of  his  times,  except  Lessing,  and  loved  to  give  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  every  good  movement  He  was,  in  short,  a  fanatic 
utterly  destitute  of  the  passion  of  hatred,  and,  if  only  on  that 
accoimt,  would  deserve  to  be  remembered.  This  pious  man  wa& 
made  a  butt  of  ridicule  by  a  clever  and  humorous  writer,  already 
named,  Georqe  Lichtenberg  (1742-99)  author  of  a  commentary  A 
on  the  works  of  our  great  painter  Hogarth.  Lichtenberg's  chief 
studies  were  scientific,  and  his  light  and  fragmentary  essays  were 
merely  his  recreations.  'I  once  lived,'  he  says,  'in  a  house  where 
one  of  the  windows  looked  into  a  narrow  shady  lane  running  from 
one  street  to  another.  There  I  noticed  that  passengers,  on  stepping 
out  of  the  strong  daylight  of  the  street  into  the  dusky  little 
thoroughfare,  would  suddenly  change  their  expression.  The  man 
who  had  been  smiling  in  the  street  would  look  grave  when  he 
stepped  into  the  shade  of  the  lane,  or  the  demure  tradesman  would 
smile  slyly,  as  if  he  had  just  gained  the  advantage  in  a  bargain. 
Here  was  a  puzzle  for  Lavater.    Would  he  trust  the  face  in  the 
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street  or  the  face  in  the  lane  1'  This  maj  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  satire  levelled  against  Lavater^s  new  science  of  physiognomj. 
He  certainly  deserved  ridicule,  for  nothing  conld  be  more  presomp- 
taons  and  arbitrary  than  many  of  his  assertions ;  for  example,  the 
following  on  the  features  of  Jesuits : — 

Let  a  Jesuit  disguise  himself  as  ho  may,  a  skilful  physiognomist  will 
easily  detect  him  by  three  signs — ^the  forehead,  the  nose,  and  the  chin. 
The  first  is  generally  boldly  convex  and  not  angular,  but  rather  capa- 
cious ;  the  nose  is  commonly  large,  more  or  less  Roman,  and  has  a 
strong  cartilage  ;  the  chin  is  rounded  and  prominent.  ...  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  among  so  many  Jesuits  who  are  mop  of  great 
erudition,  you  will  hardly  find  one  truly  philosophical  head. 

Among  the  writers  of  criticism  who  were  associated  with  Herder 
and  Goethe  two  may  be  mentioned,  with  regard  rather  to  their 
personal  influence  than  to  the  value  of  their  writings.  Johahv 
Qeoro  Schlosser,  bom  in  1739,  the  friend  and  brother-in-law  of 
Goethe,  edited  a  critical  journal  published  at  Frankfort  (in  177S 
and  afterwards)  to  which  Herder  and  Goethe  were  contributors. 
JoHANN  Heinrich  Merck,  bom  in  1741,  maintained  an  extensive 
correspondence  vrith  the  chief  literary  men  of  his  times,  and  exer- 
cised the  influence  of  a  teacher  over  his  junior  friend  Goethe,  on 
whom  he  impressed  one  maxim,  never  forgotten — ^that  a  man  of 
genius  needs  education.  Merck  was  veiy  unfortunate  in  his 
domestic  and  financial  affairs  in  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and 
perished  by  his  own  hand  in  1791. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  greatest  among  didactic  authors  in  these 
times,  Ihhanuel  Kant,  bom  in  1724  at  Eouigsberg,  no  adequate 
estimate  can  be  given  in  these  outlines  of  general  literature.  His 
metaph3r8ical  doctrines  belong  to  a  closely  connected  system  of 
reasonings  begun  by  Hume  and  ended,  as  some  writers  have  said, 
by  HegeL  By  the  publication  of  hie  lectures  on  morals  and 
aesthetics,  Kant  made  a  great  impression  on  the  general  literature 
of  the  decennium  following  1781.  In  opposition  to  the  doctrine 
that  would  base  all  morality  upon  calculations  of  utility,  he 
asserted  the  authoritative  character  of  the  moral  principle  in  the 
conscience  of  man.  It  is,  as  he  contended  as  superior  to  all  our 
likings  and  our  interests,  as  the  law  that  rules  the  solar  system  is 
superior  to  the  masses  which  it  governs.  'Two  things,'  said  Kant, 
'  fill  the  soul  with  wonder  and  reverence,  increasing  evermore  as  I 
meditate  more  closely  upon  them ;  the  starry  heavens  above  me, 
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and  the  moral  law  within  me.'  He  goes  on  to  argue,  that  if  the 
moral  law  is  authoritative,  it  implies  the  existence  of  a  moral 
governor,  and  postulates  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  a  future 
state  of  rewards  and  punishments.  Hence  religion  is  inseparably 
united  with  ethics,  and  in  the  ratio  of  hia  own  rise  or  fall  as  a 
moral  agent,  a  man's  faith  in  God  must  rise  or  fall.  The  substance 
of  Kant's  ethical  doctrine  may  be  found  in  the  sermons  of  Joseph 
Butler,  Bishop  of  DurhaiQ.  Wordsworth,  in  his  sublime  '  Ode  to 
Duty/  had  probably  some  recollection  of  the  passage  above  quoted 
when  he  wrote  the  lines  : 

Thou  dost  preserve  the  stars  from  wrong, 

And  the  most  ancient  heavens  through  Thee  are  fresh  and  strong. 

The  didactic  writings  of  Eant  served  to  refute  some  popular 
arguments  in  favour  of  natural  theology  which  had  been  employed 
by  B«imarus  and  other  authors  of  the  rationalistic  school.  Man 
cannot,  either  by  the  logic  of  his  own  understanding,  or  by  his 
aearchings  throughout  nature,  '  find  out  Qod,'  said  Kant,  as  the 
writer  of  the  book  of  Job  had  said  in  old  times.  This  doctrine 
was  entirely  opposite  to  the  teaching  of  many  rationalists  and 
natural  theologians.  They  had  taught  that  clear, 'religious  know- 
ledge might  be  obtained  by  a  study  of  nature,  and  that  duty  was 
only  a  name  for  self-interest  weU  imderstobd.  Hence  Kanl^s 
ethical  teaching  excited  in  Berlin  and  elsewhere  the  controversy 
to  which  we  have  already  referred.  Of  his  three  chief  works  ; 
the  *  Critique  of  Pure  Reason '  (1781),  the  *  Critique  of  Practical 
Reason '  (1787),  and  the  *  Critique  of  the  Faculty  of  Judgment ' 
(1790),  the  last  is,  perhaps,  the  best  example  of  his  style.  Eant^a 
life  was  that  of  a  retired  thinker,  but  his  principles  were  not 
ascetic  'Act  so  that  men  might  induce  from  your  example  a 
universal  rule  of  action,'  is  the  sunmiaiy  of  his  ethics.  The  teacher 
who  laid  down  that  law  was  eminently  truthful  and  honourable 
in  his  own  practical  life,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  his  content- 
ment He  was  never  married,  and  hardly  ever  left  his  native 
town,  where  he  possessed  a  small  house  and  a  garden  in  a  quiet 
street  He  had  no  large  library,  though  he  was  a  very  extensive 
reader,  especially  in  works  of  travels  and  geography.  His  patience 
could  grapple  with  the  long  novels  of  Richardson,  and  he  admired 
Rousseau's  writings.  After  a  life  of  almost  uninterrupted  health 
and  quietude,  Eant  died  in  his  native  place,  February  12, 1804. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 
SEVENTH  PERIOD.    1770-188a 

*  aOHO^IT '— '  IFHIGENIA '— '  TASSO '— '  HERMANN  AND  DOBOTHBA '. 

KoT  aoon  will  the  world  see  again  such  a  union  of  poetiy  and  art 
with  practical  life  as  existed  during  the  half-century  of  Goethe's 
residence  at  Weimar.  The  town  and  its  neighbourhood  were 
improved  and  beautified ;  abuses  in  the  administration  of  law  were 
removed,  and  several  good  plans  of  political  reform  were  converted 
into  facts ;  men  of  genius  and  learning  were  saved  from  their  hard 
straggle  for  bread  ;  the  university  of  Jena  was  made  great  and 
celebrated,  and  the  poverty  left  by  war  was  relieved.  Then  art 
and  literature  appeared  in  their  true  place,  not  as  substitutes  for 
work,  but  as  its  reward,  and  as  attendants  of  hours  of  leisure 
afforded  by  a  faithful  fulfilment  of  duties. 

Goethe  had  already  obtained  a  wide  reputation  when  he 
accepted,  in  1775,  from  the  young  prince  Eabl  Attoust  of  Saxe- 
Weimar,  an  invitation  to  his  court^  where  in  the  following  year, 
he  was  appointed  Counsellor  of  the  Embassy,  with  a  seat  and  a 
vote  in  the  privy  counciL  Thus  began  a  friendship  which  endured 
for  fifty  years.  Weimar,  with  its  pleasant  valley  of  the  Ilm,  its 
park  and  garden  at  Belvedere,  and  its  rural  retreat  at  Ilmaneau,  was 
a  charming  residence  for  a  poet  who  loved  both  work  and  repose. 
Here,  placed  in  independent  circumstances,  he  could  develop  his 
plan  of  writing  only  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  of  waiting  patiently 
for  the  world's  expression  of  its  judgment  How  much  both 
Goethe  and  Schiller  owed  to  the  retreat  and  quietude  they  enjoyed 
at  Weimar  can  hardly  be  estimated.  The  former,  though  no  servile 
courtier,  valued  highly  these  advantages  of  his  position.  '  What 
has  made  Germany  great,'  he  says,  'but  the  culture  which  is  spread 
through  the  whole  country  in  such  a  marvellous  manner  and 
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pervades  all  parts  of  the  realm?  And  does  not  this  cnltore 
emanate  from  the  numerous  courts  which  grant  it  support  and 
patronage  f '  There  are  many  Qermans  who  would  dissent  from 
Qoethe's  conclusions.  They  must,  however,  admit  that  the  best 
works  of  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  not,  at  first,  patronised  by  the 
Giennan  people,  but  were  written  in  defiance  of  a  popular  taste 
which  was  satisfied  with  the  dramatic  writings  of  Eotzebue  and 
Iffland,  to  say  nothing  of  *  Rinaldo  Rinaldini '  and  the  rest  of  the 
deplorable  *  robber-romances '  of  the  time. 

Soon  after  he  had  removed  to  Weimar,  Qoethe  began  to  write 
the  drama  of  '  Egmont,'  founded  on  passages  in  the  history  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  It  has,  in  some  parts,  strong  popular 
and  political  interest,  but  its  chief  attraction  for  many  readers  is 
in  the  scenes  where  Egmont  appears  with  the  heroine  Clarchen. 
These  must  be  simply  described  as  charming,  and  were  evidently 
suggested  by  the  poet's  own  experience.  The  defect  of  the  drama 
is  that  Clarchen  caUs  the  attention  of  the  reader  away  &om  the 
idea  of  liberty  to  which  the  hero's  life  is  sacrificed.  A  conciliation 
of  the  two  chief  motives  of  the  play  takes  place,  however,  in  the 
last  scene,  where  Clarchen  appears  as  the  Spirit  of  Liberty  and 
arrayed  in  all  the  charms  of  youth  and  beauty  ;  but  the  mode  in 
which  this  is  effected  is,  as  Schiller  observed,  more  suitable  for  an 
opera  than  for  a  tragedy.  Egmont,  sentenced  to  death,  faUs  into 
a  deep  sleep  in  the  dungeon.  In  his  dream,  the  walls  expand,  the 
place  is  filled  with  radiance,  and  the  brave  and  beautiful  maiden 
appears,  to  cheer  the  prisoner  with  a  prophecy  that,  by  his  death, 
he  shall  win  freedom  for  his  native  land.  This  dream,  externally 
represented  as  a  vision,  is  seen  by  the  spectators,  at  the  same  time 
when  it  appears  to  the  sleeper.  In  spite  of  its  operatic  conclusion, 
'Egmont'  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  poet's  dramatic 
writings. 

In  the  course  of  rather  more  than  ten  years  after  he  began  to 
write  'Egmont,'  Qoethe  produced,  beside  comedies,  operettas, 
lyrical  poems  and  ballads,  the  greater  part  of  the  didactic  romance 
WUhelm  Meisten  Lehrjahrej  and  the  dramas  'Iphigenia'  and 
*  Tasso '.  Among  numerous  proofs  of  the  poet's  breadth  of  sym- 
pathy, hardly  any  can  be  found  more  remarkable,  than  that  he 
published  'the  Sorrows  of  Werther'  in  1774,  and  wrote  'Iphigenia' 
(in  proseX  in  1779.  It  was  first  acted  in  the  Duke's  private 
theatre  at  Weimar ;  Qoethe  took  the  part  of  Orestes,  and  Thoas 

17 
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and  Pylades  were  respectively  represented  by  Von  Knebel  and  the 
Duke  Karl  August.  The  drama  was  not  completed  in  yeise  until 
1786,  when  the  poet  was  travelling  in  Italy. 

Apart  from  all  considerations  of  popularity  or  fitness  for  thea- 
trical representation,  'Iphigenia'  may  be  described  aa  the  author's 
most  artistic  drama.  All  its  parts  are  ^losely  united,  its  motives 
are  clearly  developed,  and  one  consistent  tone  of  dignity  and 
repose  prevails  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  But  readers  who 
expect  stirring  incidents  and  loud  passion  in  a  play  may  find  the 
coldness  of  Greek  sculpture,  as  well  as  its  repose,  in  this  modem- 
antique  drama.  The  plot  chosen  by  Euripides  in  treating  the 
same  subject  is  considerably  modified  by  Gk)ethe.  He  does  not 
make  Orestes  the  bearer  of  the  statue  of  Diana  from  Tauris  tx> 
Delphi,  for  this  would  have  required  supernatural  agency.  Orestes 
comes  to  liberate  his  own  sister  and  succeeds  by  means  of  her 
truthfulness  and  magnanimity.  The  heroine  is  a  woman  of  almost 
perfect  character.  At  one  moment,  she  is  tempted  to  deceive  her 
friend.  King  Thoas ;  but  she  soon  displays  the  truth  and  the  grati> 
tude  that  belong  to  her  character,  and  this  noble  self-assertion — 
at  first  threatening  to  bring  ruin  on  herself  and  her  brother — ^leads 
to  the  conciliation  with  which  the  drama  concludes. 

To  those  who  demand  vigorous  action  arising  from  external 
causes,  *Iphigenia'  must  seem  too  quiet.  The  thoughts  and 
emotions  of  the  heroine  in  exile,  take  the  place  of  action,  and 
are  expressed  rather  with  epic  repose  than  with  dramatic  enei^. 
As  the  solitary  priestess  of  Diana,  she  mourns,  but  utters  no 
loud  lamentation.  Her  first  soliloquy  expresses  the  repose  of 
grief  and  resignation,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  drama  is  per- 
vaded : — 

Into  your  shadows,  'neath  your  tremuloDB  boughs, 

Old  consecrated  grove  ! — from  ancient  times 

Made  sacred  to  the  goddess  whom  I  serve — 

I  come,  not  fearless,  but  as  if  to-day 

I  stepped,  for  the  first  time,  into  this  gloom  ; 

My  soul  is  still  an  exile  in  the  land 

Where,  through  long  years,  and  far  from  all  I  love, 

A  will  above  mine  own  hath  bound  me  fast. 

She  deplores  her  destiny,  as  one  separated  from  all  whom  she 
loves,  and  stands,  lonely,  on  the  sea-shore,  where  only  the  low 
roar  of  the  tide  gives  a  reply  to  her  sighs.    '  I  would  not  aigue 
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with  the  gods,'  she  says,  when  tempted  to  envy  the  power  and  the 
liberty  enjoyed  by  man  : — 

Within  the  state  and  on  the  battle-field 
He  mleSy  and  fax  from  home,  can  aid  himself ; 
Possession  cheers  him,  victory  crowns  his  strife, 
Or  death  for  him  is  made  the  way  to  fame — 

With  such  a  destiny  she  contrasts  her  own  long  sufferings,  and 
her  words  rise  in  energy,  but  still  her  grief  is  digmfied,  eyen  when 
she  addresses  to  Diana  the  prayer  : — 

Deliyer  me,  whom  thoa  hast  saved  from  death, 
Kow  from  this  second  death — ^my  lonely  life  1 

The  self-control  blended  with  grief  expressed  in  these  opening 
sentences,  governs  the  whole  progress  of  the  drama  and  leads  to 
its  beautiful  conclusioiL 

In  1789  'Iphigenia'  was  followed  by  another  psychological 
drama,  'Tasso,'  at  first  written  in  prose  (1780-81),  and  completed 
in  iambic  verse  in  1789,  when  the  poet  was  forty  years  old.  Its 
general  purport  was  the  extreme  opposite  of  all  that  had  been 
believed  in  the  wild  days  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  '  Tasso '  repre- 
sents the  important  truth,  that  the  highest  genius  wants  a  moral 
as  well  as  an  intellectual  education.  'A  hundred  times,'  says 
€k>ethe, '  I  have  heard  artists  boast,  that  they  owed  everything  to 
themselves,  and  I  have  been  often  provoked  to  reply,  *'  Tes,  and 
the  resiQt  Ib  just  what  might  have  been  expected  "J  The  central 
character  of  the  drama,  Tasso,  represents  enthusiasm  and  imagin- 
ative genius,  wanting  education,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  poet  take  the  place  of  external 
incidents  ;  in  other  words^  the  action  of  the  drama  ib  intellectual 
and  emotional  This  limits  the  interest  of  the  work,  but  not  so 
narrowly  as  might  be  supposed.  For  the  laws  of  moral  education 
to  which  even  genius  must  be  obedient  are  general,  and,  therefore 
are  applicable  to  men  who  are  neither  poets  nor  artiBt& 

Tasso  was  twenty-two  years  old  when  he  came  to  Ferrara,  at 
the  time  of  the  duke's  wedding-festivaL  Here  Lucrezia  and 
Leonora,  the  duke's  sisters,  treated  the  poet  with  great  kindness, 
and  encouraged  him  to  devote  himself  to  the  completion  of  his 
epic  poem.  The  patronage  enjoyed  by  the  poet  excited  the  envy 
of  inferior  men,  but  their  whisperings  could  not  have  hurt  him,  if 
his  own  too-active  imagination,  excited  by  a  suspicious  temper, 
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bad  not  created  for  him  foes  who  had  no  real  existence.    After 
the  completion  of  his  epic,  and  during  a  visit  to  Rome,  he  yielded 
more  and  more  to  morbid  suspicion,  believing  himself  to  be 
everywhere  sorroanded  by  enemies,  or  spies  sent  out  by  the 
Inquisition.    Thus  in  the  noon-day  of  his  fame,  dark  clouds  swept 
across  his  intellect,  and  the  gloom  grew  deeper  and  deeper.    On 
his  return  to  Ferrara,  after  aimless  wanderings  in  Mantua,  Padua, 
and  Venice,  he  found  himself  as  he  believed,  treated  with  cold 
contempt     This  so  excited  his  anger  that  he  spoke  violently 
against  the  duke  and  his  court,  and,  soon  afterwards,  was  declared 
to  be  insane.    He  was  placed  in  confinement  in  the  hospital  of 
St  Anna^  where  he  remained  seven  years.    Though  he  r^;ained 
the  use  of  his  faculties  and  wrote  sometimes  calmly  and  well, 
during  his  imprisonment^  the  duke  harshly  refused  to  grant  a 
release  until  1586,  and  then  it  came  too  late ;  the  malady  that 
mighty  perhaps,  have  yielded  to  a  milder  treatment  had  been  made 
incurable.    Tasso,  after  his  release,  wandered  about,  like  a  spectre, 
in  Borne,  Florence,  Mantua,  and  Naples,  nowhere  finding  a  place 
that  he  could  call  his  home,  nowhere  a  friend  in  whom  he  could 
confide.    When  his  majestic  figure,  with  pale  face  and  lustrous 
eyes,  passed  through  the  Italian  towns,  the  people  gazed  upon 
him,  and  said, '  See,  that  is  Tasso'.     He  died  in  the  convent  of 
San  Onofrio,  in  1595. 

The  story  of  the  drama  includes  only  one  passage  in  the  earlier 
life  of  Tasso  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  a  misunderstanding  existing 
between  the  poet  and  Antonio,  who  represents  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  politician.  The  drama  opens  with  a  pleasing  scene  in  the 
duke's  garden,  where  his  highness's  sisters  are  making  wreaths  of 
flowers  to  crown  the  busts  of  Virgil  and  Ariosto.  The  duke  joins 
them,  and  soon  afterwards,  Tasso  enters,  bringing  the  complete 
copy  of  his  epic, '  Qofi&edo,'  as  it  was  entitled  in  1575. 

Ta880  gives  the  hook  to  Alfimao. 

Alfonao,  Tou  bring  me,  Taaso,  with  this  gift,  delight. 
And  make  this  beauteous  day  a  fostiyaL 
At  last,  I  have  the  poem  in  my  hand 
And  in  a  certain  sense,  may  call  it  mine. 

Tasao,  If  you  are  satisfied  the  work  is  done  ; 
The  whole  belongs  to  you.    When  I  regard 
The  labour  of  the  hand  alone,  'tis  mine  ; 
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Bat  when  I  ask  what  gave  my  epic  song 
All  that  it  has  of  inner  worth  and  beauty, 
I  see  it  clearly ;  'twas  bestowed  by  yon. 
Though  nature  gave  to  me  the  power  of  son^^ 
How  easily  might  contradicting  fate 
Have  hid  from  me  the  face  of  this  £Bir  world  ! 
The  poTerty  of  parents  might  have  cast 
A  dismal  gloom  upon  my  youthful  soul. 
And  if  my  lips  had  opened  then  to  sing; 
A  mournful  elegy  had  issued  forth 
In  tones  too  well  according  with  my  fate. 
•  Ton  saved  me  from  the  sorrows  of  my  home 
And  freed  my  soul  from  care,  that  in  full  flow 
My  song  might  pour  forth  all  its  melody  ; 
All  that  I  have  your  bounty  gave  to  me, 
And,  like  a  heayenly  genius,  you  delight 
In  me  to  let  the  world  behold  yourself. 

Alfonso,  The  beauteous  crown,  the  poet's  meed,  I  see 
Here  on  the  forehead  of  your  ancestor  ; 

ffepoiniato  VirgiVahuL 

Has  chance,  or  some  good  genius  placed  it  here  ? 

Rethinks  I  hear  old  Virgil  saying  now : 

'  Why  deck,  with  yerdant  coronals,  the  dead  ? 

My  marble  image  is  adorned  enough. 

The  living  crown  becomes  the  living  poet' 

Alfonto  heekoiu  hia  sister,  who  takes  the  crown  from  VirgiVs  busty  and 

approeiches  Tasso,  who  steps  Ixuk, 

Lumofra,  Why  hesitate  ?    Whose  hand  bestows  the  crown  ? 
Taseo.  How,  after  such  a  moment  shall  I  live  1 
TrimioBS.  Tou  will  allow  me,  Tasso,  the  delight 
To  tell  you,  without  words,  all — all  I  think. 

He  kneels  down,  while  the  Princess  places  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and 

Leonora  applauds* 

Tasso.  Oh,  take  it  off,  ye  gods  !  and,  glorified. 
There  let  it  hang,  suspended  in  the  heavens, 
High,  inaccessible  1 — let  all  my  life 
Be  a  continual  aiming  at  that  mark  1 

At  this  moment  of  the  poet's  triumph,  when  the  princess  has 
crowned  him  as  lier  laureate,  the  statesman  Antonio  arrives  at 
Ferrara,  and,  with  coldness  and  caution,  declines  to  share  in  the 
enthnsiasm  of  the  moment,  but  takes  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
an  admiration  of  Ariosto.    When  Tasso  contrasts  his  own  cha- 
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lacter  with  tHat  of  the  man  of  practical  nnderetandiTig,  he  feels 
too  painfollj  his  own  inferiority.  The  princess,  meanwhilcyhas 
resolved  to  unite  Tasso  and  Antonio  in  firm  friendship,  and  the 
poet  is  ready  to  obey  her  wishes,  though  he  is  not  patient  enough 
to  make  use  of  the  means  required  for  winning  the  confidence  of 
the  cahn  and  cautious  politician.  The  secret  of  Tasso's  failure  is 
that  he  is  not  contented  in  his  own  lealm  of  poetiy.  Qenius  for 
him  is  not,  like  virtue,  its  own  reward,  but  is  accompanied  with 
an  ambition  to  gain  honours  in  society.  This  weakness  is  betrayed 
when,  in  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  princess,  lie 
describes  the  impressions  received  on  his  first  arrival  at  the  court 
of  Ferrara : — 

An  inexperienced  youth,  I  hither  came, 

Just  at  that  time  when  bright  festivities 

Made  this  Ferrara  glory's  central  light. 

0  what  a  spectacle  1  thbn  beheld  ! 

A  circle  here  was  formed  arOund  the  space 

Where  knights  in  armour  shone — a  ring  so  bright 

The  sun  will  never  see  the  like  again  1 

The  fairest  ladies  and  the  bravest  men 

Sat,  all  assembled,  in  that  glorious  ring. 

.  •  •  *  • 

Then  when  the  lists  were  opened,  how  the  steeds 
Stamped  !  shields  and  helmets  glittered  in  the  sun, 
While  piercingly  the  trumpet's  blast  went  forth  ; 
Then  lances  cracked,  and  shields  and  helmets  rang, 
And  whirling  clouds  of  dust  arose,  to  hide 
The  fallen  hero  and  the  victor's  pride. — 

0  let  the  curtain  fall  upon  a  scene 

That  makes  me  know  my  own  obscurity  t 

The  princess  speaks  of  her  own  recollections  of  that  time,  which 
are  well  contrasted  with  Tasso's  glowing  description  : — 

That  glorious  festival  I  did  not  see  ; 
But  in  a  lonely  room,  where  died  away 
The  last  faint  echoes  of  all  sounds  of  joy, 

1  sat  in  pain,  with  many  pensive  thoughts. 
And,  with  broad  wings,  before  me  hovered  then 
The  form  of  Death,  and  covered  from  my  sight 
The  scenes  of  all  the  varied  living  world. 

By  slow  degrees,  the  dark  cloud  passed  away. 
And  once  again  I  saw,  as  through  a  veil. 
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The  Taried  hues  of  life  shine  &iDtly  out, 
And  living  forms  about  me  gently  moved. 

When  the  princess  first  advises  Tasso  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  Antonio,  the  poet  thius  replies  : — 

Though  all  the  gods  assembled  to  bring  gifts 
Around  the  cradle  of  this  sapient  man, 
Alas  1  the  Graces  surely  stayed  away 
And  he  who  has  not  their  endearing  gifts 
May  be  a  wise  and  prudent  counsellor ; 
But  he  can  never  be  our  bosom-friend. 

After  other  expressions  of  the  poet's  intolerance  and  defect  of 
sympathy,  the  princess  warns  him  of  the  danger  of  yielding  to  a 
mood  of  mind  that  will  drive  him  into  solitude  : — 

In  this  mood,  Tasso,  you  will  never  find 
Companionship  among  your  fellow-men. 
This  way  will  lead  you  through  the  lonely  woods, 
Through  the  still  valleys  of  secluded  thought. 
Where  more  and  more,  the  mibd  falls  out  of  tune 
With  all  the  world  around,  and  strives  in  vain 
To  find  within  itself  that  golden  time 
Which  in  the  outward  world  is  never  found. 

Tcuso,  0  what  a  word  my  Princess  speaks  to  me  1 
That  golden  time — ah  1  whither  has  it  fied  Y 
For  which  the  heart  so  often  yearns  in  vain  I 
When  o'er  the  cheerful  earth  the  sons  of  men 
In  joyous  companies  with  freedom  strayed ; 
When  in  the  flowery  field  the  ancient  tree 
Shaded  the  shepherd  and  the  shepherdess  ; 
-When  o'er  the  purest  sands  the  water-nymphs 
Guided  at  will  the  clear  and  gentle  rills  ; 
The  harmless  snake  wound  through  the  grass  his  way 
The  daring  fawn,  by  the  brave  youth  attacked, 
Fled  to  the  wood,  and  every  creature  roaming; 
And  every  bird  that  carolled  in  the  air. 
Proclaimed  to  men — '  Live  freely  as  you  please  ! ' 

Princess.  My  friend,  the  Golden  Age  has  passed  away. 
And  yet  true  souls  can  bring  it  back  again, 
Yea,  to  confess  to  you  my  firm  belief, 
That  golden  time  of  which  the  poets  sing 
Was  never  more  a  truth  than  it  is  now. 
Or,  if  it  ever  was,  'twas  only  so 
That  it  may  always  be  restored  again. 
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Still  close  together  trae  congenial  bouLb, 
And  share  the  joys  of  aU  this  beanteons  world. 
Bat  let  me  slightiy  change  your  law,  my  friend. 
And  let  it  be—'  liye  tmly,  as  yon  ought '. 

A  common  tradition  tells  ns'that  Tasso's  unhappiness  arose  from 
an  affection  inspired  by  the  princess.  The  drama  partly  combines 
this  romantic  story  with  the  true  biography  of  the  poety  but  the 
princess  is  represented  aa  addressing  Tasso  only  aa  an  intimate 
friend.  Goethe  doubtless  remembered  that  she  was  no  longer  in 
her  youth,  when  he  represented  her  as  spealdng  thus  of  a  friend- 
ship superior  to  any  passion. : — 

Beanty  is  perishable  :  that  alone 

Ton  seem  to  honour  ;  all  that  can  endure 

Is  dead  for  you,  without  that  transient  charm. 

If  men  could  only  learn  to  know  and  prize 

All  the  dear  treasury  of  lore  and  truth 

The  bosom  of  a  woman  can  enfold  : 

If  true  remembrance  might  renew  past  joys : 

If  but  your  glance,  which  seems  at  times  so  keen, 

€k)uld  pierce  the  veil  that  age  or  sickness  casts 

O'er  beauty  ;  if  you  could  but  lore  repose, 

Then  happy  days  might  soon  for  us  appear 

And  we  should  celebrate  our  golden  time. 

A  bright  world  expands  itself  before  the  poet,  who  sees  all 
things  coloured  by  the  radiance  of  his  genius.  Assured  of  the 
affectionate  regard  which  the  princess  cherishes  for  him,  he  feels 
himself  restored  to  confidence  and  good- will,  and  he  is  ready  to 
embrace  eyen  his  suspected  foes.  But  though  a  splendid  poet,  he 
is  still  an  uneducated  man.  He  knows  not  how  to  make  prudence 
the  friend  and  supporter  of  genius.  Whatever  he  does  he  must  do 
as  he  writes  poetry,  by  inspiration,  diBregarding  the  cold  rules  of 
actual  life.  He  forgets  that  all  men  are  not  just  now  in  the  glow 
of  enthusiasm  which  he  feels  after  the  completion  of  his  poem  and 
his  conversation  with  the  princess.  Determined  to  obey  her 
wishes,  he  resolves  to  make  an  offer  of  friendship  to  Antonio.  The 
politician  receives  the  poet  coldly,  hesitates  to  return  the  offer  of 
friendship,  and  refuses  the  hand  stretched  out  Tasso's  feelings 
are  outraged  by  this  reception ;  and,  after  the  exchange  of  some 
satirical  remarks,  the  poet  draws  his  sword,  when  the  duke  steps 
forward  and  prevents  a  dueL 

The  princess  repents  of  her  plan  of  making  a  friendship  between 
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the  statesman  and  the  poet,  and  Antonio  describes  Tasso  as  an 
intolerant  enthusiast: — 'At  one  time,'  says  the  statesman,  'he 
forgets  all  around  him  and  lives  in  the  world  of  his  own  thoughts ; 
at  another,  he  would  suddenly  make  all  the  world  obedient  to  the 
impulses  of  his  own  mind.'  Tasso  speaks  as  severely  of  the  states- 
man, whom  he  describes  as  a  stiff  pedagogue  : — '  I  hate,'  says  the 
poet, '  the  imperious  tone  with  which  he  teUs  you  what  you  know 
well  already.'  In  the  sequel  Tasso,  suspecting  that  the  duke  and 
his  sisters  are  in  conspiracy  with  Antonio,  resolves  to  leave 
Ferrara ;  his  anger  finds  expression  in  declamation  against  his  best 
friends,  and  confirms  their  belief  that  he  has  lost  self-controL  He 
thus  consoles  himself  in  the  desolation  in  which,  as  he  imagines, 
he  is  to  be  left  for  ever : — 

One  gift  alone  remains — 
Nature  bestowed  on  man  the  fount  of  tears, 
The  cry  of  anguish  to  relieve  the  heart, 
When  more  it  cannot  suffer  ;  and  to  me 
She  gave,  with  all  my  sorrows,  poetry, 
To  tell  the  deepest  fulness  of  my  woe ; 
And  whUe  in  anguish  other  men  are  dumb. 
She  gives  me  power  to  tell  the  grief  I  feeL 

At  this  moment,  Antonio,  coming  forward,  grasps  the  hand  of 
Tasso,  and  with  the  sudden  reconciliation  the  drama  concludes. 

In  writing  these  two  dramas,  <  Iphigenia'  and  '  Tasso,'  the  poet 
liberated  himself  from  the  errors  of  the  first  period  in  his  deve- 
lopment, and  amended  the  crude  defects  of  form  which  are  found 
in  his  first  drama,  *  Gdtz  von  Berlichingen*.  This,  however  with  all 
its  faults,  was  recommended  4)y  its  national  character,  and  it  was 
a  disappointment  for  many  readers  when  Qoethe  selected  antique 
and  foreign  themes. 

Critics  who  accuse  Qoethe  of '  political  indifference,'  during  the 
time  of  the  French  Bevolution,  should  remember  the  fact,  that  he 
endeavoured  to  understand  it,  though  he  could  not  be  hopeful 
respecting  its  results.  He  was  neither  '  an  apostle  of  liberty,'  nor 
a  blind  worshipper  of  rulers,  but  belonged  to  the  third  party,  if  we 
may  so  name  the  men  who  held  a  position  thus  described  by 
himself  : — *  1  am  no  more  a  friend  of  the  revolutionists  than  I  am 
of  such  a  king  as  Louis  XV.  I  hate  every  violent  overthrow, 
because  as  much  good  is  destroyed  as  is  gained  by  it  I  dislike 
those  who  achieve  it,  as  well  as  those  who  give  cause  for  it' 
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In  accordance  with  his  habit  of  putting  into  some  form,  more  or 
less  poetical,  all  the  events  that  were  parts  of  his  own  experience, 
Qoethe  wrote  several  dramatic  works  having  reference  to  the 
political  movements  of  the  age.  In  the  Grou-CopMha  (1769)  he 
exposed  the  corruption  of  the  upper  classes  in  France,  and  in  the 
<  Citizen-General '  (1793),  he  referred  to  the  influence  of  the 
French  Revolution  on  men  of  wieak  and  imitative  minds  in 
Germany.  An  unfinished  drama  entitled  Die  Aufgeregten  ('  The 
Agitated,'  in  a  political  sense),  published  in  1793,  expressed  the 
writer's  belief  that  such  an  outburst  of  the  lowest  passions  as  had 
occurred  in  Paris  coUld  never  have  been  made  possible  save  bj 
previous  unjust  government  '  That  play,'  said  Goethe,  '  may  be 
regarded  in  some  measure,  as  my  political  confession  of  faith  at 
the  time.  ...  It  is  true  that  I  could  be  no  friend  to  the  French 
Bevolution,  for  its  horrors  were  too  near  me  and  shocked  me  daily 
and  hourly,  whilst  its  beneficial  results  were  not  then  to  be  dis- 
covered, fiut  I  was  as  little  a  Mend  to  arbitrary  rule.  .  .  . 
Revolutions  are  utterly  impossible  as  long  as  governments  are 
constantly  just  and  vigilant' 

'Eugenie,  or  the  Natural  Daughter'  (1801) — ^a  drama  founded 
on  the  memoirs  of  the  Princess  Stephanie  de  Bourbon-Conti,  was 
intended  to  form  the  first  part  of  a  trilogy — ^a  circumstance  that 
explains  its  slow  progression  and  want  of  dramatic  effect  The 
whole  design,  of  whi(Jh  only  a  part  was  completed,  would  have 
included  an  exposition  of  the  writer's  views  of  the  movement  of 
1789.  The  plan  was  left  unfulfilled,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  story  of  the  princess  was  discredited  ;  more 
probably,  the  reason  was,  that  the  poet  was  not  in  love  with  the 
subject 

In  order  to  place  some  dramatic  works  in  an  imbroken  series, 
we  have  deferred  a  notice  of  one  of  the  poet's  best  productions. 
It  is  an  epic-idyll,  and  with  regard  to  its  extent  may  be  styled  a 
miniaturei  but  its  interest  is  both  general  and  national 

*  Hermann  and  Dorothea'  (1796-7)  is  a  poem  in  which  a 
simple  story  of  domestic  but  universal  interest  is  united  with 
national  events  arising  from  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution. 
These  incidents  are  well  placed  in  the  background,  and  there 
serve  as  dark  shadows  in  a  picture.  The  characters  are  few  and 
clearly  drawn,  and  one  ruling  thought,  the  triumph  of  love  and 
courage,  is  well  developed  throughout  the  story.    Its  foreground 
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sceneiy  includes  only  a  small  rural  town  and  its  neighbourhood, 
but  in  the  background  are  seen,  in  shade,  bands  of  the  retreating 
French  soldiery,  who,  on  their  way  through  the  land  beyond 
the  Rhine,  plunder  farm-houses  and  drive  peasants  from  their 
dwellings.  A  great  historical  event  is  thus  connected  with  the 
plot,  and  gives  both  interest  and  importance  to  the  story,  while  its 
leading  characters  are  worthy  of  such  an  association  with  national 
eventsL  '  For  Hermann,  the  hero,  is  honest  and  brave,  though  his 
character  is  hardly  defined  before  the  time  when  he  meets 
DoBOTHEA,  the  heroine,  whose  goodness  is  made  more  prominent 
than  her  personal  beauty,  while  her  misfortunes  develop  virtues 
truly  heroic,  yet  womanlike.  In  mentioning  one  trait  of  her  cha- 
racter, her  courage,  shown  in  slaying  a  marauding  soldier,  the  poet 
was  probably  guided  by  a  recollection  of  facts.  This  is  one 
exception  to  the  rule  otherwise  well  observed  throughout  the 
poem,  of  keeping  scenes  of  warfare  in  the  background,  and  covered 
by  a  cloud.  Out  of  the  darkness  of  that  cloud  the  character  of 
the  heroine  shines  forth  with  the  brightness  of  a  rainbow. 

The  beauty  of  the  style  and  the  poetry  of  the  idyll  must  be  lost 
when  it  is  reduced  to  a  succinct  analysis  in  prose,  but  this  will 
convey  a  better  notion  of  the  story  than  could  be  expressed  by 
abstract  criticism.  We  give  therefore  the  following  outlines  of 
this  epic  in  miniature. 

The  harvest  is  ripe  for  the  sickle  in  a  fertile  valley  near  the 
Rhine,  where  a  band  of  emigrants,  driven  from  their  home  beyond 
the  Bhine,  are  arriving.  They  are  led  by  a  venerable  old  man, 
and  stay  to  rest  themselves  in  a  village  a  few  miles  distant  from  a 
little  market-towiL  Among  the  leading  men  of  this  town  the 
host  of  the  '  Qolden  Lion '  is  a  prominent  figure.  He  is  sitting 
at  the  doorway  of  his  house,  in  the  market-place,  and  though 
grieved  by  the  tale  he  has  heard  of  the  emigrants  and  their 
distresses,  he  solaces  himself  by  thoughts  of  his  own  prosperity. 
*  Tis  rare  fihe  harvest- weather,'  he  says  to  his  wife  ;  *  we  shall  get 
in  the  wheat,  I  hope,  as  well  as  we  secured  the  hay.  There  is 
not  a  cloud  in  the  sky,  and  a  soft  wind  is  blowing.  We  shall 
begin  reaping  to-morrow.  ...  I  never  before  saw  the  streets 
and  the  market-place  of  our  town  so  empty.  Hardly  fifty  people 
seem  to  be  left  in  the  town,  so  many  have  gone,  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  to  see  these  emigrants  from  the  land  beyond  the  Rhine.  Well, 
for  my  part,  I  will  not  move  from  my  place  to  see  their  misery.' 
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fint  the  landlord  is  not  destitute  of  sympathy ;  he  has  sent  out  his 
only  son,  Hermann^  to  carry  food  and  clothing  to  the  poor  people 
One  of  his  neighbours,  an  apothecary,  though  a  man  of  narrow 
sympathies,  has  been  out  to  see  the  refugees,  and  now  comes  back 
to  describe  their  wretched  circumstances.  He  is  an  egotist  and  soon 
betrays  himself,  for  he  cannot  tell  the  story  without  a  prefatoiy 
reference  to  his  own  discomfort  in  seeing  misery.  This  feeling  ia 
shared  by  the  host  'I  am  glad,'  he  says,  Hhat  I  did  not  go 
myself,  for  I  cannot  bear  the  sight  of  distress.'  The  landlord,  with 
his  Mends,  the  apothecary  and  the  curate,  refresh  themselves  with 
a  flask  of  Rhine- wine,  enjoyed  in  the  shade  of  a  cool  back-parlour, 
where  '  no  flies  intrude '  (as  mine  host  says),  and  their  talk  is  of 
the  events  of  the  times. 

When  Hermann  comes  home,  he  tells  his  story  of  the  pitiable 
condition  of  the  emigrants.  '  On  my  way,'  he  says,  '  I  overtook  a 
waggon  drawn  by  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  guided  by  a  brave  young 
maiden  who  came  towards  me  and  prayed  for  assistance,  not  for 
herself,  but  for  a  poor  woman  lying  upon  straw  in  the  waggon, 
and  clasping  an  infant^  to  her  breast  I  gave  the  maiden  both  food 
and  clothing,  and  when  she  thanked  me,  she  said,  **  It  is  only  in. 
such  misery  as  ours  that  we  see  clearly  the  hand  of  God  directing 
good  men  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate". '  The 
tale  told  by  Hermann  suggests  timid  thoughts  to  the  apothecary, 
who  is  a  snug  bachelor.  *  Happy,'  says  he,  '  is  the  man  who,  in 
these  days  of  trouble,  has  neither  wife  nor  children  to  care  for  I 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  already  packed  away  the  most  valuable 
part  of  my  property.  No  one  runs  away  from  danger  so  easily  as 
a  single  man.'  Against  this  timid  sentiment  Hermann  makes  an 
earnest  protest  '  I  do  not  agree  with  you,'  he  says,  *  for  many  a 
good  maiden,  in  these  days,  needs  a  protecting  husband.  How 
can  a  man  live  and  think  only  of  himself?'  This  bold  speech  gives 
pleasure  to  the  good  hostess  of  the  *  Golden  Lion,'  who  tells  the 
story  of  her  own  marriage  in  times  of  pecuniary  difficulty.  In  the 
conversation  that  follows,  it  appears  that  the  host,  like  a  man  who 
has  risen  in  the  world  and  wishes  his  son  to  rise  higher,  has 
cherished  a  hope  that  Hermann  may  select  as  a  wife  the  daughter 
of  the  wealthiest  tradesman  in  the  town.  '  Yes,  Hermann,'  says 
the  father,  *  you  will  be  a  comfort  to  my  old  age,  if  you  bring  me 
a  daughter-in-law  from  a  certain  house,  not  far  off ;  you  know  it 
welL' 
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Unhappily,  the  father  and  the  son  have  never  been  able  to 
agree  on  the  merits  of  this  project  The  son  frankly  confesses  that 
he  fails  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the  proposed  union,  and 
speaks  with  disrespect  of  the  showy  education  of  the  rich  trades- 
man's daughters.  This  arouses  the  father's  despotism,  and  the 
conversation  soon  became  so  unpleasant  that  Hermann  leaves  the 
house.  'Go,'  says  the  landlord,  *  headstrong  as  you  are.  Qo  and 
see  to  the  farm-yard,  for  which,  by  the  bye,  I  do  not  thank  you. 
But  think  not  to  bring  here  any  low  country  maiden  for  my 
daughter-in-law  !  I  will  have  a  respectable  daughter,  one  who  can 
play  the  pianoforte,  and  I  wiU  have  all  such  respectable  company 
as  my  neighbour  has  on  Sundays ;  mind  that ! '  When  Hermann 
has  gone  out  the  father's  temper  becomes  cooler,  and  he  solaces 
himueelf  by  preaching  to  his  friends  on  the  important  duty  of 
constantly  studying  how  to  rise  in  the  world.  'What  must 
become  of  a  house,  or  of  a  town,'  he  says,  *  if  each  generation  does 
not  try  to  make  improvements  on  the  old  1 '  Then  follow  severe 
remarks  on  the  son's  want  of  laudable  ambition,  and  these  call 
into  exercise  the  eloquence  of  the  hostess,  who  bravely  defends 
the  character  of  her  son  ; — 'I  will  not  have  my  Hermann  abused,' 
she  says, '  I  know  he  has  a  good  heart,  and  that  he  will  rise  to  be 
an  honourable  man  and  a  pattern  for  our  townspeople'.  So  saying, 
she  leaves  her  husband  to  continue  his  long  discourse  on  'respec- 
tability/ and  goes  to  find  her  son  and  .^lace  him  with  kind 
words. 

The  conversation  continues  in  the  cool  back-parlour,  and  the 
apothecary,  studious  to  avoid  anything  that  might  offend,  ventures, 
nevertheless,  to  say  something  in  favour  of  moderating  ambition. 
He  prefers  repose  to  'respectability,'  and  speaks  with  terror  of 
increasingly  expensive  habits.  '  In  old-fashioned  times,'  he  says, 
'my  pleasure-garden  was  talked  of  all  through  the  neighbourhood ; 
every  stranger  stayed  to  look  through  the  palisades  at  the  two 
stone  figures  and  the  painted  dwarfs  there.  My  grotto,  too,  where 
I  often  took  my  coffee,  was  greatly  admired,  for  I  had  decorated 
the  walls  with  artistically  arranged  shells,  corals,  and  spars  ;  but 
who  cares  for  such  old-fashioned  things  now  ?  I  should  like'^to 
go  with  the  times,  but  I  fear  to  make  any  changes,  for  when  you 
begin,  who  knows  how  many  work-people  you  will  soon  have 
about  your  house  ?  I  have  had  thoughts  of  gilding  the  figures  of 
Michael  and  the  Dragon,  in  front  of  my  shop,  but  I  shall  leave 
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them  brown,  just  as  they  are.    The  cost  of  gilding  is  so  frigbtfnL' 
So  ends  the  speech  of  the  cautious  and  conservative  apothecary. 

Meanwhile,  the  hostess  has  sought  her  son  in  the  garden  and  in 
the  vineyard,  and  finds  him  in  the  adjoining  field,  seated  in  the 
shade  of  a  pear-tree,  and  looking  towards  the  distant  blue  hills. 
He  looks  stem,  and,  in  reply  to  soothing  words,  talks  of  the 
war  and  of  the  miseries  of  the  emigrants.  '  What  I  have  seen 
and  heard  this  morning  has  touched  my  heart,'  says  he  ; — '  shall  a 
Qerman  stay  at  home  and  hope  to  escape  the  ruin  that  threatens 
us  all  ?  I  am  grieved  that  I  escaped  from  the  last  drawing  for 
soldiers.  I  will  go  now,  to  live  or  die  for  fatherland,  and  to  set  a 
good  example  to  other  youths.  I  will  return  to  our  house  no 
more.  From  this  place  I  go  to  give  to  our  army  my  hand  and  my 
heart,  to  fight  for  our  native  land,  and  then  let  my  father  say 
again,  that  I  have  not  a  spark  of  honourable  pride  in  my  bosom !' 
The  sagacious  hostess  hears  all  this  and  more  to  the  same 
purpose,  and  admires  her  son's  enthusiasm,  but  she  will  not  believe 
that  he  is  inspired  only  by  patriotism.  With  tact  and  kindness 
she  leads  him  to  make  a  fuller  confession  of  his  mtotives  for  dis- 
obeying his  father's  wishes.  The  result  of  the  visit  to  the  emi- 
grants'  camp  has  been  more  than  sympathy  with  their  misfortunes ; 
Hermann  cannot  forget  that  brave  maiden  who  prayed  that  he 
would  have  compassion  on  her  companion.  When  the  mother 
feels  assured  that  this  a  no  dream,  but  an  impression  so  strong 
that  it  has  already  changed  her  son's  character,  she  resolves,  that 
the  domestic  warfare  impending  shall  be  waged  frankly  and 
boldly.  Having  returned  to  the  room  where  her  husband  and  his 
friends  are  still  drinking  Rhine-wine  and  talking,  she  tells  them 
all  the  truth  respecting  Hermann's  sudden  resolution.  The  father 
listens  with  silent  astonishment,  while  the  curate  takes  the  mother's 
part  and  deprecates  opposition.  '  A  moment  like  this,'  he  says, 
'  often  decides  a  man's  destiny.'  '  Make  haste  slowly  ! '  says  the 
timid  apothecary,  who  proposes  that  a  deputation  should  be  sent 
to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  heroine. 

Accordingly,  the  curate  and  the  apothecary  sally  forth  to  the 
village,  where  they  find  a  venerable  man,  the  leader  and  the  ruler 
of  the  company  of  refugees.  '  He  is  like  a  Moses  leading  the 
wandering  people  through  the  wilderness,'  says  the  curate.  The 
old  man  tells  his  stoTy  and  that  of  his  friends,  and  thus  the  plot 
of  the  epic  is  connected  with  history,    llie  villages  from  which 
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the  people  were  driven  were  plundered  bj  a  retreating  army. 

*  Yanquished  soldiers,'  says  the  old  man,  *  involved  all  tldngs  in 
their  own  ruin.  May  I  never  live  to  see  again  men  so  maddened 
and  80  miserable  !  Let  no  man  talk  again  of  freedom  until  he  10 
sure  that  he  can  govern  himself  I '  In  the  course  of  further  con- 
Tersation,  the  veteran  tells  the  story  of  a  Qerman  maiden,  who, 
left  alone  to  guard  children  in  a  farm-house,  repelled  several 
marauders  and  cut  down  one  of  them  with  a  sabre. 

Meanwhile,  the  apothecary  has  been  wandering  about,  until  he 
has  found  a  maiden  anwering  to  the  description  given  of  Dorothea. 
She  is  seated  under  the  shade  of  an  apple-tree,  and  is  engaged  in 
preparing  for  destitute  children  some  articles  of  clothing  given  by 
Hermann.  'That,'  says  the  old  man,  '  is  the  maiden  who  guarded 
the  farm-house,  and  she  is  as  good  as  she  is  brave  and  beautifuL' 
The  curate  and  his  friend  return  to  the  town,  bearing  a  highly 
favourable  report  of  the  results  of  their  inquiry,  and  soon  after- 
wards, Hermann,  unattended,  again  visits  the  encampment  of  the 
refugees. 

As  he  approaches  a  dear  fountain,  on  the  side  of  the  road 
leading  to  the  village,  he  sees  Dorothea  coming  to  draw  water, 
that  she  may  carry  a  refreshing  draught  to  the  invalid  woman. 
'  Thoughtless  people,'  says  the  maiden,  *  have  allowed  their  cattle 
to  disturb  the  stream  that  flows  through  the  village,  but  I  am 
glad  that  I  have  come  so  far  to  find  pure  water,'  she  adds  frankly, 

*  for  it  does  the  heart  good  to  see  the  face  of  a  friend.'  While  she 
is  speaking,  Hermann  notices  the  golden  ring  upon  her  finger,  which 
tells  him  she  is  already  betrothed.  She  explains  that  she  is  left 
desolate  in  the  world,  and  that  when  she  has  done  all  that  she 
can  for  her  friends,  she  would  be  glad  to  find  any  home  where  she 
might  be  serviceable.  The  result  of  all  that  she  teUs  and  of 
Hermann's  fear  to  confess  the  whole  truth  is,  that  Dorothea 
resolves  to  accept  an  engagement  as  domestic  servant  at  the 

*  Qolden  Lion'.  She  bids  farewell  to  the  mother  whom  she  has 
nursed.  *  When  you  look  on  your  child,'  says  Dorothea,  *  when 
you  see  him  wrapped  in  this  comfortable  robe,  and  press  him  to 
your  bosom,  think  of  the  generous  youth  who  gave  us  the  clothing, 
and  who  now  takes  me  to  a  home  where  I  may  be  usefid  and 
happy.'  Then  Dorothea  kneels  down,  kisses  the  woman  redining 
on  l^e  bed  of  straw,  and  receives  a  whispered  blessing. 

Meanwhile,  the  report  given  by  the  curate,  and  the  pleadings  of 
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the  hostess,  have  had  such  an  effect  on  the  landlord  of  the  'Grolden 
Lion/  that  he  can,  at  least,  tolerate  the  thought  that  Dorothea 
maj  some  day  he  accepted  as  a  daughter.  He  is  again  sitting  in 
his  retired  parlour  and  talking  with  his  neighbours,  while  the 
hostess  impatiently  awaits  her  son's  arrival  When  Hermann 
comes  home,  he  calls  the  curate  aside  and  explains  that  the 
emigrant  maiden  enters  the  house  at  present  as  a  servant  This 
explanation  is,  however,  too  late  to  prevent  the  pain  already 
given  by  a  remark  made  by  the  host,  as  soon  as  the  maiden  steps 
into  the  room.  He  suddenly  expresses  admiration  of  her  beauty, 
and  an  approval  of  Hermann's  choice  in  that  respect.  *  Your  son, 
sir,'  says  Dorothea, '  did  not  prepare  me  for  this  reception.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  I  stand  here  before  a  good  and  a  respectable  man, 
but  you  have  not  such  pity  as  you  ought  to  have  for  the  poor,  or 
you  would  not  thus  remind  me  how  far  my  destiny  has  placed  me 
beneath  your  family.  I  come  to  you  as  a  poor  maiden,  with  all 
my  property  in  this  small  bundle.  Is  it  noble,  by  an  tmtimely 
jest,  to  drive  away  one  who  would  have  served  you  faithfully  1 ' 

In  vain  the  curate  interposes  and  prays  Dorothea  not  to  be 
offended  by  a  joke.  It  is  not  a  mere  jest  that  has  so  deeply 
wounded  her  feelings.  She  has  been  more  than  grateful  towards 
the  youth  whom  she  calls  the  saviour  of  her  friends,  and  her 
feelings  have  made  her  too  ready  to  accept  service  at  the  *  Golden 
Lion*.  Now  she  sees  clearly  the  false  position  into  which  such 
sentiments  might  lead  her,  and  is  resolved  to  stay  no  longer  in  the 
house.  A  storm  has  suddenly  gathered,  and  the  rain  is  heavily 
Mling,  but  she  hastens  to  the  door  and  is  turning  to  say  'farewell,' 
when  Hermann  steps  forward  and  makes  a  full  confession.  The 
curate  has,  meanwhile,  explained  the  misunderstanding  and  now 
offers  his  services  for  the  betrothal  of  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 
But  Hermann  again  looks  at  the  pledge  on  the  maiden's  finger 
and  still  fears  that  he  may  be  rejected,  until  Dorothea  is  persuaded 
by  the  curate  to  tell  all  the  mystery  of  the  ring.  '  The  brave  youth 
who  gave  it  me,  some  years  ago,'  says  she,  '  went  away  to  Paris, 
there  (as  he  believed)  to  fight  for  freedom,  and  there  he  felL 
'*  Farewell ! "  said  he,  when  he  left  me,  "  all  things  are  moving 
now ;  laws  and  possessions  are  changing  ;  friend  is  severed  from 
Mend ;  we  are  but  pilgrims  on  the  earth — ^more  so  now  than  ever !" 
I  thought  of  his  words  when  I  lost  all  my  own  property,  and  I 
think  of  ^em  again  now,  when  a  new  life  seems  beginning  for  me. 
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Forgive  me,  if  I  tremble  now,  my  friend,  while  I  hang  upon  your 
arm.  I  feel  like  the  sailor,  when  he  eecapes  from  a  storm,  and 
first  steps  upon  the  land.' 

'  Thou  art  mine,  Dorothea,*  says  Hermann,  'and  all  that  is  mine 
seems  now  more  my  own  than  ever  it  was  before,  and  I  will  keep 
it)  not  with  care  and  anxiety,  but  with  strength  and  courage.  So 
let  all  Germans  say, ''  This  is  ours,"  and  boldly  assert  their  rights ! 
And,  if  all  are  of  my  mind,  we  shall,  with  resolute  hearts,  oppose 
the  foe,  and  our  native  land  shall  have  peace.' 

Thus  the  poem  concludes,  as  it  opened,  with  a  reference  to 
national  events,  and  the  union  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine  is 
associated  with  the  prospect  of  national  unity.  If  the  poet  had 
ever  incurred  just  censure  by  neglecting  to  write  in  a  patriotic 
spirit,  he  made  a  good  apology  by  writing  'Hermann  and 
Dorothea '. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 
SEVENTH  PERIOD,    1770-1830. 

OOBIHE'8  LTRICAL  AND  OCCASIONAL  POEMS— flONOS^BALLADS—REPK&ENCBS 
TO  AUTOBIOGRAPHY— ODES— ELEGIES— EPIGRAMS  AND  OTHER  DIDACTIC 
POEMS. 

The  object  of  this  chapter  can  hardly  b.e  more  than  to  indicate  the 
extraordinary  variety  of  themes  and  modes  of  treatment  found  in 
Gk>ethe*s  minor  poems.  If  it  were  desirable  to  add  anything  to  the 
voluminous  criticism  already  bestowed  on  the  poet,  it  could  not 
be  reasonably  attempted  within  our  limits.  For  any  general 
remarks  which  we  may  venture  to  make  respecting  the  genius  of 
Goethe,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  subsequent  chapter.  Preceding 
analyses  have  already  told  something  of  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
treated  by  the  poet  How  remarkable  the  transition  from  Gotz — 
vigorous,  but  destitute  of  artistic  form — or  from  the  *  Sorrows  of 
Werther,'  to  the  dignity  of  *  Iphigenia '  and  the  cheerful  epic  tone 
of  '  Hermann  and  Dorothea '  I  Yet  only  a  few  phases  of  the  poefs 
variety  have  been  shown ;  we  have  still  to  mention  his  ballads  and 
lyrical  poems  and  his  unique  drama,  <  Fausf . 

Several  early  occasional  poems  on  art  have  a  reference  to  the 
poet's  own  attempts  in  painting  and  engraving.  His  boyhood  was 
partly  spent  in  an  atelier  in  his  father's  house  at  Frankfort,  where 
painters  and  other  artists  were  frequent  visitors.  For  some  years 
afterwards,  in  Leipzig,  Dresden  and  elsewhere,  the  poet  continued 
his  studies  in  drawing,  etching  and  painting,  until,  as  he  tells  us^ 
he  felt  convinced  that  he  could  rise  to  the  rank  of  a  master  in 
only  one  art,  that  of  writing  German  verse  and  prose. 

All  Goethe's  minor  poems  may  be  called  'occasional,'  in  his 
own  free  sense  of  the  word,  and  several  are  so  far  autobiographical 
that  they  require  annotations  to  make  clear  their  numerous  refer- 
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ences  to  facts  in  tlie  poet's  life.  For  example,  a  poem  composed 
*  during  a  jonmey  in  the  Harz  Mountains,  in  winter  (1776),'  might 
at  first  sight  seem  like  a  fiction,  but  its  individuality  soon  assures 
us  that  it  is  founded  on  facts.  The  poet,  wishing  to  inspect  some 
niines  and  also  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  friend  in  depressed  health, 
availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  joining  a  winter  hunting 
party.  Leaving  his  companions  to  pursue  their  sport,  he  under- 
took a  lonely  journey  over  the  Brocken,  which  he  describes  in  the 
poem  : — 

Stormy  winds  around  him  blowing 

Serve  to  cheer  him,  upwards  going, 

The  torrent,  as  it  roars  along, 

Makes  music  for  a  matin-song, 

And  for  a  lofty  altar,  lo  ! 

The  haunted  Blocksberg,  capp'd  with  snow. 

Where,  as  boors  and  miners  dream, 

Wild  spectres  in  the  moonlight  gleam. 

Other  parts  of  the  poem  would  hardly  be  intelligible  without  the 
biographical  facts  above  stated.  It  is  important  therefore  that 
this  Harzreist  im  Winter^  with  other  occasional  poems  of  the  same 
class,  should  not  be  given  without  notes,  as  is  often  the  case  in 
selections  of  poetry  intended  for  general  use. 

Several  early  lyrical  poems,  including  not  a  few  amatory  songs, 
may  be  passed  by  with  the  remark  that  their  defects,  or  rather 
their  excesses,  belonged  to  the  days  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  when 
Goethe  wrote  also  his  wild  dithyrambic  *  Storm-song,'  described 
by  himself  las  a  'half-crazy'  production.  The  following  is  an 
imitation  of  the  opening  lines : — 

Genius  !  while  by  thee  attended, 
Neither  rain  nor  storm  can  daunt  me, 
Fears  no  longer  haunt  me. 
Genius  I  while  by  thee  befriended. 
Singing  still,  I  face  rough  weather. 
Clouds  of  thunder  piled  together  : 
Singing  still. 
As  over  the  hill, 
The  lark  is  singing  I 

For  a  full  interpretation  of  this  rhapsody  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  poef  s  autobiography.  He  tells  us  that,  to  quell  the  sorrow 
he  felt  after  leaving  Stiassbuig  and  Sesenheim,  he  took  long  walks 
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in  ihe  countryy  without  legaid  for  stormy  weather.  The  qnaai- 
Piiidaiic  effosion  was  the  result  of  a  walk  under  heavy  rain.  Not 
long  after  writing  that  '  Wanderer's  Stonn-<song,'  the  poet  wrote 
a  dialogue  called  'The  Wanderer/  remarkable  for  its  antique 
dignity.  In  several  other  poems  of  about  the  same  date  (1771-4) 
he  delights  to  view  life  as  a  stormy  journey,  and  in  one  of  them 
he  calls  '  Time '  a  '  postilion, '  and  bid§  him  ply  whip  and  spurs, 
that  life's  carriage  may  roll  on  swiftly,  over  the  mountain  and 
down  into  the  valley,  and  by  villages  and  lonely  hostelries,  where 
the  traveller  refuses  to  stay,  though  youth  and  beauty  invite  him 
This  rhapsody  has  all  the  vigour  without  the  coarseness  of  the 
days  of  Stwrm  und  Drang, 

The  dithyrambic  audacity  of  that  '  Storm-song '  is  exceeded  in 
another  poem, '  Prometheus,'  the  result  of  the  young  poef  s  reading 
of  some  of  Spinoea's  works.  It  must  be  understood  that  these 
defiant  words  are  addressed  by  Prometheus  only  to  Zea<s  the 
despot,  an  imaginary  creature  of  Qreek  mythology  : — 

Cover  thy  sky  with  clouds 

And — ^like  a  boy  who  smites 

The  heads  of  thistles — 
Display  thy  might  on  oaks  and  mountain  peaks ! 
Still  Thou  must  leave  for  me 
The  earth ;  my  hut — ^not  built  by  Thee  ! 

And  this  my  glowing  hearth  ;  its  cheerful  flame 

Excites  thine  envy ! 

Here  sit  I,  forming  men  on  mine  own  plan, 
A  race,  like  me,  to  8u£for  and  to  weep  ; 
But  they  shall  also  prosper  and  rejoice. 
And — like  myself— care  oought  for  Thee  ! 

That  the  solitary  and  defiant  mood  expressed  in  these  unrhymed 
lines  was  only  temporary,  is  easily  shown  by  a  reference  to  the 
hymns  entitled  respectively  *  The  Divine,'  and  the '  Boundaries  of 
Humanity '.  The  latter  is  an  expression  of  humility,  the  former 
asserts  only  what  Kant  and  Hegel  taught,  that  religion  must  be 
founded,  not  on  natural  theology  (so  called),  but  on  morality.  In 
the  following  passage  no  attempt  is  made  to  follow  closely  the 
original  rhythm : — 

Let  man  be  magnanimous,    generous  and  kind ! 

Such  virtues  alone    can  make  him  distinct 

From  all  other  beings    of  whom  we  have  knowledge. 
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With  reyerence  be  named    the  Higher  Powers 
Unknown,  of  whose  nature    we  hare  but  forebodingB, 
In  whom  man  alone    can  make  ns  belieyers. 

For  Nature,  around  us,    is  cold  and  unfeeling ; 
The  sun  shines  alike    on  the  good  and  the  evil ; 
The  moon  and  the  stars    light  the  criminal's  path, 
As  well  as  the  way  of  the  just. 

The  themes  chosen  by  Cbethe  for  his  songs  are  often  '  aa  old 
as  the  hills,'  but,  like  the  hiUs,  are  ever  new  for  poets.  The 
forsaken  shepherd  stands  on  the  hill-side  and  looks  down  on  a 
deserted  cottage : — 

Up  yonder  on  the  mountain,    how  oft  alone  I  stand. 
Upon  my  sheephook  leaning,    down  gazing  o'er  the  land. 

Then  down  the  slope  descending,    and  following  my  sheep, 
Along  the  valley  wending,    as  walking  in  my  sleep, 

I  roam  along  the  meadow,    all  gay  in  summer  bloom  ; 

The  fairest  flowers  I'm  culling,    and  hardly  know  for  whom  ; 

Or  shelter'd  from  the  weather,    there,  in  a  misty  gleam, 
I  see  a  hut  deserted,     'tis  all  but  like  a  dream — 

And  o'er  the  roof  a  rainbow    for  others  bright  and  fair. 
But  not  for  me  I  the  maiden,    no  longer  dwelling  there, 

Has  wander'd  o'er  the  mountain,    it  may  be,  o'er  the  sea  1 
Sheep  !  leave  the  floweiy  meadow  ;    'tis  sorrowful  for  me  1 

In  another  song,  the  JUgen  AbendXied^  we  have  the  same  theme, 
but  treated  with  new  harmonies,  for  it  is  now  the  hunter  who 
tells  his  sorrow,  and,  instead  of  the  meadow  in  the  valley,  the 
tree  and  the  deserted  cottage  in  the  rainbow's  gleam,  we  have, 
for  scenery,  the  still  moon  shining  on  the  ridge  where  the  game 
easily  escapes  from  the  dreaming  Jager  : — 

As,  lone  and  wild,  along  the  fell 

In  search  of  game  I  stray,  . 
The  form,  the  face  I  love  so  well 

Attend  me  on  my  way.  .  .  . 

Dost  Thou  behold  in  dreams  the  man 

Who  wanders,  east  and  west. 
And,  while  so  far  away  from  thee. 

Can  find  no  place  of  rest  f 
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Another  song  may  be  briefly  noticed  as  an  example  of  €k)ethe'8 
simplest  lyrical  poems  written  for  music.  It  is  hardly  treated 
with  fairness  when  taken  out  of  its  place  in  the  operetta  '  Erwin 
and  Elmire'.  There  it  is  sung  by  Erwin  in  a  garden  where  the 
roses  are  blighted. 

I  remember,  love,  with  sadness, 

When,  to  win  a  smile  from  yon, 
Eveiy  mom,  I  brought  with  gladness 

Roses  wet^th  morning  dew.  .  .  . 

Now,  no  more  your  charms  displaying, 

Flowers  ray  love  refused  to  wear  ! 
Roses — ah,  so  soon  decaying, 

Fade  and  die  !  for  I  despair. 

Among  other  lyrical  poems  that  partly  lose  their  effect  when 
given  in  an  isolated  form,  Mignon's  Song,  'Know'st  Thou  the 
Land  1 '  (in  Wilhelm  Meister)  may  be  noticed.  It  strictly  belongs 
to  the  story  of  an  exiled  Italian  girl,  wandering  about  with 
strolling  players  in  the  cold  North  and  longing  for  her  home.  We 
piust  know  something  of  the  singer  before  we  can  feel  all  the 
pathos  of  such  words  as  these  : — 

Enow  you  the  land  where  citron-trees  are  growing  ? 

In  leafy  shade  the  golden  orange  glows, 
A  softer  wind  is  from  the  blue  sky  blowing, 
And  near  the  bay  the  lowlier  myrtle  grows. 
Enow  you  the  land  ? — 

'Tis  there  !  'tis  there  ! 
That  I  would  go  with  thee,  my  love  ; — 'tis  there  ! 

The  varied  metres  and  forms  of  Goethe's  minor  poems  accord 
with  the  variety  of  their  themes.  Here  lyrics  as  simple  as  the 
songs  already  noticed  are  followed  by  odes  of  antique  grandeur, 
and  by  ballads  ranging  in  style  from  wild  romance  or  caricature 
to  epic  interest  and  dignity.  Of  the  ballads  and  other  poems 
written  to  satirize  literary  follies  two  specimens  may  be  noticed. 
There  was  a  time,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  German 
fiction  could  not  be  mentioned  without  suggesting  robber-romances^ 
ballads  of  *  diablerie '  and  *  tales  of  terror  *.  We  have  seen  how 
rapidly  BUrger's  wild  ballad  of  *  Leonora,'  masterly  in  its  kind, 
won  a  wide  popularity,  and  that  far  inferior  pieces  were  read  with 
avidity.  On  the  whole,  Goethe  in  early  life  showed  a  wholesome 
aversion  from  the  horrors  of  powerful  sensational  writing,  and  to 
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turn  them  into  ridicule  wrote  two  or  three  such  caricatures  as 
'  The  Skeleton's  Dance '.  A  few  lines  are  enough  to  show  that  he 
might,  perhaps,  have  excelled  both  Schubart  and  Bflrger  in  this 
odd  department  of  literature.  However  absurd,  it  must  be  repre- 
sented here,  and  Gk)ethe's  caricature  may  serve  to  set  aside 
quotations  from  inferior  writers  :— 

The  warder  looks  down  from  the  tower  at  night, 

On  the  churchyard  asleep  id  the  moon's  pale  light  .  .  . 

Ha  1  can  it  be  real  ?  the  graves  open  all, 

And  the  skeletons  come  to  their  midnight  ball ! 

Bone  clatters  to  bone  ;  legs  find  their  own  feet, 

And  balls  with  their  sockets  all  readily  meet ; 
For  dancing  the  shronds  are  too  lengthy  and  wide, 

So,  to  make  tripping  easy  and  steady, 
On  tombstones  and  graves  they  are  all  cast  aside. 

And  now  for  the  ball  we  are  ready. 

Then  ha  I  what  a  dance  in  the  churchyard  lone  ! 
And  oh,  what  a  clatter  of  bone  upon  bone  !  .  .  . 

The  warder  grows  merry  ;  he  runs  down  below 
And  one  of  their  winding-sheets  seizes.  .  .  . 

One  misses  his  shroud.     There  it  hangs  on  the  tower  ! 
He  must  have  it  before  the  bell  tolls  the  next  hour.  .  . 
He  climbs  up  the  turret  on  crocket  and  scroll 

('Twas  Gothic  with  rich  decoration) 
He  climbs  like  a  spider  ;  the  warder,  poor  soul  I 

Is  quaking  in  dire  perturbation  ; 

For  up  comes  the  skeleton  !  sure  not  to  stop 
Until  his  claws  grapple  the  thief  on  the  top. 
With  terror  the  warder  is  white  as  a  smock 

When  luck  the  poor  fellow  releases  ; 
The  bell  thunders  *  one,*  and — thrown  down  by  the  shock — 

The  skeleton  tumbles  to  pieces  ! 

Another  caricature,  *  Muses  and  Qraces  in  the  Mark,'  a  sort  of 
pastoral,  should  be  mentioned,  as  it  serves  to  explain  our  brevity 
in  noticing  several  writers  of  homely  idylls.  They  belonged  to  a 
school  of  which  Voss  was  the  head-master,  while  Schmidt  (a  rural 
pastor  who  lived  in  a  district  called  the  Mark)  was  one  of  the 
more  advanced  pupils.    He  was  a  lover  of  extreme  simplicity  and 
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lowliness  of  both  thou^t  and  expression.  Without  this  reCsrence 
to  the  class  of  poems  satirized  in  the  pastoral  above-named^  it 
might  seem  strange  to  find  among  Goethe^s  lyrical  poems  such  a 
stanuasthiB: — 

By  their  roles  let  critics  try  ns. 

Still  we  nerer  care  a  jot ; 
For  we*.re  natural  and  pious, 

And  contented  with  our  lot. 

Seyeral  of  Schmidt's  own  poems  are  more  ridicnlons  than  this. 
It  is,  indeed,  more  like  a  fair  imitation  than  a  parody  of  the  style 
in  which  the  good  pastor  in  the  Mark  wrote  of  the  pleasures  of 
rural  life.  For  satire  in  a  better  style  we  may  torn  to  a  ballad 
entitled  Ver  Zauberlehrltng  ('The  Magician's  Apprentice*),  an 
excellent  nnion  of  apparent  levity  with  good  teaching.  There  is 
nothing  directly  didactic  in  the  story,  but  the  thought  suggested 
has  importance  both  for  life  and  art  The  tale,  borrowed  finom 
Lucian's  ^iXo^«vd^£,  tells  that  Eukrates,  a  pupil  in  m^c,  wboee 
master  was  Pankrates,  stole  by  eavesdropping  half  of  one  of  the 
master's  secrets,  a  formula  of  incantetion  by  which  a  besom  may 
be  suddenly  converted  into  a  kobold  or  sprite  who  is  employed  as 
a  water-carrier.  When  his  services  are  no  longer  required,  three 
words  can,  at  once,  reduce  him  to  his  primitive  condition.  The 
sequel  shows  the  danger  attending  a  half-knowledge  of  any 
business.  Eukrates,  left  alone,  caDs  into  activity  the  water- 
carrier,  whose  services  are  only  too  zealous.  He  fills  the  batJi,  but 
still  pours  in  one  pail  of  water  after  another  until  the  house  is 
flooded.  The  apprentice  has,  like  a  demagogue,  excited  a  move- 
ment over  which  he  has  no  control,  and,  for  want  of  skill,  has  now 
recourse  to  violence.  He  seizes  a  sabre  and  cuts  the  kobold  in 
twain,  but  this  only  makes  the  case  worse,  for  there  are  now  two 
kobolds,  both  pouring  water  into  the  house  as  fast  as  they  can, 
until  Eukrates  screams  out  in  his  despair : — 

See  them  nmning,  coming,  going, 

Pouring  water,  fast  and  faster  ! 
Over  all  the  rooms  'tis  flowing, 

And  they'll  drown  me.     0  good  master  1 

Hear  me  ;  and  in  this  disaster, 
Help  me  !  —Sprites  compelled  to  aid  me 
Thus,  in  spite,  have  disobeyed  me. 

As  examples  of  the  poet's  most  artistic  ballads,  two  written  in 
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1797,  *  The  Bride  of  Corinth,'  and  *  The  God  and  the  Bayadere,' 
must,  at  least,  be  mentioned.  The  painful  subject  of  the  first  was 
taken  from  the  '  Wonderful  Stories '  of  Trallianus,  a  Greek  writer 
of  the  second  century.  This  choice  of  a  subject,  the  story  of  a 
vampire,  has  been  severely  censured,  and  it  has  been  especially 
noticed  as  inconsistent  that  a  writer  who  condemned  the  mediaeval 
legend  of '  Poor  Henry,'  the  leper,  should  select  a  more  repulsive 
narrative.  '  The  God  and  the  Bayadere '  is  a  Hindoo  l^nd,  and, 
as  treated  by  Goethe,  is  remarkable  for  the  dramatic  interest  of 
the  story  and  the  varied  melody  of  the  versification. 

The  best  of  the  ballads  are  those  of  which  an  artistic  translation 
is  diffictdt  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  give  the  substance 
of  a  few  of  the  more  didactic  poems  written  in  the  poet's  declining 
years,  but  these  cannot  serve  as  fair  examples  of  his  powers  as  a 
lyrical  writer.  The  ballad  of  the  *  Treasure-Pigger '  may  be 
pointed  out  as  a  medium  between  the  free  and  sometimes  wild 
poetry  of  youth  and  the  didactic  sobriety  of  age.  Here  the 
story  has  a  moral,  one  of  the  best  in  the  world,  but  the  narrative 
interest  is  not  sacrificed  to  the  moral,  and  the  latter  is  not  re- 
peated like  a  maxim  in  a  boy's  copybook.  Urged  to  desperation 
by  extreme  poverty,  the  treasure-digger  comes,  at  the  dark  hour 
of  midnight,  to  make  a  contract  with  *  the  enemy '  so  often  en- 
countered in  German  ballads.  The  magic  circle  is  duly  drawn, 
and  the  requisite  incantations  are  chanted,  when,  instead  of  the 
fiend,  a  bright  light  appears,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  boy,  the 
Genius  of  Industry,  cheerful  and  rosy  as  Cupid.  He  brings  a 
bowl  filled  with  a  refreshing  beverage,  and  thus  advises  the  mis- 
guided digger  for  hidden  treasure  : — 

Drink  !  and  now,  prepared  for  labour, 

You  shall  leam  your  true  vocation  : — 
Come  no  more  with  vain  endeavour, 

Here  to  try  your  incantation  ; 
Dig  no  more  for  hidden  treasure  ! 

Better  far  than  conjuration 
Weeks  of  care  with  days  of  pleasure, 

Toil  relieved  by  recreation  I 

The  following  verses  shotdd,  perhaps,  hardly  be  classed  with 
the  didactic,  for  their  moral  is  as  latent  as  the  little  flower  of 
which  they  tell  a  story  : — 
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While  in  the  wood  I  stray'd,     a  flower  I  chanc'd  to  spy  ; 
Within  the  leafy  shade,    'twas  like  a  deep-blue  eye. 

'  I'll  gather  yon/  I  said  ;    the  violet  seem'd  to  say, 

'  Ah,  why  BO  soon  must  I    be  cull'd  and  thrown  away  1  * 

'  111  take  your  rootlets  fine,    and  in  my  garden,  near 
My  cottage,  you'll  be  mine,    and  bloom  for  many  a  year.' 

The  youthful  period  in  the  development  of  Goethe's  poetic 
genius  may  be  said  to  have  closed  about  1783,  when  he  wrote  his 
meditative  poem  on  '  Ilmenau,'  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Weimar  to  which  the  poet  and  his  friend  the  archduke  loved  to 
retreat  from  the  cares  of  public  life.  In  this  interesting  retro- 
spective soliloquy  Goethe  speaks  of  the  excitements  of  former 
years  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  remote  past.  The  love  of  repose 
that  prevails  throughout  the  poem  is  more  concisely  expressed  in 
an  impromptu  of  about  the  same  date.  It  was  at  first  written 
with  a  pencil  in  a  summer-house  on  the  Eikelhahn,  a  high  hill 
near  the  Ilmenau  valley.    The  following  is  a  paraphrase  : — 

Hush'd  now  is  every  wild  bird's  lay 
In  the  day's  calm  close ; 
The  trees  are  all  asleep  ;  how  still* 

Is  the  light  green  leaf  on  the  topmost  spray  ! 
And,  list  as  you  will,  you  hear  not  a  trill 
In  the  woodland  lone. 
0  wait,  my  soul  I  and  soon,  repose 
Like  this  will  be  your  own. 

When  it  is  said  that  the  poem  on  '  Ilmenau '  marks  a  transition 
from  youthful  inspiration  to  studious  and  artistic  writing,  the 
assertion  must  not  be  too  strictly  understood,  for  the  poet  gave 
proofs  of  a  studious  and  refined  taste  before  1783  ;  witness  the 
dialogue  entitled  *  The  Wanderer,'  written  in  1772.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  noticed  that  the  transition  made  was  not  one  of 
an  extreme  character.  It  affected  the  form  and  the  style  more 
than  the  essential  character  of  the  poefs  writings.  Neither 
Goethe  nor  Schiller  ever  foi^ot  all  the  sensual  and  sentimental 
tendencies  of  the  literature  belonging  to  the  days  of  Sturm  und 
Drang,  Schiller's  play  of  WalUnstein  is  injured  by  the  long  and 
sentimental  love-episode  of  Max  and  Thecla.  With  regard  to 
Goethe's  more  sensuous  poetry,  we  can  only  briefly  refer  to  the 
blame  incurred  by  the  freedom  of  expression  found  in  some  of  his 
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minor  poems,  especiallj  in  tlie  'Eoman  Elegies,'  written  in  1788-9, 
after  his  second  visit  to  Italy.  In  other  respects,  they  belong  to 
the  poet's  classical  works,  and  may  be  compared  with  the  elegies 
of  Propertins  and  Tibullus.  These  '  Roman  Elegies,*  so  named 
with  respect  to  their  form  and  versification,  though  their  tone  i8 
cheerful,  are  at  once  antique  and  original  To  their  antique  form 
the  writer  ascribes  no  inconsiderable  virtue,  for  he  confesses  that 
^  if  they  had  been  written  in  the  metre  and  the  style  of  Byron's 
'*  Don  Juan,"  their  import  would  have  been  thought  infeunous '. 

No  apology  of  that  kind  is  required  for  three  beautiful  elegies, 
*  Alexis  and  Dora,'  *  Amyntas,'  and  '  Euphrosyne,'  all  written  in 
1796-7.  The  first  is  truly  described  by  Schiller  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  Goethe's  poems.  The  third  was  written  on  the  decease 
of  Chnstiane  Becker,  an  actress  who  had  lived  at  Weimar,  and 
had  been  educated  under  the  care  of  Goethe,  while  he  was  director 
of  the  theatre  there.  The  elegy  '  Amyntas '  may  be  noticed  as  a 
good  specimen  of  antique  versification. 

The  classic,  elegiac  metres  to  which  such  a  powerful  charm 
was  ascribed  by  the  poet  were  also  employed  in' the  'Venetian 
Elpigrams,'  written  in  1790,  when  he  went  to  Venice,  to  accompany 
the  Duchess  Amalia  on  her  homeward  journey  from  Italy.  These 
epigrams  are  less  cheerful  than  the  '  Roman  Elegies '.  *  I  have 
never  since  been  so  happy  as  I  was  in  Italy  in  1786-7,'  said 
Goethe.  In  Rome,  at  that  time,  he  forgot  both  Germany  and 
France,  with  all  their  unhappy  politics  ;  in  Venice  he  expresses  a 
want  of  sympathy  with  '  the  grand  movement '  of  the  age,  and 
railB  against  the  '  apostles  of  freedom,'  and  other  visionaries,  but 
also  against  priests  and  rulers.  Other  epigrams,  collectively 
entitled  *  The  Predictions  of  Bakis '  (1798),  and  a  series  given 
under  the  title  of  *  The  Four  Seasons,'  may  be  named  here.  The 
former  are  rather  mysterious ;  the  latter  include  one  of  the  finest 
of  the  poet's  epigrams,  which  is  here  given  in  a  prose  translation : — 

'  What  is  holy  ? ' — That  which  unites  many  souls  as  one,  though  it 
binds  them  as  lightly  as  a  rush  binds  a  garland.  '  What  is  holiest  ?  * 
— ^That  which,  to-day  and  for  ever,  more  and  more  deeply  felt,  more 
and  more  closely  unites  the  souls  of  men. 

In  1796-7,  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  partners  in  writing  four 
series  of  epigrams.  The  first — entitled  Tdbvloi  Votwas — contains 
maxims  and  results  of  experience  in  life  and  art ;  the  second, 
collected  under  the  inscription  Vielen,  and  the  third — at  first, 
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inBcribed  Finer  in  Schiller's  MuaenaXmanach — ^were  both  inaerted 
by  Goethe  in  his  own  collected  works,  under  the  title, '  The  Fonz 
Seasons '.  This  was  done  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  made 
with  Schiller.  The  fourth  series— the  Xemen — ^includes  many 
satirical  and  personal  epigrams  written  as  replies  to  some  vol- 
favourable  critiques  on  articles  published  in  Schiller's  literary 
journal  Die  Horen.  The  two  friends  wrote  their  epigrams  on  a 
plan  of  such  close  co-operation,  that  it  is  imtK)S8ible  to  select  all 
the  Xenien  that  belong  to  Qoethe. 

The  minor  poems  of  Qoethe  which  were  written  during  his 
youth  are  as  original  and  vigorous  as  those  that  belong  to  his 
second  period — that  of  his  middle  life — when  he  paid  more  at- 
tention to  rules  of  art.  In  his  later  years  he  becomes  didactic, 
and  reminds  us  often  that  *  the  night  cometh  when  no  man  can 
work'. 

With  every  shower  the  valleys  change ; 

You  cross  the  selfsame  brook  no  more  ; 
The  river,  in  another  bed, 

Is  gliding  by  another  shore  1 

The  castled  crags,  the  palace  walls 

No  longer  can  your  wonder  raise  ; 
No  longer  with  a  youthful  eye 

Along  their  battlements  you  gaze  ; 
And  where  is  now  the  rosy  lip 

That  stole  the  kiss — the  first — so  sweet  ? 
And  where  the  foot  that,  on  the  hill, 

Was,  like  the  wild-goat's,  sure  and  fleet  ? 

We  have  still  to  notice  one  more  striking  example  of  the 
poet*  s  versatility — his  *  West-East  Divan,'  written  mostly  in  1814, 
and  suggested  by  Hammer's  translations  from  the  Persian  poet 
Hafiz.  As  the  title  indicates,  the  *  Divan '  is  a  union  of  European 
thoughts  with  Oriental  forms  of  poetry. 

There  still  remain  differences  of  opinion  respecting  some  of 
Goethe's  writings ;  but  all  critics  speak  as  with  one  voice,  when 
tliey  praise  his  lyrical  poetry.  A  translation  of  one  of  his  ballads 
may  serve  to  conclude  this  chapter. 

THE  MINSTREL. 

'  What  notes  of  music  sweet  and  clear 

Beyond  the  portal  ring ! 
Go,  boy,  and  call  the  singer  here  I ' — 
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The  boy  Boon  tells  the  king : — 
'  It  is  a  minstrel  old  and  gray ' — 
'  Then  say  he's  welcome  here  to-day, 

And  let  the  old  man  enter '. 

'  Hail !  ladies  fair  and  noble  knights, 

Who  here  assembled  shine. 
As  in  a  sky  where  stars  their  lights 

In  splendour  all  combine. 
In  such  a  heaven  of  light  and  grace 
Be  closed  mine  eyes !  'tis  here  no  place 

For  gazing  round  in  wonder. 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  then  with  might 

His  song  their  spirits  stirr'd. 
The  men  look'd  bold  ;  with  still  delight 

Fair  dames  the  music  heard ; 
And,  when  the  last  note  ceased  to  ring, 
'Give  to  the  minstrel,'  said  the  king, 

*  A  golden  chain  for  guerdon  I ' 

'  Nay,  give  to  me  no  chain  of  gold  ! 

Let  that  reward  the  knight, 
'Mid  swords  and  broken  lances  bold, 

Who  turns  the  foe  to  flight ; 
Or  let  the  lord  who  has  the  care 
Of  all  affairs  of  state  to  bear 

That  golden  burden  carry. 

'  I  sing  as  gladly  as  a  bird 

Pours  out  a  merry  lay, 
And  when  my  soul  with  joy  is  stirr'd 

I  want  no  better  pay  ; 
But,  might  I  pray  for  ought,  I'd  say : — 
Fill  with  your  dearest  wine,  to-day. 

For  me  one  golden  beaker.' 

They  gave  the  wine  :  he  drank  it  up — 

'  Heaven  bless  this  regal  hall 
Where  of  such  cheering  wine  a  cup 

Is  deem'd  a  bounty  small ; 
When  you  are  glad,  remember  me» 
And  may  you  aJI  as  thankful  be 

As  I  am  for  my  guerdon.' 
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CHAPTER  XX. 
SEVENTH  PERIOD,     1770-18SO. 

•  FAUST.' 

There  are  a  few  poemB  that  are  as  remarkable  for  the  attractiye 
power  of  their  subjects  as  for  their  literary  merits.  The  master- 
thought  of '  PrometheustBound '  might  have  given  success  to  a 
play  written  by  a  poet  inferior  to  iEschylus.  Without  a  word  to 
detract  from  the  poetic  merits  of  Cervantes,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  world-wide  fame  of  his  great  romance  is  partly  owing  to  the 
happy  choice  of  a  subject.  But  a  theme  of  far  wider  and  deeper 
interest — the  myth  of  Faust — ^haunted  the  mind  of  Goethe  from 
youth  to  old  age.  Had  he  treated  the  story  with  less  power,  it 
might  still  have  been  successful ;  for,  while  its  form  and  many  of 
its  details  are  intensely  German,  its  interest  is  imiversaL  It  is 
founded  on  a  fact — the  duality  of  human  nature. 

The  poet  wrote  some  parts  of  Faust  as  early  as  1774,  and,  in 
the  folloMring  year,  read  them  to  Elopstock,  who  liked  them 
welL  Other  scenes  were  added  in  1777-80  ;  in  1790^  the  first 
part  was  published  as  a  fragment,  and  in  1806  as  completed.  The 
second  part — begun  as  early  as  1780 — was  not  completed  until 
1831 — a  few  months  before  the  close  of  the  poet's  earthly 
life. 

Differences  of  critical  opinions  and  controversies,  to  which  parts 
of  the  drama  have  given  rise,  must  be  merely  alluded  to  here  ; 
for  any  attempt  to  interpret  such  obscurities  as  may  be  found  in 
the  second  part  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  these  outlines.  It 
is,  therefore,  to  the  principal  subject,  amd  to  those  scenes  that 
are  most  ^closely  connected  with  it,  that  our  attention  must  be 
confined. 

The  common  notion  of  Faust,  the  magician,  which  was  cir^ 
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culated  by  the  crade  old  legend  and  the  Pupperupiel  (both 
noticed  ante  in  Chapter  X.)  must  be  here  dismiBBed.  Faust,  as 
Goethe  has  represented  him,  is,  both,  originally  and  finally,  a 
man  of  noble  and  generous  aspirations,  and  throughout  a  series  of 
trials  is  represented  as  guilty  of  only  one  dark  sin.  His  repent- 
ance is  not  described  at  length,  but  is  both  expressed  and  implied. 
The  deaths  of  Valentine  and  the  heroine's  mother  are  results  of  a 
plot  in  which  Faust  is  an  unconscious  accomplice.  These  points 
in  the  story  should  be  noticed ;  otherwise,  readers  who  exaggerate 
the  guilt  of  Faust,  as  implied  in  the  first  part  of  the  drama,  might 
regard  the  earlier  scenes  of  the  second  part  as  both,  inconsequent 
and  heartless.  In  the  first  scene  of  the  play,  the  hero  shows  the 
better  side  of  his  character.  He  has  found  out  that  the  sup- 
posed sciences  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  studies  are  mere 
delusions,  and  can  aiford  no  aid  to  mankind  ;  he  therefore  de- 
nounces them  at  once,  and  will  teach  them  no  longer.  If  the 
pedant  Wagner  (who  is  introduced  as  a  contrast  to  Faust)  had 
had  the  wit  to  make  the  same  discovery,  he  would  have  kept  it  a 
secret,  and  '  for  a  profit '  (to  use  his  own  words)  would  have  per- 
sisted in  *  leading  poor  students  by  the  nose'. 

In  dismissing  the  common  notion  of  Faust's  depravity,  we 
must  not  err  on  the  other  side,  or  imagine  that  he  is — like  Job — 
'  a  perfect  man '.  He  is  an  egotist,  though  he  does  not  even  sus- 
pect it  His  egotism  is,  however,  by  no  means  of  the  baser  kind, 
but  assumes  the  form  of  intellectual  pride  and  ambition.  '  Two 
souls,'  he  says,  *  are  striving  in  my  breast ;  each  from  the  other 
longing  to  be  free.'  The  first  includes  the  common  passions  of 
men ;  the  second  is  a  vague  and  restless  aspiration  for  the  pos- 
fieasion  of  unbounded  knowledge  and  power.  When  pride  and 
ambition,  however  refined,  are  admitted  into  the  heart,  envy  and 
hatred  will  not  long  be  absent ;  but  Faust  never  succumbs  to  the 
power  of  these  lower  passions.  They  are  kept  separate  from  the 
essence  of  his  character,  and  this  separation  is  powerfully  re- 
presented by  the  poet,  by  calling  into  existence  a  distinct  character 
— Mephistopheles  (or  Mephisto,  as  he  is  called  in  the  old  legend). 
Stripped  of  aU  his  grotesque  features  and  his  mythological  dis- 
guise, he  is  simply  an  intensely  bad  man  ;  one  in  whom  envy  and 
hatred  are  predominant  In  truth,  Faust  and  Mephistopheles 
are  one,  just  as,  in  ancient  Persian  mythology,  Ormuzd  and 
Arimanes  were  one  before  time  existed ;  but,  for  poetic  purposes, 
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the  light  and  thB  darkness  are  separated,  and  the  higher  nature  of 
Faust  is  placed  in  dear  opposition  to  the  lower  nature  represented 
in  the  person  of  Mephistopheles.  In  the  exposition  of  the  drama, 
Faust  binds  himself  to  his  own  lower  nature ;  in  the  development, 
he  strives  more  and  more  to  liberate  himself,  and  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeds. Ajs  he  rises  towards  freedom,  the  distance  between  his 
own  character  and  that  of  his  'companion' — so  he  calls  his 
enemy — increases,  until  death  makes  the  separation  perfect  and 
everlasting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  character  of  MephistopheleB, 
as  it  is  made  more  and  more  distinct  &dm  that  of  Faust,  becomes 
also  more  and  more  darkly  shaded.  The  fiend  appears,  at  first, 
as  a  cynical  satirist,  and  not  without  humour  ;  but  as  the  stozj 
proceeds,  he  is  described  as  a  sorcerer,  and  a  murderer.  He  is 
Satan,  without  any  disguise,  in  the  midst  of  infernal  revels  on  the 
Blocksberg,  and,  at  the  dose  of  the  drama  (Part  2),  his  character 
appears  still  worse  ;  though  this  might  seem  impossible.  He  is, 
at  last,  what  a  man  remains  when  every  noble  aspiration  has  left 
him. 

These  preliminary  notes  on  the  two  chief  characters  of  the 
drama  may  help  to  render  the  following  outlines  of  the  story 
dear.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  *  Prelude  in  the  Theatre  * 
must  be  passed  over  with  few  words,  though  it  contains  both 
humorous  and  beautiful  passages,  and  dearly  indicates  the  poef  s 
personal  sympathy  with  tiie  destiny  of  Faust  The  Theatre- 
Poet  is  an  idealist,  with  an  ambition  above  his  vocation  ;  he 
would  write  '  for  posterity,'  of  whom  the  manager  wishes  never 
to  hear  another  word.  Both  he  and  his  friend,  the  Merryman, 
are  realists  and  practical  men,  who  insist  upon  it  that  the  Poet 
shall  insert  in  the  play  a  considerable  amount  of  folly,  in  order  to 
amuse  the  multitude,  and  increase  the  profits  of  the  theatre.  The 
humour  of  this  prdude  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  beginning 
of  the  '  Prologue  in  Heaven,'  which  immediately  follows. 

The  prologue  opens  with  a  song  in  heaven,  where  three  arch- 
angels— Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Mir.haeJ — sing  severally,  and  then 
unite  in  harmony  with  *  the  music  of  the  spheres  '.  Tliis  form  of 
introduction  is  obvioudy  founded  on  the  opening  of  the  book  o 
Job,  and  the  song,  with  its  chorus,  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
text  (in  chapter  xxxviiL  of  that  book),  speaking  of  the  time  'when 
the  morning  stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted 
for  joy'.    The  three  archangels  describe  the  sun  and  the  planets 
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SB  ever  pouring  forth  divine  harmonj  while  carried  along  around 
their  eternal  centre.  The  translation  of  this  song  into  English 
presents  a  problem  which  has  led  to  several  laudable  attempts, 
but  hardly  to  one  perfect  success.  The  solution  may  be  impossible, 
when  the  highest  artistic  form  of  translation  is  demanded.  If  it 
be  required  that  a  version,  exactly  sepresenting  the  meaning  of 
the  original,  shall  also  have  corresponding  metre  and  rhymes,  and 
shall  seem  to  be  so  easily  done  as  to  read  like  original  verse,  the 
problem  becomes  too  complex.  The  last-named  condition,  the 
art  concealing  art,  is  indispensable,  yet  can  hardly  be  fulfilled 
without  a  sacrifice  of  some  minor  merits.  The  following  is  our 
own  attempt  to  translate  this  song  : — 

THE  ABCHANQSL'B  BONO. 

Raphael. 

With  pace  of  thunder  rolls  along 

The  Son,  in  concord  never  ending 
Still  chanting  a  primeval  song, 

With  tones  from  all  the  planets  blending  ; 
The  angels  from  the  glorious  sight 

Derive  their  power  and  inspiration, 
And  all  the  wondrous  works  arjB  bright 

As  in  the  morning  of  creation. 

Gabriel. 

There  rolls  the  earth — so  swift  and  bright ! — 

Alternate  day  and  night  attend  her, 
As  out  of  gloom  of  awful  night 

She  wheels  into  celestial  splendour ; 
While  foams  the  sea — broad  waves  upthrowing 

On  rocky  barriers  deep  and  strong — 
And  rocks  and  biHows,  onward  goings  * 

Are  carried  with  the  spheres  along ; 

Michael. 

And  tempests  blow,  in  emulation. 

From  sea  to  land  and  o'er  the  main. 
And  form,  through  all  their  perturbation, 

A  circling,  energetic  chain  ; 
While  there,  afar  loud  thunders  roar 

And  desolating  lightnings  play, 
We  see,  O  Lord,  whom  we  adore, 

The  calm  transitions  of  thy  day. 

19 
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The  Thrbb  Abchanoblb. 

Though  no  one  comprehend  Thee  may. 

The  vision  gives  os  inspiration, 
And  bright  as  the  Primeyal  Day 

Are  all  the  glories  of  creation. 

This  grand  declaration  of  Eternal  Divine  Power  is  followed  by 
its  extreme  opposite. 

Among  the  heavenly  liOBt,  assembled  to  proclaim  that  all  the 
works  of  the  Lord  are  glorious,  there  presents  himself  the  spirit 
whose  bad  will  leads  only  to  negation  and  destruction  ;  the 
« Arimanes '  of  old  Persian  mythology,  the  *  Satan '  of  the  vene- 
rable book  of  Job.  He  will  say  nothing  against  the  glory  of  the 
sun  and  the  stars,  but  he  asserts  that  Man,  with  all  his  pride  of 
intellect  and  his  restless  discontent,  is  a  mere  disgrace  to  the 
universe  in  which  he  lives.  In  the  conversation  that  follows  this 
assertion,  the  leading  thought  of  the  drama,  that  evil  is  permitted 
to  exist  only  as  a  condition,  aine  gud  non,  of  energetic  life,  is 
expressed.  Mephistopheles,  the  genius  of  envy  and  negation, 
receives  full  permissibn  to  tempt  Faust,  but  the  final  defeat  of  the 
tempter  is  predicted. 

We  now  descend  to  the  earth.    Here  Faust,  a  gray  professor  in 
a  Qerman  university,  is  seated  at  his  desk  in  a  narrow  and  high- 
vaulted  Gk)thic  chamber,  while  the  moon  pours  her  light  through 
the  window.    He  is  surrounded  by  books,  old,  dusty  parchments, 
and  some  instniments  of  science,  on  which  he  looks  with  wearinesB 
and  disgust    For  he  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  thought  when  he 
despairs  of  the  power  of  study.    It  is  from  powers  of  which  man 
is  unconscious  that  all  the  wonders  of  creation  proceed.    When 
contrasted  with  those  powers,  all  our  studies  are  nothing  more  than 
a  *  vanity  of  vanities '.    Law,  medicine,  theology — Faust  describes 
them  all  as  dry  abstractions  and  dead  formuUB^  having  no  union 
with  life  and  reality,  and  conferring  on  the  student  no  power 
either  to  control  or  to  enjoy  the  boundless  energies  and  resources 
of  nature.    His  ambitibn  is  partly  sensuous  and  mostly  egotistic. 
True,  he  complains  in  one  part  of  his  monologue  that  he  finds  in 
his  studies  nothing  that  can  confer  benefits  on  mankind,  but  from 
other  expressions  we  learn  that  he  longs  chiefly  for  power  and 
enjoyment     It  is  indeed  nothing  less  than  theurgic  power,  or 
what  Qoethe  called  '  dsomonic  energy,'  for  which  Faust  is  craving. 
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That  the  object  of  thought  should  be  to  make  this  finite  world 
appear  nntrue,  that  the  aim  of  life  and  of  study  should  be  to 
obtain  rest^  not  excitement,  that  the  destiny  of  man  is  to  rise  above 
his  own  nature,  and{to  subdue  all  its  passions,  its  contentions  and 
cravings ;  this  is  not  Fausf  s  belief.    Such  philosophy  is  for  him 
a  realm  of  shadows.    He  would  explore,  he  says,  '  the  fountains 
whence  flows  life  throughout  creation,'  he  would  refresh  himself 
in  their  streams.    To  gain  such  power  and  enjoyment,  he  tries  the 
processes  of  magic  that  were  recommended  by  old  Nostrodamus 
(a  magician  or  astrologer  who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  sixteenth 
century),  but  after  some  deceptive  indications  of  success,  dis- 
couragement follows,  and  Faust  is  interrupted  by  a  visit  from 
Wagner,  his  Famulus  or  attendant-student,  who  is  a  very  dull 
pedant     All  that  Faust  disdains  as  the  'dry  bones  and  mere 
^  lumber  of  erudition '  is  choice  meat  and  drink  for  the  intellectual 
constitution  of  Wagner.    No  amount  of  our  modem  preparations 
for  examination  could  have  been  too  great  for  him.   He  is  charmed 
with  dead  formuIcB  and  cannot  have  too  many  of  them  impressed 
upon  his  memory.    His  notion  of  the  object  of  life  is  that  his 
'mind'   may  be  stored   with  an  infinite  number  of  rules  of 
grammar,  prosody,  formal  logic,  and  barren  rhetoric,  and  he 
regrets  that '  life  is  too  short '  to  allow  the  most  diligent  student 
to  master  thoroughly  such  a  study  as  Qreek  prosody.    The  cha- 
racter of  this  ''dry-as-dust'  pedant  is  admirably  contrasted  with 
that  of  Faust 

Wagner,  after  receiving  a  hint  that  his  presence  is  becoming 
tiresome  goes  away  to  pore  on  '  the  dead  letter '  of  prosody,  or 
something  of  that  kind,  but  his  master,  despairing  of  ever  knowing 
more  than  mere  forms  and  words  without  power,  resolves  to  die 
rather  than  live,  a  melancholy  inane  pedant  There  stands,  near 
him,  on  one  of  the  dusty  shelves  of  his  library,  an  old  brown 
goblet,  an  heir-loom  from  his  father,  and  often  of  yore  filled  with 
Rhine-wine  at  happy  family  festivals.  Faust  has  filled  it  now 
with  laudanum,  and  is  lifting  the  poison  to  his  lips  when  his 
resolution  is  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  melodious  peal  of  bells,  and 
by  the  choral  hymn  sung  in  a  neighbouring  church  : — 

ChriBt  hath  arisen 
Out  of  death's  prison  ; 

for  it  is  now  Easter  morning,  and  all  the  old  Christian  asso- 
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ciations  of  the  time  are  at  once  recalled  by  tiiat  pesd  of  cliiirch 
bells  and  that  cheerful  hymn.  '  Oh,  heavenly  toaes  ! '  he  ex- 
claima : — 

Te  call  me  back  to  life  again,  sweet  bells  1 
Te  call  to  mind  the  time  when  Sabbath  peace 
Fell  on  my  spirit  like  a  kiss  from  heaven. 

Later  in  the  morning,  Faust  and  '  dry-as-dnst'  Wagner  take  a 
walk  into  the  fields,  where  all  the  ambition  and  melancholy  of 
Faust  are  brought  into  vivid  contrast  with  the  gladness  of 
common  life  that  beams  from  the  faces  of  peasants  and  towns- 
people— all  in  their  holiday  dress  and  coming  forth  into  the 
sunshine.  Their  cheerfulness  for  a  moment  imparts  itself  to 
Faust  But  when  one  of  the  older  men  among  the  peasants 
recognises  '  the  doctor,'  and  thanks  him  for  aid  received  during 
affliction,  the  incident  suggests  only  a  contemptuous  remark  on 
the  uncertainty  of  medical  science. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Wagner  that  he  can  find  no  pleasure  in 
looking  on  the  crowd  of  people  enjoying  their  Easter  holiday. 
They  do  not  help  him  in  the  sole  aim  of  his  life — reading  to  gain 
honours  at  the  University !  He  has  come  out^  even  on  Easter 
Sunday,  solely  to  derive  some  *  profit,'  as  he  says,  from  conver- 
sation with  his  superior  in  learning.  '  All  this  skittle-playing, 
fiddling,  and  singing  (as  they  call  it)  is,  for  me,  simply  detestable,' 
says  Wagner. — ^His  master,  however,  can  foiget,  for  a  few  moments, 
his  own  melancholy,  while  he  looks  upon  the  merry  people,  of 
whom  he  thus  speaks  : — 

With  joy  they  celebrate  the  day, 
For  they  themselves  have  burst  away, 
As  oat  of  prison,  or  from  the  tomb, 
From  many  a  workshop's  dusty  gloom  ; 
From  many  a  narrow,  crowded  street 
They  come,  each  other  here  to  greet, 
Or  from  the  minster's  solemn  night 
They  wander  forth  into  the  light. 

When  evening  comes  on,  the  master  looks  on  the  burning 
western  heavens,  and  expresses  a  vague  longing  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  sun — 

To  drink  at  the  eternal  source  of  light. 
And  leave  behind,  for  erennore,  the  night  I 
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Wagner  firankly  owns  that  be  has  no  sympathy  with  any  snch 
aspiration,  and  that  he  cares  little  for  the  beauties  of  nature.  For 
him  there  are  better  attractions  in  a  snug,  warm,  and  weU-lighted 
study.    ^  There  winter-evenings  are  veiy  pleasant,'  he  says  ;-^ 

And,  when  some  precious  parchment  you  unroll, 
Ton  haye  all  Paradise  in  your  own  soul  1 

Faust  spends  the  holiday  with  Wa^er,  and  retires  after  sunset 
into  the  solitude  of  the  old  Gk)thic  chamber.  Here  he  is  visited 
by  Mephistopheles,  'the  spirit  who  always  denies'.  Ostensibly 
the  demon' has  been  compelled  to  appear  by  Fausf  s  magic ;  but 
in  truth  he  is  only  the  expression  of  Fausf  s  own  discontent  and 
egotism.  'Every  man  is  tempted  by  himself/  and  the  evil  that 
seems  to  come  from  without  com^  from  within.  Instead  of  the 
spirit  who  can  reveal  to  the. aspirant  the  mysteries  of  life  and 
creation,  it  is  the  demon  who  would  deny  and  destroy  that  now 
appears  in  a  human  form.  It  is,  indeed,  the  man's  own  worse  self 
that  arises  and  stands  before  him. 

With  a  bitter  sense  of  the  duality  of  his  own  existence — of  the 
contrast  between  his  ambition  and  its  results — Faust  describes 
what  he  would  caU,  in  his  mediaeval  Latin,  his  whole  cwnimlvm 
vUcB  as  a  failure  and  disappointment.  He  denounces  all  attractions 
that  bind  him  to  life,  and  closes  a  dreadful  formula  of  imprecation 
by  execrating  the  highest  virtues — hope,  faith,  and  patience. 
When  the  utterance  of  the  curse  is  concluded,  a  chorus  of  invisible 
spirits  utter  a  lamentation : — 

4 

Woe,  woe  for  thee  1 — a  world  how  feir 
Hast  thou  destroyed  in  thy  despair ! 
To  the  dark  void  the  wreck  we  bear. 

.  •  .  .  ■ 

0  mighty  one,  thou  earth-bom  son  ! 
In  thine  own  soul  build  up,  once  more, 
The  world,  so  fair,  that  we  deplore  I 

The  reply  that  Mephisto  gives  to  the  lamentation  is  very  subtle. 
He  suggests  that  the  best  way  to  build  up  a  new  life  is  to  re- 
nounce all  philosophy  and  to  seize  such  sensual  pleasures  as  the 
world  affords.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  that  follows, 
Faust  more  deliberately  renounces  all  the  hopes  of  his  moral  and 
intellectual  nature,  wlule  the  demon  undertakes  to  supply  the 
want  of  them  by  such  wretched  excitements  as  a  sensual  life  can 
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afford.  Faust  denies  that  the  fiend,  by  means  of  '  all  the  pomps 
and  vanity  of  this  world/  can  ever  give  satisfaction  to  the  soul  of 
man ;  *  If  ever/  says  he,  *  I  am  so  charmed  with  any  earthly 
pleasure  that  I  say  to  any  present  moment,  "  Stay ;  thou  art  so 
fisdr  !"  then  I  yield  myself,  as  your  prisoner  and  skve,  to  suffer 
any  doom  that  may  be  inflicted  upon  me.' — ^This  is  the  substance 
of  the  bond  between  Faust  and  Mephistopheles,  which  is  forthwith 
ugned  in  his  own  blood  by  Faust. 

Meanwhile,  a  young  student  has  come  to  present  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  professor.  The  genius  of  negation  puts  on 
Faust^s  cap  and  gown  and  jocosely  takes  his  seat  in  the  professor^s 
chair.  A  conversation  follows  in  which  the  student  talks  with 
the  old  savant  on  the  respective  merits  of  several  studies.  Of 
logic,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry  Mephistopheles  speaks 
contemptuously,  and  of  metaphysics  and  theology  he  presents  to 
the  student  grotesque  caricatures.  The  youth  will  hear  nothing 
of  law,  and  even  the  arch>sophist  finds  little  to  say  in  its  favour  ; 
but  he  strongly  reconmiends  the  study  of  medicine :  not,  however, 
for  its  merits  as  a  science.  The  student  listens  with  abject  sub- 
mission to  some  very  bad  advice,  and  then  presents  to  the  pseudo- 
philosopher  a  little  book  of  blank  paper,  begging  that  he  will 
write  in  it  some  pithy  motto,  to  serve  as  a  memorandum  of  this 
interview.  Mephistopheles  writes  down  the  words — Eritu  ncut 
Deua^  sdtntes  bonum  et  malwny  and  the  student  departs,  well 
satisfied,  as  if  he  had  found  a  treasure. 

In  the  next  scene  an  abrupt  transition  takes  place  from  the 
professor's  study  to  Auerbach's  wine-cellar  in  Leipzig,  whei« 
Faust  is  introduced  to  a  number  of  jovial  fellows  who  are  drinking, 
wnging  and  quarrelling.  Their  buffoonery  is  distasteful  to  Faust, 
who  will  not  accept  their  easiest  of  all  solutions  of  life's  problems. 
Though  he  has  recently  denounced  abstruse  philosophy,  he  is  not 
so  soon  prepared  to  enjoy  its  extreme  opposite.  It  is  evident  that 
he  must  be  tempted  by  attractions  somewhat  more  refined  than 
such  as  are  to  be  found  in  Auerbach's  wine-ceUar,  and  in  order 
that  he  may  be  conquered,  he  must  be  made  young  again. 

Now  follow  scenes  of  enchantment  in  '  the  witch's  kitchen,' 
where  a  charm  is  prepared  by  which  Faust  is  suddenly  restored  to 
the  enjoyment  of  youth.  The  gray  hair,  the  deep  wrinkles  and 
the  stooping  figure  of  the  weary  student  are  abolished,  and  all 
that  experience  had  gained  is  also  cast  aside  with  the  signs  of  old 
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age.     A  yigorous,  handsome  and  enterprising  youth  takes  the 
place  of  the  old  professor  of  metaphysics. 

Faust — ^under  the  guidance  of  Mephisto — hecomes,  for  a  short 
time,  a  materialist  of  the  most  advanced  school;  he  renounces 
the  ideal,  or  all  that  cannot  he  made  real  and  enjojahle.  It  is 
contrived  hy  the  enemy  that  his  dupe,  while  in  this  mood  of 
mind,  shall  meet  the  heroine  of  the  drama — Margaret,  whom  we 
can  hardly  descrihe  otherwise  than  as  a  representative  of  Nature 
herself,  in  all  the  innocence  imagined  hy  poets  and  mystics.  Her 
presence  makes  the  contrast  hetween  Faust  and  his  *  Companion ' 
more  apparent  than  ever  hefore ;  in  the  former  all  the  nobler 
aspirations  of  his  youth  are  revived,  while  the  latter  becomes 
more  and  more  cynicaL  The  poet  writes  here  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  a  maxim  given  by  Leopold  Schefer : — '  A  man's  honour 
must  be  estimated  according  to  his  own  estimate  of  women '. 
Such  a  maxim  would  have  excited  all  the  satirical  power  of 
Mephisto.  He  talks  of  Margaret  so  as  to  expose  his  own  extreme 
degradation,  and  succeeds,  for  a  time,  in  making  Faust  a  slave  to 
passion.  Meanwhile,  their  intended  victim  is  dreaming  only  of 
an  afifection  as  pure  and  futhfol  as  that  told  of  in  the  simple 
ballad  sb&  is  singing : — 

There  Ived  a  king  in  Thol^    who  was  faithfiil  to  the  grave  ; 
His  lor^e,  when  she  was  dying,    to  him  a  beaker  gave. 

More  prized  than  all  his  treasure    that  cup  of  gold  remained  ; 
His  eyes  with  tears  would  glisten    when  he  the  goblet  drained. 

Then  he  was  old  and  dying,    his  wealth  he  reckon'd  up, 
Md  gave  all  to  the  princes— except  that  golden  cap  1 

Aid  to  his' knights,  all  loyal,    as  were  the  men  of  yore, 
I.e  gave  a  banquet  royal    in  his  castle  on  the  shore. 

Tiere  stood  the  old  king,  drinking    one  long  deep  health — the  last — 
Tien  down  among  the  billows    that  sacred  cap  he  cast ; 

&  saw  it  falling,  filling,     and  sinking  by  the  shore, 
Tien  closed  his  eyes,  and  never    of  wine  he  tasted  more. 

%e  evil  'Companion'  has  cast  aside  his  medieval  encum- 
bmces — hoof,  horns,  and  tail — and,  in  a  low  but  common  sense 
of  he  word,  is  a  gentleman  !  smart  with  scarlet  mantle,  a  cock's 
fearer  on  his  hat,  and  a  rapier  at  lus  side.      A  slight  halt  in  the 
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left  foot  might  be  concealed,  but  his  sneer  betrays  him  to 
Margaret's  insight.  She  tells  his  character  in  a  few  simple 
words : — 

Ton  see  that  he  with  no  soul  sympathizes ; 
"Tis  written  on  hia  fiice — he  neyer  loved.    ,    .    . 
Whenever  he  comes  near,  I  cannot  pray. 

Fanst)  under  the  influence  of  these  suggestions,  learns  to  abhor 
his  '  Companion/  and,  in  a  soliloquy,  expresses  a  longing  to  be 
freed  from  contact  with  him  : — 

With  this  new  Joy  that  brings 
He  near  and  nearer  Heaven,  was  given  to  me 
This  man  for  my  *  companion ' ! — He  degrades 
My  nature,  and  with  cold  and  insolent  breath 
Turns  Heaven's  best  gifts  to  mockeries  i 

Meanwhile,  with  a  foreboding  of  coming  sorrow,  Maigaiet, 
sitting  alone  at  her  spinning-wheel,  is  singing : — 

My  heart  is  heavy,    my  peace  is  o'er ; 
I  shall  find  it  never ;    oh,  never  more  ! 

Subsequent  scenes  in  the  drama  blend  together  the  mist  dis- 
cordant elements — the  highest  passion  and  the  lowest  cynicism, 
ideal  aspiration  and  the  coarsest  materialism,  mysticisn  and 
prosaic  common-place,  ethereal,  religious  poetry,  and  thi  meet 
profane  caricature  ;  all  are  strangely  mingled.  The  highest  in- 
terest throughout  belongs  to  the  beautiful  character  of  Mai^aet, 
whose  innocent  love  is  made  the  means  of  urging  her  on  to  crine, 
misery,  and  insanity.  It  may  remain  a  question  whether  tie 
poef  s  power  is  more  evident  in  the  creation  of  this  heroine,  or  n 
the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  cynical,  envious  and  malignant  n 
the  person  of  Mephistopheles.  The  fiend  is  seen  in  a  light  >f 
contrast  that  nu^es  him  n^ore  and  more  revolting,  and  Faust  wio 
once  despised,  now  hates  yet  dreads,  the  tempter — ^his  destind 
companion  through  life  !  By  the  blind  passion  oJP  Faust,  and  y 
the  machinations  of  the  demon,  Margaret  is  surrounded  witba 
cloud  of  guilt  and  disgrace,  which  becomes  darker  and  darke ; 
though  it  can  never  be  truly  said  to  belong  to  her  character.  Br 
mother,  her  brother,  and  lastly  her  own  child  have  been  destioyd, 
and  of  two  of  these  crimes  she  has  been  made  an  unconscios 
instrument    Without  the  use  of  sophistry  or  any  palliation  >f 
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gnilt,  0he  is  made  to  appear  innocent— even  when  she  is  con- 
demned to  die. 

But  her  soul  is,  nevertheless,  tormented  by  the  terrors  of  the 
guilt  that  belongs  to  others,  and  she  seeks  refuge  in  the  cathedral, 
where  she  used  to  pray  when  a  child.  There  an  Evil  Spirit 
haunts  her — as  a  voice — while  the  tones  of  the  organ  and  the 
choir,  singing  the  Dies  ir<By  threaten  final  condemnation : — 

BoH  SpiriL  Ah,  happier  in  her  childhood's  day 
Margaret  in  innocence  would  come  to  pray, 
And,  kneeling  here,  beside  the  altar-stabs, 
With  tiny  book  in  hand,  lisped  oat  her  prayers^ 
While  thinking  half  of  Heaven  and  half  of  play  ! 


Wonld'st  thou  pray  now  for  thine  own  mother's  soul 
Sent  by  thyself  into  her  long  last  sleep  ? 
•  •  •  •  •  f  » 

Margaret  Woe  !  Woe ! 

Were  I  but  free 

From  these  bad  thoughts  that  follow  me 
And  threaten  me  where'er  I  go ! 

Choib.  Dies  tree,  diss  iila 
Sohd  aoBcLwn  infaviila, 

JBvil  Spirit  speaks  tohile  chords  are  prolonged  on  the  organ. 
Terrors  seize  thee  1 
The  trumpet  sounds  1 
The  graves  are  opening,  and  thy  heart, 
As  out  of  slumber  in  the  dust, 
Awakening  into  fiery  pain, 
Quivers  I 

Margaret,    Oh  were  I  but  away  from  here  1 
The  organ  takes  away  my  breath  ; 
The  singing  breaks  my  heart 


Choir.  Judex  ergo  quum  sedebitf 
Quidquid  UUet  adparebit, 
Nil  inuUum  remanebit, 

Margaret     Oh  for  one  breath  of  air  ! 
These  pillars  clasp  me  round ; 
The  roof  comes  down  on  me  ; 
Air  1  give  me  room  to  breathe  ! 
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Evil  Spirit    Wonld'st  hide  thyself  !^bat  ain  and  shame 
Can  never  long  be  hidden, 
Air  ?— light  I— for  thee— 
Woe  I— Woe ! 

Ghoib.  Quid  mm  miser  time  d4cturut 
Quern  painmum  rogcUwnu  t 
Cum  vixjustua  tit  aeewrus, 

EvU  Spirit    The  angela  turn  their  faces  from  thee  ! 
The  saints  all  shndder  to  stretch  their  hands 
Towards  such  a  sinner  1 — ^Woe  ! 

Choib.  Quid  sum  miaer  tunc  dieturus  f 

Maigaret  utters  a  call  for  aid  and  falls  senseless  Soon  after- 
wards she  is  arrested.  It  was  a  devotion  that  became  insanity 
which  led  her  to  yield  herself  an  instrument  in  the  perpetration 
of  crimes  of  which  Mephistopheles  is  really  guilty. 

Without  any  attempt  to  explain  the  scenes  of  diaMerie  on  the 
Blocksberg,  a  *  haunted '  summit  of  the  Harz  Mountains,  to  which 
Faust  is  led  by  his  *  Companion,' — ^while  Mai^garet  is  left  pining 
in  prison — one  sequence  may  be  noticed,  namely,  that  guilt  is  fol- 
lowed by  prostration  of  both  the  will  and  the  intellect  Amidst 
wild  revels  in  which  he  seems  to  have  no  pleasure,  the  trans- 
gressor is  haunted  by  a  vision  of  one  whom  he  has  left,  in  her 
deepest  misery,  imprisoned  in  a  dungeon. — '  Save  her  !  liberate 
her  1  or  woe  upon  thee  !'  he  exclaims  fiercely  to  his  *  Ck)mpanion,' 
who  coldly  replies :  '  Did  I,  or  didst  thou,  thrust  her  down  to 
destruction?' 

The  sentence  of  death  has  been  passed  upon  her,  when  Faust — 
Heinrich  as  she  calls  him— comes,  before  daybreak,  to  the  prison, 
to  snatch  her  away  from  the  sword  of  the  executioner.  But  it  is 
not  life,  it  is  the  innocence  and  happiness  of  past  days  that 
Margaret  demands  ;  and  as  they  can  never  be  restored  to  her  in 
this  world,  she  is  willing  to  leave  it  She  will  die  rather  than 
escape  from  prison  to  live  in  ignominy  with  Faust,  and  she  is 
horrified  by  finding  him,  once  more,  in  the  company  of  his  evil 
genius: — 

Finut,    Tia  dawning,  love  1  no  tarrying  ;  haste  away ! 

Margaret    Tee,  it  grows  light ;  it  brings  to  me  the  day 
That  is  to  be  my  last  1 — and  'twas  to  be 
The  mormng  for  my  wedding  ! 
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Ah  !  see  the  crowd  is  gathering  ;  bat  how  still 
The  streets  !  the  square  ! 
It  cannot  hold  the  thousands  that  are  there ; 
The  bell  is  tolling ;  now  they  bind  me  fast 
They  huny  me  along ;  there  shines  the  sword 
To  fall  upon  no  neck  but  mine  ! — How  dumb 
All  the  world  lies  around  me,  like  the  grave  J 

Faust,    Oh  that  I  never  had  been  bom  ! 

[MephistcpTieles  appears  and  speaks  to  Faust,]  Away  ! 
Ton  perish  if  you  loiter  now.    See  there  ! 
My  horses  are  shuddering  in  the  chilly  air ; 
The  day  is  dawning. — Ck)me  ! 

Margaret,    What  rises  from  the  earth  ?— 'Tis  he  I    Tis  he  ! 
How  dares  hb  to  come  hither !— drive  him  forth  t 
This  is  a  sacred  place  ;  dares  he  to  come 
Hither  for  me  f — 

Faust,  No  ;  thou  shalt  live  ! 

Margaret,    Thou  Judge  of  all  I  to  Thee  myself  I  give  ! 

MefhistopfuiUs,   Gomel  or  I  leave  you  with  her — both  to  perish ! 

But  this  is  a  vain  threat  with  regard  to  one  of  the  intended 
▼ictimSb  The  Spirit  who  denies  and  destroys  has  lost,  for  ever, 
his  power  over  the  soul  of  Margaret ! — *She  is  judged  !'  he  ex- 
claimsi  in  his  fierce  anger  and  disappointment ;  but  a  voice  from 
above  replies,  <  She  is  saved  '.  Her  last  thought  is  of  Faust 
Thongh  the  sword  is  ready  to  j&dl  upon  her  neck,  it  is  not  for  her- 
self that  she  has  any  fears,  but  for  the  destiny  of  Faust,  who  is 
now  hurried  away — ^whither  ?  For  the  last  time,  she  looks  on 
hia  fioce  and  says : — 

Heinrich  I  I  shudder  as  I  look  on  thee. 

MephistoplieUs  to  Faust.    Here  !  hither  to  me  ! 

[  Vaniakes  with  FavM,,  ] 

\A  voice  from  within,  dying  away,]  Heinrich  1  Heinrich  ! 

The  clearest  harmony  between  this  First  Part  of  the  drama  and 
the  Second  is  found  in  their  concluding  scenes.  That  pathetic 
last  word  uttered  the  truth,  that  Margaret  could  not  be  happy, 
if  saved  alone. 
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Some  considerable  space  of  time  must  be  supposed  to  elapse 
between  the  close  of  the  First  and  the  opening  of  the  Second 
Part  The  hero — whose  repentance  has  been  fully  implied, 
though  it  is  not  expressed  here — ^is  found  awaking,  at  the  dawn  of 
day.  All  things  around  him  are  symbolical  of  his  own  resolution 
to  begin  a  new  life.  His  first  monologue  gives  a  fine  description 
of  the  effects  of  sunrise  in  an  Alpine  valley  : — 

In  glimmering  sheen  the  world  is  wrapt  around, 

A  thousand  carols  through  the  woodland  sound  ; 

Along  the  dale  the  misty  streaks  are  drawn. 

Yet  in  the  deepest  gorge  are  signs  of  dawn  ; 

The  leafy  twigs  from  misty  clefts  shine  out ; 

On  buds  and  blooms  fresh  pearls  are  dropt  about ; 

Hue  after  hue  gleams  from  the  dusky  ground, 

And  Paradise  is  opening  aU  around. 

Upward  my  glance  !  the  mountain-peaks  are  glowing. 

For  us  the  signs  of  nearer  daybreak  showing  ; 

They  earlier  enjoy  the  eternal  light 

That  later  beams  upon  our  dazzled  sight 

Now  a  bright  glance  displays  the  mountain's  green, 

Kow  spreads  the  light  till  all  the  dale  is  seen, 

And  now  the  sun  I  and,  blinded  by  the  day, 

With  aching  sight  I  turn  myself  away. 


So  let  the  sun,  unseen,  behind  me  blaze. 
While  here  I  meet  his  fair,  reflected  rays  ; 
Yon  waterfall  I  see  with  new  delight, 
Burst  through  the  rocky  cleft,  and  from  the  height 
Falling — a  thousand  streams  at  once  outpouring, 
Mid  spray  clouds  over  spray  clouds  lightly  soaring. 
How  glorious,  beaming  through  the  misty  air, 
The  changeful  yet  abiding  rainbow  there, 
Now  clear  outshining,  fading  now  away, 
Lost  for  a  moment  in  the  cloud  of  spray  ! — 
Well  shows  the  varying  bow  our  life's  endeavour ; 
For  ever  changing  and  the  same  for  ever  I 

Passing  over  many  other  scenes — shifted  from  land  to  land,  as 
in  a  phantasmagoria — we  find  a  more  direct  connection  with  the 
chief  interest  of  the  First  Part  on  arriving  at  the  fourth  act  of  the 
Second  Part  Here  Faust,  who  has  been  active  in  politics,  war- 
fare, and  the  culture  of  art,  but  has  found  no  satiBfacllon  in  any 
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of  hia  endeavours,  devotee  himself  finally,  to  a  great  philanthiopic 
and  industrial  undertaking.  The  king  whom  he  has  served  has 
given  him  a  wide  waste  of  land  on  the  sea-shore,  which  he  has 
resolved  to  save  from  the  devastation  spread  by  the  ocean.  This 
final  enterprise  has  been  condemned  as  forming  a  prosaic  con- 
clusion to  the  drama ;  but  it  should  be  observed  that  the  hero 

now  represented  as  very  old— is  contemplating,  in  all  his  plans 
for  drainage  and  embankment,  nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  a 
new  land,  to  be  inhabited  by  a  free  and  industrious  people.  Not 
for  the  indulgence  of  either  luxury  or  ambition,  but  for  the  pro- 
motion of  victorious  industry,  and  for  the  development  of  rational 
liberty,  Faust  labours  on;  while  his  sneering  *  Companion' — 
though  somewhat  humbled  now — derides  all  such  honest,  hard 
work,  and  proposes  to  build,  instead  of  dams  and  sluices, '  a  magr 
nificent  Versailles,'  with  all  the  appendages  that  could  be  desired 
by  a  modem  Sardanapalus !  Faust  scorns  the  demon's  notion  of 
life. 

In  spite  of  all  satire  and  evil  suggestion,  the  gray  old  man — 
formerly  known  as  *Dr.  Faustus' — goes  on  bravely,  working  for 
other  men ;  for  many  generations  of  men,  as  "he  saya 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  general  design  of  some  passages 
in  this  Second  Part  of  the  drama  is  to  show  that  neither  pbilo- 
sophy,  art,  nor  literature  can  afford  satisfaction  and  rest  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  of  modern  times.  May  we  not  understand  the 
poet  as  telling  us,  that  our  destiny  is  to  pass  through  great  social 
changes  and  industrial  and  economic  reforms  into  a  new  era, 
where  the  elements  of  our  life,  both  physical  and  intellectual, 
shall  be  more  harmoniously  developed  than  in  our  present  civiliza- 
tion ? — This  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  by  comparing 
several  passages  in  '  Faust '  with  the  writer's  '  Social  Eomances '. 

Such  a  conclusion  may  be  called  'prosaic,'  but  it  is,  at  the 
same  time,  noble ;  for  the  workman  must  be  judged  by  his 
motive.  For  want  of  more  work  like  that  which  occupied  the 
close  of  the  ex-magician's  caseer,  our  refinements  of  civilization — 
our  art,  music  and  poetry ;  even  our  religion,  so  far  as  it  is  un- 
practical— are  but  glittering  pinnacles  on  an  edifice  without  a  safe 
foundation.  Is  there  no  danger  of  our  being  rudely  called  away 
from  art  and  literature,  from  philosophy  and  meditative  theology, 
to  the  discussion  of  hard  social  questions  respecting  disorganised 
labour,  and  the  strife  of  classes  1    May  not  such  strife  possibly  be 
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found  sjmbolifled  in  *thai  coast  wasted  hj  the  sea  waves^'  against 
wluch  Fanst  waged  warCue  1 — He  grappled  with  the  first  difficulty 
of  ciTilization  ;  the  organisation  of  labour  for  the  snbjogation  of 
nature — inclnding,  under  that  word,  the  cmde  human  natore 
that  must  be  subdued  in  all  of  us.  We  cannot  therefore  aee  thai 
such  a  conclusion  of  a  drama  is  deficient  in  moral  dignity. 

To  pass  to  the  Fifth  Act — ^here  *four  gray  women' — *  PoTerty,' 
^Guilt^'  *  Destitution,'  and  *Care'— all  come  to  disturb  the  old 
workman ;  but  all  excepting  'Care'  are  expelled  from  the  land 
governed  by  an  industrial '  king  of  men '.  '  Care '  must  remain 
with  him  ;  for  she  is — as  Leopold  Schefer  says— of  divine  originj 
and  a  personage  worthy  of  dwelling  with  rulers  in  palacpa,  In 
his  extreme  old  age,  and  stricken  with  blindness — ^he  is  about  a 
hundred  years  old — ^the  man  battles  with  the  rude  elements  of 
nature  to  the  last,  and  then  enjoys,  in  dying,  an  anticipatioii  of 
future  results.    Thus  he  speaks  of  his  work  : — 

Freedom,  like  life,  most  be  deserred  by  toil — 
Here  men  shall  live,  and  on  this  fertile  soil, 
Begirt  with  dangers,  shall  from  youth  to  age, 
Their  constant  warfare  with  the  ocean  wage. 

0  tibold  I  see  my  followers ! — ^Might  I  stand 
Among  free  people  on  my  own  free  land  ! 
To  such  a  moment  of  intense  delight 

I'd,  fearless,  say—O  stay  I — thoa  art  so  bright ! 

•  ••••• 

Anticipating  all  that  fatore  bliss, 

1  hare  it  now. — That  moment's  here ! — ^"Tis  this  ! 

So  saying,  the  fighter  with  the  sea  reclines  upon  the  soil  which 
he  has  bravely  won  from  the  waves,  and  in  fall  contentment  ex- 
pires. By  his  last  words,  he  has  (if  the  letter  of  the  old  bond 
holds  good)  forfeited  his  soul  to  Mephisto,  who  is  here,  ready  to 
show  the  bond.  *  Here  lies  the  body,*  says  he,  *  and  now,  if  the 
spirit  tries  to  escape,  I  meet  him,  at  once,  with  this  document' — 
The  enemy  who  led  young  Faust  into  sin  now  makes  a  protest 
against  the  doctrine  of  'the  forgiveness  of  sins,'  which,  as  he 
declares,  is  a  modem  innovation  and  utterly  heterodox.  *In 
the  ancient  times,*  sa3rs  he,  'there  was  no  trouble  such  as  we 
have  now  in  catching  the  souls  of  men.  We  were  then  sure  of 
our  victims  when  once  they  had  signed ;  but  now  there  are  so 
many  new  ways  of  saving  them  !*— This  zeal  for  orthodox  and 
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GonseTTatiYe  principles  seems  veiy  strazige,  when  the  character  of 
the  speaker  is  considered. 

Meanwhile,  companies  of  angels  appear  to  welcome  the  sonl  of 
Fanst^  as  one  of  their  own  communion,  and  to  lead  him  up  to  the 
place  where  a  Spirit  once  named  'Margaret'  is  waiting  for  him. 
By  his  devotion  to  a  grand,  benevolent  aim,  hj  living  for  the 
whole  and  for  the  better  world  to  come,  he  has  been  prepared  for 
oommnnion  with  the  unseen  inhabitants  of  that  world. 

The  demon  summons  all  his  subordinates  to  assist  in  preventing 
the  escape  of  the  intended  victim.  Passages  of  most  grotesque 
humour  are  here  placed  in  contrast  with  some  beautifal  thoughts 
and  their  imagery.  Angels  and  demons  contend  for  the  pos- 
aession  of  the  soul,  while  Margaret  is  waiting  in  heaven  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Spirit  whom  she  once  called '  Heinrich'.  Renovated 
and  endowed  with  everlasting  youth,  he  rises  to  heaven,  while 
the  angels  who  attend  him  are  singing : — 

This  member  of  our  heavenly  quire 

Is  saved  from  evil  powers ; 
Let  evermore  a  sonl  aspire, 

And  we  can  make  him  ours. 
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CHAPTEBXXL 
SBVWfTH  PERIOD.    1770-1880. 


'He  was  a  seer—^  prophet.  ...  A  oentnrj  has  passed  smoe  hb 
birth,  and  we  revere  him  as  one  of  the  first  among  the  spiritual  heroes 
of  hnmanity.  k  handled  years  may  roll  away ;  another  and  yet 
another ;  still  from  century  to  century  his  name  shall  be  odebrated, 
and  at  last  there  shall  come  a  festival  when  men  will  say : — "See ! 
there  was  troth  in  his  ideal  anticipations  of  freedom  and  civilization.' " 
F&ISDKIGH  Yisohbr's  Spe^ck  at  the  Centenary  FestiwU 
of  StMUer^a  Birthday  (1859). 

Fob  the  sake  of  placing  together  notices  of  several  of  Gbethe's 
works,  80  as  to  show  both  their  union  and  their  variety,  we  have 
deviated  from  the  order  of  time,  to  which  we  now  return. 

In  1781,  when  Qoethe  wrote  (in  prose)  his  quiet  drama  of 
^TaBso,'  a  contrast  to  that  work  appeared  in  a  wild  and  violent 
play  called  'The  Robbers,'  which  produced  an  excitement  now 
hardly  conceivable  as  the  result  of  such  a  tragedy.  It  was  an 
unartistic  dramatic  rhapsody,  written  in  favour  of  anarchy,  which 
was  described  as  propitious  to  the  development  of  'genius'  and 
strength  of  character.  The  praise  and  the  censure  bestowed  on 
this  crude  drama  were  alike  unbounded.  '  If  Germany  is  ever 
to  have  a  Shakespeare,  here  he  is !'  said  one  fanatical  critic — prefer- 
ring  to  the  author  of '  The  Robbers'.  '  K I  might  create  a  world,' 
said  another  and  more  ridiculous  fanatic, '  on  the  condition  that 
"The  Robbers"  should  appear  in  that  world,  I  would  not  create 
it ! '  The  play  thus  absurdly  spoken  of  was  Friedrich  Schiller'a 
contribution  to  the  sensational  literature  already  described  in 
Chapters  XYI.  and  XYIL  The  errors  of  the  play  belonged  to  the 
time  when  it  appeared.  The  extreme  bad  taste  then  prevalent 
has  been  sufficiently  noticed. 
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JoHANN  Christoph  Fbiedrigh  (von)  Schiller  was  bom  at 
the  little  town  of  Marbach,  situate  on  the  Neckar,  on  November 
10,  1759.  His  father,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  Wiirtemberg, 
held  also  an  appointment  as  park-keeper  at  'The  Solitude/  a 
country-seat  where  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  1771,  established 
a  military  academy,  afterwards  removed  to  Stuttgart.  In  this 
school  the  young  poet  received  his  education.  Here  he  read 
Qoethe's  drama, '  Gotz,'  several  inferior  Qerman  plays  and  poems, 
and  some  translations  from  Shakespeare.  He  thus  found  solace 
in  a  world  of  imagination,  revealing  itself  to  him  in  startling 
contrast  with  the  school- world  of  hard  routine  in  which  he  was 
confined.  His  dislike  of  law  studies  extended  itself  to  civilised 
life,  and  drove  his  imagination  to  the  haunts  of  bandits  in  forests. 
After  forsaking  law  and  slightly  studying  medicine,  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  regimental  surgeon.  His  pay  was  despicable,  and  his 
style  of  hospital  practice  more  drastic  and  heroic  than  judicious. 
Meanwhile  his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  success  of  '  The 
Bobbers'  at  Mannheim,  and,  without  leave  of  absence,  he  quitted 
his  patients  and  went  to  dnjoy  the  popularity  of  his  own  play. 
For  this  offence  he  suffered  a  fortnight's  arrest,  and  received  some 
admonition  from  the  Duke  of  Wiirtemberg. 

A  deep  impression  had  been  made  on  the  poef  s  mind  by  his 
acquaintance  with  the  history  of  Daniel  Schubart  (see  Chapter 
XVII.),  who,  on  account  of  some  irreverent  writings,  had  endured 
in  Wiirtemberg  an  imprisonment  of  ten  years  !  Calling  to  mind 
that  fact,  the  author  of  *  The  Robbers '  was  resolved  to  escape  from 
Stuttgart,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  soon  presented  itself. 
The  Grand  Duke  Paul  of  Russia  visited  Stuttgart,  and  the 
authorities  of  the  place  were  too  busy  in  preparing  illuminations 
in  honour  of  their  guest  to  notice  the  departure  of  a  young  regi- 
mental surgeon.  Schiller  rode,  at  midnight,  by  *  The  Solitude,' 
lit  up  with  a  thousand  candles,  and  the  Stuttgart  people  did  not 
dream  that  a  man  was  leaving  their  town  that  night  of  whom  they 
would  some  day  be  prouder  than  they  were  of  the  Grand  Duke's 
visit  That  royal  visit  is  now  remembered  only  on  account  of  the 
fact  that,  at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  the  poet  went  to  Mann- 
heim. 

When  he  arrived  in  the  town,  he  alarmed  the  theatre-manager, 
Meyer,  by  making  a  confession  to  the  effect  that  the  duke's  autho- 
rity had  been  defied,  and  that  his  own  pecuniary  resources  were 

20 
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slender,  while  his  hopes  of  snccess  were  founded  on  a  manuscript 
play  called  'Fie8co^     At  first  the  manager  disliked  this  new 
drama,  and  would  hardly  believe  that  it  had  been  written  by  the 
author  of  *  The  Bobbers'.    Afterwards,  Meyer  thought  better  of 
'  Fiesco,*  but  time  was  wanted  to  adapt  it  to  the  stage,  and  the 
poet's  resources  meanwhile    were  failing.      Wishing    to    place 
himself  at  a  greater  distance  from  his  former  patron,  the  duke, 
Schiller  soon  left  Mannheim  and  went  to  Frankfort.      On  the 
journey  his  strength  was  exhausted,  and  he  lay  down  to  rest  in  a 
wood,  while  one  faithful  friend — a  poor  musician  named  Streicher 
— watched  over  hiuL    They  left  Frankfort  ere  long  ;  for  the  poet's 
hope  of  receiving  aid  from  the  director  of  the  Mannheim  theatre 
was  disappointed.      The  travellers  next  found  a  more  obscure 
retreat  in  a  village  where  Schiller  wrote  a  part  of  KabaU  und 
Liebe  ('Intrigue  and  Love')  in  a  miserable  chamber  where  the 
damp  wind  of  November  was  blowing  through  a  crazy  window 
patched  with  paper.    Here  Streicher  was  compelled  to  leave  his 
companion  in  distress,  who,  dressed  in  a  light  coat  and  destitute 
of  winter  clothing,  was  carrying  all  his  worldly  goods  in  a  small 
portmanteau.    He  now  gladly  availed  himself  of  an  invitation 
which  he  had  received  from  a  lady — Frau  von  Wolzogen — ^the 
mother  of  some  young  men  who  had  been  fellow-students  with 
the  poet  at  Stuttgart      In  her  house  at  the  lonely  village  of 
Bauerbach,  near  Meiningen,  he  found  welcome  shelter  daring  the 
winter  of  1782-3,  and  there  completed  his  third  drama.     In  1783 
he  gained  a  small  salary  by  his  services  as  poet  to' the  theatre  at 
Mannheim,  and  this  poor  appointment  brought  to  a  conclusion  the 
sensational  furor  in  the  development  *of  his  genius.      His  next 
drama,  Den  Carlos^  is  full  of  enthusiasm  for  freedom,  and  ex- 
presses some  traits  in  the  poef  s  character  ;  especially  his  wish  to 
make  the  theatre  serve  as  an  educational  institution. 

His  firm  belief  in  the  possibility  of  making  the  stage  a  great 
moral  power  in  society  explains  his  earnest  devotion  to  dramatic 
studies.  In  a  clear  and  eloquent  lecture,  delivered  at  Mannheim, 
in  1784,  he  contends  that  a  superior  drama  niay,  powerfully 
though  indirectly,  assist  the  laws  of  a  nation  for  the  support  of 
morality.  He  argues  that,  even  where  the  moral  condition  of  a 
people  is  low,  they  can  be  made  to  feel  a  wholesome  dread  of 
crime  '  when  the  poet  brings  on  the  stage  the  wife  of  Macbeth 
muttering,  in  her  perturbed  sleep  : — *^  All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
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will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand ! " '  '  Such  theatrical  impressions  I 
— says  Schiller — '  cannot  be  esteemed  good  substitutes  for  moral 
teaching ;  but  they  are  strong  and  durable  upon  the  minds  of  the 
common  people,  and  must  have  some  value.'  ^  Could  any  lecture 
or  essay  on  the  hateful  nature  of  ingratitude  produce  the  effect  of 
Learns  exclamation  to  his  daughters — ^^  I  gave  you  all "  t  But 
there  are  many  minor  virtues  and  vices,  pleasing  qualities  and 
foibles  in  human  nature,  which  religion  and  law  cannot  conde- 
scend to  notice ;  yet  worthy  of  observation,  and  without  any 
personality  or  malice,  these  are  placed  before  us  in  legitimate 
comedy.  In  this  mirror  we  see  defects  and  inconsistencies  found 
in  our  ^wn  characters,  and,  without  having  to  submit  to  personal 
reproof,  we  may  be  secretly  thankful  to  the  comic  dramatist  for 
giving  us  wholesome  hints,  while  he  raises  a  laugh  at  the  expense 
of  an  imaginary  character.  If  against  these  observations  it  is 
argued  that  practical  life  contradicts  them ;  that  spectators  can 
witness  representations  of  the  best  moral  dramas,  and  feel  no 
wholesome  influence  ;  that  the  '*  Harpagon  "  of  Molidre  has  not 
made  extortioners  ashamed  of  their  practices ;  that  the  suicide  of 
*'  Beverley  "  has  not  proved  an  effectual  warning  to  all  gamblers ; 
or  that  the  tragical  end  of  "  Moor  "  has  not  Mghtened  all  robbers, 
and  made  our  highways  safe — stilly  admitting  the  force  of  these 
objections,  I  would  say  that  the  drama  must  not  be  condemned 
for  having  failed,  as  other  institutions  have  hitherto  failed,  to 
produce  a  complete  reformation  in  society.'  Thus  Schiller  rea- 
soned— ^his  conclusions  all  depending  on  the  supposition  that  a 
legitimate  and  moral  drama  can  be  maintained. 

Almost  all  that  can  be  said  for  and  against  the  moral  power  of 
the  stage  may  be  found  in  this  lecture,  and  in  an  essay  on  the 
same  subject  by  a  Catholic  writer,  named  Ignaz  Wessenberg. 
'The  drama,'  says  this  author,  'however  noble  its  character,  must 
not  give  its  lessons  in  a  didactic  style,  but  must  place  before  us, 
in  fair  contrasts,  the  lights  and  the  shadows  of  human  nature ; 
must  make  us  acquainted  with  the  wise,  the  virtuous,  and  also 
with  the  foolish  and  the  unworthy.  And  characters  must  be 
naturally  drawn.  The  goodness  which  accompanies  evil  must 
claim  our  notice.  The  moral  or  general  purport  of  a  drama, 
cannot  appear  in  every  part ;  but  must  result  from  a  (air  view  of 
the  whole.  Can  we  hope,  even  if  a  drama  is  in  itself  good,  that 
all  the  spectators  will  take  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  7    If  a  rogue 
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is  introduoed  on  the  stage,  be  must  be  made  interesting ;  bis  good 
bnmonr,  bis  deyemessy  bis  temporary  successes,  must  be  fairly 
exhibited.  This  will  not  lead  a  discriminating  mind  into  error ; 
but  many  young  and  untrained  minds  will  admire  the  hero,  and 
forget  that  be  is  a  rogue.  His  cleverness  and  success  captivate 
their  attention ;  their  sympathies  are  enlisted  on  his  side,  and 
they  feel,  not  satisfiaction,  but  regret  when  they  see  the  failure  of 
bis  cunning  plot  I  see  no  way  of  avoiding  this  evil ;  for  if  you 
make  the  drama  a  school  for  popular  instruction,  you  injure  ite 
character  as  a  work  of  art' 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Schiller  fairly  met  these  practical 
objections.  His  own  ideal  theory,  which  led  both  to  the  defects 
of  bis  Don  Carlos  and  to  the  success  of  bis  WiXhdm  2VZZ,  was  not 
realised  at  Mannheim.  Several  disagreeable  circumstances  there 
induced  him  to  leave  the  town  in  1785.  He  was  then  thinking  of 
forsaking  poetry,  and  of  devoting  his  attention  to  law  studies, 
when  be  received  aid  from  one  of  the  best  of  friends — Komer, 
the  father  of  the  young  poet  who  fell  in  the  war  of  liberation. 
It  was  one  of  the  finest  traits  of  these  times  that  men  who  bad 
^  literary  taste  but  no  great  mental  power  found  delight  in  aiding 

r  men  of  genius.    Such  Mends  of  poets  we  have  already  seen  in 

:  Bodmer  and  father  Gleim,  and  Komer  was  one  of  the  noblest 
men  of  this  class.  Wherever  the  name  of  Schiller  is  known,  that 
of  Edmer  will  not  be  forgotten.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  this  Mend 
that  the  poet  was  enabled  to  live  and  pursue  his  studies  in  the 
neighbourhoods  of  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  from  1785  to  1787,  when 

i  be  went  to  Weimar.  Here  be  was  kindly  received  by  Herder  and 
Wieland.  Ck>ethe  was  then  travelling  in  Italy,  but,  soon  after 
bis  return,  gained  for  Schiller  an  appointment  (at  first,  without 
any  salary)  as  professor  of  history  at  Jena.  There  was  no 
remarkable  kindueas  in  this  action  ;  Qoethe  was,  at  that  time,  no 
admirer  of  Schiller^s  writings,  and,  for  several  years  afterwards, 

,  the  two  poets,  though  meeting  now  and  then,  remained  almost 
strangers  to  each  other. 

Jena,  the  common  University  for  five  littie  states,  oould  not 
then  afford  to  pay  an  extra  professor  of  history ;  although,  under 
the  Duke  of  Weimar's  care,  the  place  was  becoming  celebrated 
as  a  centre  of  learning.  It  had  been,  in  old  times,  noted  for  the 
poverty  of  professors,  and  the  rude  manners  of  students.  Young 
Gottingen  (founded  in  1734)  was  the  most  orderly  of  the  uni* 
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veTsities, '  because  the  students  there  had  no  rules ' ;  in  other  words, 
no  bad,  old  traditions.     At  Jena  amusing  stories  were  told  of 
students  *  in  the  good  old  times ' ;  of  their  scanty  wardrobes  ;  of 
their  dressing  up  one  old  professor  so  as  to  make  him  like  a  scare- 
crow, and  of  their  duels  fought  in  the  market-place,  close  to  the     . 
town-hall,  where  the  magistrates  were  sitting.      Some  traces  of     \ 
these  manners  remained  in  Schiller's  time  and  afterwards,  until 
the  sturdy  patriot  and  philosopher,  Fights,  came  as  a  reformer  to 
Jena,  and  then  some  unruly  spirits  gave  trouble  to  the  man  whose 
will  was  as  firm  as  steeL    But  Jena,  near  the  dose  of  the  century, 
was  assuming  an  advanced  position  in  learning  and  philosophy, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  there  came  hither  such  men  as 
Woltmann,  Schelling,   Hegel,  the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  the  y 
brothers  Humboldt     Here  the  Romantic  School,  of  which  we  . 
have  soon  to  tell,  was  founded,  and  here  was  fostered  the  desire     i 
for  national  unity  and  independence  that  had  for  its  result  the     ' 
war  of  liberation.    Schiller  might  well  feel  anxious  about  the 
reception  of  his  first  lecture ;  for  he  was  modest  enough  to  believe 
that  his  own  knowledge  of  history  hardly  equalled  what  might  be  i . 
found  among  the  students.      His  fears  were,  however,  soon  diasi-  I 
pated ;  the  lecture-room  engaged  for  his  use  was  found  too  small ; 
the  largest  hall  in  Jena  was  crowded,  and  the  students  gave  a 
serenade  to  cheer  the  new  professor. 

At  Jena  the  poet  devoted  his  days  (and  too  great  a  part  of  his 
nights)  to  historical  and  philosophical  studies,  which  were  relieved 
by  holidays  spent  at  Rudolstadt,  where  he  became  acquainted 
with  Charlotte  von  Lengenfeld  whom  he  married  in  1790.  He 
had  now  obtained  a  small  salaiy  and  had  hopes  of  improving  his 
circumstances.  His  happiness  was  interrupted  in  1791  by  a 
failure  of  health,  which  compelled  him  to  seek  repose  in  a  visit 
to  his  parents — still  living  near  Stuttgart 

In  1794  Schiller  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  new  literary  journal  ")(. 
— Die  Horen — and  invited  the  aid  of  many  contributors,  in- 
cluding Goethe,  Garve,  Engel,  Herder,  and  the  venerable  septua- 
genarians, Kant  and  Elopstock.  The  editor  was  disappointed  in 
some  of  his  expectations  when  the  journal  appeared  in  1795.  The 
literature  of  Die  Horen  was  too  good  for  the  public,  and  Schiller's 
philosophical  articles  were  too  far  advanced  to  suit  the  taste  of 
minor  literary  men.  Schiller  soon  heard  disrespectful  remarks 
on  his  enterprise  and  read  unfavourable  criticisms  on  his  own 
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contributions.    Of  these  matters  he  conversed  often  with  Goethe, 

(whose  friendship  he  had  gained  in  1794),  and  the  two  poets 

resolved  to  reply  by  publishing  the  Xenierij  a  series  of  epigrams 

briefly  noticed  in  a  preceding  chapter.    They  were  planned  in 

1795  and  appeared  in  Schiller's  new  journal,  the  MusencUmanachy 

in  1797.    The  allied  poets — now  converted  into  satirists — gained, 

at  the  time,  more  fame  by  these  epigrams  than  by  their  better 

writings,  and  were  respected,  because  they  were  feared.      Among 

all  the  literary  men  who  were  offended  by  the  Xenien  the  most 

V ,   respectable  writer  was  Herder.      He  had,  for  some  time,  lived 

apart  from  close  sympathy  with  Goethe,  and  had  no  cordial  liking 

for  Schiller.     The  Xenien^  though  they  now  seem  mild  specimens 

of  satire,  were  so  offensive  to  Herder  that  he  never  forgave  the 

,  writers.    The  sense  of  the  importance  of  literature  and  of  the 

dignity  of  men  of  genius  that  once  prevailed  in  Weimar,  Jena, 

and  other  places  seems  now  to  belong  to  a  world  that  has  passed 

away.     It  was  a  genial  time  when  the  Xenien  appeared ;  but  a 

tone  of  youthful  exaggeration  in  praising  one  another  prevailed 

among  literary  men.     They  cared  more  for  sentiments  than  for 

,    what  are  called  the  stem  realities  of  life,  and  they  would  accept 

i   compliments  that  now  appear  too  much  like  irony.      Men  who 

j   could  be  pleased  by  gross  flattery  were  easily  mortified  by  such 

I    satire  as  the  Xenien  contained. 

Schiller  remained  an  invalid  during  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
and  this  fact  makes  his  success  in  literature  more  remarkable. 
His  consciousness  of  a  dualitv  in  his  existence — of  warfare 
between  the  mind  and  body — is  reflected  in  several  of  his  letters. 
There  was  a  discord  in  his  life  that  would  be  resolved  only  in  the 
grave.  He  expressed  it  when  he  exclaimed,  *  Miserable  man  ! 
with  thoughts  and  hopes  soaring  to  the  heavens,  yet  tied  down 
to  this  clod  of  earth  ;  this  tiresome  clock-work  of  the  body  \ ' — 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  Goethe  he  writes  : — *  Now  I  have  attained 
such  intellectual  clearness  and  have  established  in  my  mind  such 
principles  of  art,  that  I  might — if  spared — do  something  great  and 
good,  my  physical  constitution  is  threatened  by  decay.  Well ;  if 
it  must  be  so — if  the  house  must  fall  to  ruins — I  have  rescue<l 
from  the  fall  all  that  is  worth  saving.' 

Goethe  and  Schiller  were  as  strongly  contrasted  in  their 
physical  as  in  their  intellectual  characteristics.  The  former, 
though  he  had  his  share  of  work  and  care,  controlled  his  literary 
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and  other  labours,  so  that  they  harmonized  with  health.  His 
life  was,  on  the  whole,  a  summer's  day ;  Schiller's  career  was 
vexed  with  clouds  and  storms.  Goethe  travelled  along  a  smooth 
road,  and  the  quiet  scenery  of  his  journey  was  mirrored  in  the 
repose  of  his  features.  Schiller  was  a  striving  man,  and  his  harsh 
and  worn  countenance  told  of  the  time  when  the  world  was  not 
his  friend.  Qoethe  found  poetry  as  if  it  had  been  already  created 
for  his  enjoyment,  whenever  he  had  leisure  for  contemplation. 
Nature  seemed  to  bestow  upon  him  all  that  he  asked  for.  Schiller 
had  to  work  and  fight  to  attain  his  ideal  objects,  and  the  strife 
gave  a  stem  expression  to  his  face.  '  Except  the  eyes,  there  is 
nothing  soft  or  gentle  in  his  face,'  said  Goethe.  But,  however 
differing  in  these  and  other  respects,  the  two  poets  were  firm 
friends,  and  their  friendship  had  better  results  than  could  have 
followed  rivalry. 

In  1795-1800  Schiller  wrote  his  finest  ballads,  each  inspired  by 
some  noble  idea,  and  his  most  elaborate  drama,  JVallenstein.  In 
1800  he  went  to  reside  at  Weimar,  and,  in  the  same  year,  wrote 
the  drama  *  Maria  Stuart,'  which  was  followed  by  *  The  Maid  of 
Orleans '  (1801).  '  The  Bride  of  Messina '  appeared  in  1803.  In 
the  same  year,  the  poet  was  occupied  on  his  drama  of  WiXhdm 
Tell  and  went,  sometimes,  with  Goethe  to  Jena,  w^here  they  often 
met  Hegel,  for  whose  character  and  powers  of  mind  Schiller  had 
a  high  respect.  '  I  can  excuse,'  he  said,  '  Hegel's  want  of  facility 
in  expression,  on  account  of  his  depth  and  earnestness.' 

In  the  winter  of  the  same  year,  Schiller  received  modestly  the 
homage  paid  to  him  by  Madame  de  Stael,  during  her  visit  to 
Weimar.  As  Goethe  was  indisposed  at  the  time,  his  friend  was 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  slight  ability  in  French  conversation, 
in  order  to  entertain  *  the  most  fluent,  vivacious,  and  controversial 
of  all  talkers ' — so  the  poet  described  his  visitor.  *  In  her  com- 
pany,* said  he,  *  the  whole  man  ought  to  be  converted  into  an 
organ  of  hearing,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  her.'  ...  *  She 
would  explain,  see  through,  measure  and  define  everything.'  .  .  . 
*  She  knows  nothing  whatever  of  poetry,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.'  ...  *  Where  her  torch  can  cast  no  light,  there  is  nothing 
existing  for  her.'  ...  *  She  made  me  more  contented  than  ever 
to  remain  a  German.' 

Of  Schiller's  talents  in  conversation  Madame  de  Stael  wrote 
thua  : — *He  reads  French  very  well ;  but  he  has  never  been  accus- 
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tomed  to  talk  in  ourlAngnage.  I  warmly  asserted  the  superiority 
of  our  own  dramatic  system  oyer  all  others.  He  had  to  contend 
with  a  slow  utterance  and  a  difficulty  in  finding  French  words  to 
express  his  ideas ;  but  without  fearing  the  opinions  of  the  audience, 
which  were  opposed  to  his  own,  he  was  ready  to  meet  me  in 
controversy  ;  indeed,  his  earnest  convictions  compelled  him  to 
speak.  At  first  I  used  against  him  our  French  weapons — ^vivacity 
and  pleasantry — but  I  soon  discovered  such  a  fulness  of  thought 
amid  all  the  embarrassment  of  his  words ;  I  was  so  much  impressed 
by  the  simplicity  of  character  that  led  a  man  of  genius  to  enter 
into  a  dispute,  though  he  wanted  language  to  express  himself ;  I 
found  him  so  modest ;  so  careless  about  his  own  success  in  the 
argument,  but  so  firm  and  animated  in  the  defence  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  true — that  I  devoted  to  him,  at  once,  a  friend- 
ship  full  of  admiration.' — ^Was  this  friendship  anything  more 
than  a  sensation  of  triumph  in  the  exhibition  of  a  fluent 
eloquence  ? 

Six  years  later,  Madame  de  Stael  published,  in  her  work  De 
VAlUmagney  her  observations  on  Qermany,  its  general  literature, 
poetry,  fine  arts,  morals,  manners,  religion  and  systems  of  philo- 
sophy. In  the  compilation  of  this  book  she  was,  no  doubt  greatly 
indebted  to  her  friend  August  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel,  who,  for 
several  years  resided  or  travelled  with  her.  A  glance  at  the 
chapters  on  philosophy  and  on  classical  and  romantic  poetry  may 
suffice  to  show  that  Madame  de  Stael  was  not  the  sole  author  of 
the  book.  To  prove  that  she  might  have  been,  it  has  been  said 
(and,  no  doubt,  truly)  that  she  often  contradicted  Schlegel,  and 
controverted  his  judgments  on  departments  of  literature  and 
philosophy  with  which  he  was  very  well  acquainted.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  she  might  do  atl  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  use  very 
freely  the  resources  of  hi  s  extensive  reading.  Her  book — noticeable 
as  the  first  that  ofiered  to  French  readers  a  tolerably  fair  account 
of  German  literature — was  seized  by  the  police  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1810,  and  the  writer  received  orders  to  quit  France  at  a  day's 
notice.  The  agent  in  this  transaction  addressed  to  the  authoress 
a  note  containing  these  remarks  : — '  It  appears  to  me  that  the  air 
of  our  country  docs  not  agree  well  with  you  ;  and  on  our  part  it 
may  be  added,  that  we  are  not  yet  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
looking  for  models  among  the  people  whom  you  admire.  Your 
last  wor!i  is  not  French.     I  have  confiscated  the  whole  impression. 
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and  am  sorry  that  this  must  be  a  loss  to  your  publisher  ;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  allow  the  book  to  appear.' 

To  return  to  Schiller — ^in  1804,  while  in  failing  health,  he 
completed  his  last  and  most  successful  play,  WUhelm  Tell  The 
acclamations  with  which  it  was  received  seem  exaggerated  to 
English  readers  ;  for  men  who  have  never  been  weary  of  a  long 
night  cannot  know  how  beautiful  the  first  streak  of  dawn  appears. 
What  did  the  poet  say  for  national  freedom  ? — Nothing  more  than 
what  had  been  said  before.  But  the  question  should  be  rather — 
When  did  he  say  it? — In  1804 — near  the  midnight-hour  of 
national  degredation  (1806).  To  say  nothing  of  the  petty  states 
— ^the  want  of  union  between  Prussia  and  Austria  had  destroyed 
all  hopes  of  liberty.  In  Austria  the  liberal  measures  of  Joseph  II. 
had  been  repealed,  and  ignorance  and  bigotry  were  made  the 
bases  of  a  restored  despotisnu  In  Prussia  men  were  resting  im- 
der  the  shadow  of  a  name — Friedrich  II. ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
king  had  left  the  land.  There  were  men  who  called  themselves 
patriots  ;  but  their  plans  had  no  practical  value.  Others — like 
the  rhetorical  historian,  Mtlller — ^were  easily  made  apostates,  and 
bestowed  adulation  on  the  despot,  while  there  were  enthusiasts 
who,  even  then,  had  hardly  awakened  from  their  dreams  of 
enjoying  liberty  without  national  honour. 

Literary  men  had  talked  wildly  of  a  Utopia  coming  from  the 
clouds — or  from  Paris — and  students  at  imiversities  had  amused 
themselves  by  planting  dead  '  trees  of  liberty  \  A  tale  was  told 
in  1793,  that  Schelling  and  Hegel,  then  young  philosophers  at 
Tfibingen,  planted  one  of  the  barren  emblems  in  a  meadow  by  the 
Neckar !  Another  version  asserts  that  Hegel — a  grim  Jacobin, 
only  twenty-two  years  old — performed,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend, 
Holderlin,  a  frantic  dance  about  a  liberty-tree  set  up  for  the 
occasion  in  the  market-place  at  Tiibingen. 

Schiller  also  dreamed  in  his  youth  ;  but  he  awakened  early. — 
'  The  French  Republic  will  pass  away,'  said  he,  '  as  suddenly  as 
it  arose.  It  will  pass  into  anarchy,  and  this  will  end  in  sitb- 
mission  to  a  despot,  who  will  extend  his  sway  over  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.* — It  may  be  suggested  that,  possibly,  the  poet* s 
wife,  who  recorded  this  prediction,  might  make  some  mistake 
with  regard  to  its  date  :  for  she  quotes  the  words  as  if  they  had 
been  uttered  in  1794  Tet  Schiller  had  then  read  enough  of 
Kant's  moral  philosophy  to  know  that  freedom  must  be  founded 
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on  morality  and  that  morality  must  be  founded  on  religion.     In 
his  later  years  he  was  a  true  enthusiast  in  the  service  of  free- 
dom.   He  had  seen  the  errors  of  a  vapid  cosmopolitanism,  and 
had  learned  that  good- will  for  men  of  all  nations  must  have  its 
centre  at  home,  and  be  united  with  a  supreme  care  for  national 
honour.     His  later  works  maintain  the  doctrine  that  virtue, 
patriotism  and  true  freedom  are  inseparable.    Sympathy  with  his 
patriotic  enthusiasm  conspired  with  admiration  of  his  poetic 
genius  to  make  his  name  more  and  more  popular  near  the  close  of 
his  life  and  after  his  decease.     His  fellow-countrymen  then  un- 
derstood the  tendency  of  his  best  works,  to  cherish  a  love  of  unitive 
freedom  and  national  honour.   People  had  called  him  an  idealist' 
and  *  a  visionary  \     He  was,  indeed,  possessed  by  two  or  three 
ideas ;  but  these  were  so  true  and  so  powerful  that  they  insisted  on 
being  converted  into  realities.    The  idea  of  liberty,  pronounced, 
at  first,  so  crudely  in  'The  Robbers,'  was  more  and  more  purified 
and  ennobled,  as  it  passed  through  other  forms  of  expression^—in 
FiescOy  KaJbale  und  Lithe,  Don  Carlos,  Wallengteiny  and  '  The  Maid 
of  Orleans' — until,  at  last,  it  shone  forth  splendidly  in  iritt«l» 
Tell,  as  a  prophecy  of  coming  liberation. 

*  Thousands  who  trembled  not  when  the  earth  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  the  despot's  mailed  cavalry ;  men  who,  with  fearless 
hearts,  confronted  the  thunders  of  his  artUlery  ;  thousands  who 
fell  to  be  mingled  with  the  ensanguined  soil,  on  so  many  battle- 
fields ; — all  carried  with  them  into  the  struggle  the  enthusiasm 
kindled  by  Schiller's  poetry  ;  his  songs  were  on  their  lips,  and  his 
Spirit  fought  along  with  them  1 — ^And  if  the  time  come  again 
when  such  sacrifices  shall  be  demanded — ^for  Fatherland,  for 
morals  and  laws,  for  truth — the  poetry  of  Schiller  shall  once  mow 
inspire  us,  and  his  burning  words  shall  be  our  battle-cry  !' 

The  above  quotation  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Friedrich 
Vischer,  at  the  centenary  festival  of  Schiller's  birthday  (1859), 
may  serve  to  express  the  enthusiasm  awakened  in  Germany  by 
the  patriotism  and  poetic  genius  so  well  united  in  the  poet's  last 
drama. 

In  the  spring  of  1804  and  after  a  visit  to  Berlin,  the  poet  suf- 
fered again  from  a  severe  attack  of  his  constitutional  malady, 
pulmonary  consumption,  from  which  he  only  faintly  rallied  ;  and 
about  a  year  afterwards,  the  disease  returned  with  fatal  power. 
On  April  28,  1805,  he  was  seized  with  fever,  and  lay  for  about  a 
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week,  still  cheiisliing  hopes  of  life.  On  May  6,  he  fell  into  de- 
lirituiL  On  the  7th  he  seemed  restored  to  self-possession,  and 
began  to  converse  with  his  sister-in-law  on  *  the  nature  of  tragedy'. 
Fearing  the  excitement  of  his  ruling  passion,  she  exhorted  him  to 
be  quiet.  *  True,*  he  replied,  *  now,  when  no  one  understands 
me,  and  I  no  more  imderstand  myself^  it  is  better  that  I  should 
be  silent' 

At  the  beginning  of  this  illness  he  had  regretted  the  interrup- 
tion it  must  occasion  to  his  projected  tragedy  of  *  Demetrius'.  On 
the  night  of  the  7th,  the  servant,  watching  by  his  bed,  heard  him 
reciting  several  lines  from  the  drama  upon  which  his  mind  was 
still  engaged.  In  the  morning,  he  called  for  his  infant  daughter, 
gazed  upon  her  face,  kissed  her,  and  wept  bitterly.  In  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day,  when  his  sister-in-law  asked  him  how  he 
felt,  he  answered,  *  Better  and  more  cheerful '.  Then  he  longed 
to  beholdi^  once  more,  the  setting  sun ;  they  drew  aside  the 
curtains  and  he  looked,  for  the  last  time,  with  a  poet's  sympathy, 
on  the  great  light  As  after  a  cloudy  afternoon  there  comes, 
sometimes,  a  short  season  of  splendour,  just  before  sunset ;  so  it 
seemed,  ''on  Schiller's  death-bed,  that  the  character  of  the  man, 
the  father,  and  the  poet  was  allowed  to  shine  out  for  a  few 
moments  between  the  clouds  of  delirium  and  the  darkness  of 
death.  The  next  day  he  was  exhausted  and  speechless,  and  in 
the  evening  he  breathed  his  last. 

Goethe  was  ill  at  the  time  of  his  friend's  departure,  and  none 
durst  tell  the  news.  He  observed  the  embarrassment  of  his  friends 
and  servants,  and  feared  to  demand  the  whole  truth.  The 
members  of  his  household  heard  their  master,  so  remarkable  for 
his  control  of  feeling,  secretly  weeping.  On  the  next  morning  he 
asked,  *  Was  not  Schiller  very  ill  yesterday  ? '  A  silence  followed. 
*  He  is  dead  ! '  said  Goethe,  and  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands. 

So  died  Friedrich  Schiller,  aged  forty-five  years.  His  life  was 
short ;  but  it  was  a  life,  not  a  sleep.  He  had  devoted  himself  to 
a  great  object,  to  win  a  high  place  among  the  poets  and  intellec- 
tual heroes  of  his  country ;  he  used  the  means  of  attaining  this 
end ;  he  studied  long  and  felt  deeply,  esteeming  his  vocation 
more  than  his  earthly  life — and  he  gained  his  object ;  he  was 
crowned  with  more  than  the  admiration,  with  the  love  of  hb 
people,  and  died  as  he  touched  the  goal. 

*  He  lived  as  a  Man,  and  as  a  mature  Man  he  departed  from  us. 
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In  that  form  in  whicli  one  leaves  the  earth  he  still  lives  and 
moves  for  us  in  the  world  of  spirits^  Achilles  is,  for  ns,  atdll 
present  as  an  ever-striving  yonth.  That  Schiller  went  away 
early  is  for  ns  also  a  gain.  From  his  tomb  there  comes  to  ns  an 
impulse,  strengthening  us,  as  with  the  breath  of  his  own  might, 
and  awakening  a  most  earnest  longing  to  fulfil,  lovingly  and 
more  and  more,  the  work  that  he  began.  So,  in  all  that  he  willed 
to  do,  and  in  all  that  he  fulfilled,  he  shall  live  on,  for  ever,  for 
his  own  nation  and  for  mankind.' 

Thus  Goethe  spoke  of  his  departed  friend,  Schillkr. 

The  question  sometimes  discussed  by  young  students,  *  Whether 
Schiller  or  Goethe  is  the  greater  poet  1 '  was  long  ago  answered  by 
the  younger  poet,  who  was '  too  dear-sighted  and  modest '  (as  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  observed)  to  claim  equality  with  his  friend.  The 
breadth  of  mind  and  the  comprehensive  sympathy  of  Goethe  were 
— we  might  almost  venture  to  say — excessive.  In  Schiller^s  mind 
the  height  is  more  remarkable  than  the  expanse.  In  Gk>ethe'9 
best  poems  art  and  nature,  thought  and  its  symbol,  are  united, 
fused  and  welded  together.  In  Schiller's  poetry  we  find  division ; 
there  is  a  visible  strife  between  the  thought  and  its  symboL  The 
idea  seems  to  be  discontented  with  its  incorporation,  and  endea- 
vours, again  and  again,  to  assert  itself  in  an  abstract  form.  The 
poet  first  fixes  his  attention  on  some  noble  thought,  and  then 
proceeds  to  find  imagery  for  its  expression  ;  but,  after  all  his 
endeavour,  the  thought  is  left  too  often  solitary  or  abstract,  as  if 
too  pure  and  high  to  be  incorporated.  This  abstract  elevation 
may  be  seen  in  the  drama  of  Don  Carlos  ;  especially  in  the  con- 
versation between  Philip  II.  and  the  Marquis  of  Posa.  Here,  as 
in  many  other  passages,  we  are  reminded,  that  the  writer  was 
not  contented  with  his  vocation  as  a  poet ;  he  wished  to  analyse 
and  systematise  his  thoughts,  and  he  had  an  earnest  desire  to 
teach. 

How  lofty  his  thoughts  of  his  own  duty  were,  may  be  seen  in 
a  passage  from  his  '  Letters  on  iEsthetic  Education '  which  has 
been  often  quoted,  but  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted  here — 
*  The  Artist  is  the  son  of  his  time,  but  it  is  not  good  for  him  that 
he  should  be  its  pupil  or  even  its  favourite.  Let  some  beneficent 
divinity  snatch  him,  while  he  is  a  suckling,  from  the  maternal 
bosom,  that,  imder  a  distant,  Grecian  sky,  he  may  be  nurtured  with 
the  milk  of  a  better  time.    And  when  he  has  arrived  at  maturity, 
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let  him  return  to  his  own  century  and  appear  there  not  to  give 
pleasure  to  his  contemporaries,  bat — ^like  Agamemnon's  son — ^to 
chasten  and  to  purify  them '. — To  understand  the  force  of  these 
expressions  we  most  refer  to  the  low  literature  of  the  times  when 
Kotzebue  ruled  in  the  theatre  and  Clauren  supplied  novels  and 
romances  for  crowds  of  readers. 

Schiller's  endeavour  to  avoid  all  that  is  common  and  mean  led 
him  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  ideal  abstraction.  His  views  of 
human  life  were  lofty,  but  were  not  comprehensive.  If  he  did 
not  despise,  he  neglected  to  study,  many  common,  low  realities. 
His  poetry  is  therefore  the  antithesis  of  such  poetry  as  was  written 
by  our  English  realist — George  Crabbe.  '  Nature's  sternest  painter' 
could  look  on  life  with  a  poef  s  eye — as  his  story  of  *  The  Lover's 
Journey'  might  prove — but  he  would  not  describe  either  an 
Arcadia  or  a  Utopia  as  possible  in  a  world  like  this.  As  he 
travelled  through  life,  he  stayed  to  look  into  workhouses,  prisons, 
and  '  the  huts  where  poor  men  lie,'  and  he  became  so  much  in- 
terested in  his  duties  as  an  inspector  of  miseries,  that  he  forgot 
all  about  Utopia.  His  poor  people  hardly  ever  look  up  to 
heaven.  Crabbe  lived  in  the  present,  and  looked  around  on  the 
objects — the  hard  facts — ^presented  by  every-day  life;  Schiller 
looked  around  him,  but  more  frequently,  upwards  and  onwards, 
as  we  see  him  in  one  of  his  portraits.  He  despised,  or  he  defied 
low  realities,  and  boldly  uttered  his  belief  that,  after  all  the 
£Eulures  of  which  history  is  the  record,  men  shall  enjoy,  first  moral, 
then  political  and  social  freedom.  The  poet  who  will  pass 
through  all  Crabbe's  realism  and  arrive  at  Schiller's  idealism  will 
be  a  new  phenomenon  in  literature. 

The  differences  of  intellect  and  character  existing  between 
Schiller  and  Goethe  have  been  accurately  described  by  German 
critics ;  but  the  agreement  of  the  two  poets  in  their  thoughts  of 
the  vocation  of  literature  has  hardly  received  due  attention.  One 
of  the  objects  professed  by  the  writers  of  the  Romantic  School, 
who  made  themselves  prominent  near  the  dose  of  Schiller's  life, 
was  to  assert  that  literature  and  art  (including  poetry)  should  be 
closely  united  with  a  religious  faith  and  with  the  institutions  of 
practical  Ufe.  To  find  such  a  union,  they  proposed  to  do  that 
which  was  utterly  impossible— to  retain  to  the  social  circum- 
stances of  the  middle  age&  Both  Goethe  and  Schiller  had 
thoughts  and  hopes  of  a  more  harmonious  world  than  the  present ; 
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bnt  they  looked  forward  and  into  the  f utuie  for  the  realisation. 
of  their  hopes.  Their  views  of  the  progress  of  society  were  far 
in  advance  of  the  notions  prevalent  in  their  times.  Apathy  had, 
too  generally,  followed  the  great  failure  of  the  Revolution  and 
(as  Schiller  said)  men  who  had  been  '  terrified  by  freedom  assert- 
ing itself  as  negation  and  destruction  were  too  ready  to  fall  into 
the  arms  of  any  protecting  despotism '.  But,  against  all  the  dis- 
couragements of  that  age,  the  poet  -of  freedom  maintained  his  own 
faith,  and  there  was  more  sobriety  in  his  doctrine  than  in  such  as 
had  been  taught  by  some  'philosophers '  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
'  for  he  held  that  freedom  could  never  come  from  without  to  anv 
man  or  to  any  nation.  So  lofty,  however,  was  the  poet's  notion  of 
the  culture  which  he  styled  sesthetic  that  he  made  it — ^though  not 
a  substitute  for  moraUty — a  most  important  aid  for  the  renovation 
of  society.  It  may  be  asked,  Did  Schiller  give  due  attention  to 
the  historical  fact,  that  the  i^atToi  freedom  for  all  men  was  first 
introduced  to  the  world  by  the  Christian  Beligion?  However 
that  may  be,  the  poet — ^like  his  friend  Groethe — had  no  faith  in 
any  such  changes  as  can  be  produced  by  external  and  superficial 
politics.  He  was,  after  aU  that  has  been  said  of  his  idealism, 
more  practical  than  some  grave  men  who  have  talked  derisively 
of  ^dreamers'.  The  writer  of  such  poems  as  the  'Eleusinian 
Festival '  and  the  '  Song  of  the  Bell '  suggested  a  future  poetry  in 
harmony  with  life  and  culture.  He  endeavoured  to  widen  his 
own  sympathies,  when  he  came  near  to  the  close  of  his  career 
and  was  fully  conscious  of  his  own  defects. 

From  his  philosophical  essays  and  letters,  his  poems  and  his 
life,  there  shines  out  a  noble  ideal  of  a  poet's  mission.  He  must 
not  be  content  (as  we  understand  Schiller)  either  with  dreams  or 
with  the  so-called  realities  of  the  present^  and  he  must  not  think 
that  his  duty  is  fulfilled  by  declamation  against  the  errors  and 
miseries  of  the  world.  He  must  feel  that  the  genius  which 
inspires  him  is  the  true  catholic  element  of  human  nature  and 
penetrates  the  souls  of  all.  He  must  be  content  to  see  those  visions 
of  beauty  which  his  songs  anticipate — not  coming  with  sudden 
and  triumphant  fulfilment  of  the  hopes  and  desires  of  prophets  in 
all  ages ;  but  slowly  breaking  through  the  clouds  of  dark  and 
painful  realities,  beaming  forth  gently  as  the  morning  light^  and 
shining  more  and  more  to  the  perfect  day.  He  must  neither 
forfeit  the  real  nor  the  ideal ;  but  must  see  good  in  the  contradic* 
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tion  between  them,  as  it  is  the  condition  of  faith,  constancy, 
activity,  and  enterprise.  He  must  not  hope  to  live  in  a  region  of 
indolent  contemplation,  where  beauty  and  poetry  and  truth  will 
be  found  ready-made  all  around  him  ;  but  he  must  feel  that  he 
is  called  to  be  a  maker — ^to 

Stifle  the  contradictions  of  his  fate, 
And  to  one  purpose  cleave — his  being's  godlike  mate. 

The  influence  of  a  sincere  and  genial  literature  is  wanted  to 
soften  the  contradictions  which  exist  between  our  poetry  and  our 
actual  life,  our  best  faith  and  our  practice ;  and,  to  fulfil  his 
duty  in  promoting  such  a  literature,  the  man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  song  must  add  to  the  power  of  imagination  the  virtues 
of  faith,  fortitude,  and  patience,  and,  in  short,  must  strive  to  be  a 
good  man  as  well  as  a  great  poet  That  endeavour  made  Schiller 
noble. 

The  influence  of  Schiller's  poetry  on  the  characters  of  young 
men  in  Qermany  has  been  so  important,  and  is  so  closely  united 
with  the  memory  of  his  life,  that  this  sketch  of  his  biography  can 
hardly  be  out  of  place  here.  To  him  were  addressed  these  lines 
by  Prince  Albert  : — 

As  manifold  as  life,  the  poet's  art 
May  charm  the  fancy,  or  may  cheer  the  heart. 
May  liiith  pure  wisdom  blend,  or  may  control 
With  glowing  thoughts  and  words  the  listener's  souL 
All  powers,  high  Genius,  were  in  thee  combined 
To  stir  the  soul,  to  educate  the  mind. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 
SEVENTH  PERIOD.    1770-1880. 

SCHILLER'S  WRITIN08  !— *  THE  ROBBERS  *—•  FIESCO '—*  INTRIGUE  AND  LOTB'— 
'DON  CARLOS'— HISTORICAL  STUDIES— iBSTHBTICS  — BALLADS— LYRICAL 
POEMS— POEMS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  CULTURE— LATER  DRAMAS  :— <  WALLEZC- 
8TEIN'— 'MARIA  STUART'— 'THE  MAID  OP  ORLEANS '—' THE  BRIDE  OP 
MESSINA'— 'WILHBLM  TELL.' 

Schiller's  writings  belong  respectively  to  three  periods  in  his 
short  life : — youth,  middle  Hfe,  and  the  last  decennium.  The 
lyrical  poems  and  the  dramas  of  his  early  life  are  his  weakest 
productions.  After  years  of  wandering  and  striving  against 
poverty,  he  cast  poetry  aside  and  studied  history  and  philosophy. 
Then  followed  a  happier  time — the  last  ten  or  eleven  years  of  hia 
life — during  which  he  wrote  his  test  dramas  and  the  well-known 
series  of  ballads. 

Schiller  sympathised,  as  we  have  said,  with  the  revolutionary 
tendency  of  the  time  in  which  his  youth  was  passed.  Like  some 
older  men,  he  protested  against  all  existing  institutions  and  gained 
popularity  by  the  use  of  violent  declamation.  There  was  no  truth 
in  the  characters  described  in  his  first  three  dramas.  Men  were 
absurdly  divided  into  two  classes ; — noble  spirits  on  the  right 
hand,  and  fiends  on  the  left  A  wUd  craving  for  negative  liberty 
is  the  most  remarkable  trait  in  '  The  Robbers '  and  in  '  Fiesco,' 
and  the  success  of  KabaU  und  Lid)e  ('  Intrigue  and  LoVe ')  was 
partly  gained  by  its  attacks  on  the  aristocracy.  These  three  plays 
must  be  judged  as  the  productions  of  a  youth. 

In  the  play  of  *  Don  Carlos ' — written  at  various  times  in  1784- 
87 — ^the  poet  moderated  his  revolutionary  fervour  and  expressed 
a  wish  to  build  up  rather  than  to  destroy.  Though  defective  in 
unity  and  unfaithful  to  history,  the  drama,  by  its  representation 
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of  a  noble  but  ideal  character — the  Marquia  of  Posa — ^won  the 
admiration  of  many  young  readers. 

The  story  of  '  Don  Carlos '  departs  widely  from  historical  facts, 
and  is  founded  mostly  on  a  French  work  by  Saint-B&al,  which  is 
nothing  more  than  a  historical  romance.  The  STarquis  of  Posa  is 
an  entirely  fictitious  character,  invented  to  give  expression  to  the 
poet's  own  sentiments  on  civil  and  religious  liberty.  In  a  long 
conversation  (Act  iii.  scene  10)  Posa  delivers,  without  interruption 
and  in  the  presence  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  a  series  of  lectures  on 
the  evil  effects  of  tyranny.  This  is  a  gross  improbability ;  for  it 
is  quite  certain  that  the  hard  and  narrow  bigot  who  caused  the 
death  of  his  own  son  would  not  have  listened  for  one  moment  to 
such  language  as  is  here  used  by  the  advocate  of  liberty.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  enthusiastic  Marquis  of  Posa  ventures  to  express 
his  sentiments  (or  rather  Schiller's)  in  the  presence  of  Philip 
11.  :— 

My  home  !  my  fatherland  ! — There's  none  for  me. 
Spain  all  belongs  to  you,  and  not  to  Spaniards  ; 
"Tis  the  gigantic  body  for  one  mind — 
Your  own — throughout  that  body  you  alone, 
As  omnipresent,  think  and  work  to  make 
Yourself  a  mighty  name  ;  you  flourish  here 
And  none  can  grow  besides  you.     What  you  give 
Is  but  the  food  to  gladiators  given 
To  make  them  strong  to  fight  for  you.  .  .  . 
Souls  here  can  merely  vegetate  and  die  ; 
Genius  and  virtue  grow  to  be  cut  down, 
As  com  grows  yellow  for  the  reaper's  scythe. 

In  this  direct  style  the  Marquis  (or  rather  Schiller  placing 
himself  in  the  sixteenth  century)  lectures  the  king  for  the  space 
of  about  an  hour,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain — marvellous  to  say 
— Glistens  very  patiently  and  is  greatly  edified  !  When  he  has 
heard  the  whole  of  the  long  sermon,  he  graciously  extends  his 
hand  to  be  kissed  by  the  faithful  preacher,  and  invites  him  to  call 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  There  could  hardly  be  a  grosser  con- 
tradiction of  historical  facts.  The  play  contains  eloquent  and 
enthusiastic  passages  of  declamation  ;  but  wants  dramatic  life  and 
unity.  The  interest  which,  in  the  first  three  acts,  has  a  centre  in 
Don  Carlos  is  afterwards  transferred  to  the  imaginary  character 
of  the  Marquis  of  Posa. 

21 
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Schiller's  yonthfiil  and  vague  enthusiasm  for  liberty  waa  mode- 
rated by  his  historical  studies,  of  which  the  results  appeared  in  a 

*  Histoiy  of  the  Revolt  in  the  Netherlands '  (1788)  and  in  a 
« History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War'  (1791-93).  These  writings 
give  no  proof  of  laborious  research  ;  but  advocate  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  have  a  tendency  to  support  the  doctrine,  that 

*  the  History  of  the  World  is  the  Judgment  of  the  World '.  The 
poet  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  more  difficult  historical  anbject 
than  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

After  his  appointment  at  Jena  (1789)  Schiller  devoted  not  a 
little  of  his  time  to  a  study  of  Kant*s  philosophical  works,  and  the 
results  of  such  reading  and  meditation  appeared,  in  '  Letters  on 
^Esthetic  Education,'  in  the  Essays  '  On  Grace  and  Dignity,' '  On 
the  Sublime,'  and  '  On  Naive  and  Sentimental  Poetry,'  and  in 
the  didactic  poem  entitled  '  The  Artists '.  One  of  the  poefs 
own  doctrines  is,  that  the  study  of  beauty,  as  revealed  in  art, 
while  it  must  not  be  made  a  substitute  for  moral  training,  may 
render  essential  service  as  an  ally.  The  object  of  ethical  education 
is  to  convert  the  obedience  due  to  an  apparently  stem  law  into  a 
free  expression  of  love.  As  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  beauty  are 
united,  though  distinct,  there  must  be  a  natural  connection  be- 
tween ethical  and  artistic  training,  however  they  may  be  separated 
by  the  errdrs  and  the  frailties  of  individuals.  Schiller  extended 
to  other  departments  of  art  his  faith  in  the  educational  power  of 
the  drama,  which  he  hsid  professed  in  the  lecture  delivered  at 
Mannheim  in  1784.  That  faith  he  maintained,  even  while  Eotze- 
bue  reigned  in  the  theatre.  Schiller  still  asserted  his  own  ideal 
and  hopeful  doctrine,  and  would  not  be  discouraged  by  looking  on 
refdities.  It  must  be  added,  that  his  philosophical  writings  want 
systematic  arrangement.    He  criticised  them  fedrly  when  he  said : 

*  My  poetry  interferes  with  my  philosophy '. 

He  returned  to  poetry  soon  after  1794,  and  his  finest  ballads 
(written  in  1797-8)  combined  successfully  his  inevitable  didactic 
tendency  with  a  study  of  artistic  form.  Almost  every  one  of  the 
series  of  ballads  produced  at  this  time  serves  to  express  and 
illustrate  some  important  thought  or  precept  The  '  Diver '  may 
perhaps  be  mentioned  as  an  exception ;  for  we  would  not  extort 
from  it  such  a  common-place  maxim  as  '  be  not  too  venturesome'. 
The  whole  story  serves,  however,  as  a  symbol  of  perfect  courage ; 
for  the  Diver,  after  he  has  explored  the  horrors  of  the  whirlpool. 
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aad  has  been  alone  among  the  monstera  of  the  deep,  plnnges  a 
second  time  into  the  waves  and  returns  no  more.  In  the  equally 
well-known  ballad,  'The  Fight  with  the  Dragon,'  the  noble 
illufitaration  given  of  self-conquest,  as  the  greatest  heroism,  might 
have  saved  the  poet  from  the  reproach,  that  *  he  knew  nothing  of 
Christianity  \  The  story  told  in  this  ballad  is  too  well  known  to 
be  again  narrated  except  in  the  briefest  form ;  but  it  should  be 
noticed  as  showing  that  the  poet  of  liberty  could  write  powerfully 
of  Christian  humility  and  obedience — the  bonds  of  society  and 
the  necessary  attendants  of  true  freedom. 

One  of  the  Knights  of  St  John  ('  named  Dieu-Donn§  de  Qozon,' 
says  Vertot,  in  his  history  of  the  Order)  had,  without  receiving 
or  asking  permission  from  the  Grand  Master  (Helion  de  Ville* 
neuve)  sallied  forth  to  attack  a  huge  dragon  which  had  spread 
devastation  over  a  large  district  near  Rhode&  Dieu-Donn6  had 
employed  e  very^precaution  to  insure  success  in  his  bold  adventure. 
To  train  his  charger  and  his  hounds  for  the  combat,  he  employed 
an  artist  to  make  an  image  of  the  monster,  and,  when  the  dogs 
were  accustomed  to  attack  the  hideous  effigy,  they  were  led  out 
against  the  dragon.  The  Knight  returned  victorious,  dragging 
behind  him  the  slain  enemy,  and  accompanied  by  crowds  of 
people  loudly  hailing  their  deliverer.  Meanwhile,  the  Knights 
of  the  Order  are  assembled  in  conclave  in  their  hall,  and,  when 
the  hero  appeared  before  them,  he  received  from  the  Grand  Master 
a  stem  reprimand  for  disobedience,  and  a  command  to  divest  him- 
self of  his  badge  and  to  surrender  all  claims  to  the  honours  of 
Chnstian  knighthood.  The  crowd  of  people  who  have  pressed 
into  the'  hall,  expecting  to  see  some  great  reward  bestowed  on 
their  hero,  stand  in  mute  amazement  when  this  heavy  censure 
fiedls  upon  him,  and  some  of  his  brethren  come  forward  to  plead 
for  grace  ;  but  the  penitent  meekly  submits,  takes  off  his  badge, 
and,  before  he  turns  away,  kisses  the  hand  of  the  Grand  Master. 

'  Here  !  to  my  heart ! '  the  Master  cries  ; 

'  Come  back  ! — ^by  deeds  of  valour  done, 
You  only  risked  the  Christian's  prize 

Which  now  your  lowliness  hath  won.' 

The  lesson  artistically  conveyed  in  *  The  Cranes  of  Ibycus'  has 
a  true  and  profound  meaning.  The  Nemesis  described  as  haunt- 
ing the  transgressor  is  inseparably  united  with  himself ;  a  man's 
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moxal  destiny  is  an  eyolution  of  his  own  cliaracter ;  the  Enmenides 
are  mere  shadows  for  all  save  guilty  consciences.  This  truth  was 
never  more  finely  uttered  in  poetry  than  by  Schiller.  He  found 
in  Plutarch  a  story  which  might  be  treated  so  as  to  make  it  serve 
a  higher  purpose  than  that  for  which  it  was  at  first  narrated. 

Plutarch,  after  telling  the  story  of  Ibycus,  appends  to  it  a  shal- 
low moral,  to  the  effect,  that  the  murderers  of  the  poet  were 
betrayed,  not  by  the  cranes,  but  by  their  own  garrulity.  Ibycus 
a  Greek  lyric  poet  (of  whose  writings  some  fragments  have  been 
preserved),  was  travelling,  we  are  told,  from  his  native  place, 
Bhegium,  to  Corinth,  there  to  take  part  in  the  Isthmian 
Festival.  He  was  near  the  end  of  his  journey,  and  was  passing 
through  the  dark  pine  wood  consecrated  to  Neptune,  when  he 
'was  attacked  by  robbers,  who  murdered  him  for  the  sake  of  such 
small  booty  as  a  poet  could  carry  with  him.  Ibycus,  left  alone 
and  dying,  looks  up  and  sees,  in  the  sky,  a  long  flight  of  cranes, 
migrating  to  the  south  : — 

'  Ye  Cranes  I  bear  witness  howjl  fall,' 

Said  Ibycus,  with  failing  breath  ; 
'  If  human  tongues  are  silent  aU, 

Fly  ! — tell  the  story  of  my  death.' 

The  poet's  corpse  is  found  in  the  wood,  and  the  news  of  his 
melancholy  fate  is  soon  spread  among  the  people  assembled  at  the 
games.  Meanwhile,  a  tragedy  in  which  the  Furies  appear  is  to 
be  performed  in  the  great  roofless  theatre,  where  all  the  tiers  of 
seats  are  crowded  with  spectators,  including  many  who  knew  and 
loved  the  murdered  poet 

Out  of  the  dim  background  of  the  stage  there  come  forth — ^like 
remembered  sins  rising  out  of  the  gloom  of  a  bad  conscience — 
the  terrible  forms  of  the  Furies,  the  detectors  and  avengers  of 
crime: — 

Dark  robes  about  their  loins  are  flowing, 

And  in  their  fleshless  hands  they  bear 
Their  torches,  dimly,  redly  glowing  ; 

Their  cheeks  are  bloodless,  and  for  hair — 
Instead  of  such  as,  soft  and  lithe, 

About  a  human  forehead  hangs — 
See  dusky  snakes  and  vipers  writhe 

And  twist,  and  show  their  deadly  fangs. 
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Then,  with  their  rhythm  of  long  and  slow  paces,  the  Furies 
going  round  ahout  on  the  stage,  sing  with  hoarse  voices, — 

How  blest  the  man  unstained  by  crime, 

Who  keepeth  clean  both  heart  and  hand  t 
He  travels,  free,  through  eveiy  clime, 

His  steps  we  track  not  o*er  the  land ; 
Uut  woe  to  him  who  from  the  light 

Would  hide  a  murder  in  his  breast ! 
The  Furies — daughters  of  the  night— 

Will  follow  him  and  give  no  rest ; 

Will  follow  !    Ay — on  pinions  fleet, 

We  follow ;  we  are  everywhere ; 
The  criminal,  in  swift  retreat. 

Can  only  run  into  a  snare  ; 
And  when  he  falls,  'tis  vain  for  grace 

To  pray  to  us — ^forgiving  never — 
Down  to  the  Shades,  our  dwelling-place. 

We  drag  the  wretch— our  own  for  ever  ! 

The  silence  that  follows  this  terrible  denunciation  is  suddenly 
broken  by  a  strange  outcry  from  the  highest  tier  of  the  roofless 
theatre.  A  long  flight  of  cranes  is  passing  over  and  blackening 
the  sky.  The  Furies  have  vanished  into  the  dark  background  of 
the  stage ;  but  the  natural  accident  of  the  cranes  appearing  at 
this  moment  is  made  effectual  for  the  detection  of  the  two 
criminals.  Nature  and  art  conspire  together  to  alarm  a  guilty 
conscience  : — 

'  There  )  * — sounding  from  the  loftiest  tier — 

A  voice  is  heard  : — *  Tim6th£us,  see  t 
The  cranes  of  Ib^cus  are  here  1 ' 

'  Why  should  a  flight  of  cranes  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Ibycns  ? '  say  the  people,  and  their  suspicions  soon  became  con- 
victions : — 

*  Of  Ibjfcus !  * — ^in  accents  low 

The  people  talk,  and  through  the  crowd, 
Like  spreading  waves,  the  murmurs  go, 

Until  they  grow  to  voices  loud — 
'  Of  lb5^cus,  whom  we  deplore. 

Who  fell  beneath  a  guilty  hand. 
What  have  the  cranes  to  teU  t — Say  more  I 

Speak  out,  that  we  may  understand.' 
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As  by  the  lightning's  flash  revealed, 

The  crime  appears  in  open  day  ; 
'  'Twas  murder ;  could  not  be  concealed  ; 

He  has  confessed  ! '  the  people  say  ; — 
'  Seize  there  the  murderer,  self-betrayed. 

And  him  to  whom  the  words  were  said  ! — 
The  Furies  have  their  power  displayed. 

And  Justice  will  avenge  the  dead.' 

Several  other  ballads  written  by  Schiller  during  the  years 
1799-1803  (when  he  was  chiefly  employed  in  dramatic  literatoieX 
are  so  well  known  that  this  brief  reference  may  suffice. 

Of  the  early  lyrical  poems  included  in  an  '  Anthology '  (pub- 
lished in  1781),  it  may  be  enough  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 
of  the  early  dramas — ^they  must  be  viewed  as  the  crude  produc- 
tions of  youth.    The  '  Song  to  Joy '  belongs  to  the  close  of  the 
poefs    youthful  time,  and   the  poem  ^Resignation'  has  a  bio- 
graphical interest,  and  speaks  of  hopes  unwillingly  resigned. 
Another  poem,  Der  Kampf{^ The  Combat'),  contains  only  a  part 
of  an  earlier  and  far  wilder  expression  of  passion.    Both  may  be 
referred  to  as  confessions  that  the  poet,  in  his  youthful  time,  longed 
for  the  so-called  *  physical  freedom'  which  was,  often  enough, 
asserted  in  life  as  well  as  in  poetry,    But  it  must  be  added,  that 
the  subordination  of  passion  to  duty  and  the  reconciliation  of  duty 
with  happiness  of  which  he  speaks  so  well  in  his  '  Letters  on 
^thetic  Education'  were  fully  realised  in  his  own  life  after  1790, 
when  he  married  Charlotte  von  Lengfield.     Another  poem  of 
biographical  interest,   Das  Gliick    ('Good  Fortune 'X  may    be 
named,  because  it  has  been  falsely  imagined  that  it  expresses 
some  envy  of  Goethe's  success  in  life.    This  supposition  has  in  iU 
favour  only  a  few  words  in  one  of  Schiller's  letters  to  Komer,  and 
the  poem  is  clear  enough  in  itself,  without  any  reference  to  that 
letter. 

As  one  of  the  best  examples  of  Schiller^s  ideal  lyric  poetry,  the 
poem  originally  entitled  '  The  Realm  of  Shadows,'  and,  afterwards, 
'  The  Ideal  and  Life,'  deserves  more  attention  than  can  be  given 
here.  It  describes  life  as  a  battle-fleld  where  duty  and  inclination 
struggle,  and  where  eesthetic  culture  may  afford  an  important  aid 
in  affecting  a  reconciliation  of  the  contending  powers.  The  true 
idea  of  freedom  is  expressed  in  this  fine  poem,  and  is  again  found 
in  'The  Power  of  Song,'  which  blends  lyrical  enthusiasm  with, 
true  philosophy. 
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Schiller  had  studied  histoiy,  and  was  no  cold  spectator  of  the 
events  taking  place  in  his  own  times.  He  had  a  strong  tendency 
to  generalise,  or  to  reduce  to  forms  of  pure  thought^  the  results 
of  his  ohservations,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  rest  con- 
tented with  this  process,  hut  wished  to  clothe  his  thoughts  in 
poetic  imagery.  These  characteristics  are  all  united  in  a  series  of 
poems  still  to  be  noticed.  The  '  Song  of  the  Bell,'  completed  in 
1799,  belongs  to  this  series,  which  includes  also  *The  Walk,'  and 
<  The  Eleusinian  FestivaL'  In  these  poems  the  writer  gives,  in  an 
imaginative  form,  his  thoughts  on  the  history  of  culture.  In  the 
first  (which  is  well  known  everywhere),  the  various  uses  of  the 
Bell  call  up,  in  the  poef  s  mind,  a  succession  of  scenes  in  human 
life,  and  the  progress  of  the  individual  is  traced  &om  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Then  thoughts  of  the  political  movement  of  his 
own  times  lead  the  poet  into  a  digression  on  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  the  Song  closes  with  a  prayer  for  the  advent  of 
peace. 

*  The  Walk '  is  a  fine  poem  of  its  class,  in  which  thoughts  on 
history  and  some  reflective  passages  are  well  combined  with  a 
series  of  varied  landscapes  through  which  the  poet  wanders.  Cul- 
tivated fields  and  gardens  are  left  behind  him,  as  he  enters  into  a 
pastoral  seclusion  where  dreams  of  Arcadia  and  of  the  Golden 
Age  are  suggested  ;  but  a  glimpse  of  some  hamlets  and  scattered 
dwellings  of  men  turns  his  thoughts  to  the  growth  of  cities  and 
to  the  history  of  civilisation.  He  describes  its  advantages  and 
its  splendours ;  but  his  contentment  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a 
remembrance  of  the  recent  reign  of  terror.  Meanwhile,  lost  in 
grave  meditation,  he  has  left  behind  him  the  valleys,  with  all 
their  sights  and  sounds  of  rural  life,  and  has  ascended  a  moimtain, 
where  he  is  glad  to  find  himself  alone  and  yet,  as  he  says,  not 
solitary.    The  poem  is  thus  concluded  : — 

But  where  am  I  ?    My  path  is  lost.     I  find 

Myself  alone  on  wild  and  rocky  ground  : 
Gardens  and  hedge-ft)ws  all  are  left  behind  ; 

Ko  trace  of  human  life  or  toil  is  found  ; 
But  rude,  uncultured  hills  about  me  stand, 
And  piles  of  roCk  await  the  builder's  hand. 

The  torrent  from  the  mountain's  melted  snow 
Foams  over  rocks  and  roots  of  trees  laid  bare, 
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And  poTirs  its  waters  in  the  dell  below ; 

While  o'er  the  desolate  place,  in  the  lone  air, 
The  eagle  hangs,  with  outspread  wings,  on  high, 
And  knits  the  savsge  landscape  to  the  sky. 

No  winds  can  hither  waft  the  faintest  sound 

Of  human  joys  or  cares.     Alone  I  seem. 
And  yet  am  not  alone.     Thy  arms  surround 

Thy  child,  maternal  Nature  I    'Twas  a  dream 
Of  human  woes  that  led  me  far  astray  ; 
But  now  thy  presence  drives  my  fears  away ; 

From  thee  I  drink  once  more  a  purer  life ! 

The  hopes  of  youth  revive  within  my  breast 
The  minds  of  men,  in  a  perpetual  strife, 

Revolve  from  age  to  age,  and  find  no  rest ; 
While  nature,  in  unfading  youth  and  beauty. 
Obeys  one  everlasting  law  of  duty  ; 

Upon  her  constant  bosom,  ever  green, 

Beneath  her  sky  of  never-fading  blue, 
lived  all  the  generations  who  have  been, 

And  still  her  children  find  her  fresh  and  new. 
And  the  same  sun  that,  o'er  some  Grecian  hill, 
Homer  beheld,  is  shining  on  us  still ! 

While  Iffland  and  Kotzebue  were  gaining  popularity  by  wiituig 
common-place  dramas,  Schiller  remained  faithful,  as  we  have  said, 
to  his  noble  idea  of  making  the  theatre  a  school  for  the  people. 
The  last  six  years  of  lus  life  were  mostly  devoted  to  the  fulfilment 
of  this  design.  In  his  drama  of  WaUetutein  (completed  in  1799X 
the  poet  chose  a  very  difficult  subject ;  but  it  is  national,  and  is 
connected  with  historical  events  of  great  interest  When,  in  the 
prologue,  the  hero  is  described  as  '  a  Creator  of  Armies '  and  '  a 
Scourge  of  the  Nations,'  as  '  unsatisfied,  though  he  had  attained 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  honour,'  and  as  '  falling,  at  last,  a  victim 
to  his  own  unbounded  ambition,'  the  words  seem  more  flEdrly 
applicable  to  Napoleon  I.  than  to  Wallenstein,  who  could  hardly 
be  more  selfish  than  his  secret  and  his  open  foes,  and  who, 
after  all  his  ambition,  was  raised  only  to  the  rank  of  a  Duke  of 
Friedland.  The  drama  is  arranged  as  a  Trilogy  ;  but  the  Second 
Part  is  not  independent  The  First  Part  gives  a  succession  of 
scenes  among  the  rude  soldiery — Croats,  Walloons,  and  others — 
in  Wallenstein's  camp.     In  one  scene  their  revels  are  suddenly 
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intermpted  by  the  arrival  of  a  Capuchin  Friar,  who  takes  his  stand 
among  them  and  preaches  boldly  against  their  vices.  His  style— 
consisting  of  a  crude  mixture  of  Qerman  with  Latin,  and  garnished 
with  puns — might  seem  too  absurd  to  be  used  even  in  a  caricature ; 
but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  faithful  representation  of  such  sermons  as  were 
preached  by  the  Augustine  friar,  Ulrich  Megerle,  of  whom  a 
brief  notice  has  been  given  in  our  twelfth  chapter.  This  is  only 
one  of  many  examples  of  Schiller's  careful  historical  study  of  his 
subject  There  are  many  passages  in  Megerle's  sermons  more 
eccentric  than  the  following  in  the  Friar's  homily,  as  given  by 
the  poet : — 

Nemirum  conciUioHs  ! 
(Violent  hands  on  no  man  lay ;) 

NeqvLe  calumniam/aciatia/ 
(Never  a  word  of  slander  say ;) 

ConUrUi  catoU  (be  content) 
Stipendiis  vestris  (with  your  pay) 

And  of  your  evil  ways  repent ! 

When  the  preacher  proceeds  to  rail  violently  against  their 
Commander-in-Chief,  and  to  call  him  *  a  heretic  *  and  *  a  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,' the  sermon  is  promptly  brought  to  an  end  amid  the 
loud  outcries  and  threats  of  his  soldiers,  and  the  screaming  friar 
is  driven  from  the  field. 

The  impression  left  by  these  scenes  in  the  Camp  accords  as 
well  with  facts  as  with  Wallenstein's  own  estimate  of  his  army^ 
and  affects  our  estimate  of  his  subsequent  conduct  In  the  Third 
Part  of  the  drama,  he  gives  his  own  account  of  the  soldiery 
employed  as  defenders  of  the  faith'.  Their  Commander  is  here 
talking  with  a  Swedish  Protestant  general : — 

Your  Lutherans  are  fighting  for  their  Bible  ; 
They  are  in  earnest  to  defend  their  faith.  .  .  . 
There's  nothing  of  the  kind  among  these  men.  .  .  . 
'Tis  true,  the  Austrian  has  a  fatherland, 
He  loves  it  well,  and  not  without  a  cause  ; 
But  this  so-called  '  Imperial  Army '  here 
Has  neither  faith,  nor  church,  nor  any  home. 
It  is  but  refuse,  sent  from  foreign  lands 
Into  Bohemia. 

The  Second  Part — Die  Pieeolomvni — serves  as  an  exposition  to 
the  Third— 'The  Death  of  Wallenstein'.    The  character  of  the 
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heio,  as  described  by  historians,  is  complex  and  mysterious.  He 
was  the  leader  of  vast  armies^  over  whom  he  exercised  a  mar- 
vellous personal  control  He  had  resolved  to  revolt  against  the 
Emperor,  and  had  grounds  for  justifying  such  a  resolution  ;  but 
his  indecision  or  procrastination  in  carrying  his  designs  into  exe- 
cution was  fatal.  Ascribing  both  his  fortunes  and  his  misfortunes 
to  the  influence  of  the  planets,  he  was  guided  partly  by  the  advice 
of  an  Italian  astrologer.  Thus  too  many  motives  are  brought  into 
action  in  the  unfolding  of  the  plot.  The  hero  is  represented  as 
believing  that  the  war-policy  of  the  bigot  Emperor — Ferdinand 
II. — would  be  ruinous  to  Qermany,  and  if  he  held  such  a  belief 
he  had  some  grounds  for  it.  While  these  traits  win  sympathy 
for  Wallenstein,  there  is  little  to  be  said  in  favour  of  his  enemies, 
who  secretly  used  against  him  the  power  he  had  conferred  upon 
them.  What  cares  the  reader  for  Ferdinand  the  Second ;  for 
Octavio  Piccolomini ;  or  for  the  hirelings  Butler  and  Gordon, 
who  assassinated  their  General  ?  The  weakness  of  the  drama  is 
that  it  ends  with  a  negation  ;  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  other- 
wise described  in  the  triumph  of  Wallenstein's  enemies. 

The  theory  may  be  entertained  that  he  was  a  mercenary  traitor ; 
but  this  is  not  stated  in  the  tragedy.  His  character  is  left  as 
mysterious  here  as  in  history.  His  trust  in  astrology  and  in  his 
own  power  ;  his  indecision,  and  his  revolt ; — all  lead  to  his  down- 
&1L  For  two  years  he  hesitates  to  act  so  as  to  pumsh  imperial 
ingratitude  ;  then,  when  the  deed  is  done,  when  he  has  formed  an 
alliance  with  the  Swedes,  he  gives  his  enemies  time  to  conspire 
against  him.  For  this  neglect  of  precaution  against  foes  there  is, 
however,  a  noble  excuse — ^he  believed  them  to  be  friends,  and  it 
was  not  his  nature  to  mistrust  them.  He  gives  to  his  opponent 
Piccolomini  the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces,  and  trusts  in  the 
honour  and  friendship  of  the  mercenary  Butler. 

Wallenstein  is  thus  surrounded  by  danger,  while  •dwelling  in  a 
repose  founded  not  only  upon  self-confidence  and  astrological  pre- 
dictions, but  also  on  a  belief  in  the  sincerity  of  friends,  when — ^like 
crash  after  crash  of  a  thunderstorm  following  a  dead  calm — ^tidings 
of  the  failure  of  his  ^lans  and  the  defection  of  his  friends  are 
brought  to  him.  But  nought  can  break  down  his  proud  spirit 
He  is  only  roused  to  self-confidence  when  the  worst  news  reaches 
him  ;  that  his  '  friend ' — Octavio — ^has,  with  all  the  Spanish 
forces  under  his  command,  decided  to  fight  for  the  Emperor.     All 
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is  lost  for  WallenBtein,  who  thua  boldly  encountezs  the  ruin  of  his 
plans : — 

I  am  as  desolate  as  I  was  left 

After  that  diet  held  at  Regensbarg, 

When  I  possessed  myself  and  nothing  more  ; 

But,  since  then,  I  have  shown  you  what  a  man 

May  do,  when  left  alone. — Strike  off  the  twigs  ! 

Yet  here  stand  I — ^the  trunk — and  in  the  pith 

There's  still  creative  energy,  to  make 

A  new  world  all  around  me ! — Tou  have  known 

How  I  was,  once,  an  army  in  myself.  .  .  . 

I  am  the  same  man  still,  and  strong  as  ever. 

It  is  the  spirit  that  builds  up  the  body ; 

Fbiiedland  will  fill  his  camp  with  followers. 

Lead  on  your  thousands  ! — men  once  led  by  me 

To  victories,  but  arrayed  against  me  now — 

They're  but  the  limbs,  and  soon  shall  know  their  fate, 

When  they  rebel  against  the  Head  1 

The  herOy  while  speaking  thus  undauntedly,  knows  enough  to 
cruah  the  bravest  spirit ;  yet  he  knows  not  all.  He  suspects  not 
that  one  of  his  most  trusted  followers — Butler — while  seeming 
fiedthfnl  to  his  master  in  adversity,  is  in  fact  the  confidential 
agent  of  the  Emperor.  The  enemies  of  Wallenstein  have  sur- 
rounded him  on  all  sides  ;  his  plan  for  effecting  a  junction  with 
the  Swedes  is  too  late  in  its  execution,  and  when  he  advances  to 
Eger  to  fulfil  his  design,  he  only  marches  into  a  prison  prepared 
for  him. 

At  the  midnight  hour,  when  without  suspicion  of  treachery  he 
has  retired  to  rest,  he  is  slain  by  aasasBins  led  on  by  Butler,  and 
paid  by  the  Emperor.  If  the  act  was  just^  it  was  lamentable  that 
it  should  assume  such  a  cowardly  character. 

The  circumstances  attending  Wallenstein's  death  would — even 
if  he  were  clearly  shown  to  have  been  a  selfish  traitor — make 
impossible  any  sympathy  with  his  enemies.  Whatever  his  trans- 
gression may  have  been,  he  is  represented,  in  this  drama,  as  a 
great  man,  and  such  a  man  ought  not  to  fall  before  a  mean  faction. 
If  it  be  said  that  he  falls  because  he  has  too  blindly  confided  in 
hia  own  power  ;  it  may  be  true,  but  it  is  not  stated  in  the  drama. 
Nor  is  the  indecision  that,  at  times,  was  so  remarkable,  described 
here  clearly  as  the  cause  of  his  ruin.    If  he  £ei11s  simply  as  a 
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traitor  who  meets  such  punishment  as  he  deserves,  the  conclusion 
isi  rational ;  but  it  in  also  common-place,  and  it  does  not  agree 
with  the  exposition  of  the  drama. 

We  are  left,  then,  without  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  query. 
Who  is  the  conqueror  at  the  close  of  this  tragedy  ? — *  It  is,'  says 
Hiigel, '  the  fall  of  a  great  man  under  a  destiny  both  deaf  and 
<lumb.  .  .  .  Wallenstein  .is  represented  as  a  man  who,  by  his 
individual  eneigy,  holds  command  over  a  vast  army ;  for  his  inde- 
Unite  greatness  of  character  even  such  aims  as  the  restoration  of 
peace  to  Germany,  the  winning  of  a  sovereignty  for  himself,  and 
great  rewards  for  his  followers  ; — all  seem  insufficient  obje^s  of 
ambition.  Aspiring  beyond  earthly  boundaries,  he  seeks  guidance 
from  Heaven,  and  would  read  his  destiny  in  the  stars.  This 
vaguely  ambitious  character  finds  himself  surrounded  by  smaller 
men  of  definite  aims  ;  he  becomes  involved  in  their  strategies,  and 
he  faUs.'  ....  '  The  close  of  the  tragedy  is  unsatisfactory,'  says 
Hegel ; — '  life  against  life  ! — ^but  here  we  have  death  against  life, 
and — incredible  !  detestable  !— death  has  the  victory  over  life.' 

The  diction  of  the  drama  is  chaste,  appropriate,  and  dignified. 
The  long  episode  containing  the  love-story  of  Max  and  Theda 
has  been  highly  admired  by  many  young  readers,  ana  has  beauty 
and  purity  in  itself ;  but  it  must  be  condemned  as  having — ^with 
the  exception  of  one  passage — but  little  connection  with  the  evo- 
lution of  the  chief  dramatic  interest 

After  completing  '  Wallenstein,'  the  poet  selected  as  the  subject 
of  his  next  drama  another  difficult  historical  character — '  Maiia 
Stuart '.  Her  imputed  guilt  is  implied  :  but  is  cast  into  the 
shade  by  sympathy  with  her  sorrows  ;  while  the  unhappiness  of 
her  later  years  is  represented  as  a  penance  patiently  endured. 

The  motive  of  Schiller's  next  play  deserved  success.  He 
endeavoured  to  defend  the  character  of  '  the  Maid  of  Orleans ' 
against  the  satire  of  Voltaire  in  La  PuceUe,  The  poet  could 
believe  what  the  enlightened  philosopher  could  not  imagine ;  that 
an  ardent  hatred  of  oppression  may,  without  fraud,  assume  the 
character  of  inspiration.  Historical  probability  and  a  generous 
interpretation  of  facts  are  both  on  the  side  of  Schiller ;  but  it 
must  be  regretted  that,  after  he  had  clearly  distinguished  the  true 
heroine  from  the  mean  caricature  in  La  PucelUy  he  partly  con- 
tradicted his  own  noble  design  by  the  arbitrary  invention  of  an 
attachment  existing  between  the  heroic  maiden  and  the  English- 
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man,  Lionel — the  enemy  of  France  !  Why  should  such  a  weak- 
ness have  been  thought  possible ')  The  poet  Platen  might  well 
protest  against  this  sentimental  episode. 

In  the  *  Bride  of  Meesina '  we  find  such  passages  of  splendid 
diction  as  were  never  surpassed  by  Schiller  ;  but  his  endeavour  to 
introduce  in  this  drama  the  form  of  the  antique  Greek  Chorus  is 
a  failure.  The  indistinct  notion  of  fate  expressed  in  some  parts 
of  the  drama  suggested  the  deplorable  *  fate-tragedies  *  written  by 
Werner,  Miillner,  and  Qrillparzer ;  but  Schiller  must  not  be  held 
accountable  for  their  absurdities. 

Schiller's  first  play  was  a  wild  rhapsody  against  law  and  order ; 
his  last  play — *  Wilhelm  Tell  * — was  a  true  prophecy  of  freedom. 
While  writing  of  *  Gessler '  the  poet  was  thinking  of  Napoleon  I. 
<  I  would  like  him  if  I  could,'  said  Schiller, '  but  I  cannot ;  hia 
character  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  my  own.'  True  ;  for  if  the 
poet  had  one  fixed  idea  it  was  that  of  national  freedom. 

In  'Wilhelm  Tell'  nothing  is  said  in  favour  of  that  negative 
and  destructive  liberty  of  which  Franz  Moor  declaimed  so  wildly 
in  '  The  Robbers '.  It  is  of  freedom  united  with  order,  and  de- 
fended by  venerable  traditions,  that  the  poet  writes  in  his  last 
completed  play.  For  this  freedom  Schiller  spoke  out  boldly  in 
1804,  while  his  native  land  was  in  a  disgraceful  state  of  bondage. 
It  was  of  Germany,  divided  against  itself  and  trodden  down,  that 
he  was  thinking  more  than  of  Switzerland,  when  he  wrote  the 
last  words  of  the  Swiss  patriarch — Attinghausen  : — 

Therefore,  hold  fast  together  \ — firm  for  ever — 
Let  no  free  place  be  foreign  to  another ; 
Set  warders,  to  look  forth  from  all  your  hills, 
To  call  your  Bund  together,  and,  in  the  fight, 
Let  aU  be  ONB — onb — one — 

Schiller  once  thought  of  writing  something  in  the  shape  of  an 
apology  for  the  literary  sin  of  his  youth.  He  was  then  in  love 
with  a  shadow.  In  his  later  years  he  fixed  his  affections  on  true 
liberty — ^the  companion  of  national  honour  and  of  intellectual  and 
moral  culture — and  to  this  pure  love  he  remained  faithfuL  Thus 
he  especially  won  the  hearts  of  the  German  people. 

It  is  but  too  probable  that  neither  Tell,  the  hero  of  the  drama, 
nor  his  antagonist — ^the  despot  Gessler — ever  existed,  except  in 
fiction.     The  story  of  Tell,  as  given  by  the  chronicler  Etterlin, 
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is  not  fiuppoTted  by  earlier  writers,  whose  silence  would  have  been 
hardly  less  than  miraculous  if  such  a  hero  had  lived,  or  had  been 
talked  of  before  their  times. 

These  facts,  however  depressing  to  both  students  of  histoTy  and 
lovers  of  romance,  do  not  decrease  the  value  of  Schiller's  drama. 
Its  subject  is  the  assertion  of  their  national  independence  by  the 
Swiss  people,  who,  in  fact,  take  the  place  of  the  hero  in  the 
drama. 

An  earnest  wish  to  justify  the  assassination  of  Gfessler — ^in  the 
fourth  act — seems  to  have  led  the  poet  to  add  a  fifth  act,  which 
may  be  described  as  an  appendix.  The  same  motive  may  have 
induced  him  to  dwell  so  long  on  the  principal  scene  in  the  third 
act,  where  Tell  shoots  at  the  apple  placed  on  the  head  of  his  son 
Walther.    We  subjoin  a  quotation  from  this  part  of  the  play  :— 

[Walther  Tell,  the  «m,  stands  under  a  linden^ee  ;  the  apple  is 

placed  upon  his  head,} 

Tell  [hends  the  cross-bow  and  places  a  bolt  in  the  groove]. 

Make  clear  the  way  there ! 

Stauffacher.  Tell  I  you  will  never  venture  it — 0  never ! 
See  ! — ^your  knees  tremble,  and  your  hand  ia  shaking. 

Tdl  [lowering  the  cross-bow].    All  swims  before  my  sight — 
«  ••••«• 

Landvogt !  O  spare  me  this ! — Here  is  my  heart — 

[ffe  bears  his  breast 
Call  here  your  horsemen  ;  let  them  tread  me  down — 

Oessler.  Your  life  is  safe,  when  1  have  seen  this  shot — 
What ! — Men  say  you  fear  nothing,  Tell ;  your  hand 
Can  hold  the  rodder  firm  against  the  storm, 
As  well  as  bend  the  bow.     No  tempests  daunt  you 
When  you  would  aid  the  Switzers.     Help  them  now  ! 
Ay,  in  one  moment  save  yourself  and  all  I 

[Tell,  in  an  agony  of  doiibtj  and  with  hands  quivering,  locks  firti  at  ike 
Landvogt,  Oiento  heaven;  then  svddenly  takes  from'the  qimer 
another  bolL     The  Landvogt  watches  Tell's  movements,] 

Walther  TeU,  Shoot,  fiither  I  I  am  not  afraid— 

Tell,  I  must ! 

[Be  collects  himaeffand  takes  aim, 

Budenz  [stepping  forwards], 
Landvogt,  no  more  of  this ! — You  cannot  mean  it ; 
'Twas  but  a  trial  of  the  man's  submission, 
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And  now  your  end  is  gained ;  your  purpose,  urged 

Too  far,  most  contradict  itself ;  the  bow 

Too  violently  strained  ajsunder  snaps — 

OtssUr.   Fray,  save  your  words  till  they  are  wanted,  sir. — 
Rudem,   But  I  will  speak,  sir  t  and  without  a  fear — 

The  Emperor's  honour  and  the  government 

That  you  would  make  detestable,  for  me 

Are  sacred  still,  and,  fearless,  I  declare 

This  is  not  Albrecht's  will ! — his  people  here 

Shall  not  be  made  your  victims  ! — I  deny 

Your  warrant  for  an  act  like  this — 

Oessler,  How  dare  you  !— 

•  ••••• 

Rudenz,    The  Emperor  is  my  lord,  and  you  are  not — 
Vm  free-bom,  like  yourself,  and  I  will  match 
Myself  against  you  in  all  warlike  virtue  ; 
Were  you  not  here  to  represent  the  king 
(Whose  name  I  reverence,  even  when  'tis  abused,) 
I*d  throw  my  glove  down  for  you ;  you  should  give 
Account  to  me  for  words  that  you  have  spoken — 
Ha !  you  may  call  your  followers.     I  am  not 
Defenceless  like  these  people ;  I've  a  sword — 
Let  any  man  come  near  me  ! — 

Stauffaeher  [shouts].    The  apple  has  &llen  I — See  ! — 

BOsselmaim.  The  boy's  alive  ! 

•  •••■• 

WaUker  Tell  [leaping  towards  his  father  and  bringing  the  apple]. 
See,  father,  here's  the  apple  I — I  was  sure 
You  would  not  shoot  at  Walther — 

[Tell  stands,  for  some  moments,  henl  fonvards,  as  if  still  following  the 
bol^s  flight ;  then  steps  on  quickly  to  meet  the  boy,  lifts  and  embraces 
him  ;  then  sinks  helplessly  on  the  ground.  The  bystanders  look  on 
him  with  sympathy.] 

•  •••••• 

Leuthold.   There  was  a  shot ! — Switzers  will  talk  of  that 

To  the  latest  times — 

Rudolph.  Ay !  while  these  mountains  stand 

On  their  foundations  men  shall  talk  of  that  I 

[He  gives  the  apple  to  Obsslxb. 

Gessler,  By  Heaven  !  the  apple's  split ! — A  master's  shot 
Was  that !  .  .  . 

Ha,  TeUl— 

TeU  [steps  towards  Gessler].   Vogt,  what  command  you  now! 

Oessler.   You  had  another  bolt  there— > Yes ;  I  saw  it — 
What  was  your  meaning? 
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Tell  [embarrasaedl.    Sir,  it  ia  oar  custom. 

Gessler,  No,  Tell ! — that  reply 

Will  not  suffice — there  was  a  meaning  in  it ; 
Speak  out !  your  life  is  safe  ;  I  pledge  my  word — 
What  was  that  second  bolt  to  do  ? — 

Tell,       *  My  lord, 

My  life  is  safe,  you  say — ^then  hear  the  truth  : — 
If  I  had  chanced  to  hit  the  boy,  this  bolt — 
[He  draws  forth  the  hoU  and  looks  fiercdy  at  the  Landvoqt.] 
Should  have  pierced  through  your  heart !  ~ay  ;  for  I*m  sure 
I  should  not  then  have  missed  my  mark  ! — 

Gfessler,  Enough ! 

Your  life  is  safe  ;  I  gave  my  word  for  that — 
And,  now  I  know  your  temper,  I'll  be  safe 
From  such  a  marksman  !  you  shall  spend  your  life 
Down  in  a  prison,  where  neither  sun  nor  moon 
Shall  ever  shine  upon  you  more  ! — Away  I 
Come  hither,  men  !  and  bind  him  fast ! 

[Gesslek's /o2Zou;er«  bind  Tell.] 

How  the  cords  that  bound  the  Swiss  hero  were  loosened  that, 
by  his  power  in  rowing,  he  might  save  his  own  warders  from  a 
storm  on  the  lake — all  the  world  knows.  The  above  scene  was 
necessary  to  introduce  another  in  which  the  death  of  Qessler 
takes  place.  There  is,  even  in  the  removal  from  the  earth  of 
such  a  monster  as  the  Landvogt,  something  with  which  we 
cannot  sympathise ;  for  Tell  shoots  from  an  ambush,  while  the 
tyrant  is  detained  in  a  narrow  pass.  In  the  preceding  scenes  of 
the  drama  all  that  could  be  done  by  the  poet  has  been  well  done 
to  reconcile  us — if  possible — ^to  the  conclusion  of  the  third  scene 
in  the  fourth  act,  of  which  we  translate  a  part : — 

[Scene  : — The  narrow  pass  of  KUssnacht,     On  the  rock  Tell  appeam 

armed  with  a  croas-hofiv.'] 

Along  this  close  defile  the  Vogt  must  ride  : 

There  is  no  other  way  to  EiLssnacht.     Here 

I  end  my  work,  for  which  the  place  seems  made. 

This  alder-bush  will  screen  me  from  his  view. 

And  hence  my  bolt  can  be  more  surely  pointed. 

The  rocky  cleft  will  hinder  all  pursuers. 

Now,  Gkssler,  balance  your  accounts  with  Heaven — 

Your  latest  hour  has  sounded.    You  must  go  I 

I  once  lived  harmlessly,  and  only  pointed 
My  shafts  against  the  creatures  of  the  forest — 
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I  thought  not  then  of  hurting  human  life  : 

But  you  have  driven  from  me  all  thoughts  of  peace  ; 

Ay,  you  have  changed  the  current  in  my  yeina 

To  poison.     When  you  forced  the  father's  hand 

To  point  the  shaft  so  near  his  darling  hoy, 

You  made  me  think  of  aiming  at  your  breast. 

Now,  to  defend  my  children  and  my  wife 
111  spend  this  shaft     When  last  I  drew  the  string, 
Twas  with  a  faltering  hand,  to  strike  the  apple 
From  my  boy's  head — then,  while  I  prayed  in  vain 
That  I,  a  father,  might  be  spared  that  trial, 
I  made  a  vow  (within  my  secret  breast 
Breathed  deeply — God  was  witness  of  that  vow) 
That  the  next  target  for  my  arrow,  Gessler, 
Should  be  thy  heart !    And  now  tiiie  vow  I  made 
In  that  dark  moment  of  infernal  pain 
Shall  be  fulfilled  :  it  was  a  sacred  oath. 
•  •>••• 

[A  Marriage  Procession^  eucompanied  with  musie^  winds  through  the 
defile,  .  .  .  Armoart,  a  poor  womant  comes  with  her  children, 
and  occupies  the  eniranoe  of  the  pass,  .  .  .] 

Friesshardt,   Make  dear  the  path  I  Away  I  The  Landvogt  comes ! 

[Tell  retires, 

ArmgarL   The  Landvogt  comes  I 
[Gessler,  attended  by  Budolph,  enters  on  horseback.  ] 

Oessler  [to  Rudolph], 
Say  what  you  will,  I  am  the  Emperor's  servant. 
And  all  my  care  is  to  obey  his  wishes. 
He  did  not  send  me  to  this  stubborn  land 
To  soothe  these  people.    No  !  the  question  now 
Is  this — who  shall  be  ruler ;  prince  or  peasant  I 

Armgari,   Now  is  the  moment  I    Now  I  press  my  claim  ! 

[She  approaches  Gessler. 

Gessler,   I  did  not  bid  the  people  to  bow  down 
Before  the  Hat,  that  I  might  laugh  at  them — 
No  ;  but  to  bend  the  sinew  in  their  neck. 
Which  would  not  bow  before  their  rightful  lord. 
I  placed  the  Hat  there,  in  the  road  by  Altdor^ 
To  keep  in  their  unwilling  minds  the  truth 
That  I  am  master,  and  must  be  obeyed. 

Budolph.   And  yet  the  people  have  some  ancient  rights. 

Cfessler.   We  have  no  time  to  talk  about  them  now : 
There  are  more  serious  interests  at  stake. 
The  Bmperor's  house  must  Nourish :  what  the  father 

22 
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Began  so  well,  the  son  must  now  complete. 
This  people  is  a  stone  upon  our  path — 
And — once  for  all — ^thej  must  submit. 

[Akmoart  kneels  in  the  way  hrfore  Gzsslee. 

ArmgarL   Mercy,  lord  governor !  Hear  my  petition  ! 

Oessler.   Woman,  how  dare  you  thus  obstruct  the  pass  f 

ArmgarL   My  lord  !  my  husband  in  a  dungeon  lies — 
All  his  poor  orphans  scream  for  bread.     Have  mercy  ! 
Have  pity,  governor,  on  our  distress  1 

Rudolph.   What  is  your  name  ? — who  is  your  husband,  woman  f 

ArmgarL   He  was  a  peasant  on  the  Rigi  mountain, 
And  mowed,  for  life,  the  scanty  grass  that  grows 
Over  the  mouths  of  fearful  chasms  and  sides 
Of  rocks,  where  even  wild  cattle  dare  not  climb. 

Rudolph.  \to  Oessler].   Good  Heaven  !  a  poor  and  miserable  life ; 
I  pray  you  let  this  wretched  man  be  free  ; 
Whatever  his  transgression  may  have  been, 
His  life  is  a  sufficient  punishment 

[To  Abmoabt 
You  shall  be  heard  ;  but  this  is  not  the  place  : 
Apply  to  us  when  we  arrive  at  Kiissnacht 

Armgart,   No,  no  !  1  will  not  move,  sir,  from  this  spot 
Until  my  prayer  is  granted.     Free  my  husband  1 
Six  moons  have  o'er  his  dungeon  passed  away. 
And  still  he  lies  there,  asking  for  a  trial. 

Oessler,   Woman,  no  more  of  this.     Make  clear  the  path  ! 

ArmgarL  Justice  for  me,  my  lord  !    You  are  our  judge  ! 
The  servant  of  the  Emperor  and  of  God  : 
Perform  your  duty.     If  you  have  a  hope 
That  Heaven  may  listen  to  your  prayers,  hear  mine  ! 

Oessler,   Away,  I  tell  you  !    This  audacious  people  ! 

[Akmoart  seizes  the  reins  of  his  horse, 

Armgart.   Ko,  no,  sir !    I  have  nothing  now  to  lose. 
You  go  not  through  this  narrow  pass  until 
My  prayer  is  heard  I    Ay,  you  may  knit  your  brow, 
And  roll  your  eyes  in  anger — I  care  not. 
I  tell  you  that  we  are  so  wretched  now. 
We  care  not  for  your  fury  ! 

Oessler,  Woman,  move ! 

Or  over  you  I  soon  shall  find  a  way. 

[A&MOA&T  seizes  her  children^  and  throum  herself  with  them  on  tht 

path  before  Gessleb.] 

ArmgarL   Ride  on,  then  I    Here  I  lie  with  all  my  children. 
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Now  trample  on  us  with  your  iron  hoofs ; 
It  will  not  be  the  worst  deed  you  have  done  I 

Rudolph.   Surely  the  woman's  mad  I 

Armgart,  For  years  you've  trodden 

Upon  the  Emperor's  people  in  this  land. 
I'm  but  a  woman  ;  if  I  were  a  man, 
I  would  do  something  better — ^not  lie  here 
Down  in  the  dust  before  you.    Now  ride  on  ! 

[The  music  of  the  wedding-party  ia  heard. 

Oessler,   Where  are  my  servants  f    Call  my  followers 
To  drag  this  wretched  creature  from  the  path  ; 
Or  I  may  act  too  rashly,  and  repent. 

Rvdolph^   Your  followers  are  all  detained,  my  lord  ; 
A  marriage  company  obstructs  the  way. 

QeseUr,   I  see  it — I  have  been  too  mild  a  ruler  ; 
The  people  grow  audacious  in  their  talk  ; 
They  are  not  tamed  and  fettered  as  they  shall  be  ; 
It  shall  be  otherwise — I  swear  1    1*11  break 
Their  obstinate  will  and  bend  their  spirit  down  ; 
A  new  law  shall  be  published  in  the  land  ; 
IwiU— 

[  A  holt  strikes  him,    ffe places  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  speaks/aintly.  ] 

0  God,  be  merciful  to  me  ! 
Rudolph.   My  lord!  What  is  it  ?  Whence  came  that  ?  0  God  ! 
ArmgarL   He  falls  ! — He  dies  ! — The  governor  is  slain  ! 
[Rudolph  has  dismounted  and  hastens  to  support  Gsssleb.] 
Rudolph.  What  sudden  horror  this  ! — my  lord,  'tis  death — 
Call  for  God's  mercy  !  pray  !  your  time  is  short 
Qessler.  That  was  Toll's  bolt  !— 

[Ue  sinks  from  the  saddle  into  the  arms  of  Rudolph,  who  lays  him 
down  on  the  slope  at  the  side  of  the  road.  Tell  appears  on  £/t« 
siwmmil  of  the  rodc.^ 

Tell.   You  know  the  marksman  !    Search  not  for  another. 
Free  are  our  huts,  and  innocence  is  safe  ; 
The  tyrant's  hand  shall  vex  the  land  no  more. 

A  brief  ciiticiBm  may  be  appended  to  this  scene.  Howevei* 
great  the  atrocity  of  which  Qessler  had  been  guilty,  Tell,  with 
his  friends,  should  have  met  the  despot  face  to  face,  as  Arnold 
Ton  Winkelried  encountered  the  Austrians  at  Sempach.  The 
scenes  of  which  Tell  is  the  hero  have  been  quoted,  becauise  their 
interest  is  almost  complete  in  itself ;  but  they  are  not  the  best 
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l>aTtB  of  the  play  ;  they  are  hardly  worthy  to  be  compared  with 
the  scene  (Act  iL,  scene  2)  in  which  the  gathering  of  the  Swiss 
people  at  Riitli  is  represented.  There  SchUler  makes  the  manly 
and  sober  orator,  Stauffacher,  assert  the  rights  of  the  people  on 
grounds  that  are  truly  religious.  He  preaches  jio  new  dreams 
about  '  the  rights  of  man ' ;  but  asserts  the  ancient,  lawful,  and 
constitutional  freedom  of  the  Swiss  people,  in  harmony  with  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  empire  of  which  they  form  a  part  The 
moral  strength  of  the  drama  has  its  centre  and  heart  in  the  oration 
delivered  by  Stauffacher  at  RiitlL  We  must,  as  an  act  of  justice 
to  the  poet,  give  a  quotation  from  this  speech.  On  reading  it 
once  more,  we  wonder  again  that  Napoleon  I.  allowed  '  Wilhelm 
Tell'  to  be  performed.  It  was  no  act  of  liberality  ;  but  rather  a 
mistake  respecting  the  influence  of  poetry.  What  did  he  care  for 
anything  that  a  poor  obscure  poet  at  Weimar  could  say  about 
liberty?  The  mechanical  Emperor  heard  of  the  success  of  the 
play,  and  sneered  at  the  Germans  for  their  admiration  of  a  piece 
founded  on  a  revolt  (so  called)  by  which  their  own  empire  in  old 
times  had  lost  a  province.  He  could  not  imagine  that  there  was 
anything  greater  or  stronger  than  a  vast  empire  held  together 
(like  the  rudest  and  least  durable  works  in  mechanism)  by  a 
merely  external  power.  The  poet,  with  all  his  idealism,  was,  in 
the  long  run,  a  more  practical  man  than  the  Corsican  who  in- 
vaded Russia  and  then  went  to  Leipzig  and  to  Waterloo, 

In  the  scene  from  which  we  quote  a  few  paragraphs,  the  leaders 
of  the  Swiss  people  are  assembled,  at  night,  on  a  plot  of  meadow- 
land  at  Riitli,  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by  rocks  and  tree& 
By  steps  cut  among  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  by  ladders  sus- 
pended from  the  cliffs,  the  confederate  leaders  of  the  people  are 
hastening  down  to  join  the  national  gathering.  A  lake  sliines  in 
the  background,  and,  in  the  distance,  white  Alpine  mountains  and 
glaciers  are  glistening  in  the  moonlight  Stauffacher,  one  of  the 
older  members  of  the  Bund  (*  union '),  stands  in  the  centre  of  the 
confederate  patriots,  and  delivers  a  speech,  which  may  be  fitly 
called  a  German  declaration  of  ^  the  rights  of  man '.  It  is  as  sober 
as  it  is  enthusiastic,  and  gives  us  the  poet's  last  ideas  of  liberty, 
which  are  strongly  contrasted  with  the  crude  notions  found  in  'The 
Robbers  * : — 

Stauffacher,   We  make  here  no  new  Bundt  to-night»  my  friends ! 
It  is  the  old,  old  Bund  of  our  fathers'  time 
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We  Tenovate.— Mark  that,  Confederates  I 
Lakes  may  divide  us ;  moimtains  rise  between  Jis : 
Still  we  are  all  one  race — all  of  one  blood — 
We're  all  the  sons  of  one  dear  Fatherland ! 


Auf  der  Matter,  All  of  one  blood !  Ay  ;  and  we've  all  one  heart ! 
[All  the  people  ehotU  ;  meanwhile  grasping  one  aTvolhev's  hatnd.'l 
We  are  one  people  I    We  will  act  as  one. 

Bfisaelmann,   Our  union  with  the  empire  was  our  choice  ; 
That's  written  down  by  Kaiser  Friedrich's  hand. 

Stauffacher.  Ay,  we  are  free  !— As  free  men  we  would  serve ; 
We  would  be  loyal ;  there  must  be  a  judge, 
So  that  when  strife  begins,  it  may  be  ended, 
And,  therefore,  our  forefathers,  for  this  soil, 
Which  wss  their  own— won  from  a  wilderness — 
Paid  homage  to  the  Emperor,  the  lord 
Of  our  own  German  and  of  foreign  lands  ; 
But  it  was  paid  by  men  whose  rights  were  safe 
Within  the  realm  !  they  gave  their  lives  to  guard 
The  realm  that  over  them  had  spread  its  shield. 

Melchthal,  Service  on  other  terms  is  fit  for  slavte. 

>  ■  •  •  .  •  •  • 

Stauffacher,   The  land  Lb  ours ;  it  is  our  own  creation  I 
By  our  own  labour,  those  old  gloomy  forests, 
That  once  were  lairs  for  wolves  and  bears,  were  felled, 
To  make  space  for  our  homesteads,  and  the  brood 
Of  the  old  dragons  that  among  the  swamps 
Lurked,  or,  with  venom  swollen,  issued  forth 
For  prey,  were  all  destroyed  ;  the  dense,  gray  fogs 
That  hung  o'er  fenny  pastures  were  dispersed  ; 
The  rocks  were  rent  asunder ;  over  chasms 
Were  flung  these  bridges,  to  make  safe  the  way 
For  passengers  ; — ay,  by  a  thousand  claims. 
The  land  is  ours  for  ever  I— Shall  we  bear  it. 
That  this,  the  creature  of  a  foreign  lord. 
Shall  here  insult  us  on  our  own  free  soil  ? 
Is  there  no  help  for  us  ?    Must  we  bear  this  ?— 

[A  great  cornmoHon  takes  place  among  the  people,} 
No  1 — there's  a  limit  to  the  tyrant's  power. 
When  men,  oppressed,  can  find  no  aid  on  earth, 
To  rid  them  of  their  burden,  then  they  rise  ; 
The  people  rise  ;  they  stretch  their  hands  to  heaven. 
And  thence  fetch  down  their  old,  eternal  rights  ; 
Their  rights,  all— like  the  everlasting  lights 
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There  shining  in  the  heavens — ^imchangeable, 
Imperishable  as  the  stars  themselves  ! — 
Then  nature's  own  primeval  rule  retums  ; 
Man  stands  in  battle,  ready  for  the  foe. 
Tis  our  last  means  ;  but,  when  all  others  fail, 
We  draw  the  sword  ! — ^The  best  of  all  life's  boons 
We  will  defend  ! — In  front  of  this  our  land 
And  of  our  wives  and  children,  here  we  stand  ! 

The  instantaneous  and  splendid  success  of  this  patriotic  diama 
is  noticed  in  a  letter  from  Zelter  to  Goethe  : — *  Schiller's  "  Tell,"  * 
says  Zelter,  'has  been  received  here,  in  Berlin,  with  the  liveliest 
acclamation,  and  has  been  played  thrice  in  the  course  of  the  last 
eight  days.    The  people  like  the  apple  welL' 

This  was  only  the  beginning  of  a  success,  not  confined  to 
theatres,  but  soon  spreading,  as  with  electric  energy,  throughout 
the  people,  who  felt  and  understood  all  that  the  poet  had  intended 
to  say  to  the  men  of  his  own  nation.  He  had  talked  of  making 
the  theatre  serve  as  a  school  for  teaching  virtue  and  patriotic 
devotion.  A  more  hopeless  ideal  could  then  hardly  have  been 
dreamed  of.  Frivolities  served  as  opiates  to  relieve  a  sense  of 
national  degradation,  and  enthusiasm  was  made  to  appear  ridicu- 
lous. Kotzebue,  it  was  judged,  was  a  poet  quite  good  enough  for 
people  who  were  governed  by  a  despot  possessing  neither  French 
nor  Qerman  virtues. 

At  a  time  when  the  continent  was  crouching  under  a  theatrical 
revival  of  oriental  despotism  ;  when  men  and  women  were  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  such  discipline  as  would  hardly  be  tolerated 
by  boys  in  a  respectable  school ;  when  the  moral  evil  of  tyranny 
was  not  more  apparent  than  the  contemptible  nature  of  the  means 
employed  to  uphold  it ;  when  it  was  expected  that  intelligent 
nations  could  be  governed  by  an  intellect  which,  though  ui^ed  by 
a  mighty  will  and  skilful  in  strategy,  belonged  to  the  mechanical 
class  ; — at  such  a  time,  Schiller  persevered  in  striving  on  towards 
his  ideal,  in  working — not  for  the  market,  such  as  it  was — ^but 
for  Germany. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 
SEVENTH  PERIOD.     1770-1830. 

»CHILLER'8     OOTEMFOBARIES— JEAN     PAUL— MINOR  POETS— PR03B    FICTION- 
LOW    UTERATURB— THE    DRAMA. 

Next  to  Schiller's  endeaTouis  to  improve  the  drama,  the  most 
important  movement  in  literature,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  was  the  rise  of  the  Romantic  School,  represented 
by  the  brothers  Schlegel  and  other  writers.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  value  of  their  services  in  connection  with  religion, 
art,  and  political  life,  it  is  clear  that  they  led  to  important  results, 
and  had  an  effect  on  the  progress  of  general  literature  in  the 
period  extending  from  1800  to  1820.  Without  attempting  to 
speak  very  precisely,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Romantic  School 
became  powerful  at  the  time  when  Schelling  taught  his  first 
philosophy  (at  Jena),  and  that  it  declined  rapidly  when  Hegel's 
teaching  prevailed.  In  order  to  give  a  connected  account  of  the 
school  and  its  associated  interests,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice 
first  a  few  authors  who  can  hardly  be  classed  in  any  other  way 
than  by  saying,  that  they  were  the  cotemporaries  of  Schiller. 

To  follow  the  beaten  track  of  several  literary  historians,  we 
ought  to  mention  in  the  first  place  a  few  versifiers  who  were 
iunbitious  enough  to  write  epics  ;  but  we  cannot  so  highly  esti- 
mate the  value  of  form  as  to  place  epic  writers  like  Alzinger 
and  Blumauer,  or  even  their  superiors,  the  lyric  poets  Holderlin 
and  Matthison,  above  a  greater  poet  who  wrote  in  prose,  and  who 
— though  justly  censured  for  many  faults — had  a  wide  grasp  of 
sympathy  and  an  imaginative  power  that  distinguish  him  from 
many  of  his  versifying  cotemporaries. 

In  1796,  when  Goethe  and  Schiller  had  left  far  behind  them 
the  days  of  Sturm  und  Drang,  there  came  to  Weimar — *the 
sacred  citadel,'  as  he  called  it — an  enthusiast  and  humorist  who 
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had  recently  gained  fame  by  writing  a  book  called  '  Hespems  \ 
He  was  a  genial  cbild  of  nature,  and  came  from  Hof,  an  old  town 
in  the  Baireuth  district,  where  he  had  been  living  in  extreme 
poverty,  of  which  he  made  no  secret ;  indeed,  he  rather  gloried  in 
it  Of  a  world  where  pretension  and  disguise  are  the  highest 
virtues,  and  where  poverty  is  almost  the  only  sin  that  can  be 
neither  gilded  nor  forgiven,  the  writer  of  *  Hesperus '  had  no  con- 
ception. He  had  a  '  genial  time '  of  his  own  ;  it  began  in  his 
childhood,  continued  through  all  his  privations,  and  ended  when 
he  died.  His  literary  life  was  commenced  by  the  mistake  of 
writing  some  satires  intended  to  be  sharp  ;  but  he  '  closed,*  as  he 
said,  *the  vinegar  manufactory '  in  1788.  His  first  visit  to  Goethe 
at  Weimar  is  described  as  the  introduction  of  a  wild  *  forest-naan ' 
to  polite  society.  Nevertheless,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  Herder  and  Wieland,  and  was  lauded  by  some  other  people 
who  wished,  if  possible  to  vex  Qoethe  ;  but  the  attempt  failed, 
for  the  latter  was  incapable  of  so  base  a  passion  as  envy.  The 
literary  hermit  from  Hof  enjoyed  his  introduction  to  the  society 
of  Weimar.  *  All  the  women  here  are  my  friends '  (he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  correspondents),  *  and  the  whole  court  reads  my  books. 
I  felt  shy  on  my  first  visit  to  Goethe  ;  for  Frau  von  Kalb  had  told 
me  that  he  admired  nobody ;  not  even  liimself.  .  .  .  However, 
he  read  to  me  one  of  his  splendid  unprinted  poems  ;  the  tones 
of  his  voice,  while  reading,  were  like  low  thunder  with  gentle 
whisperings  of  rain.  His  lieart  warmed  while  he  was  reading,  and 
the  fire  glowed  up  through  the  ice>crust.  He  gave  me  a  grasp  of 
the  hand  ;  another,  when  he  said  good-bye,  and  asked  me  to  come 
again.'  It  is  plain  that,  though  Goethe  did  not  think  'Hesperus' 
a  chissical  work,  he  might  have  agreed  well  >vith  the  genial  and 
humorous  author  ;  but  some  gossips  at  Weimar  made  a  distance 
between  the  two  men.  Schiller  in  his  literary  journal  Die  Horen^ 
had  called  Goethe  a  modem  *  Propertius,'  and  Richter,  said  (truly 
enough)  that  *  the  times  wanted  a  Tyrtaeus '.  This  was  reported 
to  Goethe,  who  retorted  by  publishing  a  satirical  epigi-am  entitled 
*  A  Chinese  Visitor  in  Rome  \  With  a  reference  to  Jean  Paul's 
style,  the  celestial  visitor  confesses  that  he  likes  all  sorts  of  gilt- 
gingerbread  decorations  better  than  the  simplicity  and  quiet 
beauty  of  the  antique.  At  a  later  time,  Goethe  spoke  more  kindly 
of  Richter.  * 

JoHANN  Paul  Fsiedrioh  Richter  (commonly  called  Jean 
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Paul)  was  bom  in  1763  at  Wtmsiedel  in  the  Baireutli  diBtrict 
His  father,  who  was  in  his  early  life  a  schoolmaster  and  organist, 
was  appointed  pastor  at  Schwarzenbach  in  1776.  Jean  Paul's 
writings  abound  in  pleasing  recollections  of  his  youthful  days, 
though  they  were  passed  in  jwverty.  After  some  schooling  in  the 
gymnasium  at  Hof,  and  a  course  of  studies  at  Leipzig,  he  made  the 
crude  attempts  in  satire  already  referred  to,  but  without  success. 
He  was  for  some  time  employed  as  a  private  tutor  in  several 
families^  and,  after  the  publication  of  an  incomplete  romance 
entitled  'The  invisible  Lodge'  (1793),  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
humorist  His  later  works  include  '  Hesperus'  (1794),  '  Flower, 
Fruit,  and  Thorn  Pieces'  (1796^  *The  Life  of  Quintus  Fixlein' 
(1796),  *  Titan'  (1800-3),  *Wild  Oats,'  and  several  other  very 
discursive  romances.  In  I79b  he  was  induced  by  his  friendship 
for  Herder  to  visit  Weimar  a  second  time,  and  there  he  stayed 
until  1800,  when  he  went  to  Berlin.  A  few  years  afterwards  he 
received  a  pension  which  enabled  him  to  live  in  modest  and 
comfortable  circumstances  at  Baireuth,  where  he  died  in  1825. 
His  biography  (*  Truth  from  Jean  Paul's  Life '),  partly  written  by 
himself  and  completed  by  fpends,  explains  many  traits  in  his 
writings. 

It  has  been  said  that  Jean  Paul  is  fully  appreciated  only  by  his 
own  countrymen,  and  it  may  be  added,  that  among  his  German 
critics  great  differences  maybe  found  in  their  respective  estimates 
of  his  merits.  Readers  who  admire  his  youthful  enthusiasm,  his 
fertility  of  imagination,  and  his  genial  humour  often  blended  with 
pathos,  have  given  him  a  place  among  the  true  poets  who  have 
written  in  prose  ;  others,  who  maintain  that  beauty  of  form  is  an 
essential  part  of  poetry,  have  severely  criticised  even  the  best  of 
his  writings.  Both  parties  agree  that  his  romances  contain  abun- 
dant evidences  of  a  breadth  of  sympathy  as  remarkable  as  the 
wide  range  of  his  imaginative  powers.  His  rural  descriptions  and 
his  stories  of  lonely,  persevering  battles  with  poverty  are  his 
most  successful  passages  ;  but  he  luxuriates  in  the  wildest  liberty 
of  imagination,  and  it  is  his  humour  to  soar  away  from  all  such 
domestic  quietudes  as  he  wrote  of  in  '  The  Invisible  Lodge,'  and 
to  speculate  or  dream  on  remote,  mysterious  and  incomprehensible 
subjects.  His  reading  was  diffuse,  and  its  results  were  given  '  in 
season  and  out  of  season '.  Accordingly  his  writings  contain 
fragments  carried  away  from  all  classes  of  literature  and  thrown 
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together.  He  fills  his  pages  with  the  results  of  the  most  mul- 
tifarious reading ;  so  that,  sometimes,  to  understand  one  of  his 
stories,  one  must  he  something  of  a  geologist,  a  chenust,  an 
astronomer,  a  naturalist,  and  an  antiquarian.  If  a  deluge 
should  hreak  in  upon  some  old  museums,  and  hear  away  on  its 
hillows  promiscuously-scattered  curiosities  in  all  the  sciences,  it 
might  afford  a  symhol  of  his  style.  Or,  if  anyone  would  collect 
jBome  hundreds  of  miscellaneous  quotations  from  works  of  science, 
old  histories,  and  modem  newspapers,  put  them  together  and 
shake  them  well  in  a  hag,  then  write  a  story  to  employ  them  all 
as  they  came  to  hand,  he  would  make  some  approach  to  Jean 
Paul's  style.  Indeed,  he  actually  wrote  on  a  plan  similar  to  that 
just  suggested  !  All  this  and  more  that  has  heen  said  by  critics 
on  Jean  Paul's  aesthetic  offences  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
epigram  which  Schiller  addressed  to  him  : — '  You  would  indeed 
\,  be  worthy  of  admiration,  if  you  made  as  good  use  of  your  riches 
f^    as  others  make  of  their  po^^frty  \ 

After  all  that  may  be  said  of  his  rococo  manner,  there  is  a 
certain  consistency  in  his  works  ;  but  it  is  to  be  found  (as  Goethe 
says)  only  in  their  moral  tone.  In  other  respects  they  are  ill-con- 
structed and  unfinished.  The  Flegeljahre  (*  Hobbledehoy  years  *). 
esteemed  by  the  author  as  his  best  work,  is  so  lengthy  in  descrip- 
tions and  so  microscopic  in  details  that  it  must  tire  the  most  patient 
reader.  *  The  true  way  of  ending  with  ennui  is  to  try  to  say  every- 
thing ;  and  the  author  who  cannot  limit  himself  does  not  know 
how  to  write.'  It  must  be  regretted  that  Richter  never  learned 
the  value  of  these  maxims.  If  he  had  studied  them,  there  would 
have  been  less  difference  of  judgment  respecting  his  merits. 
There  may  be  found  dn  his  works  more  of  hearty  sympathy  with, 
life  than  we  find  in  thousands  of  books  by  authors  who  have 
treated  literature  as  an  amusement,  and  have  written  clear,  cold 
thoughts  in  a  correct  style.  With  these  remarks,  which  include 
the  substance  of  many  critiques,  the  praise  and  the  blame  be- 
stowed on  Jean  Paul  may  be  left  to  moderate  each  other.  There 
is  only  one  way  of  conveying  a  true  notion  of  his  genius,  and  that 
is  to  give  a  fair  selection  of  passages  from  his  writings  ;  but  this 
can  be  done  here  only  in  the  form  of  abridged  translations. 

Jean  Paul  wrote  sixty-five  volumes  of  tales,  romances,  di- 
dactic essays,  dreams,  visions,  and  homilies.  Considering  their 
voluminous  extent,  his  works  have,  with  all  their  rich  variety  of 
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imaginatiye  illustration,  a  remarkable  similarity  in  their  leading 
ideas.  By  lus  early  attempts  in  satire — the  ^Greenland  Law- 
suits' and  the  'Selection  from  the  Devil's  Papers' — ^he  gained 
some  experience  of  his  own  defects.  Then  he  abandoned  the 
attempt  to  write  sharp  and  direct  satire,  and  wrote,  with  genial 
humour,  of  the  sorrows  and  the  consolations  of  poverty  as  exem- 
plified in  the  experience  of  '  the  poor  little  schoolmaster  Wuz '. 
There  is  a  noble  playfulness  in  the  author's  descriptions  of  the 
hardships  with  which  he  was  too  well  acquainted.  In  another 
story  of  a  schoolmaster  (very  poor,  as  a  matter  of  course)  Jea!^ 
Paul  tells  how  his  starving  hero  yielded  to  the  strong  temptation 
of  purchasing  a  lottery-ticket,  giving  him  a  chance  of  becoming 
the  owner  of  *  certain  desirable  estates,  named  respectively  Wal- 
chem  and  Lizelbeig,  and  charmingly  situated  between  Salzburg 
and  Linz !'....  '  The  circumstances  of  poor  Seemaus  (the 
forlorn  schoolmaster)  had  been — as  the  government  seemed  to 
think — exactly  suitable  to  his  wretched  and  obscure  profession.' 
Thus  the  author  continues  the  story  : — '  When  Moses  was  pre- 
paring to  become  the  teacher  of  the  Jewish  people,  he  fasted  forty 
days  upon  a  mountain ;  and  from  this  sublime  example  our 
legislature  deduce  the  conclusion,  that  the  man  who  would  be  the 
guide  and  teacher  of  the  rising  generation,  must  prove  his 
capabilities  by  his  endurance  of  fasting.  A  starving  schoolmaster 
is  consequently  one  of  the  features  of  our  civilisation,  and  Seemaus 
is  a  perfectly  normal  specimen  of  his  class.  Under  the  excitement 
of  a  lottery-ticket  his  frail  nerves  are  quivering,  and  in  a  letter 
which  he  has  sent  to  me,  he  expresses  an  apprehension  that  if  he 
finds  himself  on  June  30  owner  of  "the  princely  estates  of 
Walchem  and  Lizelberg,  peopled  by  1,000  families  ;  also,  the 
new  and  spacious  mansion,  with  the  brewery,  and  the  700  acres 
of  forest,  with  shooting  and  fishing  " — ^he  shall  die  for  joy !  His 
letter  contains  the  following  paragraph  : — .  .  .  "In  my  excited 
condition,  I  have  been  so  injudicious  as  to  read  several  chapters 
of  a  translation  of '  Tissot  on  Nervous  Disorders,'  in  which  I  have 
found  several  accounts  of  persons  who  have  died  under  the 
influence  of  sudden  joy.  For  instance,  we  read  of  a  pope  dying 
in  his  delight  on  hearing  of  a  victory  gained  by  his  friends,  and 
of  a  hound  which  died  in  the  joy  with  which  it  hailed  its  master 
after  a  long  absence.  Weber  tells  a  story  of  a  man  whose  nerves 
were  so  much  affected  by  a  sudden  shower  of  good  fortune,  that 
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he  became  paralytic,  and  was  afflicted  with  stammering.  The 
'  Nuremberg  Correspondent '  has  lately  given  an  account  of  two 
great  bankers  who  both  died  suddenly  in  one  day,  one  in  joy  on 
receiving  a  large  profit,  and  the  other  in  sorrow  for  a  heavy  loss. 
I  have  also  read  of  a  poor  relation  of  Leibnitz,  who  heard  with 
calmness  the  news  of  a  rich  legacy  bequeathed  to  her  ;  but  when 
the  real  property — the  costly  linen  and  valuable  silver  plate- 
were  spread  out  before  her  eyes,  she  gazed  upon  them  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silent  ecstasy,  and  immediately  expired !  What,  then, 
must  I  expect  to  feel  when  I  look  upon  the  princely  estates  of 
Walchem  and  Lizelberg,  &c  &c.  &c,  and  realise  the  fact  that  they 
are  mine  ! " ' 

To  appease  the  natural  fears  of  the  hopeful  but  timid  pedagogue, 
the  poor  author  writes  to  confess  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  tiie 
same  folly  ;  he  has  purchased  the  lottery-ticket  numbered  19,983. 
'  If,'  says  he,  *  this  number  prove  the  winning  card  in  the  game, 
what  a  destiny  will  be  mine  !  According  to  the  proclamation 
made  under  royal  authority  at  Munich,  I  shall  possess,  in  the 
first  place,  ''all  those  most  desirable  estates  named  respectively 
Walchem  and  Lizelberg,  charmingly  and  beautifully  situated 
between  Salzburg  and  Linz  ;  estates  which,  even  in  the  year  1760^ 
were  valued  at  231,900  Rhenish  florins ;  itemy  the  saw-mill  in 
excellent  repair,  and  the  complete  brewery  situated  at  Lizelberg. 
....  Such  is  the  gold  mine  of  which  I  shall  be  the  possessor  if 
my  ticket  (one  out  of  36,000)  prove  fortunate,  of  which  I  am 

strongly  disposed  to  hope So  now  I  can  put  my  finger  on 

the  spot  in  my  almanac  marking  the  day  when,  like  an  aloe 
suddenly  bursting  into  bloom  after  forty  years  without  flowers,  I 
shall  expand  my  golden  blossoms,  and  flourish  as  the  Crcesus  of 
our  times.  ....  I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  fully 
sympathise  with  your  excited  feelings,  for  I  am  now  in  circum- 
stances exactly  like  your  own Many  others  around  nie  are 

hoping  and  fearing  to  evaporate  in  joy  on  that  day,  and  such  is 
the  benevolent  feeling  prevailing  here  that  everyone  is  willing  to 
become  a  martvr  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow  ticket-holders — 
willing,  among  36,000  men,  to  be  the  one  man  doomed  to  die  !  .  . 
.  .  However,  as  you  wish  to  cherish  your  hope  of  gaining  Wal- 
chem, Lizelberg,  the  excellent  saw-mill,  and  the  complete  brewery, 
&c.  &c.,  without  giving  up  all  hope  of  life,  I  will  give  you  some 
means  of  calming  your  feara    Allow  me  to  reconunend  to  you  an 
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umbrella  to  defend  your  head  against  the  sudden  thunder-shower 
of  gold ;  or  a  parasol  to  guard  you  from  the  sun-stroke  of  good 
fortune.  The  danger  to  be  apprehended  when  we  step  suddenly 
into  the  possession  of  such  enormous  wealth  is,  that  our  minds 
will  be  unprepared  to  cope  with  our  external  circumstances.  A 
thousand  schemes  of  expenditure  will  at  once  present  themselves. 
While  our  nerves  are  tingling  with  delight,  and  our  veins  are 
throbbing,  the  brain  will  be  oppressed  by  ideas  too  vast,  too  new, 
and  too  numerous  to  be  comprehended,  and  even  the  fatal  ex- 
plofdon  which  you  apprehend  may  take  place.  To  prevent  such 
a  calamity,  we  must  now  calmly  prepare  ourselves  for  the  great 
crisiB.  We  must  familiarise  our  minds  with  thoughts  of  the 
possession  and  the  distribution  of  such  wealth  as  will  soon  be  ours. 
.  .  .  Accordingly,  I  have  made  charts  of  the  travels  I  shall  enjoy 
during  my  first  year  in  possession.  ...  If  you  could  visit  me 
now,  you  would  find  among  my  papers  some  elegant  plans  and 
elevations  of  houses  (for  after  all  that  has  been  said  in  favour  of 
the  mansion,  I  shall  build  another  to  suit  my  own  taste)  ;  item, 
an  extensive  catalogue  for  a  new  library  ;  item,  a  plan  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tenants  ;  besides  sundries,  such  as  memoranda,  '*to 
buy  a  Silbermann's  pianoforte,"  "  a  good  hunter,"  &c.  &c. 

*  Tou  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  I  intend  to  continue 
my  authorship  ;  but  it  will  be  in  future  conducted  in  a  princely 
style,  as  I  shall  maintain  two  clerks  as  quotation-makers  and 
copyists^  and  another  man  to  correct  the  press.  But  my  great 
care  has  been  to  prepare  a  code  of  laws  for  my  1,000  families  of 
subjects.  .  .  .  Allow  me  to  remind  you  that  you  should  be  pre- 
paring a  magna  charta  for  your  subjects  ;  for  all  rulers  must  be 
bound  before  they  can  be  obeyed.  .  .  .  The  old  Eyptians  wisely 
tied  together  the  fore-claws  of  the  crocodile,  in  order  that  they 
might  worship  him  without  danger. 

*  Prepare  yourself  according  to  my  plan,  and  then  you  need  not 
fear  that  the  great  gold  mine  will  fall  in  and  crush  you  as  you 
begin  to  work  it  At  least  let  us  enjoy  for  a  few  days  the  hope  for 
which  we  have  paid  twelve  florins :  let  us  not  spoil  it  with 
anxieties.  This  hope  is  like  butter  on  a  dog's  nose,  which  makes 
him  eat  dry  bread  with  relish.  With  their  noses  anointed  with 
this  butter,  all  our  fellow  ticket-holders  are  now  eating  their  bread 
(black,  brown,  or  white,  earned  by  toil,  or  tears,  or  servility)  with 
an  extra  relish.  This,  for  the  present  time,  is  a  positive  enjoy- 
ment, and  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  not  disturb  it.' 
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This  is  an  example  of  Jean  Paul's  quiet  style  ;  but  it  shows 
only  one  side  of  his  character.  It  was  his  humour  to  range  from 
one  extreme  to  another,  and  a  great  part  of  his  writings  consists 
of  variations  on  the  themes  given  in  ^  The  invisible  Lodge '  and 
in  *  Titan  ; '  the  first  idyllic,  the  latter  containing  some  rhapsodies 
according  well  with  its  title.  The  stories  of  '  Quintus  Fixlein,' 
*•  Siebenkas '  and  '  Der  Jubelsenior,'  are  passages  of  transition  be> 
tween  '  The  Lodge '  and  *  Titan '.  Of  the  last-named  romance  it 
would  be  as  hard  to  give  a  concise  account  as  to  give  a  notion  of 
a  forest  by  selecting  a  few  twigs.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  that  Jean  Paul's  success  is  in  inverse  ratio  with 
his  ambition,  and  that  his  longest  works  are  not  his  best 

In  *•  Siebenkas,'  as  in  other  tales,  the  author  harps  too  much  on 
the  contrast  between  the  real  and  the  ideaL  The  Ideal  is  here 
represented  in  the  person  of  a  poor  author  ;  The  Real  is  his  wife, 
who  plies  her  needle  while  Siebenkas  writes.  A  collision  between 
the  Ideal  and  the  Real  is  thus  described  : — 

The  evil  genius  who  delights  in  raising  matrimonial  disputes 
out  of  mere  trifles  had  thrown  into  the  way  of  our  hero  a  classical 
anecdote  of  the  wife  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  who  (it  is  said)  held 
the  lamp  over  her  husband's  table,  while  he  was  employed  in 
writing.  Siebenkas  admired  this  example,  and,  as  he  had  no 
lamp,  he  suggested  that  his  wife  might,  by  snuffing  the  candle  for 
him,  intimate  in  a  humble  w^ay,  the  conduct  of  that  noble  Roman 
lady.  Lenette — closely  engaged  with  her  needlework — allowed 
the  8nu£f  to  rise  almost  above  the  flame,  and  after  receiving  a 

lecture  on  this  offence,  promised  to  do  better  another  time 

This  promise  was  duly  remembered  the  next  evening ;  for  now  she 
would  hardly  keep  her  fingers  from  the  snuffers  for  five  minutes. 
As  Siebenkas  expressed  by  frequent  nods  his  thanks  for  her 
attentiveness,  she  imagined  that  she  could  not  be  too  active,  and 
was  thus  led  into  an  extreme.  Her  husband  observed  this,  and 
said,  '^  Try  to  preserve  a  just  medium  ".  But  again  Lenette  was 
too  hasty.  ''  Really,*'  exclaimed  Siebenkas,  **  was  there  any  need 
of  snuffing  then  1 "  Lenette  now  tried  to  find  *'  the  just  me- 
dium,*' but  it  was  too  late.  *'  Now,  now  ! "  said  the  author. 
"Yes,  yes  I"  she  responded,  immediately  performing  the  required 
amputation.  At  length  Siebenkas  became  deeply  engaged  in  his 
writing  ;  and  Lenette,  being  left  without  a  prompter,  thought  so 
much  of  her  needlework,  that  the  forgotten  wick  rose  again  in 
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dismal  blackness  as  a  witness  against  her.  Siebenkas  Used  a 
despairing  look  upon  it ;  then  threw  down  his  pen,  and  exclaimed, 
^  This  is  a  miserable  life  for  a  poor  author  !  I  have  not  in  all  the 
world  a  friend  who  will  even  snuff  a  candle  for  me  ! "  So  saying 
he  hastily  snuffed  it  out 

'  in  the  interval  of  darkness  which  followed,  he  walked  to  and 
fro,  and  expressed  some  unfavourable  views  of  feminine  charac* 
teristics.  '*  Women,"  said  he, "  have  no  just  sense  of  moderation ; 
but  will  always  do  either  too  much  or  two  little  !"  As  this 
abstract  theory  provoked  no  answer,  he  proceeded  to  apply  his 
remarks,  and  complained  that  his  wife  had  always  been  unwilling 
to  perform  for  him  even  the  most  trifling  services.  Even  this 
extorted  no  reply. 

'  '*  Indeed,"  he  exclaimed,  rising  to  a  declamatory  tone,  "  when 
have  I  required  any  save  the  slightest  services  ?  And  when  have 
even  these  been  paid  to  me?  Now  I  demand  an  answer. 
Speak!" 

'  Lenette  said  nothing  ;  but  lighted  the  candle  and  placed  it  on 
the  table,  while  Siebenkas  saw  tears  in  her  eyes  for  the  first  time 
since  their  marriage.' 

These  excerpts  may  serve  as  examples  of  the  writer's  quiet 
humour  and  of  two  of  his  pecularities ;  his  love  of  bringing  in 
many  references  to  his  reading,  and  his  minuteness  in  descriptions. 
The  account  given  of  snuffing  the  candle  (which  we  have  closely 
abridged)  occupies  four  or  five  pages  in  *  Siebenkas  \  To  show  that 
such  passages  represent  only  one  side  of  Jean  Paul's  genius,  we 
may  refer  to  his  terrible  'Vision  of  a  fiattle-field,'  and  to  the  gloom 
and  despair  of  his  *  Dream  of  Atheism '.  But  as  a  shorter  speci- 
men of  Richter's  serious  style  we  may  translate  two  or  three 
paragraphs  from  the  dream  of '  A  New  Year's  Eve '. 

^  At  midnight,  when  the  old  year  was  departing,  there  stood  at 
his  window  an  Old  Man,  looking  forth,  with  the  aspect  of  a  long 
despair,  on  the  calm  never-fading  heavens,  and  on  the  pure,  white 
and  quiet  earth,  where  there  seemed  to  exist  then  no  creature  so 
sleepless  and  so  miserable  as  himself  I  Now  near  the  grave,  this 
Old  Man  had,  as  the  results  of  all  his  long  career,  nothing  but  errors, 
sins,  and  diseases — a  shattered  body,  a  desolated  soul,  a  poisoned 
heart,  and  an  age  of  remorse.  The  beautiful  years  of  his  youth 
were  all  changed  into  dismal  goblins  shrinking  away  now,  to  hide 
themselves  from  the  dawn  of  another  New  year.  ....    In  his 
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desperation  and  unutterable  grie^  he  looked  up  towards  the 
heavens  and  cried  aloud  : — "  Oh  give  me  back  my  youth ! — O 
Father  !  place  me  but  once  more  upon  the  cross- way,  that  I  may 
choose  the  path  on  the  right  hand,  and  not  again  that  on  ihe 
left".  .  .  . 

'  But  his  Father  and  his  Youth  were  gone — ^for  ever !  He  saw 
misguiding  lights  {ignesfatut)  gleaming  forth  out  of  the  marsh, 
and  fading  away  in  the  churchyard.  "There  are  my  days  of 
folly  ! "  he  said.  Then  a  shooting  stalt  fell  from  heaven,  flickered, 
and  vanished  on  the  ground.  *'That  is  myself ! "  said  he  ;  while 
the  poisoned  fangs  of  remorse  were  biting  into  his  bleeding 
heart.  .... 

*  Then,  suddenly,  a  peal  of  bells— distant  church  music  hailing 
the  New  Year — ^sounded  through  the  calm  air,  and  his  agony  was 
appeased.  He  looked  on  the  dim  horizon,  and  on  the  wide  world 
all  around,  and  he  thought  of  the  friends  of  his  youth  ;  of  the 
men  who— happier  and  better  than  himself — were  now  teachers 
of  the  people,  or  fathers  of  joyous  children  growing  up  to  a  pros- 
perous manhood,  and  he  exclaimed  : — "  Ah,  my  Parents  !  I  too 
might  have  been  sleeping  now  with  eyes  not  stained  with  tears, 
if  I  had  followed  your  advice  and  had  responded  to  your  New 
Year's  prayers  for  me  I "  .  .  .  .  He  covered  his  face  with 
his  hands,  and  a  thousand  burning  tears  streamed  down  his 
cheeks,  while  in  his  despair  he  sighed  : — "  Oh  give  me  back  my 
youth  !".... 

*  And  his  youth  suddenly  returned — ^he  awoke,  and  lo,  all  the 
terror  of  this  New  Yearns  Eve  had  been  only  a  dream  !  He  was 
still  young ;  but  the  sins  of  his  youth  had  not  been  dreams.  How 
thankful  he  felt  now,  that  he  was  still  young  ;  that  he  had  power 
to  forsake  the  false  path  and  to  enter  the  road  lighted  by  a  bright 
sun  and  leading  on  to  rich  fields  of  harvest ! 

'  0  young  reader  1  if  you  have  wandered  from  the  right  path, 
turn  back  now  !  Or  this  terrible  dream  may,  some  day,  be  for 
you  a  condemnation ;  and  when  you  cry  out  :  **  0  beautiful 
Youth,  return ! "  your  prayer  may  not  be  heard  ;  your  Youth 
may  come  back  to  you — never,  never  more ! ' 

A  sermon  like  that  may  make  readers  pardon  many  of  Richter^s 
faults  of  style.  He  wrote,  besides  the  romances  already  named 
and  others  left  unnoticed,  several  discursive,  didactic  works  ; — the 
Kampanerthal  (an  Essay  on  Immortality);  an  'Introduction  to 
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.Esthetics' ;  LewxnOy  an  Essay  on  Education ;  and  8d%n(k,  an  un- 
finished Essay  on  Immortality.  This  last  work  was  placed  on 
his  bier  and  carried  to  his  grare. 

Jean  Paul's  Tirtues  won  the  love  of  enthusiastic  readers, 
especially  of  the  young  and  of  women.  Their  interest  in  his 
sentiments  made  them  overlook  all  his  &ults.  Many  who,  when 
young,  admired  his  works,  afterwards  grew  tired  of  them,  and 
readers  of  mature  age,  accustomed  to  read  diy,  sober  authors, 
could  hardly  be  induced  to  read  many  pages  of  Richter ;  but  his 
admirers  forgave  all  his  sins  of  taste,  because  he  had,  what  many 
correct  writers  have  wanted — a  sympathetic  heart 

The  subjects  which  he  treated  most  charmingly  were  spring- 
time, childhood,  poverty,  the  patience  of  women  amid  the  cares 
and  sorrows  of  domestic  life,  and  the  sacrifices  made  by  the  poor 
to  aid  the  poor.  <  He  loved  to  travel  in  imi^nation '  (says  one  of 
his  friendly  critics)  '  through  mist  and  storm,  and  over  the  frozen 
brook  to  the  snow-covered  cottage  of  the  viUage  schoolmaster ; 
there  to  share  in  the  joys  of  the  children  on  Christmas  Eve.'  He 
was  never  less  successful  than  when  he  attempted  to  describe 
scenes  in  the  so-called  '  higher  circles  of  society  *.  There  Jean 
Paul  was  quite  out  of  his  element  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  in 
his  praise,  that  his  general  tendency  is  to  encourage  virtue  and  to 
cherish  all  the  best  hopes  of  youth.  If  many  women  were  counted 
among  his  readers  there  was  a  reason  for  it ;  they  appreciated  his 
respectful  sympathy. 

Richter's  humour  and  earnestness  have  been  represented  as 
fairly  as  our  limits  allow ;  but  there  remains  to  be  noticed  an 
amiable  phase  of  his  character — his  delight  in  dreaming  of  the 
happiness  of  other  men  ;  especially  of  a  domestic  happiness  such 
as  the  realities  of  this  world  can  too  seldom  afford. — '  Qo  away, 
sweet  tones ! '  says  Jean  Paul  (in  a  description  of  music),  *■  for  ye 
tell  me  of  a  beautiful  world  that  I  shall  never  see.'  The  words 
might  have  been  applied  to  the  author's  own  vision  of  'The  Morn- 
ing and  the  Evening  of  Life,'  which  may  serve  as  a  conclusion  to 
our  quotations.  It  must  be  given — like  all  our  excerpts  from  Jean 
Paul — in  the  form  of  an  abridged  translation  : — 

'  GOTTREICH  Harthann  lived  with  his  father,  the  aged  pastor 
of  a  church  in  the  village  of  Heim.  Happy  were  the  old  man's 
declining  years ;  for,  as  his  strength  failed,  his  son  stepped  into 
his  place,  and  fulfilled  his  duties ;  and  truly  edifying  were  the 

23 
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homilies  of  the  young  preacher  to  the  father^s  heart  ...  If  it 
is  painful  to  differ  in  opinion  from  one  whom  we  love,  to  turn 
away  the  head  from  one  to  whom  the  heart  is  always  inclined,  it 
is  doubly  sweet  at  once  to  loYe  and  believe  in  accordance  with  one 
in  whom  we  find  our  own  better  self  sustained  and  perpetuated 
with  youthful  energy.    Thus  life  is  like  a  fair  starry  nighty  when 
no  star  sets  until  fuiother  has  arisen.    Qottreich  had  a  paradise 
about  him,  in  which  he  held  the  poet  of  gardener  for  his  father, 
and  enjoyed  all  its  fruits,  while  he  laboured  chiefly  for   the 
gratification  of  the  old  man.    Every  Sunday  brought  a  new  de- 
light in  a  new  homily  prepared  to  gladden  the  father's  heart  .  .  . 
The  moistened  eye  of  the  old  clergyman,  his  hands  folded  now 
and  then  in  silent  thanksgiving  during  the  sermon,  made  for  the 
young  preacher  an  Ascension  festival  oat  of  every  Sunday.    Those 
who  imagine  that  the  preparation  and  delivery  of  a  course  of 
homilies  throughout  a  year  must  be  a  dry  task,  should  have  beard 
this  father  and  his  son  4X>nver8ing  on  the  last,  or  consulting  on 
the  next,  discourse  for  the  little  congregation  at  Heim. 

'A  new  member  was  added  to  this  congregation.      Justa,  a 
young  maiden  of  considerable  wealth,  and  an  orphan,  left  her 
residence  in  a  neighbouring  town  to  find  rural  happiness  in  the 
little  village  where  Qottreich  lived  with  his  father.    Two  may  be 
happy  together,  but  three  may  be  still  happier  ;  for  two  may  talk 
on  the  merits  of  the  third,  and  so  the  harmonic  triad  of  friendship 
will  allow  of  several  pleasing  variations.      This  required  third 
person  was  found  in  Justa ;  for,  after  she  had  heard  four  or  five 
of  the  young  preacher's  homilies,  she  consented  to  listen  also^  very 
patiently,  to  his  addresses,  and  resolved  to  withhold  her  hand 
only  until  the  disturbances  of  the  country  (for  it  was  then  the 
time  of  our  war  with  the  French)  should  subside  into  peace.  .  .  . 
'  In  the  fresh  delight  of  this  May  morning  of  his  life,  Qottreich 
could  not  avoid  thinking  that  his  morning  star  must  some  day 
shine  as  his  evening  star.    He  said  to  himself : — **  My  prospects 
are  clear  and  joyous  now ;  the  happiness  of  life,  the  beauty  of  the 
universe,  the  glory  of  the  Creator,  the  constellations  of  eternal 
truths  ; — I  see  and  feel  them  all  clearly  and  warmly.    But  it  may 
be  otherwise  with  me  in  the  latest  hours  of  my  life ;  for  approach-  < 
ing  death  sometimes  holds  an  inverted  telescope  before  the  eye, 
and  then  nothing  is  seen  but  a  drear,  void  space,  extending  be- 
tween us  and  all  whom  we  love.    But  should  this  mere  optical 
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deception  be  taken  as  the  tnith  ?  No  ;  thu  is  the  troth  which  I 
see  and  feel  now,  in  the  youth  and  vigour  of  my  life.  Let  me 
remember  it  well,  that  the  light  of  my  morning  may  appear  again 
in  my  evening  sky."  With  this  intention  he  opened  a  diary,  and 
viote  down  hia  best  sentiments  under  this  title — ^  Recollections 
of  the  Fairest  Hours  preserved  to  cheer  the  Latest  Hours  of 
Life".  .  .  . 

*Prom  these  happy  occupations  Qottreich  was  called  away  by 
the  demands  of  his  country  during  the  warfare  of  liberation.  He 
left  his  father  under  the  care  of  Justa,  and  took  a  place  in  a 
lament  of  volunteers.  He  closed  his  campaign  after  some  active 
service,  but,  somewhat  to  his  disappointment,  without  a  wound. 
And  now,  as  peace  again  brooded  over  the  rescued  country,  the 
young  soldier  travelled  homeward  through  towns  and  villages  full 
of  festivity,  bat  knowing  that  none  were  happier  than  himself. 

^Aa  he  approached  his  native  place,  the  little  church  tower  of 
Heim  seemed  to  grow  up  out  of  the  earth,  and  as  he  went  down 
into  the  valley,  the  lowly  parsonage  again  met  his  eye,  while  all 
its  windows  were  shining  in  evening  radiance.  But  when  he 
entered  the  house,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  lower  rooms  empty. 
A  slight  noise  called  his  attention  to  his  father's  chamber.  He 
entered  it,  and  found  Justa  beside  the  bed  of  the  old  clergyman, 
who  sat  propped  up  by  pillows,  while  his  pale  wasted  face  gleamed 
strangely  in  the  rosy  light  of  evening.  Justa  related,  in  a  few 
words,  how  the  father  had  overwrought  himself  in  attention  to 
his  duties,  and  had  remained  now  for  some  days  half-sunk  in 
lethargy,  taking  no  interest  in  all  that  had  once  been  dear  to  him. 
As  she  spoke  the  old  man  heard  not,  but  sat  gazing  on  the  setting 
sun  surrounded  with  crimson  and  golden  clouds. 

*  After  a  little  time  the  sky  was  overcast,  a  dead  calm  lasted  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  then  a  heavy  shower  fell,  accompanied  with 
lightning.  This  disturbance  of  the  elements  seemed  to  waken  the 
dying  father  from  his  stupor.  "  See  ! "  said  he,  pointing  to  the 
sky  ;  ''  see  the  glorious  works  of  Gk)d  !  And  now,  my  son,  tell 
me,  for  my  comfort,  something  of  the  goodness  of  the  Almighty 
One,  as  you  told  us  in  your  sermons  in  the  spring." 

'  Gk>ttreich  wept,  as  he  thought  that  the  little  manual  which  he 
had  written  for  his  own  consolation  must  first  be  read  at  his 
father's  death-bed.  He  drew  out  his  little  book  of  "  Recollections," 
and  read  a  passage  with  a  fedtering  voice,  while  the  old  man 
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folded  his  hands  in  silent  prayer.  ^*  Have  you  not  known  and 
felt,"  said  Gbttreich,  **the  presence  of  that  Being  whose  infinitude 
is  not  only  displayed  in  power  and  wisdom,  bnt  also  in  loTe  ? 
Remember  now  the  Bweet  hours  of  childhood,  when  the  dear  bine 
sky  of  day,  and  the  dark  blue  sky  of  night,  opened  upon  you,  like 
the  eyes  of  your  preserving  AngeL  Think  how  a  thousand  reflec- 
tions of  the  Eternal  Gk>odness  have  played  around  you,  from  heart 
to  heart,  from  eye  to  eye  of  mankind,  as  one  light  shines  from 
sun  to  ,sun,  and  from  world  to  world,  throughout  the  uni- 
verse." .  .  . 

*  Qottreich  read  other  passa^  firom  his  manual,  and  adminis- 
tered Christian  consolation  to  his  father.  The  old  man  drank  in 
the  words  of  his  son,  and  seemed  to  be  refreshed  with  the  recol- 
lections of  his  own  life,  as  he  whispered  now  and  then,  with  failing 
breath,  "  All  is  good — all  is  good  ! "  At  last  the  brightness  of 
these  views  of  life  was  lost ;  not  in  the  darkness  of  death,  but  in 
the  superior  light  of  another  life.' 

The  accomplishment  of  verse  which  was  wanting  in  Jean 
Paul  was  the  chief  talent  possessed  by  several  of  his  cotemporaries 
who,  writing  in  rhyme,  were  very  kindly  called  *  poets'.  The 
lyrical  verse-writers  were  better  than  the  writers  of  epics  who  may 
be  briefly  noticed  here  ;  for  they  belonged,  with  hardly  any  ex- 
ception, to  the  imitative  class.  If  an  exception  must  be  made,  it 
would,  perhaps,  be  in  favour  of  the  unhappy  young  writer  Praks 
Anton  von  Sonnbnbebo  (1779-1806X  who,  when  only  fifteen 
years  old,  began  to  write  a  poem  (Dm  Weltende)  on  the  *  End  of 
the  World '.  Another  epic,  Donaioa^  on  the  same  subject,  was 
completed  only  a  short  time  before  the  writer  committed  suicide 
by  throwing  himself  from  the  window  of  a  house  in  Jena. 

The  choice  of  such  a  theme  as  ^The  End  of  the  World'  is  enough 
to  show  that  the  writer  had  no  true  conception  of  what  an  ^ic 
poem  ought  to  be.  When  the  destruction  of  the  world  ia  first 
meditated,  an  assembly  of  all  <  the  guardian-angels  of  men '  is 
convened,  and  the  majority  votes  for  annihilation.  One  angel, 
Michael,  who  votes  for  a  reprieve,  justifies  his  vote  on  the  ground 
that  two  righteous  persons — the  old  man  Eliora  and  a  youth 
named  Heroal — are  still  living  on  the  earth.  The  reprieve  is 
granted,  on  the  condition  that  both  tempting  demons  and  guardian- 
angels  shall  leave  the  world,  and  that  men  shall  be  left  free  to 
determine  their  own  course  of  life.  Eliora  and  Heroal,  as  preachen 
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of  repentance,  travel  from  land  to  land  ;  but  everywhere  their 
earnings  are  despised.  They  are  then  called  away  from  the  earth, 
and  Donatoa,  *  the  angel  of  death/  receives  permission  to  destroy 
the  world.  Klopstock  suggested  the  more  ambitions,  passages  in 
this  wild  epic ;  but  Wieland  was  mostly  imitated  by  the  epic 
versifiers  of  this  time. 

LuDWid  Hbinbigh  (von)  Nigolat  borrowed  both  his  materials 
and  his  style  from  Bojardo^  Ariosto  and  Wieland^  and  the  author 
of  *  Oberon '  was  the  principal  source  of  all  such  inspiration  as 
visited  Johann  von  Alzingbb  and  Fbibdbich  August  MOller, 
whose  names  are  mentioned  here  o|ily  in  deference  to  the  judg- 
ment of  some  eonservative  literary  historians. 

The  irony  that  Wieland  had  made  too  fashionable  was  imitated 
by  Aloys  Blumaubb,  a  Jesuit,  who,  after  his  order  had  been  sup- 
pressed in  Austria,  settled  as  a  bookseller  in  Vienna,  and  wrote, 
among  other  trif  es,  a  travesty  of  Virgil's  epic  Eoseoabten  and 
Keuffeb,  who  imitated  the  homely  idyllic  style  of  Voss,  may  be 
mentioned  here  as  fair  specimens  of  several  other  versifiers  whom 
we  cannot  even  name. 

Of  several  popular  poets  who  wrote  in  German  dialects,  Johann 
Mabtin  Ustebi  (1763-1827)  was  one  of  the  best  His  idylls, 
De  Vikari  and  De  Herr  Heiri,  are  in  Swiss-German.  Johann 
ObUbei^  a  very  homely  but  humorous  versifier,  employed  the 
Kiirnbeig  dialect  in  his  comic  stories,  and  Daniel  Arnold  wrote 
a  comedy  and  some  poems  in  the  dialects  of  Strassburg  and  Alsace. 
The  poems  written  in  Alemannian  German  by  Johann  Peteb 
Hebel  (1760-1826)  were  truly  popular,  and  were  praised  by 
Goethe ;  but  the  stories  in  prose  contained  in  Hebel's  SchataMstlein 
('  The  Casket ')  are,  we  think,  more  iateresting  than  his  verses. 

Among  didactic  versifiers  Neubeck  gained  a  reputation  by  a 
poem  (so-called)  on  'Medicinal  Waters,'  and  Tiedge  wrote 
'  Urania,'  an  essay  in  verse  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul.  His 
diction  is  correct  and  harmonious  ;  but  is  more  rhetorical  than 
poeticaL  'Urania'  was,  however,  very  popular  in  its  day,  and 
its  topics  were  so  often  discussed  in  society  that  they  were  made 
tiresome.  Goethe  (who  believed  in  the  soul's  immortality)  was 
annoyed  by  incessant  arguments  about  it,  introduced  by  '  ladies, 
who,'  as  he  said, '  had  nothing  else  to  do '.  '  When  they  examined 
me  on  the  doctrine,'  said  he,  '  I  told  them  I  hoped  to  meet  In 
another  world  none  of  those  who  believed  in  it  here.    For  how 
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I  flhould  be  tormented  !  The  pious  would  throng  round  me  and 
say,  "  Were  we  not  right  ? — Did  we  not  predict  it  I — ^Has  it  not 
happened  just  as  we  said  ?  ** ' 

A  less  tedious  didactic  versifier,  OHRiatroPB  Fbiedbich  Hacg^ 
was  a  humorist  who  wrote — besides  lyrical  poems  and  ballads — 
one  hundred  epigrams,  all  sportively  addressed  to  one  of  his 
friends  who  had  a  very  long  nose.  The  following  may  serve  as  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  Hang's  hyperbolical  style  : — 

When  you  were  lying  on  the  ground 

And  looking  at  the  sky,  the  people, 
In  all  th»  hamlets  iar  around, 

Said,  *  Look  I — they've  built  another  steeple '. 

Of  all  the  young  poets  who  were  followers  of  Schiller,  the  most 

promising  was  Fbiedrich  Holdsrlik,  bom  in  1770.    He  studied 

at  Tubingen,  visited  Schiller  at  Jena,  and  was  afterwards  engaged 

as  a  private  tutor.    His  enthusiastic  adnuration  of  the  life,  the 

poetry  and  art,  and  even  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was 

not  an  affectation^  but  a  fixed  idea.    It  was  expressed  in  his 

romance,  *  Hyi>erion,  or  the  Hermit  in  Qreece'  (V^97),  as  well  as 

in  odes  and  hymns  written  in  antique  metres  and  shovdng  both 

earnest  feeling  and  imaginative  power.     After  leaving  a  situation 

in  Bordeaux,  the  poet  wandered  alone  through  France,  fell  into  a 

mood  of  deep  melancholy,  and,  in  1802,  was  found  ahnost  entirely 

deprived  of  his  intellectual  faculties.    In  this  deplorable  conditien 

•-^tUl  sometimes  writing  verses  and  often  expreaang  a  deUght  in 

the  beauties  of  nature — he  lived  on  for  the  long  space  of  forty-one 
years. 

The  lyrical  poems  written  by  Friesdrich  von  Matthibok 
(1761-1831)  were  praised  by  Schiller,  and  must,  therefore,  have 
some  merit ;  but  it  consists  mostly  in  their  dietion  and  their 
melodious  versification.  The  well-known  song,  *  Adelaide,'  set  to 
music  by  Beethoven,  was  written  by  Matthison.  His  style  was 
partly  imitated  by  his  friend  Johakn  Oaudeks  von  Sali^ 
Seewib  (1762-1834X  who  studied  in  a  school  at  Colmar  (kept  by 
the  blind  fabulist,  Pfeffel),  and,  afterwaids,  served  in  the  IVench 
army.  His  lyrical  poems  have  a  melancholy  but  not  unpleasant 
tone,  and  there  is  true  feeling  in  some  of  his  descriptive  passages* 

JoHANN  QoTTFRiED  SsuME  (1763-1810),  though  included 
among  lyrical  poets,  was  more  noticeable  as  a  prose- writer  and  a 
bitter  satirist.    He  was  for  scxne  yeaia  a  soldier ;  then  a  corrector 
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of  the  press,  and  to  Tecruit  his  health  troyelled  on  foot  tiiTongh  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  and  published  an  account  of  his  tour  under 
the  title  '  A  Journey  to  Syracuse '.  It  tells  more  of  his  own  cha- 
racter and  of  his  political  opiniona  than  of  the  scenerajF  on  his  way. 
When  he  climbed  Mount  ^tna,  he  was  accompanied^,  he  tells  us, 
by  a  travelling  Briton,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  following  plati- 
tude  given  as  an  estimate  of  the  view  Irom  the  mountain  : — ^  'Tis 
worth  a  young  man's  while  to  mount  and  see  this ;  for  there's  not 
such  a  sight  in  the  parks  of  Old  England '. 

Jens  Baogesest  (1765-1826X  a  Dane,  who  wrote  some  hu- 
morous and  other  poems  in  Qerman,  deserves  to  be  remembered 
chiefly  for  his  kindness  to  Schiller  at  the  time  when  the  poef  s 
health  failed.  A  strange  epic,  intended  to  be  comical,  on  the 
subject  of  '  Adam  and  Eve,'  may  be  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the 
writer's  bad  taste.  He  represents  Eve  as  conversing  in  French 
with  the  Serpent  Baggesen  was  one  of  the  most  resolute  oppo- 
nents of  the  writers  belonging  to  the  Bomantic  School  He 
hardly  understood  their  best  thoughts ;  but  he  justly  ridiculed 
some  of  their  mannerisms.  There  is  hardly  anything  in  his  lyrical 
poems  better  than  his  philosophical,  bacchanalian  song — a  parody 
on  some  of  the  phrases  or  formulse  used  in  Fichte's  system  of 
philosophy.  The  first  strophe  may  be  rather  freely  translated  as 
follows : — 

Since  old  father  Koah,  his  cares  to  assuage, 

First  squeezed  out  the  grape's  purple  blood, 
His  example's  been  followed  from  age  to  age, 
Yet  no  man  has  understood. 

Hitherto,  the  strict  logic  of  drinking : 
Men  have  tippled,  as  if  the  act — 
Like  living — required  not  a  word  of  instmction, 

Or  could  always  be  properly  done  without  thinking ; 
Of  toping,  in  fact, 
To  this  day,  we  have  no  scientific  deduction  ! 

The  subsequent  stanzas  of  the  song  are  better  than  this,  but 
eould  net  be  readily  put  into  English.  Nothing  of  its  kind  can 
be  better  than  the  assumed  philosophical  gravity  and  the  strictness 
of  logical  sequence  with  which  the  Fichtean  formula  are  applied, 
and  the  conclusive  result  obtained  by  the  process  must  have  been 
amusing  enough  to  the  students  at  Jena,  who  respected  Fichte, 
but  could  enjoy  a  laugh  at  his  expense. 
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The  names  of  the  minor  poets,  or  yersifiers,  already  mentioned, 
fiedrly  represent  the  lower  poetical  literature  of  the  age.  We  may, 
however,  very  briefly  notice  some  specimens  of  poetiy  written  by 
women.  Some  of  the  idylls  and  other  poems  written  by  AmaTiTTE 
VON  Hblwig — a  conrt-lady  of  Weimar — are  gracefoL  Frdsdb- 
RIKE  Bruk  imitated  Matthison,  whose  own  poems  can  hardly  be 
called  original.  The  name  of  another  amiable  poetess,  Kaboliks 
RuDOLpm,  must  be  mentioned  with  much  respect  for  her  amiable 
character  ;  but  her  poems  are  less  interesting  than  her  book  en- 
titled *  Pictures  of  Female  Education '  (1806).  She  superintended, 
for  several  years,  an  excellent  ladies'  school  at  Heidelberg,  and 
gave  in  her  writings  the  results  of  her  own  observations  on 
teaching.  'The  formation  of  the  characters  of  young  women,' 
says  this  writer, '  should  be  the  matron's  care  ;  but  men  ought  to 
be  our  teachers  in  all  studies  that  are  purely  scientific  and  in- 
tellectuaL  In  vain  would  men  vie  with  us  in  quick  intuitive 
perception,  or  in  delicacy  of  feeling,  and  as  vainly  might  we 
attempt  to  rival  men  in  the  depth  or  the  close  order  of  scientific 
thinking.  Women  educated  mostly  among  men  lose  their  best 
distinctive  qualities,  and  women  confined  to  the  society  of  their 
own  sex  become  narrow  in  their  minds  and  their  sympathies.' 
These  remarks  are  noticeable  as  contrasted  with  more  recent  doc- 
trines on  the  education  of  women.  Elaroline  Rudolphi  describes 
as  unnatural  all  rivalry  between  men  and  women. 

In  Schiller's  literary  journals — Die  Horen  and  Der  MvMnalmor 
nach — may  be  found  several  poems  written  by  LuiSE  Karoune 
Brachmann,  who  was  hardly  more  than  fourteen  years  old  when 
the  poet  accepted  some  of  her  contributions.  Her  biography  is 
one  of  the  most  melancholy  in  the  pages  of  literary  history.  At 
one  time  she  maintained  herself  by  writing  romances,  for  which 
she  received  as  payment  only  four  dollars  a  sheet,  with  the  under- 
standing that  one  haK  of  her  pay  must  be  accepted  in  the  shape 
of  books.  Her  life,  made  miserable  through  adverse  circumstances 
and  by  her  own  want  of  self-control,  was  terminated  by  suicide. 
It  would  be  too  severe  to  criticise  her  novels,  written  in  the 
circumstances  referred  to.  Several  of  her  ballads  are  good,  and 
her  lyrical  poems  are  far  better  than  a  reader  of  her  biography 
might  expect.  They  contain,  indeed,  some  passages  remarkable 
for  a  poetic  expression  of  true  feeling,  such  as  inspired  the  follow- 
ing stanzas  on  Consolation  in  Absence  : — 
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Oar  eyes  still  drink  from  tbe  same  fount  of  light ; 

The  same  wind  round  us  softly  breathes  or  blows  ; 
We  both  lie  veiled  in  the  same  cloud  of  night ; 

One  Spring  to  both  its  opening  glories  shows. 

When  morning  dawns,  I  cry  :  '  Awaken,  day ! 

And  strew  thy  roses  wheresoe'er  he  roam ' ; 
When  in  the  sea  the  sun  is  sinking — '  Stay  ! 

And  cast  a  gleam  to  light  him  to  his  home '. 

In  yisionaiy^  moonlit,  silent  night, 
When  ghostly  forms  on  distant  mountains  shine, 

Hy  heart  beats  high — I  say  with  deep  delight : 
'  He  lives — ^however  distant,  he  is  mine  ! ' 

And,  when  a  star  looks  out,  a  gladdening  ray 
Seems  darting  from  his  eye  to  cheer  my  heart — 

All  thoughts  of  earthly  distance  melt  away. 
We  meet  in  heaven — and  never  more  to  part ! 

These  notices  of  yerse- writers  who  liad  no  association  with  any 
new  movement  in  imaginative  literature  may  suffice,  at  least,  to 
show  how  great  was  the  distance  existing  between  Schiller  and 
the  majority  of  his  cotemporaries. 

Our  attention  must  next  be  directed  to  the  more  fertile  depart- 
ment of  prose-fiction.  Here  we  find,  besides  a  few  didactic  stories 
by  Pestalozzi  (which  will  be  noticed  in  a  following  chapter),  the 
*  Idylls '  of  Franz  Xaver  Bronner  and  some  humorous  novels 
by  Ulrich  Heqner,  y^o  described  scenes  from  life  in  Switzer- 
land. The  'Parables*  written  by  Friedrich  Adolf  Krum- 
MACHER  may  be  commended  for  their  style  as  well  as  for  their 
didactic  tendency. 

Other  works  in  prose-fiction  include — ^besides  mediocrities  too 
numerous  to  be  named — some  respectable  novels  and  romances 
written  by  ladies,  and  a  host  of  inferior  fictions  by  such  popular 
authors  as  Yulpius,  Spiess,  Cramer,  and  Lafontaine.  The  works 
of  these  four  writers  may,  on  the  whole,  be  fairly  classed  together 
as  representing  the  Low  Literature  of  their  times.  Before 
noticing  its  characteristics  we  may  name  two  or  three  ladies  who 
wrote  respectable  fiction.  Benedictine  Eugenie  Naubert  (1756- 
1819)  published  anonymously  several  stories,  including  Theklavon 
Thum^  an  historical  romance  from  which  Schiller  derived  some 
suggestions  for  his  WaXUmtein.     The  modesty  of  the  amiable 
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noirelist  was  more  Temarkable  than  her  knowledge  of  history. 
Until  a  short  time  before  her  death  &he  kept  concealed  the  author- 
ship of  all  her  writings. 
]  Johanna  Schopenhauer  (1766-1838),  the  author  of  thd 
romances  *  Qabriele '  and  *  The  Aunt,'  and  of  an  interesting  book 
on  '  Johann  von  Eyck  and  his  Followers,'  lived  for  some  years  at 
Weimar.  .  Her  style,  like  her  character,  was  lively  and  superficial, 
and  her  novels  were  read  and  admired,  while  the  original  and 
powerful  writings  of  her  son,  Arthur,  were  generally  neglect^ 
His  character  was  as  strongly  contrasted  with  her  own  as  are 
midnight  and  noon,  and  she  disliked  so  much  his  gloomy  theory 
of  human  life,  that  she  refused  to  dwell  in  the  same  house  with 
him.  'Tour  lamentations,'  said  she,  'about  this  stupid  world 
and  the  miseries  of  mankind  deprive  me  of  rest  at  night  and  give 
me  bad  dream&'  Arthur  told  her  that  his  own  books  would  be 
read  when  her  novels  were  forgotten,  and  the  prediction  has  been 
fulfiUed. 

The  fault  of  prolixity  is  found  in  most  of  the  novels  written  by 
Karoline  Pichler  (1769-1843),  bu,t  in  their  moral  tendencies 
they  were  well  contrasted  witk  many  fictions  too  popular  in  her 
times.  Her  best  work, '  Agathocles '  (1808),  was  written  in  oppo- 
sition to  Qibbon's  misrepresentations  of  Christianity^.  In  several 
of  her  romances  she  endeavoured  to  give  a  popular  interest  to 
some  passages  in  the  history  of  her  native  land. 

Another  lady  who  wrote  respectable  prose-fiction  was  Kabolinb 
VON  WoLZOQEN  (1763-1847X  the  Mend  and  sister-in-law  of 
Schiller,  whose  biography  she  wrote.  This  interesting  work  is 
more  valuable  than  her  romances,  'Agnes  von  Lilien'  (1798)  and 
'  Cordelia '  (1840) ;  though  the  former  had  a  remarkable  and 
deserved  success.  This  lady  was  the  latest  survivor  of  all  the 
circle  of  Schiller's  literary  friends  at  Weimar. 

These  notices  of  female  writers  may  be  closed  by  naming 
Theresb  Huber  (1764-1829),  daughter  of  the  philologer  Heyne. 
Her  novels  were,  at  one  time,  erroneously  ascribed  to  her  second 
husband,  Ludwig  Ferdinand  Huber.  She  wrote  especially  for 
women,  and  one  of  her  leading  motives  Was  to  show  the  happiness 
of — celibacy. 

If  any  apology  were  wanted  for  noticing  the  fictions  we  include 
under  the  heading  Low  Literature,  it  might  be  found  in  one  of  two 
humorous  epistles  written  in  verse  by  Qoethe  and  addressed  to  the 
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father  of  a  family.  The  anxious  parent  complains — not  without 
good  reasons — of  the  character  of  such  popular  literature  as  the 
circulatmg  libraries,  in  his  time,  supplied.  Goethe,  in  reply,  states 
his  belief  that  the  demand  produces  the  supply  in  the  class  of 
fictums  to  which  the  letter  refers.  la  other  words^  he  asserts, 
that  the  character  of  the  people  impresses  itself  on  their  favourite 
literature ;  which  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  consequence  of  a  de- 
praved taste.  To  illustrate  this  doctrine,  he  invents  a  humorous 
story  of  an  impiovisatore.  at  Venice,,  who  gained  populanty  by 
telling  a  story  of  his  adventures  in  Utopia.  There^  he  asserted, 
he  had  been  sev^ely  and  justly  punished  for  wishing  to  pi^  his 
debts-  and  to  work  for  lus-  own  maintenance.  The  people,  says 
€k>ethe,  listened  with  delight  to  a  romance  which  expressed  so 
deaily  their  own  notion  of  a  happy  life.  If  we  accept  this  theory 
of  literary  success,  the  sensational  romances  and  sentimental 
novels  that  gave  delight  to  numerous  readers  during  a  long  period 
must  deserve  attention,  when  we  would  describe  literature  as  ex- 
pressing the  character  of  a  people.  A  popular  series  of  extrava- 
gant robber-romances  and  ghost-stories  may  first  be  noticed. 

Gk)ethe  and  Schiller,  by  their  earliest  dramas,  called  into 
activity  the  imitative  talents  of  the  men  who  wrote  absurd  tales 
of  knights  and  bandits,  and,  rather  later,  the  *  Qhost-deer'  (1786- 
89),  an  unfinished  romance  hy  Schiller,  was  accepted  as  a  new 
model  for  imitators  ;  though  it  was  very  unfavourably  charac- 
terised by  ite  author.  Then  'shrieks  heard  in  uninhabited  castles' 
and  '^noises  of  chains  dragged  about  at  midnight  through  long  and 
mysterious  corridors '  were  freely  employed  as  matenals  in  \m- 
earthly  fiction.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  robbers  had  a  greater 
success  than  their  spectral  rivals.  Schiller  was  not  allowed  to 
forget  the  extravagance  of  his  own  first  play.  When  he  came  to 
Weimar  in  1787,  one  of  his  first  visitois  was  a  literary  man, 
described  as  an  insignificant  figure  and  oddly  dressed.  This  young 
man  was  afterwards  celebrate  as  Christun  August  Vulpiub, 
author  of  ^  Rinaldo  Rinaldini  the  Robber,'  one  of  the  most 
successful  sensational  romances  ever  written,  and  a  fair  type  of  a 
numerous  class  of  similar  productions.  It  appeared  first  in  1797, 
and  its  great  popularity  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  and  that  a  new  edition  in  Qerman 
appeared  1858. 

*  fiinaldo  Rinaldini '  might  be  called,  with  reference  to  popu- 
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larity,  the  chieftain  of  a  fonnidable  gang  of  robber-romanoes  com- 
piled for  the  circulating  libraries.  But  another  hero — the  re- 
nowned great  bandit '  Aballino  * — claimB  precedence  in  the  order 
of  time.  To  readers  who  know  Hsikbich  Zbchokkb  (1771-1848) 
as  the  writer  of  '  Hours  of  Devotion '  and  of  numerous  didactic 
stories  and  hbtorical  works,  it  may  seem  strange  that  his  name 
should  be  mentioned  here  ;  but  his  celebrated  robber-romance, 
*  Aballino,  the  Qreat  Bandit,'  was  written  as  early  as  1793  (six 
years  before  Schiller's  WaMenstein  was  completed^  and  was,  soon 
afterwards,  put  into  the  form  of  a  play  which  had  great  success. 
Spiess,  another  writer  of  sensational  dramas  and  romances,  may 
be  mentioned,  but  merely  with  reference  to  his  remarkable  popu- 
larity. 

*Ab&llino'  and  'Rinaldo  Binaldini'  were  both  respectable 
when  compared  wkh  some  of  the  romances  written  by  Cramer 
and  Lafomtaine  ;  especially  some  stories  of  domestic  life  by  the 
latter,  who  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  Tolumes  of 
unwholesome  fiction,  made  worse  by  the  insertion  of  false  moral 
reflections.  He  was  followed,  at  a  later  time,  by  Hbun,  who  used 
the  pseudonym  Clauren,  and  ruled  in  the  circulating  libraries  as 
Kotzebue  ruled  on  the  stage.  The  Low  Literature  represented 
by  these  names,  and  including  a  host  of  bad  romances  and  plays, 
enjoyed  an  extensive  popularity  during  Schiller's  time,  and  sur- 
vived for  several  years  after  the  War  of  Liberation.  If  we  could 
be  deceived  by  the  prominence  given  in  literary  history  to  such 
names  as  Lessing,  Herder,  Qoethe,  Schiller,  and  Fichte,  or  could 
suppose  that  they  expressed  the  mind  of  a  nation,  the  question 
j  might  arise  :  How  could  a  people  represented  by  such  men  fall 
'  into  the  political  degradation  in  which  Germany  was  found  at  the 
-  beginning  of  the  present  century  1  There  existed,  in  £Bu:t,  no  such 
contrast  as  such  a  question  would  imply  between  the  intellectual 
'  and  the  political  condition  of  the  people.  The  taste  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  moral  character  of  the  majority  of  readen  were  repre- 
sented by  such  writers  as  Vulpius,  Spiess,  Cramer,  Lafontalne, 
Kotzebue,  and  Clauren,  whose  fictions  enjoyed  a  popidarity  ex- 
tended over  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
U  Jahn  (the  patriotic  founder  of  the  Qymnastic  Unions,  that  have 
been  so  fruitful  in  good  restilts)  gives,  in  a  few  plain  words,  a 
condensed  inventory  of  many  circulating  libraries.  *  Here  we 
have,'  says  he,  'romances  with  titles  like  mountebanks'  placards  ; 
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**  Wonderful  Stories  ! "  (amazing,  indeed,  that  men  conld  be  found 
80  senseless  as  to  write  them) ;  *^  Qhost  Stories  ! "  (where  such 
goblins  make  their  appearance  no  mind  exists) ;  "  Romances  of 
Knighthood"  (I  wish  '*the  iron  hand  of  G5tz''  might  ML  on 
their  authors  !) ;  '*  Bobber  Romances  "  (in  old  times  robbers  took 
away  men's  goods  or,  sometimes,  their  lives ;  now  they  would 
deprive  us  of  our  brains) ;  and  then  we  have  Poison-Books '  .  .  . 
The  more  energetic  part  of  Jahn's  denunciation  may  be  left  un- 
translated, but  not  because  it  is  too  severe. 

The  popular  drama  of  Schiller's  times  may  be  lastly  noticed,  as 
it  is  historically  connected  with  the  movement  in  literature  of 
which  some  account  must  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  In  the 
genial  time  when  Qoethe  and  Herder  were  friends  at  Strassburg, 
literaiy  men  were  divided,  as  we  have  seen,  into  two  parties,  who 
might  be  called  the  old  school  and  the  new.  Another  division 
took  place  a  short  time  before  Schiller's  death.  Several  young 
writers,  led  by  the  brothers  Schlegel,  and  associated  under  the 
title  of  the  '  Romantic  School,'  made  themselves  prominent  by 
their  opposition  to  the  tendencies  of  popular  literature  in  their 
time.  They  had  other  and  higher  motives,  which  may  be  men- 
tioned in  our  next  chapter ;  but  here  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they 
were  reasonably  dissatisfied  with  such  dramas  as  were  written  by 
Iffland  and  Eotzebue,  and  with  the  romances  of  Lafontaine  and 
Clauren.  On  the  whole,  this  literature  might  fairly  be  called 
low  ;  there  was  in  it  no  breath  of  aspiration  towards  any  higher 
thoughts  than  such  as  would  have  been  sanctioned  by  Nicolai,  the 
champion  of  commonplace,  whose  name  may  be  once  more  men- 
tioned, as  serving  to  represent  briefly  the  characteristics  of  a 
crowd  of  writers  of  plays,  novels,  and  romances. 

Among  the  dramatists  here  referred  to  the  most  respectable 
was  August  Wilhslm  Iffland  (1769-1814).  He  was  an 
excellent  actor  in  comedy  and  in  such  domestic  plays  as  he 
could  write.  In  1796  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  National 
Theatre  at  Berlin,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of  his  life. 
His  dramas,  foimded  on  domestic  interests,  though  prosaic,  have 
good  moral  motives,  and  contain  passages  of  natural  and  powerful 
pathos  ;  but,  in  all  their  essential  features,  they  have  a  close 
fiimily-likeness  one  to  another.  They  consist  mostly  of  scenes 
from  everyday  life ;  such  as  might  be  found  in  the  lowliest  of 
Crabbe's  domestic  stories.    Iffland's  boundaries  of  thought  and 
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Bympathy  were  narrow ;  but  he  was  respected  in  his  day,  as  he 
wrote  better  plays  than  ^  robber-tragedies,'  and  brought  upon  the 
stage  such  men  and  women  as  may  be  seen  in  daily  life.  One  of 
his  best  pieces — Die  Ji^er— enjoyed  remarkable  popularity.  As 
fair  specimens  of  the  whole  family  group,  we  may  mention  '  The 
Old  Bachelors,'  *The  Advocates,'  and  'The  Legacy'.  In  his 
moral  tendency  IfiOand  was  too  respectable  to  be  classified  with 
his  more  versatile  eotemporaiy  Kotzebue — a  play-writer  as  re- 
markable for  tact  and  cleverness  as  for  the  absence  of  any  higher 
qualities. 
i/  August  Friedbich  Yerdivakd  (von)  Kotzebub  was  bom  at 
/Weimar  in  1761,  held  in  the  course  of  his  life  several  political 
offices  in  Russia  and  Germany,  and  gained  a  wide  reputation,  by 
no  means  founded  on  respect  for  his  character.  He  was  intensely 
impatriotic,  and  might  be  concisely  described  as  the  extreme  op- 
posite to  Schiller.  Kotzebue  was  a  thoroughly  practical  man, 
and  wrote  for  the  market  Schiller  had  tried  to  make  a  school  of 
the  theatre  ;  but  Kotzebue  viewed  it  as  a  shop  in  which  he  could 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade.  The  same  motive  guided  him  in 
politics.  The  cynical  invectives  published  in  the  paper  he  edited 
were  directed  against  men  whose  motives  were  more  generous 
than  his  own,  and  he  found  delight  and  profit  in  writing  to  dis- 
course the  hopes  entertained  by  liberal  politicians.  This  conduct, 
and  the  suspicion  that  he  was  acting  as  a  Russian  spy,  roused  to 
a  state  of  fanaticism  a  young  student  (Karl  Ludwig  Sand),  by 
whom  Kotzebue  was  assassinated  at  Mannheim  in  1819. 

It  must  be  granted  that  he  possessed  one  virtue — industry.  He 
wrote,  besides  several  romances  and  a  deplorable  history  of  Qer- 
many,  a  host  of  plays,  comedies,  and  farces,  by  which  he  gained  a 
European  reputation.  His  play  '  The  Indians  in  England '  had  a 
success  that  now  seems  incredible,  and  his  'Old  Coachman  of 
Peter  III.'  gained  for  its  author  the  patronage  of  the  Czar  Paul  L 
of  Russia.  If  Kotzebue's  dramas  had  been  written  to  make 
Schiller's  theory  of  '  an  educational  theatre '  appear  ridiculous,  it 
could  not  have  been  done  more  effectively.  Critics  wrote  severely 
of  such  plays  as  <  Brother  Moriz ' ;  but  the  unscnipulous  author 
had  an  applauding  public  on  his  side.  He  had  good  tact  in  Tnitking 
arrangements  for  stage-effects — especially  in  (arcea  and  comedies 
— and  some  of  his  tragedies  are  highly  sensational.  His  farces  are 
pardonable,  or  may  be  praised  when  compared  with  some  of  his 
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sentimental  or  felsely-pathetic  pieces  ;  especially  such  as  end  with 
repentance  and  conveision.  In  these  his  aims  and  the  means 
which  he  used  to  attain  them  are  alike  contemptible.  One  of  his 
most  successful  plays — 'Misanthropy  and  Repentance' — ia  also 
one  of  the  worst  in  its  moral  tendency.  This  frivolous  exhibi- 
tion of  a  sudden,  so-called  *  repentance '  as  a  means  of  making 
an  effective  closing  scene  to  a  base  career  is  one  of  the  writer's 
greatest  offences.  A  few  crocodile  tears  are  shed,  and  are  made 
effectual  to  cancel,  in  a  moment,  all  remembrance  of  trans- 
gression. 

It  is  not  intended  to  be  said  that  Kotzebue,  who  ruled  so  long 
in  the  theatre^  gained  and  maintained  his  popularity  merely  by 
pandering  to  the  depraved  taste  of  the  public  Pieces  that  kept 
their  reputation  for  twenty  years  and  more  must  have  some  merits, 
such  as  lively  action,  a  fertile  invention  of  effective  situations,  and 
some  rather  clever  portraitures  of  the  lower  characteristics  of  men 
and  women.  These  traits  may  be  found  in  such  pieces  as  '  The 
Epigram,'  the  <  Affinities,'  *  Reconciliation,'  and  '  The  Two  Klins- 
bergs '.  But  the  writer's  offences  against  good  taste  and  morals 
are  unpardonable.  In  several  of  his  plays  and  farces  he  makes 
age  an.object  of  ridicule.  One  of  his  '  amiable '  women  openly 
declares  her  gladness  when  she  finds  herself  a  widow,  and  this  is 
a  venial  offence  when  compared  with  the  bad  taste  that  may  be 
found  in  '  Brother  Moriz '  and  other  pieces  that  may  be  left 
unnamed.  One  high  eulogium  of  Eotzebue's  moral  tendency 
appeared  iti  his  own  times  ;  but  it  was  written  by  himself : — 
'There  is  more  morality  in  my  plays,'  he  said,  'than  can  be  found 
in  the  thickest  volume  of  sermons  ever  printed '. 

Kotzebue  was  profoundly  irreverent,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  he  was  in  any  respect  inferior  to  Gk)ethe,  whom  he  j 
seems  to  have  viewed  as  an  intruder  in  Weimar.  On  one  occasion, 
the  playwright  made  arrangements  for  a  showy  coronation  of 
Schiller  as  poet-laureate,  which  was  to  take  place  in  the  town- 
hall  at  Weimar ;  but  the  sole  object  of  the  scheme  was  to  give 
annoyance  to  Goethe.  It,  however,  gave  greater  annoyance  to 
Schiller,  who  declared  that  the  bare  suggestion  had  injured  his 
hettlth.  Kotzebue  respected  nobody.  One  of  his  farces  ('The 
Visit')  was  intended  to  make  the  philosopher  Kant  appear 
ridiculous;  another  (not  worth  naming)  was  directed  against 
Fichte ;  '  The  Incognito '  was  a  satire  on  the  brothers  Schlegel, 
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and  another  farce,  called  '  The  Hyperborean.  Ass,'  was  written  to 
expose  the  errors  of  the  Romantic  School,  who  had  ventured  to 
suggest  that  people  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with  such  plays  as 
were  written  by  Kotzebue. 

Kotzebue's  industry  exhibited  itself  from  time  to  time  in  the 
editing  of  reactionary  journals,  an  occupation  which,  without 
doubt,  contributed  to  the  feeling  of  exasperation,  especially  among 
the  younger  and  more  ardent  members  of  the  Bund,  that  cul- 
minated in  the  tragical  death  of  the  dramatist. 

At  one  period  of  his  life  Kotzebue  was  condemned  by  the 
Russian  government  to  exile  in  Siberia,  and  the  story  is  told  of 
his  being  rescued  from  that  terrible  doom  by  the  interference  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  who  had  read  a  translation  into  Russian  by 
M.  Erasnopolski  of  'The  Old  Coachman  of  Czar  Peter,'  which 
was  presented  to  him  in  manuscript.  The  £mperor  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  play  that  he  not  only  revoked  the  sentence  of 
exile,  but  conferred  on  Kotzebue  many  substantial  marks  of  his 
favour. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
SEVENTH  PERIOD.    1770-1830. 

THB  ROltANTIC  SCHOOL. 

It  is  like  stepping  out  of  the  sunshine  of  an  open  field  into  the 
twilight  of  a  dense  forest  when  we  leave  the  society  of  Kant  and 
Schiller  and  enter  the  Bomantic  School,  where  Schelling^  teaches 
philosophy,  where  the  brothers  Schlegel  read  lectures  on  criticism, 
and  Tieck  revives  the  poetry  of  the  Middle  Ages.  How  great  the 
transition  from  Kant's  clear  moral  doctrine  to  Schelling's  theory 
of  *  The  Soul  of  the  World ' ;  or  from  *  Wilhelm  Tell  *  to  Tieck's 
*  Genoveva  ! ' 

A  severely  logical  or  rationalistic  reader  may  be  surprised  by 
this  transition  from  works  in  prose  and  verse  that  may  be  easily 
understood,  to  writings  in  which  an  imaginative  mysticism  more 
or  less  prevails.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered,  that  the 
object  of  these  outlines  is  to  give  a  fair  representation  of  German 
Literature,  and  not  a  selection  of  passages  accordant  with  English 
taste.  Any  history  of  German  Poetry  that  would  leave  un- 
noticed, or  barely  mentioned,  the  extensive  department  occupied 
by  mystical  and  fantastic  fictions  would  be  defective  and  false. 

It  is  with  deference  to  the  judgment  of  several  German  his- 
torians of  literature  that  we  have  included  the  sixty  years  1770- 
1830  in  one  period.  The  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
wafl  an  epoch  in  literature  and  philosophy,  and  was  marked  by 
tendencies  and  innovations  as  important  as  any  that  we  have 
noticed  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  the  years  1725-1770,  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  make 
all  speculation,  philosophy,  religion,  and  poetry  serve  immediately 
the  interests  of  morality  and  practical  life.  If  that  tendency,  as 
promoted  by  Kanfs  doctrine  of  ethics,  and  as  shown  in  the 

writings  of  such  men  as  Moser,  Engel,  and  Garve,  had  been  con- 
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tinued,  the  Romantic  School  of  poetry  would  never  have  arisen. 
An  English  tone  of  sobriety  and  clearness  is  prevalent  in  the 
essays  and  other  writings  of  the  popular  philosophers  and  their 
cotemporaries,  and  if  their  style  of  writing  had  been  followed, 
we  should  have  heard  nothing  of  German  obscurity. 

About  the  time  of  SchiUer's  death  (or  rather  before^  both 
literature  and  philosophy  secured  to  be  weary  of  their  old  topics 
and  desirous  of  enlarging  their  boundaries,  especially  such  as  had 
been  defined  by  Kant.  Men  would  seek  to  know  what,  as  he  had 
said,  could  not  be  known. 

It  must  appear  strange  to  an  English  reader  to  learn  that  the 
prevalence  of  a  system  of  philosophy  was  closely  connected  with 
a  certain  class  of  tendencies  in  the  treatment  of  historical,  political, 
and  religious  questions,  and  ako  in  the  culture  of  imaginative 
literature  ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  It  is  clear  that 
the  abstract-ideal  chm^acter  and  the  didactic  tone  of  some  of 
Schiller's  poems  on  art  and  culture  may  be  ascribed  to  a  study  of 
Kant's  writings  and  to  the  poet's  respect  for  the  judgment  of  his 
friend,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  who  held  a  theory  in  favour  of 
the  union  of  poetry  with  philosophy.  This  union,  he  said,  must 
be  the  centre  of  all  culture  and  the  source  of  inspiration  for  all  the 
8i>ecial  sciences.  The  assertion  seems  a  bold  one  in  prose  ;  but 
Wordsworth  has  said  the  same  thing  in  verse. 

As  long  as  Kant's  philosophy  was  accepted  as  final,  it  might 
lead  to  abstruseness,  but  hardly  to  what  we  may,  without  offence, 
call  mysticism.  This  was  avoided  by  refusing  to  attack  the 
problems  that  lead  to  it.  '  Of  what  nature  may  be  in  itself,'  said 
Kant, '  we  can  know  nothing.  We  see  only  phenomena,  and  these 
are  beheld  through  a  certain  medium — our  own  mind.  The  world 
around  us  supplies  the  objects  we  contemplate,  but  they  are  like 
the  bits  of  glass  in  a  kaleidoscope.  Our  own  faculties  are  the 
slides  by  which  the  fragments  are  arranged  in  various  designs.' 
Kant  thus  left  a  division  between  the  intellect  and  the  con- 
science, and  drew  lines  of  close  limitation  around  metaphysics. 
He  taught  that,  as  all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from  experience, 
and  our  experience  is  finite,  we  can  know,  by  theoretic  reasoning, 
nothing  of  the  infinite.  But  he  also  taught  that '  the  truths  which 
never  can  be  proved '  by  the  intellect  may  be  found  implied  and 
asserted  in  ethics. 

Fichte.  ^ike  his  predecessor,  had  mostly  a  moral  aim  in  view. 
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and  wrote  and  lectured  to  promote  a  union  of  the  highest  science 
with  political  and  practical  life ;  bat  he  protested  against  the 
toleration  of  duality  in  a  system  of  philosophy,  and  demanded 
that  all  its  parts  should  proceed  from  one  centre,  and  be  indis- 
solublj  united  as  one  organism.  This  severe  demand  led  to  the 
speculations  of  Schelling  and  to  Hegel's  laborious  dialectic  method. 
Philosophy,  as  understood  by  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  has 
for  its  substance  the  results  of  all  the  special  sciences  and  en- 
deavours to  find  their  union,  or  to  reduce  them  to  a  general  theory. 
It,  therefore,  does  not  confine  itself  to  abstract  metaphysics,  or  to 
a  few  questions  of  psychology ;  but  interferes  in  the  several  de- 
partments of  the  physical  sciences,  history,  ethics,  politics,  religion, 
and  aesthetics.  We  say  nothing  of  the  wisdom,  or  of  the  hope- 
lessness, of  such  a  comprehensive  endeavour  to  grasp  in  their  own 
union  all  the  results  of  knowledge  ;  our  object  is  only  to  shaw 
that  a  philosophy  snch  as  we  describe  must,  if  accepted,  produce 
effects  on  the  tendencies  of  general  literature. 

In  the  first  eight  or  ten  years  of  the  present  century,  the  bold 
and  imaginative  theory  of  Schelling  was  closely — though  in- 
directly— connected  with  the  tendencies  of  several  writers  who 
were  included  imder  the  general  heading  of  the  Romantic  SchooL 
This  title  had,  at  least,  two  meanings ;  a  wide  and  a  narrow  one. 
If  the  latter  only  were  accepted,  as  including  the  brothers  Schlegel 
and  their  friends  who  wrote  fantastic  romances,  the  importance 
of  the  new  school  would  hardly  be  understood  ;  but,  in  its  wider 
meaning,  it  includes  a  number  of  writers  on  history,  politics, 
religion,  philology,  and  archaeology.    The  tendencies  in  literature, 
politics,  and  religion  of  all  the  men  who  have  been  included 
under  tlie  name  of  the  Romantic  School  were  by  no  means  derived 
from  the  brothers  SchlegeL    These  two  critics  made  themselves 
very  prominent  in  the  defence  of  theories  and  sentiments  that 
were  called  '  Mediseval  *  or  ^  Romantic  ; '  but  such  men  as  Baader 
and  Ckirres,  Adam  Miiller  and  Ludwig  von  Haller,  Steffens  and 
Schubert,  must  not  be  described  as  followers  of  the  Schlegels. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  title  Romantic  School  has  been  used  by 
some  writers  so  as  to  include  at  least  five  or  six  distinct  mean- 
ings. In  the  first  place,  it  includes  (in  its  most  restricted  sense) 
the  Schlegels  and  their  poetical  friends,  Tieck,  Novalis,  and 
Wackenroder.  Then  followed  several  imaginative  writers  known, 
in.  literary  history,  as  the '  Later  Romantic  School,'  which  includes 
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the  names  of  Fonqa^,,]^ntano,  Amim,  and  Eicliendorff.  To 
this  latter  gronp  the  name  of  Hoffmann  has  been  added.  Again 
the  writers  of  patrio^c  songs,  before  and  daring  the  War  of 
Liberation,  are  associated,  hj  their  romantic  tendency,  with  the 
authors  of  some  dismal  dramas  known  as  '  fate-tragedies,'  which 

I  were  written  during  the  time  when  a  romantic  liteiSiiture  pie- 

t  vailed. 

In  its  widest  acceptation  the  title  ^  romantic  *  is  so  yagoe  as  to 
be  useless.  It  includes,  for  example,  such  a  writer  as  Baader, 
whose  mystic  works  are  in  favour  of  a  moderated  Catholicism, 
and  Steffens,  who  endeavoured  to  unite  philosophy  with  Lutheran 
doctrine.  Then  we  find  classed  with  the  men  of  the  Romantic 
School  several  writers  on  German  philology  and  archsBologr, 
studies  which  were  greatly  encouraged  by  the  tendencies  of  the 
times,  and  were  represented  by  the  brothers  Qrimm  and  other 
able  men,  including  Hi^en  and  Lachmann.  Their  nationality 
is,  indeed,  almost  the  only  bond  that  unites  all  the  writers  we 
have  named,  as  belonging  to  one  school.  Several  might  be  more 
distinctly  classified,  either  as  having  tendencies  in  favour  of 
Mediaeval  Catholicism,  or  as  having  become  converts  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  These  were  called  the  retrogressive 
men  of  their  times.  A  vague  and  imaginative  tendency  towards 
Catholicism  was  one  of  the  more  important  traits  in  the  literature 
now  to  be  noticed.  In  the  German  literature  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  controversy  between  authority  and  freedom  in 
religion  was  mostly  set  aside  or  regarded  as  concluded.  The 
writings  of  '  the  popular  philosophers '  show  this  clearly  enough. 
In  the  nineteenth  century  the  question  has  been  revived,  and  has 
led  to  a  discussion  calling  forth,  from  each  of  the  parties  engaged 
in  it,  abundant  resources  of  historical  learning  and  controversial 
powers. 

It  is  of  the  Romantic  School,  in  the  more  limited  acceptation 
of  the  name,  that  some  account  must  next  be  given.  In  the  first 
decennium  of  the  present  century,  Jena  '  the  Athens  on  the  Saale ' 
(as  it  was  sometimes  called),  was  the  centre  of  a  new  movement 
in  literature  and  philosophy,  which  took  place  during  a  time  of 
national  degradation.  In  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  already 
reviewed  (1770-1800)  literature  had  received  its  new  impulses, 
first,  from  Konigsberg,  where  Kant,  Hamann,  Hippel,  and  Herder 
resided ;  then  from  Strassburg,  in  the  days  when  Herder  and 
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Goethe  met  there,  and,  next,  from  Weimar  (1775-1800) ;  but 
about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Weimar,  though  still 
famous  as  the  residence  of  Wieland,  Herder,  Gk)ethe,  and  Schilleri 
was  surpassed  in  intellectual  activity  and  innovation  by  its 
neighbour,  the  seat  of  learning  on  the  Saale.  The  University 
which,  before  the  time  of  Schiller's  appointment  there,  had  been 
(as  we  have  noticed)  notoriouB  for  the  rudeness  of  the  students, 
had  been  greatly  improved  by  the  liberal  measures  of  Karl 
August  and  his  minister  Gbethe,  and,  during  Schiller's  lifetime, 
literature  was  represented  at  Jena  by  such  men  as  the  brothers 
Schlegel,  Tieck,  and  NovaUs,  and  philosophy  by  Beinhold, 
Fichte,  Wilhelm  Humboldt,  Schelling,  Steffens,  and  HegeL 

Literary  society  lost  dignity,  but  gained  energy  and  freedom, 
when  Jena  was  made  the  centre.  The  meetings  of  poetical  and 
philosophical  men  which  took  place  here  (in  the  elder  SchlegeFs 
house)  were  genial,  and  included  some  amusing  contrasts  of 
character.  There  might  be  seen  Fichte — a  short,  sturdy  figure, 
with  hair  flowing  on  his  shoulders — speaking  imperiously,  '  but 
often  in  urgent  need  of  a  louis  d'or'  (says  Scheir),  and  sometimes 
dressed  '  not  better  than  a  rag-picker '.  No  sharper  contrast  could 
be  seen  than  when  this  philosopher  seated  himself  beside  Wolt- 
xnann,  the  historian,  who  was  almost  a  dandy,  and  wore  a  claret- 
coloured  coat,  with  a  blue  satin  vest  and  spotless  snowy  linen. 
In  rather  later  years  some  romantic  youths,  in  their  endeavour 
'  to  blend  life  with  poetry,'  resolved  to  abjure  the  use  of  tobacco  ; 
but  this  grand  design  was  not  realised  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write.  Then,  on  the  contrary,  one  of  the  cares  of  Wilhelm  von 
Humboldt,  while  he  stayed  at  Jena,  was  to  preserve  his  best  suit 
from  the  taint  of  that  obnoxious  herb.  For  this  purpose  (we 
are  told)  he  generally  wore,  when  he  went  to  spend  an  evening 
with  philosophers,  an  old  and  rusty  coat  '  which  a  barber  wotild 
scorn  to  put  on  his  back'.  Among  the  poetical  men  and  the 
philosophers  who  were  assembled  at  Jena,  there  sometimes  ap- 
peared a  young  man  with  luminous  eyes,  a  round  head,  a  Socratic 
nose,  and  a  projecting  brow.  This  was  Schelling,  who  had 
recently  published  several  essays  containing  the  outlines  of  a  new 
philosophy  of  nature.  Whatever  might  be  its  intrinsic  value,  it 
had  remarkable  power  as  a  stimulant  in  several  departments  of 
study,  changed  the  tone  of  controversy  on  some  religious  questions, 
and  indirectly  favoured  the  more  important  tendencies  of  a  new 
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school  of  poetry.  It  may  be  asserted — but  without  any  attempt 
to  write  precisely — that  each  of  the  systems  of  German  philosophy 
had  an  ascendency  of  about  ten  years.  Kant  ruled  in  1780-90, 
and  Fichte  during  the  next  decennium ;  in  1800-10  ScheUing's 
theories  (or  intuitions)  were  predominant,  and  were  followed  by 
Solger's  teaching.  Hegel's  system  had  to  wait  long  before  it 
gained  (about  1820)  the  predominance  which  it  retained  until 
1830  and  later. 

It  was  about  the  time  (1799)  when  Fichte  left  Jena,  and  when 
'  Schelling  began  to  rule  there,  that  the  Romantic  School  became 
\prominent  in  literature,  and  it  had  assumed  some  importance 
before  Schiller's  death  occurred.  The  times  were  indeed  gloomy 
when  the  enthusiastic  men  we  have  mentioned  were  assembled 
at  Jena,  and  endeavoured  to  foi^t  political  degradation  while 
they  dreamed  of  new  theories  in  philosophy,  or  of  a  new  school 
of  poetry  in  which  s'all  the  picturesque  life  of  the  Middle  Agee 
should  be  restored '. 

There  was  no  true  national  life  in  Germany.  A  disunion 
represented  by  numerous  and  envious  particular  interests  had 
been  an  institution  in  Germany  for  at  least  two  centuries,  and 
how  cotild  its  disastrous  results  be  remedied  in  a  lifetime  ? 
Prussia  had  lost  half  its  territory  ;  a  third  part  of  Germany  was 
reduced  to  a  state  of  vassalage ;  the  slavery  of  the  BhgxnJbw^d  was 
made  more  oppressive  than  ever.  The  great  minister,  Yom 
Stein,  who  had  at  his  heart,  grand  projects  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  nation  from  thraldom,  was  dismissed  from  office.  Napoleon 
L,  in  1807,  ruled,  formally  or  virtually,  over  all  Europe,  excepting 
England  and  Turkey.  His  despotism  was  as  minute  and  petty 
as  it  was  extensive.  Amid  all  his  plans  for  the  final  degiadatiou 
of  Germany,  he  could  find  time  to  wage  warfare  against  Madame 
de  Stael.  Palm,  a  bookseller  at  Ntimbeig,  had  in  his  shop  a  few 
pamphlets  complaining  of  the  Corsican  invaaion  (so  it  should  be 
named,  we  think),  and,  though  he  had  not  sold  a  copy,  he  was 
shot  in  obedience  to  orders  received  directly  from  the  emperor. 
'I  suppose,'  said  Napoleon,  writing  to  his  i^nt,  *you  have 
arrested  the  booksellers  at  Augsburg  and  Nilmberg.  It  is  my 
will  that  they  should  be  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  shot,  and 
within  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.'  Such  political  circum- 
stances might,  at  first  sight,  condemn  the  men  who  were  dreaming 
and  speculating  in  1800-7 ;  but,  in  another  point  of  view,  the 
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despair  of  their  times  might  serye  as  an  apolof;^.  They  mi^ht 
well  look  back  to  past  ages  of  a  national  existence  and  to  such 
freedom  as  was  enjoyed  in  mediseval  times  ;  for  the  present 
condition  of  things  was  intolerable,  and  of  the  future  there  seemed 
to.be  no  hope.  Freedom  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  save  in 
abstract  thought,  or  in  imaginative  literature,  and  into  these  ideal 
regions  men  retreated. 

Goethe,  after  Schiller's  death,  wrote,  to  beguile  care,  first  novels, 
and  then  his  autobiography.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  studied 
aesthetics  and  philology,  while  he  waited  for  an  opportunity  of 
rendering  service  to  the  State.  His  brother  was  arranging  the 
results  of  extensive  explorations  in  tropical  lands.  Schelling 
endeavoured  to  animate  with  a  new  spirit  the  study  of  nature.  >7 
The  brothers  Schlegel  were  engaged  in  the  culture  of '  the  world's  | 
literature,'  and  called  attention  to  the  beauties  of  Spanish,  Old 
French,  and  Hindoo  poetry.  Their  friends  Novalis  and  Tieck 
were  dreaming  of  restoring  to  life  and  of  uniting  with  modem 
ctilture  the  poetry  and  romance  of  the  Hohenstaufen  period. 
Hegel  was  laboriously  planning  the  outlines  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  philosophy.  He  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  conclusion 
of  his  '  Phenomenology  of  the  Mind,'  when  the  thunders  of  the 
French  artillery  were  heard  at  Jena. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  political  circumstances  to  explain  the 
fact  that,  the  men  associated  under  the  name  of  the  Romantic 
School  expressed — ^though  vaguely  and  under  a  disguise  of  fiction 
— the  national  spirit  that,  subsequently,  more  boldly  asserted 
itself  in  the  war  of  liberation.  The  poetical  dreams  and  sesthetic 
theories  of  Tieck  and  the  brothers  Schlegel  were  followed  by  the 
patriotic  orations  of  Fichte  and  the  war-songs  of  Moritz  Amdt 
and  Theodor  Komer.  This  sequence  alone  would  give  some  im- 
portance to  a  school  of  fiction  having  tendencies  that  were  medi- 
aeval but  also  national 

After  all,  it  may  be  asked,  *  what  was  the  Bomantic  School  ? 
What  were  the  leading  notions  of  the  writers  classified  under  that 
name  ? '  The  question  may  well  be  put ;  for  if  literary  historians 
have  ever  been  misty  in  descriptions  of  schools  and  coteries,  they 
have  been  foggy  in  some  of  their  accounts  of  this  Romantic 
School ;  and  yet  it  was  once  something  more  like  a  reality  than 
our  own  English  '  Lake  School,'  a  phantom  created,  some  sixty 
years  ago,  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  of  that  time. 
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The  name  "romantic"  tells  little.  In  German  the  word  has 
not  the  vague  meaning  attached  to  it  in  our  own  language,  bat  is 
used  to  designate  the  literature  of  the  Romance  Langui^iesy  t.e^ 
those  based  on  popular  Latin — the  lingva  Bomana  rusiiea.  In 
recommending  studies  of  this  mediaeval  literature,  A.  W.  Scblegel, 
who  was  a  good  Qreek  scholar,  had  certainly  no  thought  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  study  of  ancient,  classical  literature.  His  chief 
design  was  to  enrich  German  literature  by  ailding  to  its  resources 
his  own  excellent  translations  from  Dante,  CalderoD,  and  Shakes- 
peare. As  to  some  later  tendencies  of  the  Romantic  School,  hi» 
sympathies  were  not  remarkably  earnest.  His  dislike  of '  dry-as- 
dust '  rationalism  was  hearty  ;  but  he  had  neither  Tieck's  love  of 
dreamy  poetry,  nor  the  earnest  religious  mysticism  of  Novalis 
and  Friedrich  SchlegeL  The  latter,  in  his  more  advanced  life, 
was  the  most  earnest  among  all  the  writers  of  his  school 

In  a  later  chapter  may  be  given  more  distinct  notices  of  these 
writers  and  their  associates.  Here  their  main  tendencies  may  be 
noticed  briefly,  and  illustrated  by  a  few  excerpts  firom  their  book&. 
Their  earlier  polemical  writings  were  especially  directed  against 
the  old-fashioned  rationalism  that,  in  their  day,  was  partly 
obsolete,  yet  not  quite  dead  ;  and  here  the  Berlin  '  men  of  light,' 
represented  by  the  conceited  bookseller,  Nicolai,  were  classified 
with  Kotzebue  the  popular  dramatist^  and  other  purveyors  of  low 
literature.  Another  tendency  of  the  Romantic  School  was  a  love 
of  such  mystic,  imaginative  and  dreamy  poetry  as  is  found 
especially  in  Tieck*s  numerous  writings.  As  to  philosophy,  the 
discursive  and  poetic  style  of  Schelling's  early  essays  was  for  the 
school  more  congenial  than  the  later  logic  of  Hegel :  strict, 
systematic  logic  was  not  accordant  with  the  taste  of  this  school 
A  general  tone  of  reverence  as  regards  religion  was  a  conunon 
characteristic  of  several  writers  ;  but  was  especially  observable  in 
Stefifens,  who  at  last  renounced  all  philosophy — so  far  as  it  was 
negative  or  ^  corrosive ' — and  declared  himself  a  Lutheran  believer 
of  the  old  school  With  others,  the  sympathy  with  Catholicism 
commonly  ascribed  to  them,  was  hardly  more  than  an  sosthetic 
predilection  in  favour  of  a  venerable  and  poetic  ritualism.  It  was 
indeed  said,  with  some  fairness,  that "  they  played  with  their  own 
poetical  idea  of  Catholicism  "  ;  but  this  remark  does  not  apply  to 
the  later  years  of  the  younger  Schlegel.  In  his  early  life,  he  had 
unhappily  written  *  Lucinde,'  a  romance  of  loose  tendency  as 
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regards  marriage,  and  his  enemies  would  never  allow  this  one 
fiact  to  be  forgotten.  Yet  there  exists  no  reason  for  doubting  the 
sincerity  of  his  conversion  in  1803,  when  he  declared  himself  a 
Catholic.  It  was,  of  course,  suggested  that  his  aim  then  was  to 
obtain  some  lucrative  appointment ;  but  no  evidence  was  given  to 
show  that  this  was  his  motive.  He  gained  no  appointment  until 
1809,  when  he  went  to  Vienna,  where,  soon  afterwards,  he  was 
patronized  by  Prince  Mettemich.  Men  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  younger  Schlegel,  after  1803,  have  given  evidence  of  the 
serious  change  that  was  then  observed  in  his  personal  conduct,  as 
well  as  in  his  writings  ;  for  example,  in  his  poems  published  in 
1805-6.  In  still  later  years,  he  endeavoured  to  counteract  the 
tendency  of  his  own  early  romance  ('  Lucinde ')  by  writing  (in  his 
^  Philosophy  of  Life ')  a  defence  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  which 
he  regarded  as,  next  to  religion  itself,  the  surest  bond  of  civilized 
society.    In  this  one  belief^  he  agreed  with  HegeL 

Of  other  writers  more  or  less  associated  with  the  Eomantic 
School,    the    following    also  became    members    of  the  R<)man 
Catholic  Church : — Gorres,  the  politician ;  Werner,  the  dramatist ; 
Brentano,  the  novelist;  Adam  MiiUer,  and  Eichendorfif.    The 
elder  Schlegel  was  not  a  Catholic,  though  he  was  fiercely  de- 
nounced as  one  by  Voss.    Of  Tieck  it  was  said,  *  he  must  be  a 
Catholic ' ;  but  we  find  no  direct  evidence  of  his  supposed  con- 
version.   As  a  rule  it  may  be  aflirmed  that  the  devotion  of  the 
Romantic  School  was  mostly  of  a  kind  that  may  be  called 
*  fiesthetic'.    Old  churches,  wayside  shrines,  and  other  portions  of 
religions  symbolism,  were  accepted  as  suitable  materials  for  the 
decoration  of  their  poems  and  romances  ;  but  they  mostly  knew 
little  respecting  the  substance  of  the  faith  commonly  ascribed  to 
them.    Still  it  must  be  remembered,  that  of  all  their  character- 
istics the  two  most  important  were  these  : — a  general  respect  for 
religion,  and  a  sincere  spixit  of  patriotism.    The  latter  trait  was 
more  boldly  pronounced  by  their  followers,  the    men  whose 
writings  and  other  services  led  to  success  in  the  War  of  Liberation. 
A  few  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  the  Romantic  School  may 
now  serve  to  illustrate  our  remarks  respecting  their  chief  charac- 
teristics.   Examples  of  their  polemical  essays  against  rationalism 
are  found  in  the  writings  of  Schelling  and  the  elder  Schlegel 
Their  mysticism  is  seen  especially  in  the  earlier  speculations  of 
Schelling,  and  is  expressed  with  considerable  poetic  power,  in  the 
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imaginative  writings  of  Steffens,  whose  more  serious  convictions 
are  asserted  in  a  remarkable  argument  in  defence  of  Christianitr. 
From  this  essay  a  few  paragraphs  are  given  at  the  close  of  this 
chapter. 

An  ironical  tone  (like  that  of  Socrates  when  talking  with  his 
inferiors)  is  the  grand  characteristic  of  a  genius,  with  regard  to 
any  materials  that  he  may  condescend  to  borrow  from  actual  life, 
or  the  real  world.  This  is  Schlegel's  '  irony '.  Other  critics  have 
called  it  self-conceit. 

The  men  of  the  Earlier  Romantic  School — ^including  the 
brothers  Schlegel,  Wackenroder,  Tieck,  and  Novalis — had  three 
leading  notions.  They  talked  of  uniting  practical  life  with  art 
\  and  poetry,  of  restoring  the  Catholicism  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
of  the  culture  of  a  '  romantic '  school  of  poetry  and  art  Their 
more  important  tendencies  were  called  mediaeval  and  retrogressive, 
in  politics,  as  in  religion  and  literature.  But  their  writings  are 
by  no  means  fully  described  by  such  general  statements  as  these, 
which  must  be  accepted  as  only  prefatory  to  an  analysis. 

It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  that  a  class  of  writers  having 
such  tendencies  as  have  been  mentioned  must  have  excited 
controversy.  The  brothers  Schlegel,  who  were  the  chief  critics 
and  polemical  writers  of  the  school,  began  their  literary  careers 
by  attacking  not  only  the  low  literature  of  their  times  but  also  the 
rationalism  {AufkUtrung)  to  which  we  have  often  referred.  One 
of  the  more  important  facts  in  the  history  of  German  literature  is 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  a  contest  between  rationalism,  in  one 
form  or  another,  and  all  the  tendencies  that  may  (without  any 
implied  censure)  be  included  under  the  title  of  mysticism.  On 
the  former  side,  we  have  clearness  and  simplicity  in  the  few  tenets, 
maintained  as  founded  on  common  sense  ;  *  but  the  clearness/  says 
the  elder  Schlegel,  *  is  gained  mostly  by  an  arbitrary  "  clearing- 
away  '* ; '  or  by  putting  out  of  sight  ideas  that  have  guided  the 
progress  of  mankind.  '  A ufklUrung  [*  cleariug-up ']  is,'  says  Schlegel, 
*  nothing  more  than  Ahkldrung  [a  '  clearing-away ']  of  everything 
in  history,  in  nature,  or  in  man's  conscience  that  cannot  be  very 
readily  explained.'  Rationalism,  he  asserts,  does  not  seek  for 
truth  alone,  but  for  a  supposed  utility  ;  it  makes  a  clear  and 
definite  understanding  the  final  standard  of  truth,  and  dismisses 
as  unworthy  of  notice  all  traditions  and  religious  sentiments 
which,  though  described  as  destitute  of  any  basis  in  reason,  have 
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exerted  a  powerfal  influence  on  the  destinies  of  mankind.  In 
accordance  with  Schlegel's  tendency,  to  assert  the  claims  of  tra- 
dition, of  sentiment,  and  of  imagination  against  the  negations  of 
rationalism,  Steffens  (another  writer  associated  with  the  Romantic 
School)  used  an  argument  that  may  be  mentioned  here  :  *  How,* 
said  he,  *  can  all  the  intuitions  implied  in  the  highest  poetry  of 
all  ages  be  described  as  destitute  of  any  true  basis  ? ' 

Steffens,  most  probably,  borrowed  that  thought  from  Joseph 
VON  ScHELLiNQ,  whose  writings  are  noticed  here  only  with  regaM 
to  their  influence  on  general  literature.  One  fair  example  of 
his  attacks  on  rationalism  is  found  in  an  essay  written  in  1806,  in 
which  he  replies  to  the  accusation  of  Schw&rmerei^  which  had 
been  preferred  against  him  and  his  friends.  The  foreign  word 
SchvoUrmerei  would  not  be  used  here  if  a  true  equivalent  could  be 
found  in  English  to  express  at  once  the  two  notions  of  fanaticism 
and  proselytism.  ScheUing  clearly  explains  the  sense  in  which 
he  uses  the  word  : — *  The  blindest  of  all  fanatics,'  says  he,  *  are 
those  whose  zeal  is  purely  negative.  All  that  is  truly  positive 
occupies  the  mind  and  gives  satisfaction  ;  but  men  whose  zeal  is 
destructive  find  a  vacancy  in  their  own  minds,  and,  therefore, 
must  seek  beyond  themselves  for  objects  on  which  they  can 
employ  their  powers.  Thus  certain  zealots  for  enlightenment 
may  be  described.  What  do  they  want  ?  .  .  .  .  Generally 
speaking,  nothing  positive ;  they  would  only  clear  away  [or 
destroy]  all  such  things  as  religious  superstition,  with  its  monas- 
teries and  its  images  of  saints.  But  what  follows  when  the 
convents,  with  all  their  absurdities,  have  been  put  out  of  the  way 
and  have  disappeared?  The  "enlightened"  will  then  be  left 
standing  idle,  and  there  will  remain  nothing  better  for  them 
than  that  some  detachment  from  their  company  should  sacrifice 
itself  for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Let  them  turn  themselves  into 
monks  or  saints,  or  something  of  that  kind,  so  that  there  may  be 
left  for  their  friends  something  stiU  to  be  destroyed.' 

Schelling  then  goes  on,  rather  vaguely,  to  confound  extreme 
rationalists  with  iconoclasts  and  leaders  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  then  more  fairly  describes  the  arguments 
of  his  opponents  as  based  on  an  exaggeration  of  some  commonly 
accepted  principles.  *Who  would  not,'  he  says,  'honour  the 
modest  self-limitation  of  an  honest  mind  that  finds  in  itself  no 
calling  to  attempt  any  systematic  study  of  things,  but  rests 
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quietly  in  its  own  moral  conTictions — such  convictions  as  thai 
the  man  who  acts  righteously  has  the  Divine  approbation ;  that 
the  essence  of  all  religions  is  included  in  morality,  and  that  a 
plain,  practical  man  may  leave  further  study  uncared  for  t  *  But 
a  man  now  comes  forward  with  the  reputation  of  a  philoeopha ; 
a  man  distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  common  people  to  whom 
he  preaches  their  own  doctrine,  adding,  however,  his  new  com- 
mentary. This  is  to  the  effect  that,  if  we  think  of  the  Supreme 
Being  as  more  than  the  general  idea  of  a  universal  moral  law,  we 
must  be  suspected  as  superstitious  men  or  as  idolaters.  Can  it  be 
wondered  at  if  the  people,  with  all  their  good  humour,  call  out  to 
such  a  teacher,  '^  Hold  your  tongue  and  come  down  ;  you  are  a 
miserable  comforter,  and  know  no  more  about  it  than  we  do, 
though  you  thus  exalt  yourself^  and  your  discourse  makes  a  noise 
like  the  waves  of  the  sea  "  ? ' 

The  above  passages  may  serve  as  examples  of  Schelling's 
declamatory  power.  But  it  was  by  his  philosophy  of  nature  and 
by  the  imaginative  style  of  his  lectures  on  that  subject  that  he 
led  young  romantic  writers  into  the  recesses  of  poetical  mysticism. 
Nature  and  the  Mind,  said  Schelling,  are  in  their  essence  one. 
In  Nature  ideas  are  divided  and  become  external  and  visible  ;  in 
the  Mind  they  return  to  union.  The  processes  of  Nature  are  so 
many  ascending  steps  by  which  the  Mind  escapes  from  its  subjec- 
tion to  external  laws,  recqgmses  itself,  and  becomes  conscious  of 
its  own  freedom.  Every  phenomenon  in  Nature  is  the  incorpo- 
ration of  an  idea.  These  doctrines,  vaguely  conceived  by  im- 
aginative young  men,  led  them  to  write  as  interpreters  of  a 
meaning  concealed  and  revealed  by  the  symbols  of  the  external 
world.  They  gave,  in  their  romantic  storiefl^  sentiments  and 
thoughts  to  landscapes,  heard  tales  of  wonder  told  by  running 
brooks  and  waterfalls,  and  described,  or  implied,  reciprocal 
relations  existing  between  man  and  the  surroimding  world. 

That  Schelling's  doctrine  may  be  fairly  stated,  we  quote  a  few 
passages  from  a  dialogue  (written  in  1816-17)  on  *  The  Connection 
of  Nature  with  the  World  of  Spirits  \  It  was,  afterwards,  entitled 
'  Clara,'  and  was  published  separately  in  1862.  The  following 
passage  shows  that  Schelling  could  view  as  credible  the  virtues 
ascribed  to  holy  places  and  pilgrimages  : — 

*  There  is  a  peculiar  and  mysterious  power  *  (said  the  physician) 
'  that  dwells  concealed  in  a  locality.    Certain  tenets  or  views  of 
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ihe'world  are  found  indigenons  in  certain  defined  localities,  and 
not  only  on  large  continents  (as  in  the  East)  bnt  in  small  districts 
and  such  as  lie  in  the  midst  of  regions  inhabited  by  people  of  an 
alien  creed.  .  .  .  Were  not  the  ancient  oracles  confined  to  certain 
places  ?  And  may  we  not  thence  infer  generally,  that  locality,  in 
its  relations  with  the  higher  [spiritual]  life,  is  not  such  an 
indifferent  thing  as  has  been  commonly  supposed  V 

The  writer  of  the  dialogue  then  proceeds  to  state  his  belief  of  a 
doctrine  implied  in  a  thousand  superstitions,  and  often  expressed, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  poetiy : — '  How  often  should  we  be 
surprised  to  find  (if  we  had  not  the  confirmed  habit  of  seeing  only 
outward  things)  that  the  circumstances  which  we  mistake  for 
causes  are  merely  means  and  conditions,  and  that — while  we  are 
little  thinking  of  it — spirits  are  active  around  us,  and  ready  to 
lead  us,  either  to  good  or  evil,  .  .  .  according  as  we  yield  t9  the 
influence  of  one  or  the  other.  '  May  it  not  be  assumed,'  says 
Clara, '  that  the  souls  of  the  men  who  have  long  had  reverence 
paid  to  them  in  certain  districts  may,  through  the  magic  influence 
of  faith,  actually  become  the  Quardian  Spirits  of  those  localities  ? 
I  speak  of  the  men  who  first  brought  into  these  forests  the  light 
of  the  faith,  who  first  planted  vines  on  these  hills  and  com  in 
these  valleys,  and  who  were  thus  the  authors  of  a  more  humanised 
life  in  regions  previously  wild  and  almost  inaccessible — \a  it  not 
natural,  I  say,  that  they  should  retain  a  permanent  interest  in  the 
district  which  they  brought  to  a  state  of  culture  and  in  the  people 
whom  they  led  to  union  in  one  faith )' 

Schelling  accepted,  as  we  have  seen,  the  intuitions  of  poetry 
and  even  the  general  doctrine  implied  in  some  old  Catholic 
legends  of  saints.  But  he  did  far  more  than  this.  He  asserted, 
in  its  widest  generalisation,  the  theory  of  a  sympathy  of  the  Mind 
with  nature — a  union  which  he  describes  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : — '  0  Springtime,'  the  season  of  aspiration  !  with  what 
delight  in  life  thou  fillest  the  heart  1  On  one  side,  the  spiritual 
world  is  attracting  us,  and  we  feel  assured  that  only  in  its  closest 
bond  of  union  can  our  true  happiness  be  found.  On  the  other 
hand,  Nature,  with  her  thousandfold  witcheries,  calls  back  our 
heart  and  our  senses  to  her  own  external  life.  It  is  hard  that 
neither  the  internal  nor  the  external  can  fully  satisfy  our  desirer, 
and  that  the  souls  in  which  the  two  are  united  are  so  few.  .... 
A  life  purely  spiritual  cannot  satisfy  us  ;  there  is  something  in  us 
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that  has  a  longing  for  reality.  ...  As  the  thoughts  of  the  artiit 
can  find  no  rest  until  he  has  embodied  them  in  an  external  repre- 
sentation*; as  the  man  of  genius,  when  inspired  by  an  ideal, 
strives  either  to  find  it,  or  to  reveal  it  in  a  bodily  form  ;  so  the 
object  of  all  our  aspiration  is  to  find  in  the  perfect  material  the 
counterpart  and  the  reflection  of  the  perfect  spiritual.'  ...  *  It  is 
the  Springtime  that  has  awakened  in  me  this  blossoming  of 
thoughts  and  hopes.  I  see  it  clearly,  and  feel  it  deeply. — ^We  are 
the  children  of  Nature ;  we  belong  to  her  by  our  birth,  and 
we  can  never  be  wholly  separated  from  her,  and  if  Nature  does 
not  belong  to  God  we  also  cannot  belong  to  Him.  .  .  .  Not  we 
alone  aspire  ;  but  all  Nature  longs  to  return  to  the  Source  of  her 
existence.  True,  she  is  now  made  subject  to  the  law  of  exter- 
nality. .  .  .  But  this  firm  structure  of  the  world  will,  at  last,  be 
resolved  into  a  spiritual  life.  .  .  .  The  divine  fire  that  now  lies 
imprisoned  there  will  finally  prevail,  and  will  consume  all  that 
now  exists  only  by  means  of  a  repression  of  Nature's  true  inner 
Hfe.' 

The  negative  character  of  the  later  school  of  German  philo- 
sophy, and  its  tendency  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  reli^on, 
were  not  made  apparent  in  these  earlier  speculations.  They 
might  serve  rather  to  encourage  superstition  than  to  spread  un- 
belief. The  passages  that  have  been  quoted  are  not  selections 
made  to  represent  only  the  earlier  doctrines  of  one  speculative 
writer.  Numerous  passages  might  be  referred  to  in  the  writin;^ 
of  Meyer,  Schubert,  and  others,  to  show  how  prevalent  was  the 
doctrine  expounded  by  Schelling,  and  how  deeply  rooted  was  the 
mysticism  expressed  in  some  fictions  of  the  Romantic  SchooL 

*  There  is  in  Nature  an  ascending  metempsychosis,'  says  Schu- 
bert, *  and  an  aspiration  that  man  alone  can  fulfil'  It  is  with  a 
reference  to  this  view  of  his  own  doctrine  that  Schelling  says, 
'Teach  a  man  what  he  is  [as  the  minister  and  interpreter  of 
Nature],  and  he  will  be  what  he  ought  to  be '. 

For  further  examples  of  the  influence  of  speculation  on  imagina- 
tive literature  we  refer  to  the  writings  of  one  of  Schelling's  friends 
and  disciples — Heinrigh  Steppens,  a  Norwegian,  who  was  bom 
in  1773  and  died  in  1846.  He  was  a  man  of  versatile  talents, 
and  wrote,  beside  several  scientific  works  to  which  we  can  only 
refer,  a  series  of  imaginative  stories,  including  'Walseth  and 
Leith,'  *  The  Four  Norwegians,'  and  *  Malcolm '.    They  are  defec- 
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tive  as  works  of  art,  but  may  be  commended  for  tbeir  orignality 
and  religions  sentiment.  As  an  example  of  this  writer's  powers 
in  blending  picturesque  descriptions  with  mystical  and  highly 
imaginative  reveries,  we  may  notice  an  essay  on  the  sources  &om 
ivhich  old  Scandinavian  and  other  popular  legends  were  derived. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  some  remnants  of  superstitious  legends  found 
in  the  more  lonely  and  romantic  districts  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way : — 

'  Tame  scenery  and  tame  ayiimals,  cultivated  fields,  and  educated 
minds,  orderly,  rectangular  streets,  and  logical  notions,  are  natu- 
rally found  together,  while,  if  we  would  discover  any  relics  of  the 
wild  and  beautiful  fantasies  of  early  times,  we  must  turn  aside 
from  the  abodes  of  civilisation,  and  wander  among  uncultured 
mountains  and  secluded  valleys.  These  old  legends  arose  in  the 
days  when  rude  Nature  in  her  primeval  mystery  lay  all  around 
the  haunts  of  men,  while  her  phenomena  sometimes  excited 
terrors,  and  at  other  times  inspired  delight  Well  might  our 
ancestors,  who  had  to  contend  for  existence  with  the  vast  powers 
of  nature,  conceive  of  such  adventures  as  combats  with  giants  and 
genii  ;  for  such  tales,  indeed,  were  symbols  of  the  condition  of 
human  society.  The  unmeasured  forests  wore  a  threatening  aspect, 
and  the  wild  animals  which  came  out  from  their  gloomy  recesses 
sometimes  seemed  to  be  united  in  a  league  against  mankind ;  rocks 
impended  over  the  traveller  in  the  narrow  valley  ;  loud  waterfalls, 
with  voices  of  thunder,  proclaimed  the  power  of  nature,  and  few 
and  feeble  were  the  contrivances  of  art  to  relieve  the  gloom  and 
mystery  of  long  and  stormy  nights  in  winter.  .  .  .  Such  were 
the  external  circumstances  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  romantic 
imagination  ;  and  we  may  also  observe  that  the  feelings  of  men, 
not  yet  softened  and  relaxed  by  ease  and  indulgence,  were  more 
intense  in  hope,  or  fear,  or  joy,  than  we  can  expect  to  find  them 
in  highly-civilised  society.  But  with  stem  and  strong  feelingt^, 
our  Scandinavian  ancestors  united  some  gentle  virtues.  Resigna- 
tion to  want  and  suffering  was  often  found  connected  with  courage 
and  energy  in  the  hour  of  peril.  .  .  . 

'  Amid  my  researches  in  natural  history,  I  had  always  a  great 
curiosity  in  exploring  what  I  may  call  the  physiognomy  of  the 
legends  of  various  districts,  or,  in  other  words,  the  resemblance 
which  these  legends  bear  to  the  natural  scenery  amid  which  they 
had  their  birth.    Various  districts  are  niau-ked  by  the  prevalence 
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of  variotifl  kinds  of  plants  and  grasses ;  granite,  limestone,  and 
other  rocks  give  peculiar  formations  to  chasms,  hills,  and  valleys, 
and  these  distinctions  affect  the  varieties  of  trees.  The  effects  of 
light  and  shade  in  the  morning  and  the  evening,  the  aspects  of 
waters,  and  tones  of  waterfalls,  are  various  in  various  diBtrict& 
And,  as  I  have  often  imagined,  the  natural  characteristics  of  a 
district  may  be  recognised  in  its  legends.  .  .  . 

'  Seeland,  the  island-home  of  my  childhood,  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
level  country,  and  only  here  and  there  hilly ;  but  in  some  parts 
it  can  show  prospects  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  hills  are  rounded 
with  an  indescribable  gracefulness  ;  there  is  a  charm  in  the  fresh 
greenness  of  the  pastures ;  the  beech-woods  have  an  imposing 
and  venerable  aspect ;  the  sea  winds  its  arms  about  amid  the 
verdure  of  these  woodland  solitudes,  and  lakes  of  silver  brightness 
lie  encircled  by  graceful  trees.  The  leaves  rustling,  brooks 
murmuring,  the  sounds  of  many  insects,  the  plaintive  notes  of 
birds,  and  the  gentle  plashing  of  waves  upon  the  lonely  shore, 
are  the  only  soimds  which  hreak  the  silence.  While  I  write  of 
such  a  scene,  I  feel  a  longing  to  return  to  the  quiet  home  of  my 
childhood.  In  such  a  solitude  I  have  sometimes  felt  as  if  I  had 
approached  the  sacred  resting-place  of  one  of  the  old  northern 
deities,  and  have  almost  feared  lest  I  should  disturb  his  long 
sleep.  Here  is  the  hiding-place  of  the  old  legends,  and  in  such  a 
solitude  we  still  may  feel  their  power.  When  twilight  gathers 
over  woods,  lakes,  and  pastures,  we  may  see  once  more  the 
phantom-ships,  guided  by  departed  spirits  of  the  olden  times, 
sailing  among  the  green  islands ;  we  may  hear  the  melancholy 
dirges  for  fallen  heroes,  or  the  plaintive  song  of  the  forsaken 
maid ;  and  when  the  storm  is  bending  all  the  boughs  of  the  beech- 
wood,  we  may  hear,  blended  in  the  gale,  the  loud  cries  of  the 
wild  huntsman  and  his  followers.' 

It  has  been  said,  respecting  several  associates  of  the  Romantic 
School,  that  their  religious  belief  was  vague  and  imaginative, 
and  this  is  especially  true  as  regards  their  supposed  tendency  to 
Catholicism  ;  for  they  did  not  accept  that  one  idea  of  the  Church 
of  which  all  the  parts  of  its  system  are  inevitable  developments. 
But  it  should  be  noticed  also,  that  the  general  religious  tendency 
of  the  school,  however  vague,  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the 
acceptance  of  Christianity.  They  did  not  like  Nicolai  make  their 
own  common-place  egoism  their  sole  standard  of  judgment ;  but 
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unlike  Nicolai  retained  enough  modeetj  to  leare  open  the 
question:  ''Can  that  which  is  znysterioiu  he  truef  To  this 
question  the  hiter  writings  of  Steffens  supply  an  answer  that 
deserves  some  notice.  The  mysticism  so-called  that  led  Friedrich 
Schlegel  and  others  to  Catholicism,  led  Steffens  hack  to  the 
liutheran  Church,  from  which  he  had  wandered  away,  to  find 
light  from  heaven  in  geology  and  other  parts  of  physical  science. 
He  describes  the  process  of  his  conversion  in  an  interesting  hook 
entitled,  'How  I  became  a  Lutheran  once  more';  especially  in 
Bome  passages  containing  a  remarkable  argument  in  defence  of 
Christianity. 

Despite  all  the  progress  of  science,  says  Steffens,  an  obscure 
belief  in  the  supernatural  underlies  all  our  clearer  notions,  in- 
duced from  observations  respecting  only  the  ordinary  course  of 
events.  That  supernatural  powers,  latent,  as  regards  our  ordinary 
experience,  may  exist,  and  may  display  themselves  occasionally, 
as  the  causes  of  extraordinary  events — this  has  been  the  common 
belief  of  men  in  all  ages.  Thus  in  heathenism,  in  times  of  great 
distress  or  moral  disorder,  men  have  dreaded,  lest  'the  gods' 
should  excite  or  permit  an  insurrection  of  infernal  powers  against 
the  welfare  of  human  society ;  and  coincidences  have  sometimes 
seemed  to  afford  just  occasions  for  such  fears.  Obviously,  the 
vague  belief  existing  as  the  ground  of  that  fear  may  lead  to  gross 
credulity  and  superstition,  and  so  may  disturb  both  the  progress 
of  science  and  the  order  of  society.  It  is,  therefore,  desirable 
that  such  a  belief,  if  it  cannot  be  annulled,  should  be  confined 
within  its  proper  sphere ;  in  other  words,  should  refer  only  to 
such  events  as  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  ordinary  experience. 
This  experience,  founded  on  acquaintance  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  and  most  valuable  in  its  way,  does  not  warrant 
us  in  afi&rming  that  such  laws  of  nature  as  we  know  are  absolute 
and  supreme.  Where  our  own  reasonings  are  confronted  with  an 
event,  for  which  our  limited  experience  can  assign  no  adequate 
cause,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  as  the  cause  of  the  event  itself 
is  for  us  mysterious,  so  the  circumstances  attending  that  event 
may  be  also  mysterious. 

In  my  own  scientific  researches,  says  Steffens,  I  accept  as  facts 
only  such  results  of  observation  as  have  been  tested  again  and  again  by 
experience.  To  car  caution  and  perseverance,  in  thus  going  on,  slowly 
and  safely,  along  the  way  of  experience,  we  owe  our  modem  progress 
in  the  physical  sciences.    I  respect  that  cautious,  inductive  method, 
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though  I  say  also,  it  has  its  own  ineritable  boondaiy  ;  it  is  ooii«ni«d 
only  with  the  habitual  coarse  of  ordinaiy  events.  But  ar^  we  not 
urged  onward,  to  conceive  the  idea  of  an  absolute  power,  one  for  whoee 
purposes  the  laws  of  nature  are  not  laws,  but  modes  of  action^  means, 
and  means  that  may  be  changed  at  his  will  f  In  science,  we  waive 
this  question,  and  here  we  are  right ;  but  our  waiving  the  questum  does 
not  dismiss  the  thought  by  which  the  question  is  suggested.  The 
idea  remains  firmly  rooted  in  the  mind.  The  man  ready  to  accept 
every  vagne  tale  of  wonder  is  rightly  called  a  man  of  weak  understand- 
ing ;  but  may  we  not  also  fairly  describe  as  presumptuous  a  denial  of 
everything  that  surpasses  the  bounds  of  our  understanding  f  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  come  to  these  conclusions — (1)  That  the  greatest 
caution  is  required  before  we  accept  as  facts  alleged  manifestations  of 
supernatural  power ;  (2)  That  it  is  hasty  to  reject  indiscriminately  all 
grounds  for  belief  in  facts  of  a  supernatural  order.  This  belief  has 
been  common  to  mankind  in  all  ages.  It  may  be  suggested,  that  all 
nations  have  also  had  their  poetry  and  mythology.  Well ;  I  am  not 
disposed  to  admit  that  the  essence  of  poetry  itself,  which  has  er^y- 
where  a  mysterious  charm,  is  something  to  be  defined  as  abeolutely 
false.  We  cannot  destroy  faith  in  the  supematuraL  Driven  from  one 
place,  it  will  reappear  in  another.  It  might  be  better  to  find  for  it  a 
safe  home,  a  proper  sphere  ;  and  this  home,  I  would  suggest,  ia  found 
in  Christianity.  Here  it  will  not  disturb  the  course  of  our  scientific 
studies.  In  these  studies  we  are  defining  processes  and  results  as  they 
are  observed  in  the  habitual  course  of  nature.  We  are  not  attempting 
to  define  the  facts  that  could,  or  could  not,  occur  at  a  crisia  in  the 
moral  universe,  when  the  foundations  of  a  new,  spiritual  creation  were 
laid.  Miracles  were  then  surely  not  out  of  keeping,  when  they  attended 
and  followed  such  events  as  the  death  and  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
We  are  not  apologizing  for  any  weak  credulity,  or  for  any  ready  accept, 
ance  of  any  alleged  miracles,  when  we  say,  let  those  which  we  accept 
remain  associated  with  the  truths  of  revealed  religion. 

Such  were  some  of  the  arguments  by  which  Steffena  stroTe  to 
reconcile  the  supposed  antagonism  of  Christianity  and  modem 
science. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
SEVENTH  PERIOD,    1770-1880. 

THB  ROMANTIC  SCHOOL  {CwiiMneli. 

The  Ea^blieb  Romatjtfic  School  included  the  brothers  Schlegel 
(as  critics),  Wackenroder,  an  enthusiastic  writer  on  art,  Tieck, 
the  poet  of  the  school,  and  Novalis,  who  was  called  its  '  prophet  \ 
The  Later  Romantic  School  is  represented  by  Fouque,  Amim, 
ClemeuB  Brentano,  and  Eichendorff :  all  writers  of  romances  in 
prose. 

The  writings  of  the  brothers  Schlegel  served  greatly  to  extend 
the  cidture  of  universal  literature  which  Herder  had  introduced. 
The  elder  brother,  AuausT  Wilhelm  von  Schlegel  (1767- 
1846),  first  acquired  fame  by  some  specimens  of  a  '  Translation  of 
Dante,'  and,  soon  afterwards,  commenced  a  *  Translation  of  Shak- 
speare  \  At  Jena  he  was  united  with  his  brother  in  the  production 
of  a  critical  journal,  '  The  Athenseum '  (1798),  and  in  writing  a 
series  of  'Characteristics  and  Critiques'  (1801).  He  issued  a 
translation  of  'Calderon's  Dramas'  in  1803,  and  'Garlands  of 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  Poetry,'  in  1804.  His  Lectures 
on  Dramatic  Art  and  Literature  were  given  in  Vienna  in  1808. 
Subsequently  he  devoted  his  studies  with  enthusiasm  to  Oriental^ 
and  especially  Sanscrit,  literature. 

In  all  these  writings  August  von  Schlegel  displayed  a  mind  en- 
dowed rather  with  comprehensive  intelligence  than  with  original 
creative  genius.  He  was  a  genial  interpreter  or  translator,  and, 
when  prejudice  did  not  obscure  his  views,  an  excellent  critic,  as 
may  be  seen  in  his  reviews  of  several  of  Goethe's  poems.  As  we 
have  already  said,  the  merits  of  Madame  de  Stael's  work  on  Ger- 
man Literature  must  be  partly  ascribed  to  her  friend,  A  von 
SchlegeL    His  poems  are  by  no  means  deficient  in  elegant  diction, 
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but  may  be  thus  briefly  referred  to  ;  as  they  are  not  remarkable 
for  originality.  'Ion,'  a  drama  written  by  the  elder  Scblegel, 
was  a  failure,  like  the  tragedy  of  *  Alarcoe,'  written  by  his  brother. 
Qoethe,  as  director  of  the  Weimar  theatre,  had  long  ruled  there 
with  success,  but  his  authority  was  defied  when  he  introduced 
'  Alarcos '  on  the  stage.  The  play  was  received  with  derision,  and 
Goethe's  loud  and  commanding  call — '  No  laughing  there  ! ' — was 
quite  ineffectual  The  chief  innovation  in  the  elder  ScU^el^s 
criticism  is  indicated  by  the  facts  that  he  lavished  enthusiastic 
praises  on  Calderon  and  depreciated  MoliSre.  A  partial  transla- 
tion of  Shakspeare  must  be  named  as  one  of  the  best  services 
rendered  to  literature  by  A.  W.  von  Schlegel,  who  translated 
seventeen  plays.  The  work  was  completed  under  Tieck's  editor- 
ship. 

August  von  Schlegel  received,  during  the  earlier  years  of  his 
career,  considerable  literary  assistance  from  his  wife,  Caroline 
(1763-1809),  whose  correspondence  (first  published  in  1871}  is  an 
interesting  contribution  to  the  Hterary  history  of  her  times.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  theologian  MichaeHs.  After  her  marriage 
with  ^Jchlegel  she  often  presided  over  social  and  literary  reunions 
at  Jena,  and  wrote  both  criticism  and  controversy.  In  the  latter 
she  ventured  to  attack  Schiller,  and  described  his  character  as 
*  too  pathetic '.  Her  union  with  A.  von  Schlegel  was  terminated 
by  an  amicable  divorce,  and  she  afterwards  married  the  philo- 
sopher Schelling,  who  was  twelve  years  younger  than  herself^ 

Earl  Wilhslm  Friedrigh  von  Schleoel,  the  younger 
brother  (1772-1829),  gained  a  reputation  by  a  '  History  of  the 
Poetry  of  the  Qreeks  and  the  Romans,'  1798,  and  in  the  following 
year  wrote  the  notorious  romance  'Lucinde,'  the  tendency  of 
which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  institution  of  marriage.  This 
publication,  which  brought  great  discredit  on  the  Bomantic  School, 
should  not  be  mentioned  as  representative  of  the  general  tendency 
of  other  writers  associated  with  that  school  In  1808,  Friedrich 
von  Schlegel  went  over  to  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  and,  subse- 
quently, his  lectures  and  writings  defended  more  or  less  directly 
the  faith  which  he  had  embraced. 

His  views  in  favour  of  Catholicism  may  be  found  in  his  treatise 
'  On  the  Wisdom  of  the  Hindoos,'  as  well  as  in  his  lectures  on  the 
'Histoiy  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Literature'.  His  lectures  on 
the  'Philosophy  of  Life,'  and  others  on  the  'Philosophy  of  History,' 
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-were  delivered  in  Vienna  in  the  yean  1827-8.  He  died  in  1829. 
Ab  his  best  works,  the  lectures  on  the  '  History  of  Ancient  and 
Modem  Literature'  (1811-12)  merit  high  commendation.  Here 
literatore  is  studied  in  connection  with  the  social  and  religions 
institutions  of  various  nations  and  periods.  The  history  of  the 
'world  of  books  is  thus  represented  as  no  pedantic  study,  but  as 
one  intimately  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  humanity. 
Friedrich  Schl^  is  the  founder  of  Uterary  history  in  the  higher     y 


T%e  first  and  second  lectures  are  devoted  to  Grecian  poetry, 
history,  and  philosophy ;  but  the  historian,  instead  of  giving  a 
dear  view  o£  these  rich  departments  of  ancient  literature,  wanders 
into  digressions  on  religious  and  other  topics.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  lectures,  the  imitative  character  of  Boman  poetry  is  exposed, 
.and  the  oratory  and  the  histiMical  writings  of  the  Romans  are 
described  as  the  most  favourable  exhibitions  of  their  infeellectual 
character.  The  fifth  lecture  gives  an  account  of  the  ancient  litera- 
ture of  the  Hindoos.  The  seventh  and  eighth  describe  tiie 
poetry  of  ^e  Germans  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  ninth  the 
progress  of  Italian  literature  during  the  same  time.  In4he  tenth 
lecture  ScUegel  proceeds  to  place  in  contrast  with  each  other  the 
poetry  of  Catholic  countries  and  the  imaginative  works  produced 
after  the  Reformation.  He  praises  very  highly  Calderon  and 
damoens,  and  ascribes  the  wealtfi  of  poetical  genius  found  in 
•Spenser  and  Shakspeare  to  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  laith 
still  remaining  in  England  during  the  Elizabethan  age.  Here 
facts  apparently  fjEivourable  to  the  author's  general  theory  are  ex- 
aggerated as  to  their  importance ;  as  elsewhere,  when  he  ascribes 
the  French  Revolution  to  the  theories  of  rationalists,  and  neglects 
to  describe  fedrly  their  Instorical  antecedents.  On  the  whole,  it 
may  be  said  that  these  lectures  contain  abundant  proo&  of  the 
writer's  great  capacity  and  extensive  learning.  Their  style  is 
good,  but  as  to  their  predominant  tone,  these  lectures  are  almost 
too  calm  and  equable.  Friedrich  Schlegel's  poems  can  hardly 
be  described  as  original  or  powerful  The  epic  'Roland'  and 
the  tragedy  '  Alarcos '  are,  however,  far  inferior  to  his  lyrical 
poems,  which  include  some  genial  expressions  of  national  en- 
thusiasm. It  should  not  be  foigotten  that  the  Schlegels  and  their 
associates,  with  all  their  eccentricities,  gave  new  interest  and  a 
national  tendency  to  literary  history. 
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It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  the  literary  aasociatea  of  thie 
Schlegels  borrowed  ideas  from  them.  On  the  contrary,  with 
regard  to  the  depth  and  sincerity  of  his  conyictions,  the  author  of 
the  medisBval  romance  Heinrich  von  Ofterdingen  might  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged.  The  tendencies 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter  were  all  nnited  in  this  yonng 
author,  who  called  himself  Novalis,  though  his  proper  name  was 
Friedrioh  von  Habdbnbero.     He.  was  bom  in  1773.     After 

I  residing  for  some  time  at  Jena,  he  went  through  a  coarse  of  study 
in  the  mining-school  at  Freiberg,  and  prepared  himself  fat  the 
duties  of  practical  life.  He  was  hardly  thirty  years  old  when  he 
died.  His  mind,  like  his  physical  constitution,  was  sensitive  and 
delicate,  and  it  may  be  said  that  his  life  in  this  world  was  mostly 
spent  in  meditation  on  another  world.  In  theory,  he  was  devoted 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  he  de* 
scribed  that  Church  as  the  only  centre  from  which  a  religions  life 
could  diflPase  its  influence  through  society.  To  find  peace  for 
nations  as  well  as  for  individuals,  we  must  return,  he  said,  to 
mediaeval  institutions. 

The  poetry  written  by  Novalis  belongs  only  in  part  to  the  school 
of  which  he  was  styled  '  the  prophet  ^  Several  of  his  hymns 
should  be  noticed  as  true  and  melodious  expressions  of  pious 
feeling,  and  they  are  perfectly  free  from  sectarian  narrowness^ 

^His  hymns  are  pietistic  On  one  occasion,  his  father — pleased  by 
a  hymn  sung  in  an  evangelical  chapel — ^was  surprised  to  find  that 
his  son  was  the  author. 

Let  me  have  bat  Him — 

Then,  while  He  is  mine, 
"While  my  heart  no  other  love, 
Jesu  1  knows  but  thine, 
Hence,  away  all  thoughts  of  worldly  woe  t 
Love,  and  joy,  and  peace,  are  all  I  know. 

Let  me  have  but  Him — 

Leaving  all  below, 
Following  where  he  leads  me  on, 
With  my  Lord  I  go. 
Let  the  world  a  smoother  road  display, 
Jesu  1  from  thy  path  I  ne'er  will  stray. 

Let  me  have  but  Him — - 
Then,  when  death  is  near, 
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Hell  be  nearer,  who  for  me 
Shed  his  life-blood  dear ; 
All  its  precious,  healings  soothing  power 
I  shall  know,  and  feel,  in  life's  last  hoar. 

One  idea — ^the  conseciation  of  art  to  the  service  of  religion — 
xaay  be  said  to  be  the  substance  of  all  the  tales  and  essays  written 
by  another  enthusiast,  Wilhelm  Heinrich  Wagkenroder,  who, 
like  Novalis,  died  at  a  premature  age. 

The  romantic  and  enthusiastic  students  associated  with  the 
Schlegels  at  Jena  (in  1799-1800)  believed  that  they  had  found  a 
great  poet  in  Ludwio  Tieck.  He  was  bom  at  Berlin  in  1773, 
and  studied  at  GSttingen  and  Erlangen.  His  early  writings  gave 
proof  of  an  exuberant  imaginative  power  and  of  some  depth  of 
feeling,  but  expressed  also  a  dislike  of  restraint  that  made  him 
too  ready  to  accept  Friedrich  Schlegel's  doctrine  of  art  and  poetry. 
A  neglect  of  classical  forms  might,  it  was  said,  be  regarded  as  a 
proof  of  original  genius.  Accepting  this  teaching,  Tieck  deve- 
loped in  his  (so-called)  dramas,  Genoveva  and  Kaiser  OctavianuSf 
the  principles  advocated  by  the  Bomantic  School 

If  his  physical  health  had  befriended  his  genius,  Tieck  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  known  as  one  of  the  greatest  actors  of  his 
times.  His  powers  of  poetic  improvisation  were  extraordinary, 
and,  even  in  his  later  years,  his  reading  of  dramatic  poetry  could 
hold  the  attention  of  his  audience  as  if  they  were  bound  by  a  spelL 
*  When  he  read,'  says  Eckermann — ^referring  to  Tieck's  reading  of 
Qoethe's  Clavigo — *  it  seemed  as  if  I  heard  it  from  the  stage,  only 
better  ;  every  character  and  situation  was  more  perfectly  felt ;  it 
produced  the  impression  of  a  theatrical  representation  in  which 
each  part  is  well  performed.'  Steffens  tells  how  Tieck  could,  for 
the  amusement  of  his  select  friends,  extemporise  and  perform,  as 
a  solo,  a  farce  introducing  half  a  dozen  characters,  and  including 
as  their  chief  an  ourang-outang.  The  last-named  character  was 
represented  as  a  sentimental  admirer  of  Kotzebue's  dramas. 

The  extreme  versatility  which  his  friends  admired  was  un- 
£Btvourable  to  the  artistic  culture  of  Tieck's  talents.  Studies  of 
old  German  literature  and  of  the  English  Elizabethan  drama,  the 
assistance  given  in  a  translation  of  Shakspeare,  and  numerous 
contributions  to  poetical  and  dramatic  criticism,  must  all  be  added 
to  a  long  list  of  works  of  fiction,  in  order  to  represent  the  literary 
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industry  of  Tieck  dnring  a  career  which  was  freqnentiy  inter- 
rupted hy  a  painful  physical  malady.    He  died  in  1853. 

Variety  without  harmony  is  the  general  impression  left  after 
reading  many  of  TiecVs  poems  and  prose-fictions.    In  his  early 
life  he  derived  from  his  study  of  Wackenroder^s  tales  an  im- 
pression that  art  and  literature  should  he  more  than  playthings 
for  adult  children.    Thus  he  wrote  (in  1799)  of  '  The  Seductiye 
Character  of  Art': — 'Surely  it  is  a  nohle  endeavour  in  man  to 
create  a  work  of  art,  transcending  all  the  low  and  common  utilitieB 
of  life — a  work  independent,  complete  in  itself,  suhservient  to  no 
utilitarian  purpose — a  heautiful  ohject  shining  in  its  own  splen- 
dour.   The  instinct  to  produce  such  a  work  seems  to  point  more 
directly  to  a  higher  world  than*any  other  impulse  of  our  nature. 
.  .  .    And  yet  this  beautiful  art  is  a  seductive  and  forbidden 
fruit ;  and  he  who  has  once  been  intoxicated  with  its  sweetness 
may  be  regarded  as  a  lost  man  in  practical  life.    He  becomes 
more  and  more  absorbed  in  his  own  internal  pleasures,  and  at 
length  finds  that  he  has  no  heart  to  feel,  no  hand  to  labour  for 
his  fellow-men.  ...    I  am  shocked  when  I  reflect  on  my  whole 
life  devoted  to  the  luxury  of  music !    Here  I  have  sat,  a  self- 
indulging  hermit^  drawing  sensations  of  sweetness  from  harmonious 
tones.  ...    I  cannot  avoid  knowing  that  thousands  are  suffering 
under  as  many  varieties  of  affliction :  I  know  that  every  vibration 
of  the  pendulum  is  like  the  stroke  of  a  sword  for  some  fellow- 
creature,  and  that  the  world  is  crying  loudly  for  all  possible  help 
— and  still  here  I  sit,  amusing  myself  with  luxurious  music,  as 
carelessly  as  a  child  playing  with  bubbles ;  as  if  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  earnestness  either  of  the  life  around  me  or  the  death  that 
awaits  me.  .  .  .     Here  is  evidently  a  seductive  poison  in  the 
apparently  innocent  love  of  art.  ...    In  striving  to  be  an  artist, 
I  may  become  like  a  theatrical  hero,  who  fancies  his  stage  to  be 
the  real  world,  looks  on  the  world  round  his  theatre  as  a  very 
dull  place,  and  only  regards  the  actions  and  sorrows  of  mankind 
as  crude  materials  out  of  which  dramas  may  be  manufactured.' 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  Tieck  wrote,  afterwards,  in  accordance 
with  these  sentiments.  His  notions  of  a  union  of  art  and  poetry 
with  social  life  were  mostly  dreamy  and  romantic.  His  OtMwva 
and  KaUer  Odtaviawus  were  both  intended  as  representations  of 
the  chivalry,  the  piety,  and  the  domestic  virtues  that  flourished, 
we  are  told,  in  Oormany  and  elsewhere  during  the  Middle  Ages ; 
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or  rather  in  sucli  selected  tunes  and  places  as  Tieck  and  his  Mends 
might  wish  to  refer  ta 

The  beautiful  old  legend  of  Oenaveva — one  of  the  best  of  all  the 
old  popular  legends — ^is  used  bj  Tieck  as  a  cord  u{X)n  which  to 
suspend  a  series  of  pictures  of  life,  religion  and  |K>etr7  as  he 
imagines  them  to  have  existed  in  medisBval  times.  One  fact  that 
makes  the  peefs  enthusiasm  more  remarkable,  is  that  he  was  weU 
acquainted  with  some  sedaons  of  medisoval  literature.  He  had 
lead  and  «tudied  the  Mvnndiedar  and  Ulmch  von  Lichtenstein's 
didactic  hook  (ItwitsiX  ^hich  describes  the  refinements  of  chival- 
rous manners  as  having  become  obsolete  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
century. 

The  two  romantic  dramas  Kaieer  Ockntanus  and  Fortunatut 
contain  some  beautiful  passages,  but  they  want  unity.  Their 
neglect  of  laws  of  art  is  the  most  inexcusable  of  ali  the  errors  of  ]^ 
the  Romantic  SchooL  Granted  that  the  chivalry,  ihe  mystic  or 
imaginatiTe  religion,  and  >the  social  and  monastic  life  of  the 
Middle  Ages  supply  the  best  materials  for  modem  poetry — ^it  stUl 
remains  true,  that  the  character  of  a  drama  is  distinct  from  that 
of  an  epic,  and  ihat  every  poem  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  a  condnsion. 

The  best  of  Tieck's  shorter  poetical  tales  are  found  in  his 
PharUcuus  (18I2-17X  a  delightful  book  for  readers  not  too  old  or 
too  logical  to  enjoy  <the  dreamy  poetiy  of  solitary  forests  and  I 
woodlands  haunted  by  fairies.  Several  old  and  popular  myths 
and  legends— such  4^  *  True  Eckart '  and  *  Tannh&user  * — are  here 
connected  by  a  series  of  dialogues  in  which  the  author's  notions  of 
aesthetic  ciiticism  are  given.  These  couArersations  serve  also  as 
examples  of  a  style  of  writing  in  which  I^eck  excels. 

The  story  of '  The  Love-charm '  is  quite  unworthy  •of  a  place  in 
the  book.  On  the  other  hand,  *  True  £ckart '  may  be  noticed  as 
an  example  of  the  author's  hcgppy  treatment  of  old  popular  legends. 
The  ethical  character  of  the  stoiy  is  so  noble  that  the  charm  of 
the  original  may  not  all  be  lost  even  in  a  summary,  which  Ib  all 
that  our  space  will  aUow.  It  may  :be  observed  that  Tieck  departs 
widely  from  <the>  oldest  story  of  Eckart  (as  given  in  the  VHkini- 
aaga) ;  but  in  doing  this  he  has  made  more  complete  (the  character 
of  the  hero,  who  might  be  called  the  personification  of  loyalty. 

EoKABT,  we  are  told,  was  the  greatest  hero  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  life  he  had  sftved.    The 
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result  of  this  and  other  important  services  was  that  the  hezo 
became  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state,  and  stood  next  to  the 
throne.  His  enemies  then  plotted  and  represented  that  he  wished 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  realm,  and  that  he  had 
already  gained  the  favour  of  a  majority  of  the  people.  The  duke's 
jealousy  was  excited  by  slanders  ;  but — fearing  to  attack  Eckait 
himself— he  listened  too  willingly  to  a  false  accusation  of  treason 
preferred  against  two  of  the  hero's  sons,  who  were  seized  and 
confined  in  one  of  the  ducal  castles.  Their  elder  brother  had 
already  fallen  on  the  battle-field,  where  the  duke's  life  had  been 
saved  by  Eckart  His  third  surviving  son,  Conrad,  having  boldly 
demanded  that  his  brothers  should  be  liberated,  was  also  accused 
of  treason,  and,  shortly  afterwards,  the  three  sons  of  Eckart  were 
put  to  death. 

'  When  he  heard  that  his  sons  were  slain,  he  was  so  torn  with 
grief  and  rage,  that  he  lost  his  senses.  He  left  his  fortress^  and 
wandered  into^i  vast  wood,  where  he  roamed  about  like  a  wild 
beast,  and  satisfied  his  hunger  with  roots  and  herbs.  When  aome- 
times  light  broke  in  upon  his  mind,  and  he  remembered  the  death 
of  his  children,  he  tore  his  gray  hair  from  his  head,  and  cried 
aloud,  *' My  sons  !  my  sons  !"  .  .  .  Meanwhile  the  duke  was 
uneasy  when  he  heard  that  Eckart  had  escaped,  and  that  no  man 
knew  his  hiding-place.  One  morning  all  the  duke's  followers  and 
huntsmen  were  summoned  to  go  in  many  parties,  to  explore  the 
forest  and  all  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  Burgundy,  attended  by 
his  squire,  rode  at  the  head  of  one  party.  The  day  was  spent  in 
endeavotirs  to  find  Eckart ;  but  the  duke  wouSd  not  leave  the 
forest  even  when  the  sun  was  going  down,  for  he  said  that  he 
could  not  sleep  securely  in  his  castle  until  the  traitor  Eckart  was 
found  and  imprisoned.  .  .  . 

*  After  sunset  the  sky  was  overclouded,  and  a  black  thunder- 
storm lowered  over  the  wood  ;  the  wind  howled  among  the  trees, 
the  rain  fell  fast,  and  lightnings  glittered  among  the  branches  of 
the  oaks.  The  duke  rode  as  fast  as  he  could  through  the  twilight, 
and  lost  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  while  the  squire  lost  all 
trace  of  his  master.  And  now  the  exhausted  steed  which  carried 
Burgundy  stumbled  over  a  fallen  oak  and  was  lamed,  while  all 
the  huntsmen  and  followers  were  far  beyond  the  sound  of  their 
master's  cries.  He  called  loudly  for  help,  until  his  voice  failed, 
and  he  was  faint  and  despairing,  when  a  tall  old  man,  with  long 
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gray  hair,  made  bis  way  through  a  thicket,  and — coining  near  the 
duke — stood  and  gazed  earnestly  upon  him.  Burgundy,  prayed 
the  stranger  to  show  pity,  and  to  guide  him  out  of  the  wood ;  but 
the  old  man  drew  his  sword,  and  raised  it  over  the  head  of  the 
trembling  duke.  In  another  moment  the  sword  was  put  back  into 
its  sheath,  the  stranger  grasped  the  hand  of  Burgundy,  and  led 
him  along  until  he  fell  to  the  ground  exhausted  with  fatigue  and 
terror  ;  then  the  old  man  lifted  his  companion  and  carried  him. 
They  had  proceeded  some  distance  in  this  way,  when  the  squire 
found  them^  and  gave  his  assistance.  He  climbed  to  the  top  of  a 
lofty  fir-tree,  and  was  glad  to  discover  the  light  of  a  cottage 
twinkling  not  very  far  off.  Having  descended,  he  pointed  out 
the  way  to  the  skirts  of  the  forest^  while  the  old  man,  still  carry- 
ing Bui^ndy,  followed  but  spoke  not  a  word.  .  .  .  When  they 
had  entered  the  cottage,  the  stranger  relieved  himself  of  his 
burden,  and  gently  placed  the  duke  in  a  recumb^it  position. 
Then  the  old  man  stepped  to  the  shaded  side  of  the  room,  where 
his  features  were  hidden.  *^1  feel  assured,"  said  Burgundy,  'Hhat 
I  shall  not  long  survive  this  night  of  terror ;  and  now,  old  man, 
step  forward,  and  let  me  see  your  face,  that  I  may  reward  you  for 
your  service.  You  have  saved  my  life,  though,  at  first,  you  drew 
your  sword  against  me.  I  know  not  how  you  did  that ;  but  I 
know  that  one  man  (if  still  living)  might  have  justly  slain  me — 
for  I  slew  his  three  sons  ! " 

'  The  old  man  stepped  out  from  the  comer  and  stood  in  the 
light,  so  that  his  face  was  clearly  seen ;  but  he  spoke  not  a  word. 
The  duke  gazed  upon  that  sorrowful  face  and  recognized  the 
features  ;  then,  trembling  and  kneeling,  he  exclaimed : — '*  Can  it 
be  possible,  that  I  owe  my  life  to  the  man  whom  I  made  child- 
less?'' 

* "  Say  no  more  ! "  said  the  old  man ;  "it  is  enough.  You  knoi^ 
now  that  Eckart  is  true." ' 

Several  stories  of  the  class  to  which  'True  Eckart'  belongs — 
and  such  as  '  Fair  Eckbert,'  '  The  Bunenberg,'  and  Die  Elf  en — 
make  '  Phantasus '  a  book  that  may  still  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
those  who  care  nothing  for  the  romantic  theory  of  poetry. 

In  1819,  or  soon  after  a  visit  to  London  (where  he  collected 
materials  for  the  study  of  English  dramatic  literature),  Tieck 
deserted  the  Romantic  School,  and  began  to  write  novels  founded 
on  real  life.    The  change  was  accepted  by  some  as  an  improve- 
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ment,  but  there  were  other  readers  who  thought  Ihat  fairies, 
dreaming  or  half-intelligent  trees  and  wild  flowers,  enchanted 
birds,  and  even  the  witches,  young  and  old,  to  which  we  were 
introduced  by  '  Phantasns,'  were  better  than  Tieck's  additions  to 
the  pile  of  historical  (J)  novels  and  romances. 

In  his  DichUrlebm  ('Lives  of  Poets')  Tieck  is  proBomptiioiis 
enough  to  introduce  us  to  -— ^—  Shakspeare  1  Some  of  the  dia> 
logues  in  this  audacious  novel  are  clever,  and  the  style  is  good  of 
its  kind  ;  but  these  subordinate  merits  can  hardly  make  amends 
for  the  writer's  error  in  the  choice  of  a  subject  There  is,  bowevo^ 
one  trait  for  which  Tieck  deserves  (a:edit — ^he  reptesents  the 
greatest  of  all  dramatic  ¥rriters  aa  a  modest  young  man.  Shak- 
speare,  who  is  a  kwyer's  clerk  (as  Tieck  supposes),  goes,  in 
company  with  his  theatrical  friends.  Kit  Marlowe  and  Robert 
Qreene,  to  consult  a  fortune-telling  astrologer,  who,  by  means  of 
a  pack  of  cards,  can  predict  future  events.  The  seer's  prediction 
that  the  unassuming  lawyei^s  derk  will,  some  day,  be  more 
celebrated  than  his  friend^  excites  Marlowe's  loud,  derisive  lau^ 
ter,  which  however  betrays  some  vexation. 

' "  By  Saint  Qeoi;ge  ! ''  exclaimed  Marlowe — striking  his  fiat 
upon  the  table  so  as  to  make  all  the  cards  dance  about — '*ba;t  the 
prophet  has  made  a  rare,  absurd  guess  at  last ! — what  say  you  to 
it,  Mr.  Clerk  1  "—This  is  addressed  to  Shakspeaie,  ,  .  .  "  Why, 
you  are  an  idiot ;  a  miserable  old  imbecile ! "  Marlowe  con- 
tinued, turning  to  the  astrologer,  "  and  we  are  still  greater  fools, 
to  come  here  and  pay  money  for  such  low,  commonplace  imposi- 
tion as  this  1  However,  I  will  take  care  to  let  the  stupid  public 
know  how  grossly  you  cheat  them.  You  have  fairly  exposed 
yourself  now,  you  old  necromancer  i " 

' "  Blind  and  arrogant  man ! "  said  the  magician  indignaaitly — 
putting  on  his  cap  and  assuming  a  commanding  attitude — *^  say 
just  what  you  please ! — ^You  hove  drawn  the  bolt  from  my  lipa, 
and  have  allowed  words  to  escape  that  I  intended  to  retain  as 
prisoners  in  my  own  breast,  lest  they  should  blanch  your  cheeks 
and  quench  that  brightness  in  your  eyes.  What  care  I  for  your 
fame  and  your  perishable  works  ? — ^your  own  life  will  be  of  still 
shorter  duration.  .  .  .  Not  a  month,  not  a  week  will  pass  before 
you  are  snatched  away  by  a  violent  death  I "...  , 

'  Both  Qreene  and  Marlowe  were  pale  and  meditative  when  they 
walked  down  the  stairs  and  crossed  the  court  leading  into  the 
street,  now  dim  in  the  twilight  .  ,  • 
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*  ^  Pat  away  all  that  nonaexifle  out  of  your  head,  my  friend," 
said  Marlowe  to  Qreene.  .  .  . 

'  ^  Ton  are  yourself  more  disturhed,"  said  Greene,  *^than  I  hare 
ever  seen  you  before."' 

This  novel  was  recommended  by  lively  dialogues  and  by  such 
portraitures  of  English  life  as  many  readers  accepted  for  truth. 
Success  induced  the  author  to  write  his  '  Poet's  Death,'  a  tragic 
novel  founded  on  the  more  romantic  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Gamoena 

Several  other  novels  produced  by  Tieck  after  he  had  left  the 
Bomantic  School  were  more  or  less  intended  to  express  special 
tendencies.  In  ^  The  Toung  Master-Joiner '  he  wrote  vaguely  of 
the  elevation  of  the  working  classes,  and  in  Vittcria  Accorombona 
(one  of  the  worst  of  all  his  novels)  he  suggested  '  the  emancipation 
of  women'. 

The  unfinished  novel  Der  Aufruhr  in  den  Cevennen  ('The  Insur- 
rection in  the  Cevennes  *)  meddled  with  subjects  better  left  alone 
by  writers  of  fiction,  who,  in  their  '  religious  novels,'  succeed  too 
often  in  making  religion  seem  fictitioua  Tieck  fails  to  make  a 
clear  distinction  between  religion  on  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  stem  fanaticism,  associated  with  physical  and  imaginative 
excitement. 

One  of  the  more  remarkable  parts  of  the  stoiy  describes  the 
conversion  of  a  spy  who,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  has  entered  one 
of  the  secret  Camisard  conventicles.  There  is  some  graphic  power 
in  Tieck's  descriptions  of  scenery  in  this  part  of  the  story  ;  but 
the  good  taste  of  introducing  such  a  subject  as  personal  religion 
in  a  work  of  fiction  may  be  questioned,  and  the  account  given  of 
the  so-called  '  conversion '  of  the  spy  is  theatrical  and  shallow, 
though  it  was  probably  intended  to  be  reverent  Thus  the  spy 
describes  his  visit  to  the  conventicle  : — 

'As  we  advanced  farther  among  the  lulls,  there  passed  us — 
going  stealthily  along  the  narrow  footpath — several  dimly-seen 
figures.  Following  them,  we  arrived,  aft^a  two  miles'  walk,  at 
a  solitary  bam-like  shed.  Theyknocked^t  the  door,  and  it  was 
opened.  I  cannot  describe  the  sensation  with  which  I  entered, 
to  play  my  part  as  one  of  this  assembly  of  fanatical  peasants.  I 
felt  a  shudder  of  horror  pass,  at  once,  through  soul  and  body. 
Some  were  kneeling  ;  others  were  standing.  I  took* my. place 
among  the  latter,  and  endeavoured  to  imitate  their  demeanour,  so 
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as  to  avoid  detection.  All,  for  a  time,  went  on  quietly.  Everj 
eye  was  fixed  npon  the  ground,  and  only  a  few  aged  Women 
interrupted  the  silence  by  their  muttering  of  psalms ;  but  sud- 
denly, a  boy  of  about  eight  years  old  fell  to  the  ground  and 
struggled  as  in  convulsions.  My  feeling  of  aversion  was  at  its 
height ;  for  I  was  now  an  eye-witness  of  that  gross  fanatidsm  of 
which  the  mere  description  had  so  long  offended  my  reason.' 

The  conversion  that  so  soon  follows  avenion  has  no  sufficient 
psychological  motives,  but  seems  to  have  been  physical,  or,  at  the 
best,  imaginative,  and  by  no  means  deep  and  true.  It  is  followed 
by  an  excitement  thus  described  : — 

'  The  assembly  broke  up,  and  the  worshippers  went  fotHh  to 
find  their  ways  to  their  several  places  of  abode.  .  .  . 

^  I  followed  them,  and — ^like  one  introduced  to  a  new  world — 
returned  down  the  valley  and  plunged  into  the  densest  part  of  the 
forest  '*  What  is  Nature  ?"  I  had  often  asked,  when,  in  a  fit  of 
imaginative  inspiration,  I  had  roamed  far  among  wooded  hills  and 
green  valleys,  decked  in  all  the  lights  and  shades  of  morning,  or 
fanned  by  the  light  wind,  and  breathing  a  charm  to  lull  the  heart 
in  soothing  dreams.  Now  I  could  understand  the  deep  voice  of 
lamentation  in  the  forest,  on  the  mountain,  and  inthe  murmuring 
stream.  I  could  hear  and  understand  it  now  as  the  voice  of 
the  Eternal  Himself  uttering  His  sympathy  with  all  His  creatures. 
His  voice  seemed  sounding  from  every  wave  of  the  river,  and 
whispering  from  every  leaf  and  twig  of  the  forest  All  things 
around  me  seemed  to  rebuke  me  for  my  past,  cold,  unbelieving, 
and  indolent  existence.  I  thought,  at  once,  of  the  past  and  of  the 
future.  Every  thought  was  a  prayer,  and  my  heart  was  melted 
down  to  one  feeling  of  devotion.  I  plunged  into  the  deepest 
recesses  of  the  wood,  and  gave  free  vent  to  my  tears.'  .  .  . 

This  excitement  subsides,  and  the  new  convert  is  described  as 
wandering  on  until  he  reaches  a  desolate  landscape,  where  no 
tree,  not  even  a  shrub,  casts  a  shade  all  around.  There  is  scarcely 
a  patch  of  grass  on  the  dry,  white  soil  of  limestone ;  as  &r  as  the 
eye  can  travel,  solitary  blocks  or  massive  groups  of  limestone  are 
seen,  some  splintered  by  frost,  so  as  to  resemble  rudely  forms  of 
men,  cattle,  and  houses.  It  is  a  confusing  and  wearisome  prospect 
of  bare  shingle  on  the  mountain-side,  and  far  down  below  lies  a 
gloomy  and  lonesome  little  town.  *  Here,'  says  the  visitor  to  the 
Camisards, '  I  lay  down  in  weariness  and  gazed  around  me  on  the 
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scene  of  desolation  and  upwards  on  the  dark-blue  sky.  A  strange 
change  of  thoughts  and  feelings  came  upon  me  here.  I  cannot, 
in  any  words  I  know,  express  how  entirely,  how  suddenly,  every 
sentiment  of  belief^  eyery  noble,  inspiring  thought,  vanished — 
died  away — and  left  me  utterly  disconsolate.  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  Nature,  the  whole  creation,  and  man,  its  greatest  problem, 
with  all  his  marvellous  powers  and  aU  his  weakness  and  pitiable 
dependence  on  these  external  elements,  were  changed  for  me ;  how 
hopeless  and  dreary,  nay,  how  absurd  and  contemptible  all  things 
now  appeared  to  me — to  me  who  had  so  lately  seen  all  things  in 
a  new,  celestial  light ! — I  could  not  repress  my  scorn — I  could  not 
control  myself ;  but  gave  vent  to  a  cynical,  despairing  laugh  at 
the  whole  world,  as  I  now  saw  it.  There  was  no  immortal  soul ; 
nothing  but  absurdity,  objectless  existence,  and  miserable  delusion 
in  all  that  creeps,  swims,  or  flies,  and,  most  of  all,  in  this*  head  of 
mine  (the  crown  of  the  visible  creation,  forsooth  !)  that  thinks  and 
mourns,  and,  at  intervals,  must  condescend  to  the  lowly  necessity 
of  eating,  to  support  this  wretchedness  called  life.  Oh  let  me  bury 
such  morbid  thoughts  in  silence  I  Annihilation— dead,  cold 
negation — seemed  to  me  better  than  all  the  sum  of  being.  Faith 
and  hope  and  my  whole  inner  life  were,  for  the  time,  extin- 
guished, and  long  and  difficult  was  my  return  to  the  cheerful 
breathing  world.' 

These  passages  have  been  referred  to  as  dramatic  and  powerful ; 
but  they  are  mostly  theatrical,  and  convey  a  shallow  notion  of 
religious  sentiments.  Feelings  and  convictions  that  are  worthy 
to  be  called  spiritual  are  not  liable  to  be  changed  by  a  physical 
accident  like  this  of  wandering  out  of  a  wood  into  a  mountain- 
limestone  district,  however  barren  and  lonesome  it  may  appear. 
This  story  of  the  Camisards,  though  admired  by  many  readers, 
was  judiciously  left  unfinished. 

Tieck's  imaginative  powers  were  far  greater  than  any  possessed    < 
by  his  friends  the  Schl^els,  and  his  influence  on  the  poetic    I 
literature  of  his  times  was  important.      His  romantic  Mends 
described  him  as  '  the  rival  of  Qoethe '. 

The  fictions  of  Tieck  and  his  friends  were  all  sober  and  practical 
when  compared  with  the  diablerie  written  by  Hoffmann,  who,  in 
the  order  of  time,  precedes  the  writers  of  the  Later  Romantic 
SchooL  It  is  only  fair  to  them  to  say  that  they  are  not  repre- 
sented by  the  author  of  the  '  Night  Pieces,'  and  other  tales  of  the 
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same  character.  But  on  account  of  bis  flEUitastic  st^  and  the 
merits  of  such  a  story  as  '  Master  Martin,'  he  may  be  j^bed  here 
in  association  with  the  later  romantic  authors.  ThtlMsrrot  of 
describing  him  as  a  follower  of  Jean  Paul  hardly  needs  $  word  to 
refute  it  As  we  have  seen,  Jean  Paul  has  often  a  good  meaning 
which  he  is  pleased  to  express  in  a  rococa  manner,  while  Hoff- 
mann has  delight  in  the  excesses  of  a  myorbid  imagination.  His 
works  had  in  their  day  a  considerable  popularity  in  Germany, 
and  some  influence  on  cotemporary  Fr»Lch  literature. 

Ernst  Theodor  Wilhslm  Hoffhann  (who  styled  himself 
Amadeus  Hoffmann)  was  bom  at  Eonigsbeig  in  1776.  He  studied 
law,  and  held  several  inferior  offices  under  government  until  1806, 
when  war  deprived  him  of  his  means  of  subsistence.'  He  was 
afterwards  engaged  as  music-director  at  Bamberg,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  theatres  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig,  but  found  time  to 
write  many  grotesque  and  horrible  fictions  and  some  stories  of  a 
better  description.    He  died  in  1822. 

HiB  *  Fantastic  Pieces  in  Callot's  Manner '  belong  to  the  gro- 
tesque department,  but  include  one  good  fiction — '  The  Stoiy  of 
the  Golden  Pot '.  Other  clever  pieces — such  as  the  shorter  novels 
'Master  Martin,'  'Fraulein  von  Scudery,'  and  the  'Doge^und 
Dogaressa' — may  be  found  in  a  series  of  tales  entitled  'The 
Brothers  of  Serapion '.  Jean  Paul  said — ^with  reference  to  such 
dreams  as  are  found  in  the  'Night-Pieces' — ^that  'beUadeftna' 
(deadly  night-shade)  '  was  Hoffmann's  muse,'  and  the  criticism 
may  be  applied  to  several  other  wild  fictions  that  may  be  left 
unnamed. 

Hoffmann  had  versatile  talents.  He  composed  music,  drew 
some  clever  caricatures  of  Napoleon,  and  wrote  musical  criticisms 
in  a  rhapsodical  style  that  was  too  often  imitated.  His  audacity 
in  narrating  as  facts  the  most  marvellous  adventures  is  his  chief 
trait,  and  he  does  not  condescend  to  give  explanations  according 
to  the  method  of  Mrs.  Radcllffe.  One  of  his  more  sober  stories 
may  be  noticed  to  show  something  of  his  manner. 

In  the  tale  here  abridged  Hoffmann  describes,  in  a  lively  style, 
an  adventure  in  Berlin.  The  writer  of  the  story,  strolling  in  the 
Thiergarterij  was  listening  to  some  indifferent  music,  when  his 
attention  was  attracted  to  a  stranger — a  tall  old  gentleman,  who 
spoke  disrespectfully  of  the  Berlin  opera,  and  particularly  of  the 
performance  of  Gluck's  music    After  some  conversation  with  the 
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stranger  (who  has  a  highly  intellectaal  expression  when  he  talks 
of  mnsic),  the  author  receives  an  invitation,  and  pays  a  visit  to  an 
obscure  part  of  Berlin,  where  the  old  man  has  his  lodgings.  It 
soon  becomes  evident  that  the  critic  who  condemns  the  Berlin 
opera  knows  something  of  music. 

*  I  shall  now  give  you,'  said  the  old  gentleman, '  some  notion  of 
the  style  in  which  Gluck's  muiic  ought  to  be  played.' 

So  saying,  he  opened  a  pianoforte  and  a  music-book,  which 
was  labelled  on  the  back  as  if  it  contained  the  opera  '  Armida '. 
There  was,  in  fact,  nothing  in  the  volume  except  blank  paper. 
*  You  will  please  turn  over  the  pages  for  me,'  said  the  stranger, 
and  the  author  obeyed. 

*  Now  comes  the  overture  I '  said  the  old  man,  and  immediately 
began  to  play  in  a  masterly  style  the  introduction.  Almost  every 
note  was  exactly  correct  according  to  the  best  edition  of  the  opera. 
In  the  following  Allegro  the  leading  subjects  were  given,  with 
several  genial  variations  and  bold  modulations  that  excited 
wonder.  The  face  of  the  player  glowed  with  enthusiasm ;  his 
features  assumed  now  a  stem  expression,  then  an  air  of  jsadness, 
and  Vhile  he  played,  as  if  from  the  full  score,  his  voice  would 
imitate,  now  and  then,  the  low  muttering  of  the  drums.  At  the 
close  of  the  overture,  he  leaned  back  in  the  chair,  closed  his  eyes, 
and  rested  a  few  moments. 

'  Now,'  said  he,  '  we  wiU  have  Armida's  grand  acenaJ  Then 
he  sang,  now  in  low,  then  in  high  and  thrilling  tones.  Love 
hate,  despair,  and  madness,  all  were  expressed  with  intense  feeling. 
His  voice  seemed  to  have  recovered  all  its  youthful  qualities.  ^  I 
trembled,'  says  the  writer,  ^  while  he  was  singing,  and,  when  he 
ended,  I  exclaimed,  "  What  can  this  mean  1 — Who  are  you  ? "  ' 

*  He  arose  and  looked  at  me  with  an  earnest  expression  ;  then 
took  up  the  candle  and  walked  out  of  the  room.  I  had  been  left 
in  the  dark  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  door  was 
opened.  There  stood  a  tall  figure  richly  dressed  as  for  attendance 
at  Court,  and  with  a  snuQl  sword  at  his  side.  He  held  the 
lighted  candle  in  his  hand.  I  stood  dumb  with  amazement  He 
stepped  towards  me,  grasped  my  hand  gently,  and  said,  with  a 
peculiar  smile,  "  I  am  the  Bitter — Gluck  ".' 

This  adventure,  Hoffman  assures  us,  took  place  at  Berlin,  in  1809. 
We  may  add  that  the  composer  Gluck  died  at  Vienna  in  1787.  The 
difficulty  suggested  by  these  dates  is,  however,  a  trifle  when 
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compared  with  the  wonders  that  in  other  Btories  are  found  mixed 
with  a  dry  statement  of  facts  in  every-daj  life  and  with  the  coldest 
and  most  sceptical  reflections  But  enough  of  a  class  of  fictions 
that  were  once  more  popular  than  any  of  the  romances  of  better 
tendency  which  we  have  still  to  notice. 

Tieck,  Brentano,  Amim,  Fouqu^  and  Hofi&nan  might  all  be 
classed  together  as  writers  of  romances  in  which  will  be  found  a 
fantastic  mixture  of  scenes  from  real  life  with  grotesque  or 
visionary  adventures.  But  Hoffman  stands  almost  alone  as  a 
fantastic  dreamer,  and  it  would  be  erroneous  to  confuse  with  his 
morbid  stories  such  romances  as  were  written  by  Friedbich 
Ba^ron  de  la  Motte  Fouque  (1777-1843X  a  romancist  whose 
early  popularity  was  revived  in  recent  years  by  the  influence  of 
the  English  author  of '  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  '•  A  good  meaning 
is  often  expressed  by  means  of  a  fantastic  narrative  in  Fouque's 
best  fictions,  and  bis  wildest  dreams  have  sometimes  a  clear  inter- 
pretation. He  leads  his  readers  through  enchanted  forests  and 
among  mysterious  wandering  kjughts,  gnomes,  fairies,  *  kobolda,' 
and  talking  waterfalls ;  but  we  come  out  of  the  wood,  at  last, 
and  find  a  moral  interest  in  the  wonders  through  which  we  have 
been  led. 

The  well-known  story  of  '  Undine/  (1819),  was  translated  into 
almost  all  European  languages.  The  author  might  have  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  the  fiction,  either  from  the  EwtntwM  du 
Comte  de  OabaUsy  by  the  French  Abb^  de  Montfaucon  de  Villars 
(a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century),  or,  more  probably,  from 
the  strange  romance,  Der  Bitter  von  Staufenberg^  which  was 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  earlier.  Its  story  has,  how- 
ever, no  close  resemblance  to  that  of '  Undine,'  which  is  too  well 
known  to  be  further  described  here. 

Of  other  tales  by  Fouqu^ — such  as  *  The  Magic  King,'  'Thiodolph 
the  Icelander,'  and  *  Sintram ' — ^it  may  at  least  be  said  that,  as 
their  incidents  are  too  visionary  to  be  mistaken  for  realities,  they 
are  more  harmless  than  novels  that  misrepresent  facts  in  social 
life,  or  serve  as  vehicles  of  sectarian  or  political  satire. 

Instead  of  merely  naming  or  noticing  very  briefly  several 
romances  by  Fouqu§  and  other  writers  of  the  school  to  which  he 
belonged,  it  may  be  better  to  give  a  summaxy  of  one  of  his  shorter 
stories  as  a  specimen  of  fictions  that  may  be  styled  ethical  and 
symbolical    It  should  be  premised  that,  in  old  German  demono- 
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logy,  the  'Eobold'  or  'Hausgeiat'  is  a  ghost  of  domesticated  habits 
who  is  attached  to  some  locality  or  homestead,  where  he  is  often 
found  harmless,  or  even  useful  (like  Milton's  'lubber-fiend'), 
though  he  demands  respectful  treatment,  and  can,  at  times,  be 
spiteful  and  mischieTous.  In  the  following  story  it  will  be  easily 
guessed  what  human  passion  is  symbolised  by  the  'Hausgeist, 
Bedmantle'.  The  whole  story  may  be  described  as  a  moral  truth 
decorated  with  picturesque  scenery. 

Berthold,  we  are  told,  was  an  enterprising  commercial  man, 
who  was  very  eager  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.  On  one  of  his 
long  and  solitary  journeys,  when  travelling  on  horseback  Tind 
carrying  with  him  much  gold,  he  lost  his  way  in  a  hilly  and 
thickly  wooded  district,  and  began  to  feel  anxious,  if  not  fearful, 
*  when  the  twilight  gathered  over  the  oak-trees  around  him,  and 
no  path  was  visible. 

'  He  now  felt  assured  that  he  had  wandered  into  a  very  lonely 
part  of  the  country  ;  for  even  the  wild  animals,  which  came  out 
from  the  thickets,  looked  upon  him  without  fear  ;  they  seemed, 
indeed,  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  dangerous  powers  of 
man ;  while  the  gray  owIb,  with  melancholy  hootings,  fluttered 
about  his  shoulders  so  nearly,  that  he  often  bowed  his  head  to 
prevent  their  flying  in  his  face.  Berthold  felt  so  lonely  that  the 
face  of  any  lionest  man  would  have  been  the  most  pleasant  sight 
in  the  world,  and  great  was  his  pleasure  when  he  saw  a  man 
dressed  in  the  garb  of  a  charcoal-burner.  In  reply  to  Berthold's 
questions,  the  stranger  pointed  the  way  to  his  lonely  hut  in  the 
forest)  and  offered  to  the  traveller  a  night's  secure  rest  and 
guidance  on  his  way  in  the  morning.  Though  Berthold  could 
not  distinctly'see  the  face  of  his  friend,  he  followed  him  until  he 
came  to  his  lonely  hut'    .    .    . 

Soon  after  Berthold  had  entered  the  hut  and  had  been  made 
welcome  by  all  the  charcoal-burner's  family,  the  door  was  gently 
opened,  and  '  a  gray-headed,  quiet-looking  old  man  of  low  stature 
entered,  and  accosted  all  the  family  in  a  friendly  way,  but  gazed 
with  an  expression  of  wonder  on  the  stranger.  Berthold  returned 
the  look  in  a  similar  style,  while  the  new-oomer  went  to  the  round 
table  and  took  a  seat  on  the  lowest  stool,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  left  vacant  for  him.  There  was  an  expression  of  sorrow  on 
his  face,  which  excited  the  sympathy  of  Berthold,  who  wished  to 
ask  if  this  was  the  grandfather  of  the  children.    But  the  old  man 
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folded  his  hands,  and  asked  the  host  if  he  was  ready  for  eTening- 
prayer.  At  this  question  the  husband  immediately  began  to  sing 
the  old  hymn — 

"  Now  all  the  woods  are  sleepmg, 
Peace  over  all  is  spread  " — 

while  his  wife  and  all  the  children  joined  softly  in  the  melody. 
But  the  voice  of  the  old  man  was  predominant,  and  he  expressed, 
by  several  angry  glances,  his  displeasure  against  Beithold,  who 
did  not  sing.  When  the  hymn  and  the  evening-prayer  were  con- 
cluded, the  dwarf  suddenly  rose  and  left  the  house ;  but,  after 
closing  the  door,  he  opened  it  again  for  a  moment,  and,  looking 
in,  threw  upon  fierthold  such  a  fierce  and  angry  glance,  that  our 
traveller  was  amazed  at  the  sudden  change  of  a  countenance  lately 
composed  in  an  expression  of  quietness  and  devotion. 

*  '^This  is  not  the  old  man's  usual  way,''  said  the  charcoal-bunier, 
as  an  apology  to  Bertbold. 

* "  He  is  crazy,  I  suppose  1 "  said  Berthold. 

' "  He  may  be,"  said  the  host :  "  but  he  is  quite  harmless :  at 
least  he  has  not  done  any  harm  here  for  a  long  time.  You  need 
have  no  fear,  though  he  has  free  entrance  into  our  house  at  all 
hours  of  the  night  The  door  of  the  chamber  where  you  must 
sleep  does  not  shut,  and  the  old  man  often  wanders  into  that 
chamber  ;  but  I  assure  you  he  will  not  hurt  you,  nor  will  he  even 
disturb  you,  if  you  are  as  sleepy  as  myself ;  for,  as  you  must  have 
observed,  he  has  a  very  light  tread,  and  glides  about  like  a  ghost."" 
At  this  story  Berthold  tried  to  smile,  but  he  did  not  feel  easy  in 
such  mysterious  circumstances.' 

Some  sleepless  hours  passed  away  slowly,  and,  about  midnight, 
the  avaricious  traveller  opened  his  portmanteau,  to  see  that  his 
gold  was  all  safe.  He  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  waking  or 
dreaming,  when  he  imagined  that  he  saw,  close  beside  his  bed, 
the  face  of  the  gray  old  man,  who  was  also  looking  eagerly  at  the 
money  !  * "  I  love,"  said  he,  "  to  see  such  shining  gold  as  you 
have  here  !  Yet  I  know  where  there  is  far  more  of  it — gold — 
heaps  of  gold — plenty.  ...  I  will  show  you,  if  you  will  come 
with  me.  It  is  under  the  earth — ^in  the  forest — under  the  moor- 
land."   The  speaker's  face  showed  strange  excitement 

* "  Well ;  if  I  venture  to  go  with  you  1 "  said  Berthold. 

* "  I  will  be  back  in  a  minute,'  said  the  old  man,  going  out  of 
the  chamber.    "  I  must  put  on  my  mantle." 
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'  He  had  not  been  out  of  the  chamber  more  than  a  minute, 
when  another  figure  entered.  This  seemed  taller  than  the  former 
one,  and  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  a  blood-red  mantle. 
"Now,"  said  Bedmantle,  "come  along  !  Let  us  hasten  to  the 
forest ! " 

'  Berthold  seized  his  weapons.  ''  With  you  ! "  he  exclaimed, 
^  I  will  not  leave  the  house  with  70U  !  Where  is  the  little  old 
man?" 

'"Ha !  you  do  not  know  me  in  this  dress  !"  said  Redmantle, 
throwing  back  the  red  cloak  &om  his  face.  Berthold  recognised 
the  features  of  the  dwarf ;  but  their  quiet  aspect  was  changed  into 
a  fierce  and  eiiger  expression.'    .    .    . 

Soon  afterwards,  the  intruder,  o£fended  by  Berthold*s  refusal  to 
assist  in  digging  for  gold,  suddenly  left  the  hut  and  hastened  away 
into  the  forest  The  traveller,  excited  by  the  hope  of  finding 
great  treasure,  at  length  resolved  to  follow  the  tempter.  '  Courage !  * 
said  he,  as  he  rode  into  the  forest,  '  the  adventure  of  this  night 
may  make  me  a  wealthy  man  ! ' 

'  He  had  hardly  uttered  these  words,  when,  turning  his  head, 
he  saw  Redmantle  close  beside  him.  The  apparition  seemed  to 
have  heard  the  soliloquy,  and  nodded  his  head  in  approbation  of 
the  resolution  of  Berthold,  who  now  endeavoured  to  maintain  all 
the  courage  he  had  summoned,  but  could  not  speak  a  word  to  his 
strange  companion.  Bedmantle  soon  broke  the  silence  by  saying, 
*'  I  say,  my  friend,  I  have  had  a  very  dull  life  for  some  years  with 
the  poor  charcoal-burner  and  his  family  there.  The  perpetual 
psalm-singing  and  praying  quite  wore  me  down,  until  I  became  a 
little,  feeble,  low-spirited  old  man,  such  as  you  saw.  But  your 
coming  at  first  excited  me  strangely,  and  then  encouraged  me  to 
return  to  my  old  ways  again.  I  saw  in  you  something  that 
reminded  me  of  my  former  self ;  for  I  know  you  love  hunting  for 
gold  as  I  used  to  love  it,  and  as  I  love  it  now  again.  How  the 
company  of  a  fellow-spirit  animates  me  I  Tou  see  how  much  1 
have  grown  in  one  night;  and  I  shall  now  continue  to  grow 
higher  and  higher  still !  But  no  more  words  !  Let  us  dig  for 
the  gold  !  Tou  see  that  hillock  ?  There  it  lies  !  Ho,  ho  !  the 
charcoal-burner  is  too  stupid  for  this  work.  I  could  never  excite 
bitn  to  it.    Come  along  ! " 

*  Berthold  dismounted,  and  after  tying  the  bridle  to  the  branch 
of  a  tree,  followed  the  apparition  to  the  hillock,  which  was  covered 
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with  the  cones  of  the  fir-tree.  *'  Dig — dig,"  said  Bedmaatle ;  and 
Berthold  began  to  torn  up  the  earth  with  hiB  dagger,  while  hia 
companion  laboured  violently  with  his  bare  hands,  tearing  up  the 
ground,  until  they  discovered  two  earthen  yeeeeLs,  which  brake 
in  pieces,  and  disclosed  their  contents — ^mere  ashes  ! 

*  At  this  disappointment  the  restless  demon  began  to  trriqg  his 
hands,  moaned  dismally,  and  pointed  to  another  hillock.  Berthold 
followed,  and  both  began  to  dig  ;  but  their  efforts  ended  agpeJn  in 
the  same  disappointment — ^they  found  nothing  but  ashes !  From 
one  hillock  they  passed  to  another,  and  laboured  vainly,  again  and 
again,  until  our  traveller  was  exhausted,  but  stiU  durst  not  dis' 
obey  the  commands  of  Redmantle,  who,  becoming  more  and  more 
exasperated  and  violent,  struck  his  fists  against  the  ground  until 
sparks  flew  from  it,  and  angrily  accused  Berthold  of  having  found 
and  secretly  buried  the  gold  again,  instead  of  sharing  it  iiedrly. 
The  red  mantle  streamed  in  the  air,  the  figure  of  the  spectre  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and  assumed  violent  and  threatening  attitudes, 
until  Berthold  caught  a  glimpse  o(  morning  light,  and  heard  the 
cock  crow  and  the  morning-bell  tolling  in  a  ndghbouring  village. 
Bedmantle  was  seen  no  more  by  our  traveller,  who  soon  found  his 
steed,  and  rode  away,  hardly  able  to  determine  whether  he  had 
been  awake  or  dreaming  during  the  night  .  .  . 

*  Years  passed  away  and,  once  more,  Berthold,  in  one  of  his  long 
journeys,  found  that  his  road  led  him  near  the  great  forest  He 
felt  a  longing  to  see  once  more  the  charcoal-bumer^s  hut,  and  to 
hear  the  sequel  of  Hedmantle's  history.  Late  one  evenings  he 
arrived  at  the  lowly  dwelling,  and  was  recognised  by  idl  the 
family.  All  things  seemed  here  unchanged,  except  that  the 
children  had  grown  taUer.  Again  the  family  were  assembled 
around  the  table  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  Berthold  saw,  with 
some  dread,  the  same  low  stool  left  vacant  for  the  unearthly 
visitor.  The  host  seemed  to  guess  the  thoughts  of  his  visitor  and 
said  : — **  Sir,  I  know  not  what  passed  between  you  and  onr  other 
visitor,  when  you  lodged  with  us  some  years  ago  ;  but  I  assure 
you  that,  after  that  time,  we  had  great  trouble  with  him.  He 
had  been  so  much  excited  by  your  presence  that,  night  after 
night,  when  you  had  gone  away,  he  was  roaming  through  the 
forest  and  disturbing  our  household.  But  all  that  is  over,  and  he 
is  again  subdued.  .  .  .  When  our  own  minds  are  subject  to  evil 
passions,  we  are  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  such  a  visitor  as  Red- 
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mande.  ...    It  is  our  time  for  prayer,  and  I  tni«jt  you  will  join 
in  our  devotion." 

*  Then  the  father  began  the  old  hymn,  and  the  children  and 
Berthold  joined  in  singing  : — 

"  Now  all  the  woods  tre  sleeping, 
Peace  over  all  is  spread.' 
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It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  ^y  that  the  above  is  not  a  common 
ghost-story,  but  a  dream  with  a  truth  in  it.  The  poor  charcoal- 
burner,  who  had  once  been  vexed  and  haunted  by  avarice,  had  so 
far  subdued  the  passion  that  it  might  be  aptly  represented  as  a 
feeble  old  man  ;  but  the  presence  of  the  covetous  trader,  acting 
by  a  powerful  sympathy,  called  again  into  life  the  demoniac 
energy  that  was  almost  extinct.  Redmantle,  in  fact,  was  created, 
not  by  Berthold's  imagination,  but  by  his  will,  and  was  afterwards 
subdued  once  more  by  the  piety  and  contentment  of  the  charcoal- 
burner.  Stories  of.  this  class  must  not  be  classed  with  the  wild 
fictions  written  by  Hoffmaim. 

The  best  characteristics,  and  some  of  the  worst  faults  of  the 
school  to  which  he  belonged,  are  foimd  .in  the  romances  written 
by  LuDWio  AcHiH  von  Abnoe  (1781-1832),  the  brother-in-law 
of  Clemens  Brentano,  whom  he  assisted  in  editing  the  Wtmder- 
Tiom,  a  book  of  old  popular  songs.  Amim*s  unfinished  romance. 
*The  Crowu  Gkiardians,'  and  his  numerous  novels  and  some 
dramas,  may  be  left  unnoticed  here ;  for  all  his  merits  and  his 
extreme  defects  may  be  found  in  one  romance—*  The  Poverty, 
Wealth,  Guilt,  and  Penance  of  the  Countess  Dolores ' — which  was 
highly  commended  by  Jean  Paul.  The  character  of  the  heroine, 
her  sinfulness,  her  long  penance  of  poverty  and  disgrace,  and  the 
circumstances  of  her  death,  are  described  with  imaginative  power 
and  true  feeling ;  but  the  romance  may  be  said  to  be  ruined  by 
the  intrusion  of  too  many  episodes  and  reflections,  and  when  it  is 
ended  it  b^ins  again. 

Several  of  the  episodes  are  in  themselves  attractive,  and  one^ 
deserves  notice,  as  it  casts  some  light  on  a  class  of  literary  men  too 
well  known  in  Amim's  time.  His  sketch  of  an  egotistic  and 
sentimental  litt^ateur  seems  now  very  fantastic,  but  was  founded 
on  facts.  It  was  of  such  a  poetical  phenomenon  as  *  WaUer,'  that 
Fichte  was  thinking  when  he  warned  young  men  of  the  danger 
of  making  light  literature  serve  as  a  substitute  for  moral  culture. 
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Waller  is  a  poetaster  who  supposes  himself  to  be  a  genius,  eulti- 
vates  no  faculties  except  fancy  and  self-conceit,  and  neglects  the 
common  duties  of  life.  We  meet  him  first  when,  travelling  with 
his  wife,  he  pays  a  visit  to  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  is  thus  intro- 
duced : — 

*  The  poet's  wife  addressed  the  count,  and  after  thanking  him 
for  his  kindness,  assured  him  that  in  this  instance  his  hospitalitj 
was  well  bestowed  ;  for  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  in  hU 
mansion  the  ^  celebrated  poet  Waller,"  whom  to  call  her  husband 
was  her  highest  pride  and  delight     Hereupon  various  compli- 
ments were  exchanged,  but  not  without  some  awkwardness ;  for 
the  count  and  his  lady  differed  in  their  opinions  of  the  poet'a 
merits.    The  count  could  not  say  that  he  regarded  all  Waller's 
verses  as  counterfeit  coin,  and  the  countess  durst  not  say  hov 
much  she  admired  them.    .    .    .    Waller  soon  became  so  con- 
fidential, that,  with  little  invitation,  he  gave  in  an  animated 
style,  various  details  of  his  ^rsonal  history.'   [We  must  condense 
his  narrative,  as  it  was  inflated  with  many  passages  of  question- 
able sentiment,  and  numerous  quotations  from  his  own  poems.] 
'  He  first  explained  how,  like  other  men  of  geniuB,  he  had  been 
poor,  but  had  found  a  wife  who  possessed  some  property.     .    .    . 
He  persuaded  his  wife  to  sell  her  house  in  town,  in  order  to 
purchase  a  rural  cottage  and  a  garden  which  had  charmed  his 
fancy  once,  as  he  rode  through  a  lonely  part  of  the  country.    The 
lady  at  once  consented ;  for  '*  in  all  things  she  obeys  my  pleasure  " 
(said  Waller),  and  he  travelled  down  to  tbe  romantic  cottage  to 
prepare  it  for  her  reception.    .    .    . 

'One  day  was  passed  after  another  in  vain  attempts  to  be 
romantic  and  happy.  He  determined  that  his  wife  should  be, 
xlike  himself,  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature ;  so  he  led  her 
over  the  damp  pastures,  and  through  plantations  of  firs,  in  the 
early  morning,  to  see  the  sun  rising ;  but  this  practical  poetry 
was  accompanied  with  such  unromantic  realities  as  wet  stockings, 
colds,  and  coughs.  Waller  was  surprised  to  find  that  real  Nature 
was  not  so  pleasant  as  she  had  appeared  in  the  verses  which  he 
wrote  when  in  town,  and  that  the  rustics  who  lived  near  his 
cottage  were  not  of  the  Arcadian  kind.  He  read  his  verses  to 
some  of  them,  but  they  could  not  undeistand  such  poetry,  and 
preferred  their  own  rude  stories  and  jest-booka  This  was  in  the 
summer,  but  in  the  winter  rural  happiness  was  sad  indeed  for 
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Waller.  He  wrote  to  all  his  friends,  begging  them  to  come  and 
Bee  ^  a  poor  poet  in  a  wilderness '' ;  but  the  roads  were  deep  in 
snow,  and  no  friend  would  undertake  the  journey.  The  poet  was 
therefore  left  in  domestic  quietude,  until  he  became  quite  weary 
of  the  company  of  his  wife,  and  expressed  his  unamiable  senti- 
ments in  such  vecses  as  the  following  : — 

'^  In  this,  my  lonely  nest, 

I  see  no  welcome  guest ; 

In  vain  my  letters  go— 

The  ways  are  deep  .in  snow. 
Hy  heart  is  restless  as  an  aspen-tree — 
Ah,  why  did  fortune  link  my  wife  and  me  f 
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In  the  spring  Waller  was  glad  to  escape  from  his  solitude,  and 
hastened  away  4o  Leipzig  to  sell,  if  he  could,  a  manuscript  poem. 
*  In  my  pleasure '  (he  oentinued) '  at  finding  myself  once  more  in 
the  society  of  cmlised  men,  I  quite  forgot  my  wife,  the  rural 
cottage,  and  all  Xhe  beauties  of  nature,  until  one  day,  jib  1  was 
sitting  at  my  dessert  in  Mainoni's  hotel  (I  was  eating  almonds 
and  raisins),  the  bookseller's  boy  brought  to  me  a  letter  from  my 
wife ;  and  what  did  it  contain  ?  My  absence  had  excited  her, 
for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  to  write  iverses.  .  .  .  Well, 
what  could  I  do  after  receiving  this  touching  letter  entreating  me 
to  return  ?  I  hastened  away  from  Leipzig,  and  left  my  transac- 
tion with  the  bookseller  unfinished.  For  a  time  I  continued  my 
studies  in  our  lonely  cottage,  and  my  wife  (who  is  a  clever  artist) 
made  some  drawings  to  illustrate  my  poem.  But  now  a  new 
trouble  arose.  I  had  bought  a  little  estate,  and  knew  nothing  of 
its  management  I  was  losing  money  ;  so  I  persuaded  my  wife 
to  let  me  sell  the  cottage,  and  we  returned  to  live  in  town  once 
more.  Here  our  circumstances  were  straitened  ;  she  was  very 
anxious,  and  worked  hard,  so  that  all  her  drawings  were  finished 
before  half  of  my  poem  was  written.  To  incite  my  industry, 
she  wakened  me  early  every  morning,  and  prepared  for  me  a  cup 
of  cofifee  in  my  study.  Of  course  she  meant  well  in  all  these 
little  attentions  and  indulgences  bestowed  on  me ;  but  she  did 
not  know  that  all  such  things  tend  to  depress  poetic  genius.  In 
a  gloomy  mood  I  now  wrote  an  elegy,  in  which  I  represented 
myself  as  a  weaver,  and  my  wife  as  a  spinster.  I  will  read  it  to 
you.'  Here  Waller  tried  the  count's  last  degree  of  patience  by 
leciting  some  absurd,  sentimental  verses. 
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Beitina  ton  Abnim,  the  sister  of  Clemens  Brentano-  and  the 
wife  of  Von  Amim,  may  be  mentioned  as  the  authoress  of  an 
enthusiastic  book,  ^  Goethe's  Correspondence  with  a  Child,'  which 
was  once  read  with  great  interest  and  may  be  referred  to  as  a 
strange  psychological  romance.  In  Bettina  yon  Amim's  stories  it 
is  impossible  to  determine  where  facts  end  and  imaginationa  begin. 
Her  melancholy  memoirs  of  a  friend,  Caroline  von  Qiinderode 
(who  committed  suicide),  read  like  chapters  from  a  wild  romance, 
but  they  are  founded  on  facts. 

There  is,  however,  hardly  anything  in  Bettina's  writings  as 
rhapsodical  and  obscure  as  some  of  the  tales  and  poems  written 
by  her  brother,,  Clemens  Brentano  (1778-1848).  A  want  of 
harmony,  or,  we  might  say,  a  love  of  discords,  was  the  chief  trait 
in  his  life,  as  in  his  fantastic  novels  and  dramas.     His  cantata 

*  The  Merry  Musicians,'  if  it  could  be  translated,  might  serve  to 
represent  his  own  characteristics.  The  miseries  of  a  strolling 
company  are  here  placed  in  extreme  contrast  with  their  merry 
and  boisterous  music.  The  following  is  one  of  the  less  tragic 
stanzas  : 

like  nightingales,  unseen,  that  sing 
So  sweetly  all  night  long  in  spring, 
We  come  to  sing  and  play,  at  eve  ; 
For  we  would  not  make  the  liBtener  grieve. 

Then  all  the  family  of  strolling  singers  and  players  severally 
relate  their  misfortunes.  The  blind  mother,  a  deformed  boy,  and 
his  two  miserable  brothers,  tell  their  sorrows,  one  after  another, 
and  their  lamentations  are,  here^and  there,,  followed  by  a  wild 
chorus : — 

While  we're  strumming  and  thrumming  the  tambourine, 
The  shrill  little  bells  in  it  jingle  and  tingle, 
And  while  we  are  singing  the  cymbals  are  ringing 
A  cling  and  a  clang  to  our  sing  and  our  *  sang,' 
And  the  little  fife,  shrill,  with  a  squeak  and  a  trill, 
Pierces  the  heart,  with  a  joy  and  a  smart 

This  strange  cantata  was  set  to  music  by  Amadeus  Hoffmann. 
Brentano's  prose  fictions  and   poems   include   the   romance 

*  Gk)dwi,'  the  dramatic  and  lyric  poems  *  Ponce  de  Leon '  and 

*  Victoria,'  the  story  of  *  The  Brave  Kasperl  and  the  Fair  Annerl ' 
(described  as  the  writer's  best  work),  and  the  humorous  and 
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pleasant  fable  of  'Gokel,  Hinkel,  and  Qakelia*.  'We  haye 
cultivated  nothing  but  oar  imagination,'  said  Brentano^  'and 
that  has  been  the  cause  of  our  failuie.'  This  was  a  just  criticifim 
on  his  own  wiiting8»  and  on  several  fictions  written  by  his 
friends. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  writers  who^  aft»  the  War  of  Libera- 
tion,  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  poetic  traditions  of  the 
Bomantic  School  was  Joseph  vok  Eiohendorff,  who  was  called 
'  the  last  knight  of  the  School '.  He  was  bom  in  1788,  served  as 
a  volunteer  in  the  Prussian  army  (181d-L5)  and  subsequently 
held  several  offices  under  the  Prussian  Govemment  He  died 
in  1867. 

There  is  nothing  strong  or  remarkably  original,  but  much  that 
is-  gentle  and  beautiful,  in  EichendorfTs  writings,  which  consist 
of  lyrical  poems^  romances,  and  dramas,  besides  some  works  on 
literary  history.  His  genius  is  lyrical,  as  may  be  seen  even  in  his 
dramas.  The  world  described  in  his  poetry  is  not  extensive,  and 
the  characters  we  meet  in  his  romances  are  few  and  hardly  to  be 
called  individuals.  In  his  lyrical  poems  he  loves  to  meditate  in 
secluded  dells  and  to  enjoy  the  quietude  of  sunset,  or  of  Sunday 
mom  as  described  in  one  of  his  songs  beginning  with  this 
stanza : — 

How  deep  the  calm  o'er  all  extending  I 

How  lonely  all  the  fields,  the  sky, 
The  woods  ]->their  boughs  so  gently  bending, 

As  if  the  Lord  were  paaslDg  by. 

In  tones  still  more  subdued  he  speaks  of  a  common  domestic 
sorrow — ^the  loss  of  a  child  : — 

Then  there  came  at  break  of  day, 
Notes  of  music  far  away, 

Breathing  over  dale  and  hollow ; 
And  the  singing  seemed  to  say. 

'  If  yon  love  me,  father — ^follow  1 ' 

The  author's  dramas,  though  they  contain  some  fine  passages, 
are  rather  lyrical  than  dramatic,  and  his  longer  fictions  in  prose 
want  sustained  interest  Among  his  short  novels  Daa  Marmor- 
hUd  ('The  Marble  Statue')  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
dreamy  and  romantic  class ;  but  the  best  is  entitled  Au$  dem 
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Leben  eines  Taugen%ckt$  {*  Passagee  from  the  Life  of  a  Grood-for- 
nothing ').  ' 

The  story  is  full  of  the  youthfol  bnojanej  and  careleas  good- 
humour  of  the  hero,  who  is  a  wandering  fiddler — a  vagabond  in 
the  milder  and  more  imaginative  sense  of  the  term.  He  can 
nowhere  find  a  place  of  rest  in  this  prosaic  world,  bat,  wherev^ 
he  goes,  some  good  fortune  generally  attends  liim.  For  example, 
he  has  scarcely  arrived,  in  a  state  of  destitution,  on  the  confines 
of  Austria,  when  he  finds  there  thr^e  genial  though  poor  com- 
panions who  are  ready  to  aid  him,  as  he  tells  us,  in  the  following 
cheerful  passages  from  the  story  of  his  yoath  : — 

'  I  see  the  pleasant  country — ^haU, 

Austrian  woods  and  birds  and  streams  1 
The  Danube  glitters  from  the  vale, 

St.  Stephen's  steeple  yonder  gleams 
Amid  the  hills  so  far  away, 
As  if  it  welcomed  me  to-day  I 
Yivat,  Austria! 

^  I  was  wTigiTig  the  last  veree  of*  the  song,  as  I  stood  on  the  hill 
which  commands  the  first  prospect  of  Austria,  when  suddenly  a 
trio  of  wind-instruments  sounded  out  «weetly  from  the  wood 
behind  me,  and  accompanied  my  voice.  I  turned  round,  and  saw 
three  young  men  in  long  bkie  mantles.  One  blew  an  oboe, 
another  a  clarionet^  and  the  third  played  a  French  horn.  To 
mend  the  concert,  I  pulled  out  my  fiddle  and  played  away  with 
them,  singing  heartily  too.  At  this  they  seemed  amazed,  and 
looked  one  at  another,  like  men  who  have  made  a  great  mistake. 
The  French  horn  (the  player  I  mean)  allowed  bis  puffed-out 
cheeks  to  collapse,  and  looked  very  earnestly  at  me,  while  I 
civilly  returned  the  stare  of  surprise.  He  stepped  nearer  to  me, 
and  said  :  '*  The  fact  is,  we  guessed  by  your  frock,  that  you  were 
an  Englishman,  and  thought  we  might  win  a  trifle  from  you ; 
but  it  seems  you  too  are  a  musician  ^.  I  confessed  that  this  was 
the  better  guess  of  the  two,  and  that  I  had  just  returned  from 
Bome,  and  had  found  it  necessary  to  scrape  my  way  over  the 
country  with  a  fiddle. 

' "  Ha  ! "  said  he^  "  a  single  fiddle  cannot  do  much  now<a- 
days  "  :  here  he  stepped  to  a  little  fire  on  the  ground  beside  the 
wood,  and  began  to  fan  it  with  his  cap—"  the  wind  instruments 
do  the  work  far  better,  you  see.    When  we  pop  on  a  respectable 
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familj  at  dinner-time,  we  just  atep  quietly  into  the  portico,  and 
blow  as  hard  as  we  can,  until  one  of  the  servants  comes  out,  glad 
to  giye  money,  or  victuals,  anything  to  stop  our  noise.  Won't 
you  take  breakfast  with  us  1 "  I  readily  accepted  the  invitation. 
We  sat  near  the  fire  on  a  green  bank,  and  the  two  musicians 
began  to  untie  little  bundles,  and  took  out  some  slices  of  bread 
A  pot  of  coffee  and  milk  was  soon  prepared,  of  which  the  Oboe 
and  the  Clarionet  drank  alternately  ;  but  the  French  Horn  said, 
as  he  handed  to  me  half  a  buttered  roll,  ^'  I  don't  like  that  black 
mixture :  this  is  better,''  he  added,  drawing  out  a  flask  of  wine, 
which  he  presented  to  me.  I  drank  boldly  ;  but  as  I  took  the 
flask  from  my  mouth,  I  could  not  suppress  a  slight  distortion  of 
my  face.  ^*  Ha !  it  is  only  home-made  stuff,"  said  he  :  ''you  have 
lost  your  German  taste  in  Italy,  I  suppose  ? " 

'  He  drew  from  his  pocket  an  old  tattered  map  of  Austria, 
which  he  spread  out  upon  the  grass,  and  his  companions  joined 
their  heads  over  it,  pointing  their  fingers  over  various  routes. 
''Vacation  ends  soon,''  said  one.  "We  must  turn  away  from 
Linz  here  on  the  left  hand,  so  as  to  get  back  to  Prague  in  good 
time."  "  Ridiculous  ! "  said  the  French  Horn ;  "  that  road  will 
only  lead  you  among  woods  and  ignorant  peasants.  You  will 
not  find  a  man  of  refined  taste  on  that  road."  "  Fine  taste  ! 
Nonsense  ! "  said  the  Oboe ;  "  the  peasants  are  good-natured  and 
will  not  complain  of  our  false  notes."    .    .    . 

'  Their  scraps  of  Latin,  and  other  remarks  made  me  understand 
that  my  new  friends  were  Prague  students.  I  felt  melancholy 
when  I  thought  that  three  young  men  who  could  talk  in  Latin  so 
fluently,  should  remain  so  poor.  The  French  Horn  seemed  to 
guess  my  thoughts,  for  he  said,  "You  see  we  have  no  rich 
friends  :  so,  when  the  other  students  return  home,  we  put  these 
instruments  under  our  cloaks,  stroll  away  from  Prague,  and  find 
the  wide  world  at  our  service.  Ours  is  the  best  mode  of  travel- 
ling. I  would  not  be  a  tame  tourist,  with  my  bed  warmed  and 
my  night-cap  laid  in  a  certam  hotel  every  evening.  'Tis  the 
beauty  of  our  way  of  life  that  we  go  out  every  morning,  like  the 
birds  over  our  heads,  not  knowing  under  what  chimney  we  shall 
eat  our  supper." 

'Our  plan  was  soon  completed.  We  resolved  to  go  by  the 
next  packet  down  the  Danube,  and  accordingly  hastened  to  the 
place  of  embarkation.    Here  stood  the  stout  landlord,  filling  up 
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the  doorway  of  the  hotel,  while  maidens  were  looking  out  of  the 
windows  at  the  passengers  and  sailors.  Among  these  stood  an 
old  gentleman  wearing  a  gray  frock  and  a  black  craval  I  and 
my  friends  emptied  our  pockets,  and  the  steward  smiled  satiri- 
cally when  he  saw  that  all  our  fares  were  paid  in  copper.  But  I 
cared  nothing  for  his  scorn.  The  morning  was  brilliant,  and  I 
was  enraptured  to  find  myself  once  more  on  the  Danube.  Aa  we 
steamed  rapidly  along  between  pastures  and  hills,  the  birds  were 
singing,  village  clocks  were  chiming,  and  a  caged  canary,  belong- 
ing to  a  pretty  maiden  among  the  fpassengers,  began  to  whistle 
charmingly.  I  guessed  the  old  gentleman  in  the  gray  frock  to 
be  a  priest,  as  he  was  reading  in  a  breviary  with  a  splendidly 
gilded  and  decorated  title-page  ;  and  I  found  that  my  guess  was 
true,  for  he  soon  began  to  talk  in  Latin  with  the  students. 

^Meanwhile,  I  walked  to  the  bow  of  the  packet,  and  stood 
there  gazing  into  the  blue  distance,  while  towers  and  spires  arose 
one  after  another  over  the  green  banks  of  the  Danube.    I  took 
out  my  fiddle,  and  began  to  play  some  old  tunea    Suddenly  I 
felt  a  tap  on  my  shoulder,  and  turning  round,  saw  the  old  gentle- 
man.    **  Ha  ! "  said  he,  ^  do  you  prefer  fiddling  f     Come  and 
join  us  at  lunch."    I  expressed  my  thanks,  putting  up  the  fiddle, 
and  followed  my  host  under  a  little  canopy  which  the  sailors  had 
constructed  on  the  deck.     Here  I  found  a  plentiful  supply  of 
sandwiches  and  some  flasks  of  wine  spread  out  before  my  com- 
panions.   The  old  gentleman  filled  a  silver  goblet  with  wine, 
and  passed  it  round.    Our  reserve  soon  melted  away.    My  com- 
panions related  their  adventures,  and  the  old  gentleman  laughed, 
and  said  he  also  had  been  a  student,  and  had  often  wandered  far 
during  vacations.    At  his  request,  we  took  out  our  instruments 
and  played.    So  the  hours  passed  away,  till  the  evening  sun  was 
gilding  the  woods  and  the  valleys,  while  the  banks  were  resound- 
ing with  our  strains.    As  we  came  near  the  end  of  our  voyage, 
we  passed  the  silver  goblet  round  once  more,  and  then  all  joined 
in  singing  a  vacation-song  with  a  Latin  chorus.' 

For  Uie  purpose  of  placing  together  several  specimens  of  prose- 
fiction,  we  have  deviated  frx)m  the  order  of  time  to  which  we 
return  to  notice  some  productions  in  dramatic  literature  written 
before  the  years  of  the  War  of  Liberation. 

The  tendencies  of  the  '  fate-tragedies  *  already  named  were  in- 
dicated in  the  first  drama  written  by  HsmaiCH  von  Elbibt, 
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who  was  born  at  Frankfort  in  1776.  He  gained  in  early  life  the 
patronage  of  Qoethe,  who,  at  one  time,  had  hopes  that  the  drama 
might  be  cidtivated  with  snccess  by  Eleist  The  gloomy  and 
morbid  temperament  of  the  poet  led  to  the  disappointment  of 
such  hopes.  His  life  was  a  series  of  almost  aimless  wanderings 
in  France  and  Switzerland  and  in  his  native  land.  At  one  time 
he  was  a  prisoner  in  France,  at  another  he  conceived  a  plan  of 
retiring  from  society  and  living  in  solitnde.  The  unhappy  cir- 
cumstances of  the  time  might  serve  to  increase  his  natural 
melancholy  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  the  cause  of 
it.    He  died  by  his  own  hand  in  1811. 

His  first  drama,  'The  Family  SchrofFenstein,'  1803,  was  a 
dismal  foreboding  of  the  'fate-tragedies'  which  were  afterwards 
written  by  Werner  and  Milliner,  and  served  to  deprave  theatrical 
taste.  There  are  proo&  of  dramatic  talent  and  poetic  power  in 
Kleist^s  comedy  'The  Broken  Pitcher,'  as  in  his  most  popular 
play,  Kdthchen  von  Heilbronn  and  in  '  The  Prince  of  Homburg' ; 
but  excepting  the  first-named  piece,  they  are  all  made  painful  by 
some  morbid  traits.  Somnambulism  forms  a  prominent  part  of 
the  plot  in  KUthchen^  and  the  same  expedient  is  employed  in 
another  play. 

EHeist  wrote  several  tales  in  prose,  of  which  the  most  remark- 
able— entitled  '  Michael  Eohlhaas ' — is  founded  on  facts  that  oc- 
curred  in  Luther's  time.  The  true  and  original  story  of  inexorable 
revenge  was  gloomy  enough,  without  the  aid  of  fiction.  Kohlhaas, 
a  trader,  had  been  unjustly  treated  by  a  coimtry  squire,  against 
whom  he  brought  an  action  at  law.  But  no  amount  of  damages 
awarded  by  law  would  satisfy  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  man, 
and  he  was  pacified  oidy  for  a  time  when  Martin  Luther  re- 
minded him  of  the  duty  to  forgive.  The  anger  cherished  at 
first  against  an  individual,  directed  itself  afterwards  against 
society.  Kohlhaas  was  found  guilty  of  robbery  and  other  crimes, 
and  died  on  the  scaffold  in  1540.  As  Qoethe  said,  Kleist  showed 
a  morbid  temperament  in  choosing  to  treat  minutely  the  details 
of  such  a  gloomy  story  as  tlus  of  '  Michael  Kohlhaas '. 

Kleist's  dramas,  with  all  their  errors,  are  respectable,  when 
compared  with  the  'fate-tragedies,'  of  which  one,  at  least,  is 
unfortunately  associated  with  the  literature  of  the  Bomantic 
School.  The  triumph  of  these  dramas  on  the  Qerman  stage  took 
place  in  the  years  of  depression  that  followed  the  War  of  Libera- 
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tion ;  but  the  prototype  of  the  whole  claas  was  written  by  Wenwr 
in  1811,  and  must,  therefore,  be  noticed  here.    The  fact  must 
V       not  be  disguised  that  Gkrman  literature  has  its  '  night-side '.     To 
''  this  region  we  are  introduced  by  Werner.    It  has  been  said  that 

Eotzebue  might  have  written  his  worst,  but  not  least  sucoesBfol 
plays,  with  the  intention  of  refuting  Schiller's  ideal  theory  of  *  the 
moral  power  of  the  stage'.  The  remark  may,  howeyer,  be  still 
more  fairly  applied  to  such  tragedies  as  were  written  by  Werner 
and  Milliner. 

Friedrigh  LuDWia  Zacharias  Werneb  was  bom  at  Eonigs- 
berg  in  1768.  It  is  enough  to  say  of  his  life  that  it  acoozded  well 
with  his  own  theory,  that  religion  and  morality  belong  to  two 
separate  worlds.  His  dramas  '  The  Sons  of  Thales '  (1803-4)  and 
*  The  Cross  on  the  Baltic '  (1806)  were  both  intended  to  have  a 
religious  tendency,  which  was  more  clearly  pronounced  in  *  Martin 
Luther'.  It  was  by  his  notorious  fate-tragedy,  'The  Twenty- 
fourth  of  February '  (written  in  1811)  that  he  exerted  a  disastrous 
influence  on  the  German  stage.  In  1811,  Werner  entered  the 
Catholic  Church.  In  his  later  life  he  gained  much  popularity  as 
a  preacher  in  Vienna,  where  he  died  in  1823. 

Werner  had  a  fervid  imagination,  and  'wrote  with  uncontrolled 
eneigy.  His  earlier  dramas  have  pompous  situations  and  some 
good  scenic  effects,  but  are  less  remarkable  than  the  'fate- 
tragedy  '  already  named.  Its  success  led  to  ihe  appearance  of  a 
series  of  other  pieces  of  the  same  class,  which  had  a  long  popu- 
larity in  German  theatres.  Their  character  may  be  indicated  by 
the  following  analysis  of  the  plot  in  Wemei^s  deplorably  success- 
ful drama  : — 

In  a  miserable  cottage  on  the  Grimsel  we  find  the  peasant 
Kuruth  and  his  wife  reduced  to  such  destitution  that  to  live 
honestly  seems  no  longer  possible.  The  wife,  urged  by  want» 
advises  the  man  to  commit  a  robbery,  and  he  consents  to  do  it, 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  presents  itself.  While  they  are  talking 
of  this,  a  stranger  arrives  and  brings  with  him  a  good  supply  of 
food  and  wine,  but  begs  for  a  nighfs  shelter  in  the  miserable 
cottage.  In  the  course  of  conversation  Kuruth  and  his  visitor 
soon  become  confidential,  and  both  relate  some  incidents  in  their 
own  lives.  The  former  confesses  that  by  his  marriage  he  greatly 
offended  his  father,  who  would  never  forgive  him. 

'  One  day,'  says  Kuruth,  '  the  old  man  vexed  me  so  much  by 
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his  objurgations,  addressed  to  me  when  I  was  working  in  the 
hairest-field,  that  I  hastily  hurled  at  him  a  knife  which  I  had 
been  using  in  sharpening  a  scythe.  The  knife  missed  its  aim  ; 
but  the  old  man,  in  a  frenzy  of  anger,  uttered  the  bitterest  im- 
precations on  myself^  my  wife,  and  all  our  children.  He  spent 
Mb  last  breath  in  that  malediction,  was  soon  afterwards  seized  by 
apoplexy,  and  died.  '  This  wretched  tragedy  took  place,'  says 
Kuruth,  « on  "  The  Twenty-fourth  of  February,"  and,  on  one  of 
the  anniversaries  of  that  fatal  day  my  infant  daughter  was  slain 
by  her  own  brother,  whom  I  drove  away  from  my  house.'  The 
visitor  is  BO  &r  excited  by  sympathy  and  wine  that  he  confesses 
that  in  his  youth  he  was  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  the  act,  he 
remembers,  was  committed  on  *  The  Twenty-fourth  of  February' ; 
but  tlus  coincidence  leads  to  no  recognition.  The  guest  then 
goes  on  to  tell  how  he  emigrated  and  made  a  fortune.  '  I  intend 
now,'  says  he, '  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  my  old  father  and  mother 
by  making  them  sharers  in  my  riches.'  Before  retiring  to  rest, 
the  stranger  hides  gold  under  the  bed  of  straw.  The  destitute 
peasant  wrestles  hard  with  the  temptation  presented  to  his  mind. 
His  wife  consents  to  the  robbery  meditated,  but  implores  Kuruth 
not  to  commit  a  greater  crime.  He  would  yield,  it  appears,  to 
her  entreaties ;  but  when  he  enters  the  guest's  chamber  a  knife 
falls  out  of  its  sheath,  that  hangs  upon  the  wall.  It  is  the 
weapon  that  was  once  flung  at  his  own  father  by  the  wretched 
man,  Kuruth,  who  now  makes  it  the  instrument  of  a  greater 
crime.    All  this  is  represented  as  the  result  of  '  fate '. 

When  the  murdered  traveller's  pass  is  examined,  it  is  soon 
found  out  that  his  name  is  *Kurt  Kuruth'.  The  wretched 
mother  identifies  the  body  of  her  only  son,  and  hurls  bitter 
reproaches  at  the  criminal.  But  he  heeds  them  not ;  he  only 
reminds  her  that  this  is  another  anniversary  of  the  fatal  day — 
'  The  Twenty-fourth  of  February '.  Such  are  the  outlines  of  a 
drama  in  which  absurdity  and  evil  tendency  are  combined.  It 
would  be  wasting  words  to  argue  that  the  *fate'  described  in 
such  a  plot  as  Werner's  is  utterly  unlike  the  Nemesis  of  antique 
Greek  tragedy.  Werner's  notion  of  *  fate '  is  opposed,  not  only 
to  morality,  but  to  every  rational  notion  of  human  existence. 
Man  is  here  made  the  slave  of  a  *  fate '  which  is  itself  nothing 
more  than  a  trivial  accident  A  dream,  an  arbitrary  prediction, 
or  softie  angry  words  spoken" by  a  gipsy,  may  be  enough  to  con- 
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trol  a  man's  destiny,  according  to  Wemei^s  notion.  If  there  is 
any  meaning  in  his  play,  it  is  that  nothing  whatsoever  onght  to 
he  done  on  the  *  Twenty-fourth  day  of  February '. 

Wemer^s  absurd  tragedy  was  imitated  by  MiiLLXER  in  hip^ 
'  Twenty-ninth  of  February,'  which  (incredible  as  it  may  seem)  is 
considerably  worse  than  'the  Twenty-fourth'.  Such  productiom 
would  not  be  worth  naming,  if  they  had  not  enjoyed  a  long  life 
on  the  stage. 

Franz  Grillparzer,  who  afterwards  wrote  superior  dramatic 
works,  first  gained  his  reputation  by  his  fate-tragedy  Die  Aknfrau 
('  The  Grandmother ') ;  and  Houwald  repeated  in  Dm  BUd 
(1821)  the  old  story  of  *  fate,'  of  which  the  public  were  hardly 
weary  when  Platen  produced  (in  1826)  his  clever  parody-play 
entitled  'The  Fatal  Fork'.  Its  plot  is  complex  and  tiresome, 
but  it  is  far  better,  in  art  as  in  moral  tendency,  than  tlie  dramas 
fitly  described  as  belonging  to  the  'night-side'  of  poetical 
literature. 

TVo  dramatic  writers  may  be  named  here  as  contemporaries  of 
the  Romantic  School,  with  which,  however,  the  author  first 
named  had  no  association. 

Heinrich  Joseph  von  Collin  (1772-1811)  wrote,  in  opposi- 
tion to  romantic  tendencies,  several  dramas  on  such  antique 
subjects  as  'Regulus'  and  *Coriolan'.  Collin,  who  might  be 
called,  with  regard  to  his  clear  style  and  construction  of  plot,  one 
of  the  Vienna  disciples  of  Lessing,  was  once  loudly  praised  and 
then  soon  forgotten.  His  merits  were  hardly  more  than  formal 
A  more  productive  and  imaginative  author,  Adam  Gottlob 
Oehlenschlager  (1779-1850),  a  Dane,  wrote  many  dramatic 
poems,  including  '  Aladdin,'  Axel  und  Walburg,  and  *  Correggio,' 
besides  lyrical  poems,  romances  and  legends.  His  command  of 
the  two  languages  enabled  him  to  translate  vrith  facility  into 
German  his  own  Danish  poems.  The  graceful  and  sentimental 
style  of  several  of  his  dramatic  works  is  singularly  contrasted 
with  the  stem  character  of  some  of  his  subjects,  which  were 
selected  from  old  Scandinavian  legends.  His  writings  have  more 
importance  in  Danish  than  in  German  literature. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  theory  and  the  practice 
of  the  Romantic  School  led  to  a  serious  degradation  of  dramatic 
literature.     It  could  hardly  excite  either  surprise  or  regret  when, 
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after  the  dismal  reign  of  Werner,  Milliner,  and  their  followers 
Kotzebue's  plays  once  more  gained  possession  of  the  stage. 

Two  or  three  epic  poems  and  idylls  written  by  prelates  of  the 
Catholic  Church  deserve  notice  for  their  Christian  character,  but 
are  not  otherwise  remarkable.  Ladiblas  Pyrker,  a  native  of 
Hungary,  and  well  known  as  the  Archbishop  of  Erlau  (1772- 
1847X  wrote  two  long  epics— * Tunisias '  and  'Rudolf  of  Habs- 
burg' — in  which  he  supplied  the  want  of  a  mythology  by 
introducing  as  agents  the  spirits  of  departed  heroes.  Ignaz 
VON  Wessenberg  (1774-1860),  already  named  as  a  writer  '  On 
the  Moral  Power  of  the  Stage  *  (see  Chapter  XXI.),  wrote  a  poem 
entitled  *  Fenelon  *. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 
SEVENTH  PERIOD.    1770-1880. 

THE  WAR  OF  UBEI^TION  (1812-15)— PATRIOTIC  STATESVEN— PHILOSOPSERS- 
PUBLICISTS— POETS— THE  SUABIAN  SCHOOL  OP  POETRY. 

'  The  heroism  of  the  man  who  sacrifices  his  life  for  the  welfare  of 
his  country  may  raise  some  doabts  and  scruples,  eyen  in  the  midst  of 
our  admiration,  as  long  as  we  do  not  see  clearly  that  it  was  his  ab- 
solute duty  so  to  act.  But  when  we  see  in  an  action  a  sacrifice  of 
apparent  honour,  or  happiness,  or  life,  to  the  fulfilment  of  an  un- 
doubted duty,  the  neglect  of  which  would  be  a  Tiolation  of  divine  and 
human  law — when  there  is  no  choice  save  between  duty  performed  at 
the  cost  of  life,  and  life  preserved  by  an  immoral  action,  and  when 
the  former  course  is  resolutely  taken—here  there  is  no  scruple,  no 
i-eserve  in  our  approbation ;  we  say  at  once,  '*  It  is  good,'*  and  are 
proud  to  see  that  human  nature  can  thus  lift  itself  above  all  the  in- 
clinations and  passions  of  the  sensuous  world.' — Imm.  Kant  (1787). 

It  was  at  Kdnigsberg  that  Kant  taught  the  doctrine  a1x>ve 
quoted,  and  in  the  same  town,  in  1808,  soon  after  the  peace 
concluded  at  Tilsit,  the  Tugendbund,  or  *  Bond  of  Valour,*  was 
instituted.  It  was  befriended,  though  not  founded,  by  the 
patriotic  minister  VoM  Stein.  The  brave  and  true  Gneisenau 
was  a  member  of  the  union,  and  Scharnhorst,  the  military 
reformer,  was  its  firm  friend.  The  objects  of  the  union  were 
to  elevate  the  depressed  spirit  of  the  people,  to  relieve  the 
miseries  caused  by  war,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  liberation. 

The  predictions  of  Schiller  were  demanding  fulfilment ;  a  new 
life  was  awakening  among  professors  and  students  in  universities 
and  at  Berlin  Fichte,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  Tvgendbund 
was  founded,  delivered  the  addresses  to  tlie  German  nation  which 
served  to  kindle  a  fervour  of  patiiotism.  Some  passages  from  his 
concluding  appeal  may  best  express  the  spirit  of  the  times : — 
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'  GennanB  !  the  yoices  of  your  ancestors  are  sounding  from  the 
oldest  times — the  men  who  destroyed  Rome's  despotism,  the 
heroes  who  gave  their  lives  to  preserve  inviolate  these  mountains, 
plains,  and  rivers,  which  you  allow  a  foreign  despot  to  claim — 
these  men,  your  forefathers,  call  to  you,  "  If  you  reverence  your 
origin,  preserve  sacred  your  rights  hy  maintaining  our  patriotic 
devotion  ^  .  .  .  And  with  this  admonition  from  antiquity 
there  are  mingled  the  voices  of  patriots  of  a  later  age.  The  men 
who  contended  for  religious  freedom  exhort  you  to  carry  out 
theirconflict  to  its  ultimate  results.  .  .  .  And  posterity,  still 
unborn,  has  claims  upon  you.  Your  descendants  must  be  in- 
volved-in  disgrace  if  you  fail  in  your  duty.  Will  you  make 
yourselves  bad  links  in  the  national  chain  which  ought  to  unite 
your  remotest  posterity  to  that  noble  ancestiy  of  which  you 
profess  to  be  proud  ?  Shall  your  descendants  be  tempted  to  use 
falsehood  to  hide  their  disgrace  ?  Must  they  say,  "  No  !  we  are 
not  descended  from  the  Germans  who  were  conquered  in  1808 1 " 
.  .  .  And  many  men  in  other  lands  conjure  you  now  to  maintain 
your  freedom*  For  among  all  peoples  there  are  souk  who  will 
not  believe  that  the  glorious  promise  of  the  dominion  of  justice, 
reason,  and  truth  among  men  is  all  a  vain  dream.  No  !  they 
still  trust  in  that  promise,  and  pray  .you  to  fulfil  your  great 
part  in  its  realisation.  .  .  .  Yea,  all  the  wise  and  good  in  all 
the  past  generations  of  mankind  join  in  my  exhortation.  They 
seem  to  lift  up  imploring  hands  in  your  presence,  and  beseech 
you  to  fulfil  their  ardent  desires  and  aspirations.  May  I  not 
say  even  that  the  Divine  plan  of  Providence  is  waiting  for  your 
co-operation?  Shall  all  who  have  believed  in  the  progress  of 
society  and  the  possibility  of  just  government  among  men  be 
scouted  as  silly  dreamers  ?  Shall  all  the  |dull  souls  who  only 
awake  from  a  sleepy  life,  like  that  of  plants  and  animals,  to  direct 
their  scorn  against  eveiy  noble  purpose,  be  triumphant  in  their 
mockery  ?  You  must  answer  these  questions  by  your  practical 
career.    .    .    . 

'  The  old  Roman  world,  with  all  its  grandeur  and  glory,  feU 
under  the  burthen  of  its  own  unworthiness  and  the  power  of  our 
forefathers.  And  if  my  reasoning  has  been  correct,  you,  the  de- 
scendants of  'those  heroes  who  triumphed  over  corrupted  Rome, 
are  now  the  people  to  whose  care  the  great  interests  of  humanity 
are  confided.    The  hopes  of  humanity  for  deliverance  out  of  the 
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depths  of  evil  depend  upon  you !  If  you  fall,  humanity  fells 
with  you !  Do  not  flatter  youiBelves  with  a  vain  consolation, 
imagining  that  fature  events,  if  not  better,  will  be  not  worse 
than  the  events  of  past  ages.  If  the  modem  civilised  world 
sinks,  like  old  Rome,  into  corruption,  you  may  suppose  that 
some  half-barbarian  but  energetic  race,  like  the  ancient  GeixnaDs, 
may  arise  and  establish  a  new  order  of  society  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old.  But  where  will  you  find  such  a  people  now  ?  The 
surface  of  the  earth  has  been  explored.  Every  nation  is  known. 
Is  there  any  half-barbarous  race  now  existing  and  prepared  to  do 
the  work  of  restoration  as  our  ancestors  did  it  ?  Everyone  nioii't 
answer  "No".  Then  my  conclusion  is  established.  If  you, 
who  constitute  the  centre  of  modem  civilised  society,  fall  into 
slavery  and  moral  corruption,  then  humanity  must  fsdl  with  you 
— and  without  any  hope  of  a  restoration.' 

It  is  impossible  to  mention  here  all  the  literary  men  whose 
services  to  their  country  at  this  time  deserve  to  be  remembered. 
All  classes  were  united  for  one  common  object,  and,  for  once  in 
the  history  of  modem  times,  philosophy  and  political  science, 
poetry  and  reality,  literature  and  life,  were  joined  in  a  fimi 
alliance.  Philosophy,  as  we  have  seen,  was  represented  by 
Fichte ;  to  represent  theology,  Schleiermacher  came  to  the 
front,  and  Steffens,  the  imaginative  man  of  science,  not  only 
spoke  for  freedom,  but  served  bravely  in  the  army,  and  gained  the 
distinction  of  the  Iron  Cross. 

Among  the  historians  and  publicists  who  aided  the  national 
movement  Joseph  Gorres  (1776-1B48)  luust  be  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  leading  representatives  of  the  Romantic  School.  He 
was  enthusiastic  and  imaginative  in  his  writings  on  the  faith  and 
the  institutions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  ultimately  declared 
himself  a  believer  in  Ultramontane  doctrine.  His  zealous 
services  to  the  national  interest  made  his  name  very  prominent 
in  1814  and  afterwards,  when  he  edited  *  The  Rhenish  Mercury  *. 
Karl  von  Rotteck  (1775-1840),  the  author  of  a  *  Univei^ 
History  *  (1813),  and  of  many  writings  on  i)olitical  and  militaiy 
affairs,  should  be  named  here,  if  only  on  account  of  his  just  de- 
nunciation of  Napoleon*s  despotism.  The  facts  stated  by  Rotteck 
serve  to  explain  and  to  justify  many  expressions  of  indignation 
that  might  seem  intemperate.  A  few  sentences  may  convey  the 
purport  of  the  denunciation  here  referred  to  : — 
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'  The  yictory  of  Ansterlitz,'  says  the  historiau, '  was  as  ndnoos 
to  the  liberty  of  the  French  people  as  to  the  independence  of 
Germany.  After  that,  the  armies  of  Napoleon  fought  for  the 
enthronement  of  a  despot,  who  had  no  respect  for  the  principles 
asserted  in  the  reyolution  which  had  conferred  on  him  his  enor- 
mous power.  His  flatterers  declared  that  he  derived  his  authority 
from  the  approbation  of  the  people  ;  but  at  the  time  when  this 
was  boldly  asserted,  the  most  stringent  measures  were  used  to 
X^revent  every  free  expression  of  public  opinion.'    .    .    . 

*  All  the  governments  of  Europe  were  to  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  vassalage  under  one  military  power,  and  this  vast  scheme 
seemed  likely  to  be  realised;  for  in  1807  only  England  and 
Turkey  remained  free.  The  despot's  own  relatives,  Joseph  at 
Naples,  Louis  in  Holland,  and  Jerome  in  Westphalia,  were,  like 
the  members  of  the  lUieinbund^  mere  creatures  moved  by  one 
will' 

In  a  material  point  of  view  the  system  founded  only  on  the 
strength  of  that  will  seemed  firm  ;  but  a  mighty  moral  power 
arose  and  overthrew  the  mechanical  empire.  Poets  and  dreamers 
were  found  to  be  practical  men,  and  Schiller,  Fichte,  Amdt, 
Korner,  and  many  other  men  of  a  class  despised  by  the  tyrant 
called  up  a  power  more  formidable  than  that  of  legions,  and 
greatly  aided  the  national  movement  that  led  to  victory  at  Leip- 
zig and  at  Waterloo. 

Patriotism  and  Beligion,  represented  by  both  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  both  united,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with  Poetry 
and  Philosophy.  But  the  great  effort  demanded  was  physical 
as  well  as  moral,  and  to  preach  the  duty  of  training  the  body  as 
w^ell  as  the  mind  for  the  service  of  the  State,  Friedrich  Ludwig 
Jahn  (1778-1852),  the  great  gymnastic  trainer,  came  forward, 
and  not  in  vain.  His  services  were  ui^ently  required,  and  he 
<{ave  them  w^ith  all  the  zeal  that  was  the  characteristic  of  his 
nature.  His  book  on  *  Gymnastic  Training,*  published  in  1816, 
gave  the  results  of  his  practical  efforts  made  before  that  time,  and 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Tvmverein  ('  Gymnastic  Union*) 
as  an  important  attendant  on  mental  culture.  Jahn  gathered 
together,  at  Breslau,  a  body  of  volunteers  whom  he  led  to  battle 
in  1814.  It  may  be  added,  as  a  pleasing  instance  of  national 
wisdom  as  well  as  gratitude,  that  a  monument  raised  in  honour 
of  Jahn,  the  physical  reformer,  was  unveiled  near  Berlin  in  1872. 
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Such  honour  paid  to  the  good  and  brave  men  of  the  past  is  a  good 
sign  for  the  Empire's  future. 

But,  passing  over  otHer  names  of  statesmen,  soldiers,  preachen^ 
and  publicists,  we  must  hasten  to  note  a  few  of  the  poets  who 
now  asserted  their  power.  Schiller,  though  dead,  was  still  speak- 
ing. As  we  have  said,  he  boldly  predicted  the  rising  of  the 
nations  against  oppression,  and  his  writings  helped  to  hasten  the 
fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecy. 

Next  must  be  named  the  steadfast  veteran  Ernst  Mobtts 
Arndt,  who  died,  at  the  age  of  ninety,  in  1860.  In  1806-12  he 
was  travelling  from  one  place  to  another,  to  escape  from  Na- 
poleon's inquisitors.  Their  zeal  in  the  pursuit  of  Arndt  was  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  he  was  more  formidable  than  a  regiment 
of  soldiers.  His  words  were  as  truculent  as  any  ever  uttered  by 
Hageny  the  fierce  man  of  the  NibdungerUiedf  and,  at  the  present 
time,  we  can  hardly  read  them  all  with  approval.  But  no  cold 
and  unreal  criticism  must  be  applied  to  burning  words  kindled 
by  an  intolerable  sense  of  oppression.  Arndt  might  hav^ 
taken  for  his  motto  the  words  of  Juvenal,  in  the  well-known 
passage  beginning  with  ' Edo  bonus  miles  I*  (' Be  a  good  soldier  ! *) 
Thus  Arndt  begins  one  song  on  the  right  use  of  iron  in  times  of 
bondage : — 

The  God  who  made  the  iron  ore 

Will  have  no  man  a  slave  ; 
To  arm  the  man's  right  hand  for  war 

The  Bword  and  the  spear  He  gave, 
And  He  gives  to  us  a  daring  heart, 

And  for  burning  words  the  breath 
To  tell  the  foeman  that  we  fear 

Dishonour  more  than  death. 

One  of  Amdt's  most  fervid  ballads  teUs  of  the  fate  of  the 
brave  Ferdinand  von  Schill,  who,  in  1809,  made  a  premature  and 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  carry  out  the  design  of  the  Tugendbund. 
Schill  hoped,  by  making  a  bold  attack  on  the  enemy  in  West- 
phalia, to  give  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  of  the  people  ;  but 
the  time  was  inopportune.  He  was  compelled  to  retreat  on  Stial- 
sund,  where  his  scanty  forces  made  a  brave  resistance  against 
superior  numbers.  Schill  was  shot  and  afterwards  beheaded ; 
then,  as  Arndt  teUs — 
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They  gave  to  his  corpse  a  mean  funeral,  dumb, 
With  no  music  of  fifes  and  no  roll  of  the  drum, 
And  no  rattle  of  musketry  over  the  grave 
Where  they  buried  in  silence  our  hero  brave. 

Another  of  Amdt's  patriotic  songs — 

Wcu  ist  dea  DeiUachen  Vaterlandf 

is  BO  well  known,  and  has  been  snng  so  often,  that  it  may  be 
called  the  national  hymn  of  Germany  ;  but  it  has  been  justly 
observed  that  it  tells  too  much  of  the  old  times  of  diviaion 
(ZentUckeluTig)  that  led  to  the  degradation  of  1806.  The  latter 
are  far  better  than  the  earlier  stanzas,  of  which  we  translate 
only  one : 

Where  is  the  German's  Fatherland  ? 
Is't  Prussia,  or  the  Suabian  land  ? 
Where  by  the  Rhine  the  grapes  are  growing  ? 
Or  where  the  Baltic  waves  are  flowing  ? 

'  Oh  no  !    Oh  no  ! 
Far  wider  is  our  Fatherland  1 ' 


Where  is  the  German's  Fatherland ! 
Declare  to  us  where  is  that  land. 
'  As  far  as  'neath  the  spreading  skies 
Our  German  hymns  to  God  arise — 

All  that  wide  land, 
Brave  brothers,  call  our  Fatherland  ! 

'  All  Germany  we  call  our  own  ! 
May  God  behold  it  from  His  throne  ; 
And  give  to  all  who  in  it  dwell 
True  hearts  to  love  and  cherish  well 

All  this  wide  land — 
All  Germany,  our  Fatherland  1 ' 

Theodob  Eorner's  life  and  writings  are  enough  to  prove  how 
the  spirit  of  Schiller's  poetry  stirred  the  hearts  of  thousands 
during  the  War  of  Liberation.  It  was  remarkable  that  the  youth 
whose  brave  example  had  such  an  effect  in  kindling  patriotic 
enthusiasm  was  the  son  of  Schiller's  most  faithful  friend.  Theo- 
dor,  bom  at  Dresden  in  1791,  was  an  earnest  student  of  Schiller's 
poetry,  and  wrote  several  dramas,  of  which  Zriny  was  the  most 
successfuL    But  the  sounds  of  war  called  the  young  poet  away 
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from  His  studies  and  recreations  at  Vienna,  where  he  had  gained 
the  appointment  of  poet  to  the  theatre,  and,  tearing  himself  away 
from  flattering  circumstances  and  kind  friends,  he,  with  his 
father's  consent,  joined  a  troop  of  volunteers,  in  which  he  was 
soon  made  a  lieutenant  He  fought  bravelj,  was  severely 
wounded,  but  returned  to  fight  again,  and  animated  his  com- 
panions by  martial  songs — *The  Prayer  before  Battle ' ;  *The  people 
rise,  the  storm  breaks  loose  ! '  *■  Thou  sword  at  my  left  side,'  and 
others — ^which  were  collected  under  tiie  title  *  The  Lyre  and  the 
Sword'.  Thus  Komer  addressed  the  youth  who  could  stay  at 
home  in  1813  :— 

Let  our  last  hour  come  in  the  midst  of  the  fight ! 

0  welcome  the  death  of  a  soldier  brave  ! 
While  you,  'neath  your  coverlet  silken  and  bright. 

Cower  like  a  dog,  in  your  fear  of  the  grave  ; 
You  will  die  like  a  base  and  a  pitiful  wight 


Here,  come  along !  whoever  is  strong, 
A  sabre  to  swing  in  defence  of  the  right ! 

There  was  no  idle  boasting  in  Theodoras  battle-songs.  He 
ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  he  demanded  of  others  for  tlie 
welfare  of  the  nation.  After  serving  bravely  as  adjutant  in 
LUtzow's  corps  of  volunteers,  Komer  fell,  mortally  wounded,  in 
a  skirmish  which  took  place  near  Gadebusch,  August  26, 1813, 
and  he  was  buried  under  an  oak  at  Wobbelin,  where  there  is  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  He  anticipated  such  a  close  of  Ins 
career  when  he  sang  thus  of  LUtzoufs  WUde  Jagd : — 

There  down  in  the  valley  they  rush  in  the  fight, 

Where  sabres  on  helmets  are  clashing  ; 
From  blades  of  bright  steel,  as  together  they  smite. 
Through  the  smoke  of  the  battle  there  glitters  a  light, 

The  sparks  of  our  freedom  are  flashing. 
What  mean  the  bbick  troopers  who  ride  such  a  race  t 
That  is  Liitzow's  fearless  and  desperate  chase  ! 

Who  lies  mid  his  foes  on  the  battle-place  ? 

Though  from  life  and  from  friends  he  must  sever. 
Though  no  more  he  must  join  in  the  desperate  chase, 
There  is  not  a  shadow  of  fear  on  his  face, 

For  our  nation  is  free  and  for  ever  1 
The  bold  and  black  rider  has  ended  his  race : 
That  was  Liitzow's  fearless  and  desperate  chase  ! 
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Not  only  sncli  bold  and  restless  spirits  as  were  led  on  hj 
Komer,  but  also  men  of  a  quiet  and  pious  character,  like  that  of 
Max  von  Sghenkendorf  (1784-1817),  shared  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  time.  Schenkendoii^  who  wrote  also  soothing,  Christian 
poetry,  was  the  author  of  several  good  patriotic  songs,  including 
the  *  Soldier^s  Matin  Song ' — 

Awaken  ! — ^from  the  dust 
Arise,  ye  sleepers  all  I 

and  the  '  Rhine-song '  (not  easily  translated)  beginning  well  with 

the  line — 

Es  klingt  ein  heller  Klang, 

The  following  lines  may  give  some  notion  of  the  first  stanza  of 
this  excellent  song  : — 

The  sound  how  clearly  ringing 

Of  that  dear  old  German  name  ! 
'Tib  heard  where  men  are  siugiug 

To  spread  abroad  the  fame 
Of  one  whose  ancient  line  is  royal, 
A  king  to  whom  all  hearts  are  loyal ; 

It  cheers  the  heart,  like  wine, 

To  hear  that  name — the  Rhine  ! 

Another  of  the  martial  singers  of  the  time  called  himself 
Freimund  Raimar,  and  wrote  battle-songs  and  a  series  of  sonnets- 
entitled  '  Sonnets  in  Armour '.  He  was  afterwards  better  known 
as  Friedrich  RCckert,  the  writer  of  a  great  number  of 
melodious  verses  and  of  some  excellent  translations  of  Oriental 
poetry.  Readers  who  are  acquainted  only  ^4th  his  later  writings 
might  not  believe  that  RUckert  ever  ifSTote,  in  a  song,  the  *  Battle 
of  Leipzig,'  such  lines  as  these  : — 

There,  at  our  Leipzig  three  days'  fair. 

We  gave  you  good  measure — good  measure  of  steel — 

And  ive  balanced  accounts  with  our  creditors  there. 

Echoes  of  the  songs  called  forth  by  the  War  of  Liberation 
lingered  in  German  poetry  long  after  1815.  One  of  these  echoes 
is  Julius  Mosen's  short  ballad  on  ^  the  Katzbach  Trumpeter,'  of 
which  our  version  may  be  given  here  : — 

Ui>on  the  field  at  Katzbach    the  dying  trumpeter  lay, 
And  from  his  breast  a  red  stream    was  flowing  fast  away. 
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Hark  !  as  he  struggles,  reeling,    what  lifts  him  from  the  ground? 
Hark  !  o'er  the  field  comes  pealing    a  well-known  joyona  aoand ! 

It  gives  him  life  and  vigour  !    the  horse's  mane  he  graape  ; 
He  mounts,  and  to  his  lips    the  trumpet's  mouth  he  clasps  ; 

He  gathers  all  his  strength,    to  hold  it  in  his  hand. 
Then  pours,  in  tones  of  thunder,     '  Victoria '  o'er  the  land. 

*  Victoria  1 '  sounds  the  trumpet —     'Victoria  ! '  all  around — 
'  Victoria  !' — like  loud  thunder    it  runs  along  the  ground. 

And  in  that  thrilling  blast    the  trumpeter's  spirit  fled, 
He  breathed  in  it  his  last,    and  from  his  steed  fell  dead. 

The  regiment,  assembled,     stand  silent  where  he  lies  ; 

'  That,'  says  their  brave  Commander —    '  that's  how  a  soldier  dies !' 

That  battle  won  at  the  Katzbach  gave  promise  of  the  greater 
triumph  at  Leipzig  and  of  the  final  victory  won  by  Wellington, 
Blucher,  and  Gneisenau  at  Waterloo.  At  a  later  time,  the 
fidelity  of  the  French  soldiers  to  their  Corsican  leader  was  made 
the  subject  of  one  of  Heine's  ballads,  which  may  be  qaoted. 
It  tells  how  the  news  from  Waterloo  was  received  by  two 
veterans  who  had  escaped  from  a  Russian  jail : — 

napoleon's  grenadiers. 

To  France  there  marched  two  grenadiers. 

Sent  from  a  Russian  jail. 
And  when  they  trod  on  German  soil, 

They  heard  a  dismal  tale  : — 

'Twas,  '  France,  at  last,  has  lost  the  day. 

And  fortune  has  forsaken 
The  army,  once  in  proud  array. 

And  the  Emperor — ^the  Emperor's  taken  ! ' 

Together  mourned  the  grenadiers 

To  conquered  France  returning — 
Said  one,  when  he  had  heard  the  news, 

*  How  my  old  wound  is  burning  1 ' 

*  Our  game  is  lost ! '  the  other  groaned — 

*  I  would  that  I  were  dead  ; 

But  I  liave  a  wife  and  a  child  in  France, 
And  they  must  still  be  fed  ! ' 

*  Who  cares  for  wife  or  children  now  ?— 

Our  standards  are  forsaken  1 — 
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Let  wife  and  children  starvei  or  beg — 
The  Emperor — ^the  Emperor's  taken  ! 

'  Bnt,  brother,  grant  me  one  request — 

If  on  the  road  I  die, 
Oh,  take  me  home,  and  let  my  bones 

Among  French  ashes  lie. 

'  And  let  my  cross  of  honour  hang 

Just  here  upon  my  bi'east, 
And  put  my  musket  in  my  hand  ; 

Then  leave  me  to  my  rest. 

'  And,  like  a  sentinel  in  the  grave, 

I'll  listen  for  the  day, 
Till  I  hear  the  thundering  cannon  roar, 

And  the  galloping  horses  neigh. 

*  When  rides  the  Conqueror  o'er  my  grave, 

And  swords  and  bayonets  rattle, 
I'll  rise,  and  for  the  Emperor  fight, 

Wherever  he  leads  to  battle.' 

Among  many  young  students  who  served  as  volunteers  in  the 
war,  Ernst  Schulze,  bom  at  Celle  in  1789,  is  remembered  as 
the  author  of  two  poems — *  Cacilia '  and  the  *  Enchanted  Rose ' — 
noticeable  chiefly  for  their  excellent  versification.  The  long  epic 
poem  first  named  contains  twenty  cantos,  all  written  to  im- 
mortalise the  memory  of  an  amiable  young  woman  who  died  at 
an  early  age.  When  he  had  written  several  cantos,  Schulze 
found  his  health  declining,  but  a  new  interest  called  him  back 
to  life.  Rejoined  a  regiment  of  volunteers  in  1814,  and,  during 
the  time  of  his  soldiership,  hardships,  field  exercises,  and  marches 
restored  cheerfulness  to  his  mind.  At  the  close  of  his  militai}^ 
excursion  he  returned  to  Gottingen,  and  devoted  himself  to  the 
completion  of  his  '  Cacilia '.  During  his  last  illness  he  wrote  the 
poem  of '  The  Enchanted  Rose,'  which  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
smoothness  and  elegance  of  his  versification,  but  has  not  enough 
of  human  character,  adventure,  and  interest  to  attract  many 
readers.    Schulze  died  in  1817,  aged  twenty-nine  years. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  excitement  attending  the  War  of 
Liberation  had  any  permanent  good  influence  on  literature.  Hopes 
that  had  been  cherished  of  a  restored  empire,  or  of  a  republic, 
were  destined  soon  to  fade  away.    It  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to 
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the  teadencies  of  the  Romanlic  School  all  the  depreasioa  and  retro- 
gression in  literature  and  in  political  life  that  followed  the  War 
of  Liberation.  We  have  seen  that  neither  the  best  poetry  of  the 
classic  time,  nor  the  romantic  poetry  that  followed,  fairly  rejtre- 
sented  popular  literature.  That,  unfortunately,  consisted  mostly 
of  such  productions  as  Tiedge's  dull  'Urania,'  Mahlmann's  anJ 
Miichler's  poems,  Eotzebue's  plays,  and  Clauren's  novels.  MuUnei 
and  other  writers  of  the  deplorable  'fate-tragedies,'  and,  rather 
later,  Raupach,  ruled  on  the  stage  ;  Van  der  Velde  and  Hiriiu: 
supplied  a  large  demand  for  imitations  of  Sir  Walter  Scotts 
romances,  and  Zschokke,  already  named  as  a  writer  of  sensational 
fiction,  was,  at  a  later  time,  industrious  in  writing  tales  of  ^ 
utilitarian  and  homely  description,  which  were,  at  least,  whole- 
some antidotes  to  Clauren*8  tales  and  Hoffmann's  morbid  fictions. 

WiLHELM  Hauff,  who  ridiculed  Clauren's  manner.  Earl 
Spindler,  the  romancist,  and  a  few  other  names  might  be 
mentioned  as  exceptions  to  the  general  literary  dulness  of  the 
time  when  Ludwig  Uhland  and  his  friends  of  the  Snabian 
School  arose  and  gained  success  by  writing  poetry  that  was  at 
once  romantic,  national,  and  popular.  Uhland's  first  impulse 
came,  it  must  be  remembered,  from  the  Romantic  School ;  but 
his  tendencies  in  literature,  as  in  politics,  were  progressive  as  well 
as  national. 

JoHANN  LuDWio  Uhland  was  bom  in  1787,  at  Tfibingen,  where 
he  studied  law  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Qerman  Liteiature 
in  1829.  He  was  active  as  a  member  of  the  German  Parliament 
in  1848,  and  died  in  1862.  His  first  volume  of  poetry  (1815) 
was  very  successful  and  soon  passed  through  several  editions. 

In  his  lyrical  ballads  the  imaginative  scenery  of  old  times  was 
well  united  vrith  a  living  and  popular  interest  His  dramas— 
'Ernst,  Duke  of  Suabia'  and  *  Ludwig  the  Bavarian' — ^though 
founded  on  mediaeval  history,  avoid  errors  of  the  Romantic 
School,  but  cannot  be  classed  with  the  poet's  best  writings. 
Uhland's  contributions  to  the  literary  history  of  his  native  larnl 
include  an  excellent  collection  of  old  popular  songs  and  a  bio* 
graphy  of  the  Minnesinger  *Walther  von  der  Vogelweide'.  The 
prevalent  form  of  Uhland's  poetry  is  lyric-epic  ;  he  often  tells  a 
story  very  briefly,  suggests  its  appropriate  scenery,  and  expresses 
well  its  pervading  sentiment. 
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THE  LOST  CHURCH. 

In  the  deep  forest,  far  away, 

The  wauderer  heara  the  sound  of  bells  : 
Whence  comes  the  music  who  can  say  ? 

For  scarcely  one  old  legend  tells. 
It  Cometh  from  the  old  church  gray 

That  lies  in  deep,  unbroken  calm, 
Where  hundreds  went,  of  yore,  to  pray. 

Or  joined  to  raise  the  holy  psalm. 

I  went  into  the  wood  to  pray. 

From  every  path  I  wandered  wide  ; 
For  freedom  from  this  evil  day, 

For  rest  and  sanctity  I  sighed. 
The  music  from  the  ancient  tower 

Came,  soothing,  through  the  forest  air. 
And  rose  and  swelled  with  greater  jMwer, 

As  higher  rose  my  soul  in  j^rayer. 

And,  as  I  listen  to  the  sound. 

It  charms  my  spirit  with  its  flow  ; 
I  seem  \o  tread  on  sacred  ground. 

Like  those  who  lived  so  long  ago. 
I  live  as  in  the  ancient  day : 

Before  me  there,  as  in  a  dream, 
And  o*er  a  cloud  of  misty  gny, 

I  see  a  holy  temple  gleam. 

All  round  the  sky  iff  darkly  blue, 

Above  the  sun  is  clear  and  bright ; 
There  towers  a  minster  fair  to  view 

And  glowing  in  celestial  light. 
On  white  and  glistening  clouds,  that  shine 

As  angels'  wings,  'tis  lifted  high. 
And,  lightly  soaring  o'er  the  shrine, 

A  spire  seems  fading  in  the  sky. 

The  bells,  with  sweet  and  soothing  tone, 

Make  holy  music  in  the  tower  ; 
To  some  celestial  wind  alone 

They  swing,  unmoved  by  human  power. 
Their  chiming  hath  a  power  to  draw 

My  thought,  my  soul  from  earth  away  ; 
With  tremulous  step  and  quiet  awe, 

I  go  into  the  shrine  to  pray. 
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Within  the  venerable  shrine 

How  beautifnl  the  softened  light ! 
The  windows  darkly-glorious  shine, 

With  forms  of  saints  and  martyrs  dight. 
Kow  into  life  comes  forth  the  dream  : 

Old,  saintly  men  kneel  down  to  pray. 
And  consecrated  virgins  gleam 

Along  the  aisles,  in  white  array. 

Within  the  choir  I  kneel  in  prayer. 

Subdued  by  love  and  pionsjdread — 
See  1  from  a  roof  of  radiance  fair, 

A  halo  over  all  is  spread  ; 
And  when,  once  more,  I  upwards  gaze. 

The  roof  has  vanished  in  the  air  ; 
Through  open  portals  glorious  rays 

Shine  forth,  and  Heaven  itself  is  there  ! 

The  solemn  glories  of  the  shrine 

Where  on  the  altar-steps  I  kneeled  ; 
The  sounds  of  harmony  divine, 

Can  never  be  in  words  revealed. 
He  who  would  learn  these  thing8]]must  go 

Far  in  the  forest  lone  to  pray. 
And  follow  well  the  soands  that  flow 

From  the  old  church-tower  far  away. 


MY  GOOD  COMRADE. 

I  had  a  comrade  brave  and  true  : 
A  better  friend  you  never  knew. 
When  we  were  called  the  foe  to  face. 
Beside  me  marched,  with  steady  pace, 
My  comrade  brave  and  true. 

A  ball  came  flying, — *  Is't  for  me, 
My  friend  ?*  I  whispered,  *  or  for  thee  !*- 
It  tore  him  from  my  side  away, 
Stretch'd  on  the  turf  and  bleeding,  lay 
My  comrade  brave  and  true. 

I  load  my  piece,  for  foes  are  nigh  : 
He  lifts  a  hand,  to  bid  *  good-bye '  ; 
I  must  not  grasp  it,  but  I  pray  : — 
'  0  live  with  God,  in  endless  day. 
My  comrade,  brave  and  true  !  * 
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THB  8ER1&NADB. 

'  What  music  wakes  me  from  my  sleep  ? 

Mother,  who  can  they  be 
That,  in  the  night  so  dark  and  deep, 

Come  here  to  sing  for  me ! ' 

•  I  nothing  hear,  I  nothing  see — 
Your  fancy  was  beguiled  ; 
They  have  no  serenade  for  thee, 
My  poor,  afflicted  child  ! 

*  It  Ib  no  earthly  music,  this  I 

It  fills  me  with  delight  I 
The  angels  call  me  to  their  bliss — 
0  mother  dear,  good-night '  I 

THE  shepherd's  SUNDAY-HYMN. 

This  is  the  Lord's  own  day. 

Out  on  the  lonely  plain,  I  hear 
A  far-off  chiming  die  away  ; 

All's  silent,  far  and  near. 

I  kneel  ui>on  the  green, 

And,  with  a  thrill  of  holy  fear, 
I  feel,  that  multitudes  unseen 

Are  praying  with  me  here  ; 

And  heaven,  so  pure  and  clear, 

So  solemn,  near,  and  far  away, 
Seems  opening,  all  around  me  here. 

This  is  the  Lord's  own  day. 

QusTAV  Schwab  (1792-1850)  was  the  pastor  of  a  church  at 
Stuttgart,  and,  by  his  prose  writings  as  well  as  his  poetry, 
Tendered  good  service  to  national  literattire.  His  poems,  con- 
sisting mostly  of  songs  and  ballads,  are  national  and  Christian  in 
their  tone.  His  other  works  include  a  good  biography  of  Schiller, 
some  well-edited  anthologies  of  German  prose  and  verse,  and  a 
useful  bibliographical  guide  to  Grerman  literature. 

It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  character  of  some  of  his  ballads 
and  lyrical  poems  that  another  Suabian,  Justinus  Eerner  (1786- 
1862)  should  be  classed  with  Uhland's  followers.    Kemer's  other 

28 
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writings,  in  prose  and  verse,  might  lead  ua  too  far  into  the  vegicin 
of  dreams  and  mysteries.  He  might  have  prefixed  to  one  of  his 
works  a  motto  from  an  old  Scottish  author — 

Of  brownies  and  of  bogles  fall  is  this  buick. 

Eemer  was  a  physician  who  practised  at  Weinsberg  and  gained 
a  wide  reputation  as  a  writer  on  visionary  subjects.  But  he  wrote 
also  popular  songs,  several  spectral  and  dismal  ballads,  and  some 
humorous  fictions  in  prose.  One  of  his  books  has  the  alamiing 
title,  'Incursions  from  the  Ghostly  World  into  the  Spheic  of 
Human  Life ' ;  another  gives  an  account  of  *  the  Visionary  of  Pre- 
vorst  *. 

As  a  writer  of  melodious  and  popular  songs,  Wilhelm  MiTller 
(1794-1827)  was  one  of  the  best  of  all  Uhland's  numerous 
followers.  Still  higher  praise  might  be  given  to  the  earlier 
lyrical  poems  written  by  August  Heinrich  Hoffkank,  who 
was  bom  at  Fallersleben  in  1798.  His  later  writings  may  be 
noticed  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

There  was  a  latent  tendency  in  Uhland's  own  poems  to  give  to 
fiction  an  earnest  and  practical  tone,  and  this  led  to  the  political 
poetry  of  a  later  time.  It  is  chiefly  with  a  reference  to  this 
tendency  that  Chamisso's  poems  may  be  here  noticed. 

In  literature,  as  in  his  life,  the  Frenchman,  Adalbert  ton 
Chahisso — who  not  t)nly  thoroughly  mastered  the  German  lan- 
guage, but  almost  made  himself  a  German — stood  alone  ;  though, 
on  account  of  his  clear  style,  his  tendency,  and  his  frequent  choice 
of  popular  subjects,  he  may  be  associated  with  Uhland  and  the 
other  Suabian  poets.  Chamisso,  bom  in  1781,  was  a  member  of 
the  old  and  aristocratic  French  family,  Chamisso  de  Boncourt, 
who  were  expelled  from  France  by  the  revolution  in  which  they 
lost  their  estates.  Adalbert,  when  only  nine  years  old,  emigrated 
with  his  ))arents,  and,  after  1797,  lived  with  them  in  Berlin, 
where  he  entered  the  Prussian  army.  He  accompanied  the  navi- 
gator Otto  von  Kotzebue  in  a  voyage  round  the  world,  and,  subse- 
quently, held  for  some  years  an  appointment  at  the  Botanic  Garden 
in  Berlin,  where  he  died  in  1838.  His  character  was  dignified 
and  amiable,  but  was  shaded  by  the  melancholy  that  finds  expres- 
sion in  many  of  his  poems. 

Chamisso  is  remarkably  versatile  in  his  choice  of  themes  and — 
like  Heine — can  tell  a  story  concisely ;  but  he  too  often  write«& 
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gloomy  tragedy,  as  in  the  'Cnicifis'  and  'Matteo  Falcone'. 
'I  am  a  Frenchman  in  Germany/  Chamisso  once  said,  'a 
Catholic  among  Protestants,  and  a  Protestant  among  Catholics.' 
His  story  of  Peter  SMemihl — *  the  man  who  lost  his  shadow ' — 
gives  expression  to  the  author's  own  feeling  of  solitude.  Many 
readers  have  asked  what  could  be  intended  by  the  shadow.  Some 
have  said  that  it  represents  the  author's  native  land.  The  loss 
of  the  shadow  may,  we  think,  represent  any  unhappiness  that 
leaves  a  man  alone  in  the  world. 

The  sentiment  of  solitude  that  gives  interest  to  fantastic  cir- 
cumstances in  Peter  SdiUmihl  is  more  nobly  expressed  in  one  of 
the  writer's  best  narrative  poems — SclUu  y  Gomez,  It  is  founded 
on  a  thought  that  occurred  to  his  mind  when  he  was  on  a  cruise 
in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  and  in  sight  of  Salas  y  Gomez — a  bare 
precipitous  reef,  haunted  only  by  sea-fowl.  It  was  said  that 
some  fragments  of  a'  wrecked  ship  had  been  found  on  the  reef, 
and  this  suggested  to  the  poet  the  image  of  a  solitary  man,  more 
unhappy  than  Crusoe — a  wretch  left  alone  on  that  bare  crag  and 
kept  alive  too  long  by  such  food  as  the  eggs  of  sea-birds  might 
supply.  His  transitions  of  feeling — from  grief  to  hope  and  from 
hope  to  despair — are  well  told  : — A  sail  appears,  like  a  speck  upon 
the  line  where  the  sky  and  the  sea  join  ;  it  comes  nearer  and  grows 
clearer;  but  soon  fades  away  from  the  strained  vision  of  the 
solitary,  and  the  ocean,  the  sky,  the  wailing  sea-birds  are  once 
more  all  his  world.  Then  follows  his  deepest  despair ;  but  it  is, 
at  last,  transmuted  into  submission.  As  he  looks  up  to  the  con- 
stellation of  the  Southern  Cross,  shining  on  the  deep,  that  sign  of 
suffering  and  patience  suggests  to  him  these  thoughts  of  peace  and 
resignation : — 

The  tempest  that  within  me  raved  has  passed  ; 
Here,  where  so  loug  I've  suffered— all  alone — 
I  will  lie  down  in  peace  and  breathe  my  last. 

Let  not  another  sail  come  near  this  stone 
Until  all  sighs  and  tears  have  passed  away  I 
Why  should  I  long  to  go— a  man  unknown — 

To  see  my  childhood's  home,  and  there  to  stray, 
Without  a  welcome  or  kind  look,  and  find 
That  all  my  dear  old  friends  are  'neath  the  clay  ? 

Lord  !  by  Thy  grace,  my  soul — to  Thee  resigned — 
Let  me  breathe  forth  in  peace,  and  let  me  sleep 
Here,  where  Thy  Cross  shines  calmly  o'er  the  deep. 
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CHATEAU  BONCOURT. 

Dreaming,  I'm  a  child  once  more, 
Young,  although  my  hair  is  gray, 

Yisiona  of  the  days  of  yore. 

How  ye  haunt  my  soul  to-day ! 

From  a  shadowy,  leafy  bower 

Gleams  the  castle's  old  gray  wall ; 

Portal,  bridge  of  stone  and  tower, 
Pinnacles — I  know  them  alL 

There,  as  friends  of  early  days, 
From  the  wall  above  the  gate 

Sculptured  lions  kindly  gaze. 
And  for  my  arrival  wait. 

Near  the  well  the  sphinx  still  dreams, 
And  the  fig-tree  still  is  green  ; 

Through  yon  lattice  morning's  beams 
Waked  me  oft  from  sleep  serene. 

In  the  chapel  now  I  tread— 

There's  the  old,  memorial  shrine ; 

There  the  blazonings  of  the  dead 
O'er  the  tomb  of  marble  shine. 

But  I  scarcely  read  the  signs — 

There's  a  mist  that  veils  my  sight ; 

Though  from  coloured  windows  shines 
O'er  the  shield  a  splendid  light 

Ah !  dear  home  in  days  of  yore, 
Shining  still  in  memoirs  light, 

Thou  art  seen  on  earth  no  more— 
Now  the  plough  goes  o'er  the  site. 

Fertile  be,  0  fair  domain  1 

Though  I'm  sad,  I  bless  thee  now, 
Fortunate  be  yonder  swain 

O'er  thee  while  he  drives  the  plough  ! 

Here  I  leave  my  grief  behind — 
like  a  minstrel,  lute  in  hand, 

Wandering  far,  I'll  solace  find. 

Singing,  roam  from  land  to  land. 
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Bernhabd  Gabve  and  Johann  Baptist  von  Albertini,  both 
members  of  the  church  of  the  United  Brethren,  and  Albert  Knafp, 
a  pastor  at  Stuttgart,  should  be  mentioned  here  as  writers  of 
religious  lyrical  poetry  in  which  piety  and  good  taste  are  com- 
bined. 

In  Dramatic  Literature  no  great  progress  was  made,  but  some 
improvement  took  place  when  MUllnei's  disgraceful  'fate-tra- 
gedies '  were  followed  by  the  productions  of  an  industrious  play- 
wright named  Ebnbt  Benjamin  Raufach  (1784-1852),  who 
wrote,  beside  other  plays,  a  cyclus  of  sixteen  dramas,  all  founded 
on  the  history  of  the  Hohenstaufen  Emperors.  The  merits  of 
Baupach's  plays  are  theatrical  rather  than  dramatic 

Such  plays  were,  however,  preferable  to  the  crude  dramatic 
poems  written  by  Dietrich  Chbibtian  Grabbe  (1801-36),  whose 
life  was  as  wild  as  his  dramas.  They  attracted  notice  by  some 
energetic  passages  of  imaginative  declamation,  but  repelled  readers 
who  cared  for  good  taste.  The  title  of  one  of  Grabbers  works, 
*  Don  Juan  and  Faust,'  may  indicate  its  character,  and  a  few  lines 
may  show  that  the  author  could  here  and  there  write  poetry : — 

The  day  is  wonderfiilly  beautiful ! 
Rome's  old  gray  ruins  glisten  in  the  light 
Like  spirits  glorified.    Such  autumn  days 
Are  only  seen  at  Rome.     Like  the  old  Romans, 
These  fields  in  purple  robes  of  victory 
Clothe  themselves  ere  they  die. 

In  the  South  of  Gennany  the  dramatic  works  of  Ferdinand 
Raimund  (1790-1836)  and  Joseph  von  Auppenberg  (1798-1857) 
had  considerable  success.  The  former  skilfully  combined  some 
traits  of  actual  life  with  his  plots,  which  were  founded  on  old 
popular  stories  and  fairy  tales. 

Another  Dramatic  writer,  Ka^l  Lebrecht  Immermann  (1796- 
1840X  though  possessing  a  truly  poetic  genius,  failed  remarkably 
in  his  attempts  to  write  for  the  stage.  His  ineffective  dramas, 
Cardenio  und  Celinde,  Kaiser  Friedrich  IL,  and  AlexiSj  were 
followed  by  a  didactic  work  in  prose-fiction — Die  Epigonen — and, 
rather  later,  by  a  far  better  romance,  Munchhaueeny  which  is  the 
author's  best  work.  It  is  subject,  however,  to  a  justly  severe 
criticism  ;  for  it  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  which  have  no  true 
union.  In  the  first  part  we  have  an  extreme  caricature  of  vain, 
idle,  and  dissolute  life  at  the  ruinous  old  baronial  castle  of  Schmdh- 
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Sefmack-Schnurry  which  is  inhabited  by  the  friends  of  MiifieA- 
hatuen — a  descendant  from  the  notoriously  mendacious  baion  of 
the  same  name.  In  the  other  part  of  the  romance,  we  have  a 
pleasant  idyll  founded  on  scenes  from  peasant-life  in  Westphalia 
which  is  described  in  a  tone  of  genial  delight,  and  is  placed  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  so-called  <  high  life '  at  the  castle.  At 
last,  the  caricature  and  the  rural  romance  are  united,  but  in  a  most 
imartistic  mode.  '  Lisbeth,'  the  heroine  of  the  idyll,  is  discoyeied 
to  be  the  daughter  of  the  Baron  MQnchhausen. 

Immermann's  successful  stoiy  of  rural  life  in  Westphalia  gave 
a  new  impulse  to  popular  fiction,  and  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
tales  of  the  peasantry. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 
SEVENTH  PERIOD.    1770-1830. 

GOETHE'S  LATEST  WORKS— rVcKERT— PLATEN— HEINE. 

The  literary  productions  of  Goethe's  youth  (1768-<79)  and  the 
best  works  of  his  manhood,  or  middle  life  (1779-1810)  have  been 
noticed.  We  have  still  to  mention  some  of  the  more  important 
works  which  were  either  entirely  or  partly  written  by  Goethe  in 
the  time  of  his  old  age  (1810-32).  If  we  had  placed  together  all 
our  notices  of  his  works,  the  arrangement  would  have  failed  to 
represent  the  long  interval  existing  between  the  first  and  the 
latest.  A  short  time  before  his  death  he  ascended  the  heights 
near  Jena,  and  thence  looked  forth  into  the  free  expanse  of  sky ; 
then  down  on  the  well-loved  landscape.  Of  all  the  friends  whom 
in  his  youth  he  had  known  in  the  valleys  of  the  Ilm  and  the 
Saale,  how  few  were  surviving ! — *  I  feel  well  here,'  said  Goethe  ; 
and  he  added— forgetting  that  he  was  nearly  eighty  years  old — 
*  we  will  often  come  up  here  again  !'  That  good  resolution  was 
not  fulfilled. 

Goethe  lived  so  long,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  three  genera- 
tions of  literary  men.  The  poet,  who  knew  the  once-dreaded 
Leipzig  critic  (Gottsched),  was  Schiller's  friend,  and  lived  to  hear 
such  young  men  as  Platen,  Heine,  and  Ebert,  talked  of  as  rising 
poets.  During  the  Seven  Years'  War,  Goethe  was  studying 
French  and  Drawing ;  he  was  writing  autobiography  and  poetry 
during  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  he  was  studying  zoology  when 
the  July  Revolution  of  1830  occurred.  The  author  who  read 
Goldsmith's  poems  soon  after  their  first  publication,  and  who  was 
writing  good  lyrical  poetry  when  Bums  died  and  when  Words- 
worth was  so  despised  by  the  Edinburgh  reviewers,  lived  so  long 
that  he  might  have  read  Mr.  Tennyson's  first  volume  of  poems, 
published  in  1830. 
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It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  notice  here  all  the 
later  writings  of  an  author  whose  career  was  as  remarkable  for 
industry  as  for  duration.  He  wrote,  during  the  ten  years  1610- 
20 — ^besides  the  'West-East  Divan'  (already  noticed)  and  several 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  physical  science,  of  art,  and  of 
archaeology — an  account  of  an  '  Italian  Journey '  and  a  part  of  the 
Wanderjahre,  In  1820-30  he  continued  his  contributions  to  his 
journal  for  'Art  and  Antiquity,'  made  some  additions  to  his 
autobiography,  and  completed  the  Wanderjahre,  During  the 
last  two  years  of  his  life  he  completed  the  Second  Part  of 
Fauet. 

The  more  important  of  Goethe's  later  contributions  to  general 
literature  which  still  remain  to  be  noticed  are  his  Social  Romances ; 
including  the  Wahlvervxi7idtschaften  ('Elective  Affinities')  and 
WUhelm  Meister^s  Lehrjahre  and  Wanderjahre,  Of  the  first- 
named  of  these  works  (which  was  written  in  1808-9)  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  here  that^  while  the  author's  want  of  reserve  in 
the  treatment  of  the  details  of  unhappy  marriage  has  been 
condemned,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his  general  aim  is  to  assert 
the  authority  of  law  over  passion.  In  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
this  has  been  described  as  the  author's  best  work  in  prose-fiction. 

'  Wilhelm  Meister's  Apprenticeship,'  a  romance  with  a  didactic 
tendency,  was  written,  with  many  interruptions,  in  the  course  of 
the  years  1777-96.  Though  written  during  the  authoi's  middle 
age,  the  work  may  be  noticed  here  in  connection  with  its  sequeL 
The  title  Lehrjahre  prefixed  to  the  romance  refers  to  the  law  of 
apprenticeship  in  the  old  Ziinfte  (or  '  trade  companies  'X  as  the 
title  Wanderjahre  (years  of  travel),  in  the  sequel,  refers  to  the  old 
trade-rule,  that  a  journeyman  must  spend  some  years  in  travelling 
and  working  under  several  masters  before  he  could  be  admitted 
as  a  master  in  his  trade. 

Wilhelm  Meister  begins  life  with  ideal  expectations,  writes 
poetry— and  wishes  to  cultivate  art  apart  from  all  the  cares  and 
the  duties  of  practical  life.  In  a  fit  of  dejection  he  bums  all  lus 
poems  and,  at  once,  resolves  to  employ  his  talents  in  commerce. 
But  his  purposes  are  easily  changed  by  accidents  and  circumstances; 
he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  members  of  a  company  of  strolling 
players,  joins  them,  and  finds  a  painful  contrast  between  his  own 
ideal  notions  of  the  drama  and  the  realities  of  an  actor's  life.  In 
this  part  of  the  stoiy  several  characters  are  distinctly  drawn  and 
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well  contrasted ;  but  the  narrative  is,  here  and  there,  interrupted 
by  dramatic  criticism  and  other  didactic  passages. 
.  The  training  received  by  Wilhebn  during  his  apprenticeship  is 
by  no  means  given  in  a  direct  didactic  form,  but  is  often  rather 
implied  than  expressed.  His  education  is  placed  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  mysterious  Union,  or  Brotherhood,  whose 
members  meet  Wilhebn  from  time  to  time,  and  afford  some 
guidance  to  his  career.  Their  teaching  is  less  clear  than  such  as 
we  find  in  the  Wanderjahre^  but  indicates  the  doctrine  that  a 
true  education  should  embrace  the  whole  character  of  a  man,  and 
not  only  one  or  two  of  his  talents.  The  hero  is  found,  however, 
at  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  and  after  all  the  training  that  he 
has  received,  still  so  weak  and  vacillating,  that  he  hardly  seems 
deserving  of  all  the  attention  that  has  been  bestowed  on  his 
education.  His  want  of  success  in  art  has  led  some  readers  to  sup- 
pose that  the  author's  purport  was  to  show  how  useless  teaching 
must  be,  when  bestowed  on  a  man  destitute  of  genius.  This 
merely  negative  tendency,  however,  will  not  agree  with  the  purport 
of  the  Wanderjahre — ^the  sequel  to  Meister's  Apprenticeship. 

Some  of  the  stories  inserted  in  this  sequel  were  wntten  as  early 
as  in  1806  ;  but  the  whole  was  not  completed  until  1821.  Goethe 
reconstructed  this  work  in  1829,  when  he  was  eighty  years  old. 
The  romance  may  be  regarded  as  intended  to  serve  as  a  frame 
inclosing  the  author's  latest  views  of  society  and  education,  which 
are  interspersed  with  several  episodes.  The  narrative  is  thus 
broken  into  fragments,  but  the  work  is  still  interesting,  for  it 
contains  views  of  society  that  may,  perhaps,  be  called  prophetic. 
Goethe  anticipated  the  social  questions  of  the  present  times,  and 
pointed  for  their  solution  to  free  but  well-oiganised  educational 
and  co-operative  institutions  such  as  still  belong  to  the  future.  A 
free  union  of  work,  religion  and  intellectual  culture  is  the  ideal  of 
a  complete  education,  as  it  is  described  in  the  more  important 
sections  of  the  Wamderjahre. 

The  lover  of  light  fiction  will  not  find  delight  in  these  '  Years 
of  Travel*.  Their  interest  depends  mostly  on  a  few  pervading 
thoughts.  Nature  (as  Goethe  tells  us)  will  tolerate  no  omissions 
of  duty.  We  must  not  avoid  Hhe  lowlier  duties  of  life,'  and  soar 
away  to  enjoy  high  art  Another  doctrine  is  implied  in  the 
book,  namely,  that  the  question  of  improved  relations  between 
capital  and  labour  is  eminently  a  moral  and  educational  question. 
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These  are  the  most  important  thoughts  in  what  we  may  call  the 
more  speculative  part  of  the  *  Years  of  Travel '. 

We  are  there  introduced  to  an  educational  and  industrial  Utopia 
where  a  solution  is  found  of  problems  still  connected  with  property 
and  labour,  co-operation,  the  results  of  machinery,  and  plans  of 
emigration  that  are  still  unsettled.  Capital  is  described,  at  onoe, 
as  a  common  fund  and  as  property,  and  its  holders  are  called 
stewards.  In  the  Utopia  planned  by  Goethe,  labour  is  educated 
and  organised,  while  the  old  guild  laws  for  apprentices,  joumej- 
men,  and  masters  are  revived,  with  some  modifications  of  their 
details.  Education  is  made  physical  as  well  as  mental  and 
religious,  and  is  founded  on  'the  three  reverences';  the  first 
having  a  regard  to  the  supernatural  world,  the  second  respecting 
the  world  placed  in  subjection  to  man,  and  the  third  expressing 
itself  in  the  social  relations  of  men.  The  future  dignity  of 
educated  and  co-operative  labour  is  predicted  in  the  idyll  of 
the  modern  'Joseph  the  Carpenter'  and  his  family,  and  a  co- 
operative society  of  weavers  is  described  at  great  length  and  with 
many  minute  details.  It  seems  strange  to  find  the  author  of 
'  Faust '  writing  of  the  culture  of  potatoes.  He  gives  a  warning 
against  dependence  for  food  on  these  uncertain  tubers,  but  does 
not  rail  against  them  as  Cobbett  did.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Goethe's  warning  was  written  eighteen  years  before  the  potato 
fiomine  of  1847. 

Some  of  the  views  on  art  expressed  in  the  Wanderjahre  may 
also  excite  surprise.  Goethe  will  have  no  theatres  and  no  players 
tolerated  in  his  Utopia ;  but  vocal  music  is  to  be  generally  cul- 
tivated, aftd  is  used  as  a  means  of  stimulating  a  cheerful  industry. 

The  religion  of  this  Utopia  is  described  as  a  liberal  and  practical 
exposition  of  Christianity — something  like  what  is  mysteriously 
indicated,  rather  than  explained,  in  Die  Geheimnisse,  an  imfinished 
poem  written  by  Goethe  in  1785.  The  institution  of  the  day  of 
rest  in  every  week  is  preserved  ;  but  worship  is  free. 

The  Co-operative  Utopia  has  a  strict  system  of  police.  Taverns 
and  circulating  libraries  are,  like  theatres,  abolished.  The  land 
is  not  demoralised  by  a  standing  army  ;  but  drill  is  an  important 
part  of  education,  and  every  man  is  trained  to  fight  in  his  own 
defence.  Neither  bells  nor  drums  are  tolerated,  but  companies  of 
working-men  are  summoned  to  their  labour  by  the  harmonious 
sounds  of  wind  instruments.    Lastly,  a  Union  is  formed  for  the 
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promotion  and  regulation  of  a  free  and  extensive  Emigration,  well 
supported  by  capital,  labour,  and  good  organisation.  Like  the 
labourers  who  stay  at  home  the  free  companies  of  industrial  emi- 
grants, who  go  forth  to  America,  are  encouraged  by  hopeful 
song.     Here  is  one  stanza  from  *  The  Song  of  the  Emigrants' : — 

Stay  not  here,  as  if  fast  bound  ! 

Boldly  venture,  freely  roam  : 
labour's  hand,  on  foreign  ground, 

Soon  shall  make  another  home. 
Enterprise,  our  cares  dispelling, 

Leads  us  far  as  shines  the  sun  ; 
This  wide  world  is  all  our  dwelling. 

And  has  treasures  to  be  won. 

The  workjB  already  mentioned  by  no  means  represent  the  whole 
of  Goethe's  literary  activity  ;  but  our  limits  will  allow  us  only  to 
note  very  briefly  his  niunerous  and  valuable  contributions  to 
cBsthetic  criticism,  his  endeavours  to  promote  an  intemationai 
literary  union,  and  his  researches  in  several  departments  of 
physical  science.  His  extensive  correspondence  must  also  be  at 
least  mentioned,  as  supplying  important  aids  towards  every 
attempt  made  to  estimate  Mrly  his  own  character  and  that  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Of  several  reports  of  his  conversations 
with  friends,  the  well  known  work  by  John  Peter  Eckermann 
may  be  noticed  as  the  most  interesting.  It  contains  reports  of 
conversations  with  Goethe  during  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life — 
from  September  1822  to  a  few  days  before  March  22, 1832,  when 
Goethe  died,  at  noon,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

In  any  attempt  to  estimate  briefly  the  value  of  Goethe's 
writings — more  particularly  his  poetical  works —we  might  notice, 
chiefly,  either  their  excellence  as  works  of  art,  or  their  extent 
and  variety,  or,  lastly,  their  general  moral  and  social  tendencies. 
But  we  have  no  space  for  adding  here  anything  to  the  abundance 
of  criticism  already  written  on  these  subjects.  Goethe  was  one 
of  the  least  abstract  or  insular  of  all  the  literary  men  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  times.  There  was  indeed,  hardly  any  one 
department  of  Hfe  or  thought — excepting  party  politics,  polemic 
theology,  and  abstruse  metaphysics — that  was  excluded  from  the 
range  of  his  sympathies. 
Among  the  literary  men  who  gained  reputations  during  the 
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last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  Goethe's  life,  we  must  name  liere  three 
poetical  writers :— Ruckert,  Platen,  and  Heine. 

Friedbich  Rtjckert  (1789-1866)  studied  at  Jena,  and,  in  his 
youth,  wrote  the  *  Sonnets  in  Armour,'  and  other  patriotic  poems 
already  referred  to  {ante,  Chapter  XXVI.).  He  was  for  some 
years  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Erlangen.  His  chief 
writings  include  'Love's  Springtime,'  a  series  of  lyrical  poems 
highly  commended  for  their  melody  and  purity  of  sentiment ; 
numerous  and  excellent  translations  of  oriental  poetry,  and  a  very 
long  didactic  poem  (or  rather  a  series  of  Alexandrine  verses)  en- 
titled *  The  Brahman's  Wisdom'.  Riickert's  epic  poetry  (of  which 
Bostem  und  Suhrah  is  a  specimen)  has  some  fine  passages  here  and 
there,  hut  is  inferior  to  his  best  lyrical  productions.  His  dramas 
*  Saul  and  David,' '  Herod  the  Great,'  and  others,  are  failures.  A 
version  of  one  of  his  best  lyrical  poems  is  appended  : — 

THE  DYING  FLOWER. 

'  Hope  ! — for  you  may  live  to  see 

Genial  days  again  in  May  ; 
Look  around  you  I— every  tree 

Seems  in  Autumn  to  decay ; 
Still  the  life,  with  quiet  power, 

Sleeps  and  waits  through  wintry  days 
Till,  with  sunshine  and  with  shower, 

April  new,  green  leaves  displays.' 

'  Ah  ! — I'm  not  an  oak-tree  strong 

That  may  live  for  many  years, 
Though  the  winter's  cold  and  long, 

Trees  are  green  when  Spring  appears. 
I  am  but  a  flower,  you  know, 

Called  to  life  in  sunny  May, 
And,  when  buried  under  snow, 

I  for  ever  pass  away  ! ' 

'  Modest,  timid  little  flower  I 

Take  the  solace  I  would  give : — 
Though  you  die,  you  have  the  power 

Soon  to  rise  again  and  live. 
Let  the  wind  of  winter  blow  ! 

Fade,  contented  with  your  doom ; 
After  days  and  nights  of  snow, 

Comes  again  the  time  for  bloom  1 ' 
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'  Trae  ;  when  I  no  more  am  seen, 

Other  flowers  will  please  yonr  eye  ; 
Still  with  grass  the  field  is  green, 

But  the  blades  of  grass  must  die ; 
And,  when  others  charms  display, 

I  no  more  shall  see  the  light ; 
For  Fve  but  a  transient  day, 

Followed  by  an  endless  night. 

'  Though  another  Spring  will  glow. 

Opening  many  a  blossom  fair. 
Can  it  soothe  me,  when  I  know 

I  shall  not  be  with  them  there  t— 
Sun  !  thou  dost  already  .see 

Coming  Spring,  with  all  her  bloom  ; 
But  thy  light  departs  from  me, 

Leayes  me  fading  into  gloom. 

*  Woe  !  that  e'er,  to  meet  thy  rays, 

I  my  leaflets  would  display  I 
While  I  loved  on  thee  to  gaze. 

Thou  didst  steal  my  life  away ! 
From  thy  pity  now  to  screen 

All  that's  left  of  beauty  here, 
Let  me  cower  beneath  the  green. 

Close  and  fade  and  disappear  I 

'Ko  I~  I  cannot  thus  depart — 

Everlasting  Source  of  Day  I 
Thou  art  melting  from  my  heart  * 

All  my  icy  grief  away  ; 
Still  I  feel  a  genial  glow 

Kindled  by  thy  latest  ray  ; 
All  I  am  to  thee  I  owe  — 

Take  all  back  in  thanks  to-day  !— 

'  Thanks  for  every  gentle  air 

Playing  round  me  in  the  Spring, 
And  for  insect-splendours  rare. 

Flitting  by  on  silken  wing ; 
Thanks  for  fragrance,  not  mine  own, 

And  for  colours,  once  so  bright ; 
Thanks  for  all  to  thee  alone  ; 

All  are  thine,  Eternal  Light  I 

'  Like  a  gem  of  modest  glow. 
Once  I  shone  with  borrowed  light ; 
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Thou  didst  make  me  shine  below 

As  in  heaven  the  stars  so  bright. 
While  I  breathe  the  vital  air, 

Let  me  cast,  without  a  sigh, 
One  more  glance  on  earth  so  fair, 

One  last  look  on  yonder  sky  ! 

*  Everlasting  Source  of  Day ! 

Let  me  vanish  in  thy  blaze  ; 
Heaven  !  thy  radiant  blue  display, 

Though  my  tent  of  green  decays  ; 
Shine,  dispelling  winter's  gloom, 

Light  of  coming  April's  sky  ! 
Though  I  fade,  no  more  to  bloom, 

Thus  without  a  fear  I'll  die. ' 

Platen  owes  his  fame  more  to  the  beauty  of  his  yersificatiou 
than  to  the  vigour  or  originality  of  his  thoughts.  Several  of  his 
best  poems  are  like  ancient  statues,  classical,  cold,  and  pale.  He 
could  gracefully  bend  his  mother-tongue  to  the  metres  of  Horace  ; 
but  could  not  move  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Yet  Platen, 
though  deficient  in  original  invention  and  popular  purpose,  wins 
our  favour  by  his  taste  and  elegance ;  qualities  too  rare  in  theei* 
days  of  hasty  writing. 

Max  Qraf  yon  Platen-Hallermunde  was  bom  at  Ansbacli 
in  1796.  Though  titled,  his  family  was  not  wealthy,  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  father's  wishes,  the  young  count  entere^l 
into  the  military  service — an  ungenial  school  for  a  mind  whot^' 
greatest  delight  vras  found  in  the  elegance  of  classical  literatun*. 
He  was  soon  weary  of  the  army's  discipline,  and  went  to  pursue 
his  favourite  studies  at  the  University  of  Wtirzburg.  Soon 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Erlangen,  where  he  listened  to  the 
poetical  philosophy  of  Schelling,  and  became  the  friend  of  the 
poet  Riickert  The  result  of  this  friendship  was,  that  Platen 
began  to  write  verses  in  the  oriental  strain  then  fashionable. 

These  oriental  poems  are  less  remarkable  than  Platen's  fine 
imitations  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  old  classic  poets,  especially 
Horace.  We  ought  hardly  to  call  it  imitation,  it  was  something 
more ;  he  threw  off  his  German  nature  and  modem  style,  and  not 
only  wrote  elegantly  in  the  metres,  but  in  the  very  spirit  of  his 
ancient  models.  As  in  literature  he  left  Qermany  and  seemed 
to  live  in  Rome,  he  determined  to  realise,  bodily  as  well  as  in- 
tellectually, his  classical  ideas,  and  accordingly  went  to  Italy. 
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After  tliis  he  had  little  to  say  in  favour  of  his  Fatherland.  Italy 
i^as  the  land  of  life  and  poetry ;  Germany  was  the  land  of  dull, 
prosaic  routine  and  soul-burdening  studies.  In  short,  Platen  was 
-wholly  seized  with  that  enthusiastic  love  of  the  warm  blue  South 
which  carries  so  many  northern  youths  from  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Germany  to  Borne  and  Naples.  It  may  be  observed  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  yield  to  the  fascinations  of  the  South,  and 
celebrate  its  climate  and  sceneiy,  than  to  master  and  convert  into 
poetry  the  less  pleasing  but  more  energetic  life  of  the  people  of 
the  North.  In  the  South,  Platen  wrote  one  of  his  most  consider- 
able poems,  the  '  Abassiden,'  a  long  story,  full  of  oriental  fantasies 
from  the  '  Arabian  Nights '. 

Platen,  as  far  as  possible,  threw  off  his  German  nature,  and 
gave  his  poetry  to  southern  and  classical  themes.  On  his  second 
visit  to  Italy,  he  lived  three  years  at  Naples,  and  described  the 
lively  scenes  of  *  Soft  Parthenope '.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
he  returned  to  Germany,  and  resided  a  while  at  Munich,  where 
be  wrote  an  historical  drama ;  but  his  native  country  was  now  no 
home  for  him,  and  he  spoke  of  it  in  a  very  uncomplimentary 
style : — 

Tnie,  there  are  some  advantages  at  home — 

State-honours,  doll  respectability, 

And  a  great  load  of  learning  I 

Platen  died,  and  was  buried  in  Sicily,  in  1835. 

One  part  of  the  poet's  duty  this  writer  fulfilled  well ;  he  gave 
to  his  productions  the  highest  finish  and  polish.  In  his  choice 
of  language  he  exercised  the  care  and  patience  of  a  lapidary : 
hence  some  of  his  poems  may  be  likened  to  the  pebble — 

When,  cut  by  art,  and  polished  with  nice  care, 
Veins  it  discovers,  beautiful  and  rare, 
Which  for  the  loss  of  that  moist  gleam  atone 
That  tempted  first  to  gather  it 

Platen's  lyrical  poems  include  several  odes,  hymns,  and  sonnets, 
which,  with  i-espect  to  their  versification,  may  be  classed  with  the 
best  in  the  German  language.  The  *  Venetian  Sonnets '  are  re- 
markably elegant.  In  several  dramatic  poems,  including  the 
'  Fatal  Fork '  already  noticed,  the  author  misemployed  his  talents 
in  writing  long  parodies  of  some  oddities  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Romantic  School  The  'Romantic  CEdipus,'  which  is  the  best 
of  these  dramatic  parodies,  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  satire  on 
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the  plays  of  Immermann  and  Raupach,  and  on  the  ecceatricities  of 
some  inferior  writers. 

That  Platen  can  tell  a  story  with  good  effect,  though  in  a  few 
simple  words,  may  be  seen  in  his  lines  on  the  retirement  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  convent  of  St  Just : — 

It  is  black  night ;  loud  is  the  tempest's  roar  ; 
Good  Spanish  monk,  open  your  convent's  door. 

Here  let  me  rest  till,  ere  the  dawn  of  day. 
The  convent  bell  awakens  me  to  pray. 

Prepare  for  me  sach  robes  as  are  allowed  ; 
First  the  monastic  gown,  and  then  the  shrond. 

Give  me  a  little  cell  within  your  shrine — 

Once  more  than  half  this  hollow  •  world  was  mine, 

The  head  I  offer  to  the  tonsure  now 
Wore  diadems  and  jewels  on  the  brow, 

And  on  these  shoulders  that  a  cowl  must  hide 
Purple  and  c<!»tly  ermine  showed  their  pride. 

Now,  before  death,  I  would  be  reckoned  dead. 
Like  my  old  realm,  in  ruins  round  me  spread. 

An  anecdote  in  the  life  of  the  great  painter,  Luca  Signorelli,  is 
told  almost  as  simply  as  the  above.  Luca  now  an  old  man,  is 
working  in  his  studio,  when  he  hears  the  news  that  his  son — a 
handsome  youth — ^has  fallen  in  a  duel,  and  that  his  body  has  been 
carried  into  the  minster  : — 

Straight  to  the  church  the  master  went — 

He  shed  no  tears — ^he  said  no  more  ; 
His  pupil,  knowing  his  intent, 

B^de  him  brush  and  palette  bore. 

He  steps  into  the  minster  dim  ; 

From  many  a  shrine  his  paintings  gleam  ; 
The  monks  their  drear  funereal  hymn 

Chant  by  the  lamps'  undying  beam. 

There  Luca  gazes  on  the  dead : 

Then  all  night  in  that  solemn  place 
He  sits,  with  colours  near  him  spread. 

To  paint  the  dear  boy's  sleeping  face. 
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He  sits  and  paints  beside  the  bier, 
With  father's  heart  and  painter's  skill, 

Till  morning  dawns — '  I  have  him  here— 
Bury  the  corpse  whene'er  you  wHl '. 

One  more  specimen  of  Platen's  narrative  style  may  be  given. 
The  poem  from  which  the  following  stanzas  are  quoted  tells  how, 
after  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Persia,  the  Persian  hero,  Harmoe^ 
appeared  before  the  caliph  Omar  to  receive  the  sentence  of 
death: — 

Then  Omar  darkly  firown'd  on  him,  and  thus  the  victor  said : — 
'  Know  you  how  crimson  is  the  hand  that  faithful  blood  hath  shed  ? ' 
'  My  doom  awaits  your  pleasure  now — the  power  is  on  your  side — 
A  victor's  word  is  always  right !  '—so  Harmos^  replied. 

'  I  have  but  one  request  to  make,  whatever  fate  be  mine — 
For  these  three  days  I  have  not  drunk — bring  me  a  cup  of  wine  ! ' 
Then  Omar  nodded,  and  his  slaves  brought  presently  the  cup, 
But,  fearing  poison,  doubtfully  the  captive  held  it  up. 

'  Why  drink  you  not !    The  Mussulman  will  ne'er  deceive  a  guest : 
Tou  shall  not  die  till  you  have  drunk  that  wine — 'tis  of  the  best.' 
The  Persian  seized  the  cup  at  once,  and  cast  a  smile  around, 
Then  dash'd  the  goblet  down — the  wine  ran  streaming  o'er  the  ground. 

As  Omar's  chieftains  saw  the  trick,  they  drew,  with  savage  frown, 
Their  keen  and  glittering  scimitars  to  cut  the  Persian  down ; 
But  Omar  cried — *  So  let  him  live  I — ^Faithful !  the  word  was  spoken ; 
My  word  is  sacred  as  an  oath,  and  never  shall  be  broken  \ 

The  writer  whom  we  must  now  mention  may  be  said  to  be  the 
chief  connecting  link  between  the  close  of  the  period  1770-1830 
and  the  new  school  of  literature  that  followed  the  July  Revolution 
of  1830. 

Heikrich  Hsnns,  the  son  of  Jewish  parents,  was  bomjat 
DSaseldorf  in  1799.  He  studied  law  at  Berlin,  assumed  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  in  1825,  and,  after  1830,  resided  mostly  in 
Paris,  where  his  literary  services  were  rewarded  by  the  French 
Qovemment    He  died  in  1856. 

Heine  rapidly  gained  a  reputation  by  his  first  volume  of  lyrical 
poems,  his  Eeisdnlder  (* Pictures  of  Travel')  and  his  'Book  of 
Songs,'  which  were  all  published  in  the  course  of  the  years  1822- 
27.  These  works  were  followed  by  'Qermany,  a  Winter-Tale' 
and  *Atta  Troll,'  which  were  botii  vehicles  of  satire.     Heine 
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published,  at  a  later  time,  a  series  of  poexns  entitled  '  Bomanaezo ' 
(1851),  which  contains  not  a  few  proofs  of  frivolity,  followed  by  an 
expression  of  repentance  that  seems  to  be  ironical  The  liyely 
and  humorons  style  and  the  frivolous  character  of  several  of 
Heine's  prose  works  are  too  well  known  to  be  described  hera 
Some  of  his  polemical  writings  are  disgraceful,  as  might  be  proved 
by  reference  to  his  controversy  with  LuDWio  Borne,  an  earnest 
political  writer.  It  is  as  a  writer  of  lyrical  poetry  that  Heine 
chiefly  claims  our  notice  in  an  account  of  Qerman  literature.  His 
songs  and  other  short  lyrical  poems  are  varied,  lively,  and  original, 
though  (it  must  be  added)  his  verse,  as  well  as  his  prose,  is  too 
often  disfigured  by  coarse  sentiments  and  irreverent  expressions. 
His  best  lyric  poems  have  some  glimpses  of  dramatic  interest, 
and  give  us  hints  for  genre  pictures.  In  the  following  brief 
story,  two  trees  are  made  symbols  of  a  hopeless  separation  : — 

A  PiKB  upon  a  barren  steep 

Stands,  in  the  Nordlandi  all  alone, 
Cover'd  with  ice  and  snow — asleep, 

With  a  white  mantle  o'er  him  thrown. 

The  Pine  is  dreaming  of  a  Palm 

That,  'mid  the  glow  of  a  tropic  day, 
On  a  burning  soil,  in  the  sultry  calm, 

Mourns — ^lone  and  still,  and  far  away. 

In  the  *Bergidylle^  Heine's  own  recollections  of  a  miner's 
cottage  in  the  Harz  district  supplied  the  imagery.  The  dark  fir- 
tree,  in  moonlight,  rustles  beside  the  door.  Within,  the  mother 
sits  beside  her  gpinning-wheel ;  the  miner  pkye  on  the  zither  and 
hums  an  old  song  ;  their  little  daughter,  speaking  in  a  suppressed 
tone,  tells  the  visitor  a  tale  of  sprites  that  haunt  the  Harz 
mountain : — 

*  'Tis  a  very  lonely  place  ; 

Here,  when  winds  of  winter  blow 
O'er  the  mountain's  cold,  bare  height, 

We  seem  buried  in  the  snow. 

I  am  but  a  timid  child ; 

In  the  dark  I've  many  a  fear, 
For  they  tell  me,  mountain-sprites 

All  night  long  are  wandering  here.' 

Frightened  by  the  tale  she  tells. 
Silent  sits  the  dreamer  now. 
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And  her  little  hands  she  holds 
Folded  closely  o'er  her  brow. 

Londly  there  the  fir-tree  rustles, 
Tinkling  sound  the  zither's  strings, 

And  the  spinning-wheel  is  snarling, 
While  the  drowsy  miner  sings : — 

'  Have  no  fear  of  sprite  or  elf  I 

Fear  no  wicked  goblin's  might  I 
Little  angels,  like  thyself, 

Guard  thee,  dearest,  day  and  night' 

From  that  scene  in  the  minei^s  cottage — ^what  a  transition  to 
the  gloomy  '  parsonage-house  by  the  churchyard ' !  Here  a  few 
verses  tell  a  dismal  story  of  an  old  rural  pastor  who  died  in 
poverty  ;  of  his  widow  left  with  only  her  bible  to  console  her ;  of 
the  son  and  the  daughters  left  without  hope  : — 

The  pale  half-moon  of  the  autumn  night 
Looks  out  through  clouds  that  intervene  ; 

The  parsonage  and,  white  with  stones. 
The  churchyard,  glimmer  in  her  sheen. 

The  mother  in  the  bible  reads. 

The  son  sits  there  with  downcast  eyes, 
The  elder  daughter,  half  asleep, 

Yawns,  while  the  younger  daughter  sighs :— • 

'Ah  God  I  how  slow  the  tedious  days 

Pass,  one  by  one,  in  this  lonely  place  ! 
Save  when  some  dismal  funeral  comes, 

We  never  see  a  stranger's  face.' 

Heine's  famous  balkd,  the  '  French  Grenadiers,'  has  been  given 
(Chap.  XXVII.)  with  our  notices  of  the  poetry  called  forth  by  the 
war  of  liberation.  Another  of  the  poems  that  may  be  called 
picturesque,  is  entitled  '  The  Pilgrimage  to  K§vlaar,'  and  gives, 
without  a  word  of  doubt  or  irony,  and  in  the  people's  own  tone, 
the  story  of  a  cure  effected  at  that  shrine.  In  *  L6rel§y '  we  have 
the  modem  story  of  a  melodious  siren  haunting  a  cliff  between 
St.  Qoar  and  Oberwesel  on  the  Rhine.  In  another  poem, '  On  the 
Rhine,'  a  holiday  party  are  seen  in  a  frame  of  beautiful  scenery. 
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ON  THX  RUXNJB. 

like  the  moon,  when  calmly  beaming 

Through  a  yeil  of  silTer  gray, 
Oat  firom  olden  time  there's  gleaming 

Forth  a  picture  into  daj. 

On  the  deck  we  rest  together, 

Sailing  down  the  Rhine  we  go ! 
Shores,  all  green  in  summer  weather, 

In  the  light  of  sunset  glow. 

At  the  maiden's  feet  reclining, 

I'm  enjoying  quiet  dreams ; 
O'er  her  face,  so  fair,  are  shining 

Even's  rosy-golden  gleams. 

Lutes  are  sounding,  songs  are  flowing 

O'er  the  water,  on  the  shore  ; 
Heaven  a  deeper  blue  is  showing. 

Hearts  are  opening  more  and  more. 

like  a  vision,  while  we're  dreaming 

Hill  and  tower  go  floating  by  ; 
All  the  lovely  scene  is  gleaming 

In  that  beauteous  maiden's  eye. 

AT  Kl^TLAAR. 

The  Virgin,  at  her  shrine,  is  in  her  best  array ; 
For  she  has  many  sick  and  lame  to  heal  to-day. 

The  mother  out  of  wax  has  shaped  a  broken  heart : — 
'  Son,  offer  this  to  Mary,  and  she  will  heal  your  smart '. 

Then  Wilhelm  at  the  shrine  his  own  heart's  symbol  laid, 
And,  while  his  tears  were  falling,  for  Mary's  help  he  prayed  :• 

*  Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace  1    0  Virgin  ever  pure  ! 
Have  pity,  gentle  Maid,  on  the  sorrow  I  endure ! 

'I  lived  there  with  my  mother,  at  CoUen  on  the  Rhine, 
Where  many  holy  churches  and  costly  chapels  shine. 

'  There  lived  my  love  and  there— she  died  I    0  Mazy,  deign 
To  take  this  little  offering,  and  take  away  my  pain. 

'  If  thoa  wilt  heal  my  heart,  in  eveiy  time  and  place, 
I'll  sing,  for  evennore  :— Hail  Mary,  Ml 'of  grace  ! ' 
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At  night  when  all  was  quiet,  the  pilgrim  lay  aaleep, 
There  came  the  Virgin  Mary  and,  mid  the  dlence  deep, 

She  stooped  beside  the  bed,  her  soft  kind  hand  to  lay 
Upon  the  sleepei^s  heart,  and  smiled,  and  passed  away. 

The  mother  saw  the  vision,  that  seemed  to  her  a  dream. 
And,  soon  as  she  was  waken'd  by  morning's  early  beam. 

She  looked  upon  the  sleeper,  asleep  for  ever — dead  1 
Upon  his  placid  forehead  the  light  of  dawn  was  shed. 

Her  hands  the  mother  folded  above  the  sleeper's  fiice ; 

And  in  low  tones,  she  chanted : — '  Hail  Mary,  fall  of  grace ' ! 


TO  A  CHILD. 

0  thon  art  like  a  flower — 
So  &ir  and  pare  thon  art  I 
I  look  on  thee,  and  while  I  look; 
There's  sorrow  at  my  heart. 

Fm  moved  upon  thy  head 
To  lay  my  hands  and  pray, 
That  God  may  keep  thee  kind  and  fedr. 
And  pore  as  thon'rt  to-day. 

LORX-LST. 

I  know  not  what  it  means  to-day 
That  I*m  to  grief  inclined — 

There's  a  fairy-tale,  an  old-world  lay, 
I  cannot  get  ont  of  my  mind. 

The  air  is  cool ;  in  twilight  gray 

Quietly  flows  the  Rhine, 
And  on  the  cliff  where  dwells  a  fay 

The  beams  of  evening  shine. 

There  sits  a  maiden  richly  dight» 

And  wonderfully  fair ; 
Her  golden  armlet  glitters  bright, 

She  combs  her  golden  hair ; 

With  a  golden  comb  she  combs  her  hair, 

And  sings  a  charming  lay ; 
A  melody  of  witcheiy  rare. 

And  echoing  fur  away, 
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last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  Goethe's  life,  we  must  name  here 
poetical  writers  : — Ruckert,  Platen,  and  Heine. 

Friedrigh  Ruckert  (I789-I866)  studied  at  Jena,  and,  in  his 
youth,  wrote  the  *  Sonnets  in  Armour,'  and  other  patriotic  poeme 
already  referred  to  {ante.  Chapter  XXVI.)-  He  was  for  somt 
years  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Erlangen.  His  chief 
writings  include  'Love's  Springtime,'  a  series  of  lyrical  poem.* 
highly  commended  for  their  melody  and  purity  of  sentiment  ;l 
numerous  and  excellent  translations  of  oriental  poetry,  and  a  ver> 
long  didactic  poem  (or  rather  a  series  of  Alexandrine  verses)  en- 
titled '  The  Brahman's  Wisdom'.  Riickert's  epic  poetry  (of  which 
Rostem  und  Svhrah  is  a  specimen)  has  some  fine  passages  here  and 
there,  hut  is  inferior  to  his  best  lyrical  productions.  His  dramas 
*  Saul  and  David,' '  Herod  the  Great,'  and  others,  ore  failures.  A 
version  of  one  of  his  best  lyrical  poems  is  appended  : — 

the  dying  flower. 

■ 

*  Hope  ! — for  you  may  live  to  see 

Genial  days  again  in  May ; 
Look  around  you  1— every  tree 

Seems  in  Autumn  to  decay  ; 
Still  the  life,  with  quiet  power, 

Sleeps  and  waits  through  wintry  days 
Till,  with  sunshine  and  with  shower, 

April  new,  gi'een  leaves  displays.' 

'  Ah  I— I'm  not  an  oak-tree  strong 

That  may  live  for  many  years. 
Though  the  winter's  cold  and  long. 

Trees  are  green  when  Spring  appears. 
I  am  but  a  flower,  you  know. 

Called  to  life  in  sunny  May, 
And,  when  buried  under  snow, 

I  for  ever  pass  away  ! ' 

'  Modest,  timid  little  flower  I 

Take  the  solace  X  would  give : — 
Though  you  die,  you  have  the  power 

Soon  to  rise  again  and  live. 
Let  the  wind  of  winter  blow  ! 

Fade,  contented  with  your  doom  ; 
After  days  and  nights  of  snow. 

Comes  again  the  time  for  bloom ! ' 
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'  True  ;  when  I  no  more  am  seen, 

Other  flowers  will  please  your  eye  ; 
Still  with  grass  the  field  is  green, 

But  the  blades  of  grass  most  die ; 
And,  when  others  charms  display, 

I  no  more  shall  see  the  light ; 
For  I*ve  but  a  transient  day. 

Followed  by  an  endless  night. 

'  Though  another  Spring  will  glow, 

Opening  many  a  blossom  fair. 
Can  it  soothe  me,  when  I  know 

I  shall  not  be  with  them  there  ?— 
Sun  I  thou  dost  already  .see 

Coming  Spring,  with  all  her  bloom  ; 
But  thy  light  departs  from  me. 

Leaves  me  fading  into  gloom. 

'  Woe  1  that  e'er,  to  meet  thy  rays, 

I  my  leaflets  would  display  1 
While  I  lored  on  thee  to  gaze. 

Thou  didst  steal  my  life  away  ! 
From  thy  pity  now  to  screen 

All  that's  left  of  beauty  here. 
Let  me  cower  beneath  the  green, 

Close  and  fade  and  disappear ! 

'No  I-  I  cannot  thus  depart — 

Everlasting  Source  of  Day  I 
Thou  art  melting  from  my  heart 

All  my  icy  grief  away ; 
Still  I  feel  a  genial  glow 

Kindled  by  thy  latest  ray ; 
All  I  am  to  thee  I  owe  — 

Take  all  back  in  thanks  to-day  I— 

'  Thanks  for  every  gentle  air 

Playing  round  me  in  the  Springs 
And  for  insect-splendours  rare, 

Flitting  by  on  silken  wing ; 
Thanks  for  fragrance,  not  mine  own. 

And  for  colours,  once  so  bright ; 
Thanks  for  all  to  thee  alone  ; 

All  are  thine,  Eternal  Light  1 

'  Like  a  gem  of  modest  glow, 
Once  I  shone  with  borrowed  light ; 
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Thou  didst  make  me  shine  below 

As  in  heaven  the  stars  so  bright. 
While  I  breathe  the  vital  air, 

Let  me  cast,  withoat  a  sigh, 
One  more  glance  on  earth  so  fair, 

One  last  look  on  yonder  sky  I 

*  Everlasting  Source  of  Day  1 

Let  me  vanish  in  thy  blaze  ; 
Heaven  I  thy  radiant  blue  display, 

Though  my  tent  of  green  decays  ; 
Shine,  dispelling  winter's  gloom. 

Light  of  coming  April's  sky  I 
Though  I  fade,  no  more  to  bloom, 

Thus  without  a  fear  I'll  die. ' 

Platen  owes  his  fame  more  to  the  beauty  of  his  Tersificatiou 
than  to  the  vigour  or  originality  of  hiB  thoughts.  Several  of  hi- 
best  poems  are  like  ancient  statues,  classical,  cold,  and  pale.  He 
could  gracefully  bend  his  mother-tongue  to  the  metres  of  Horace  ; 
but  could  not  move  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Yet  Platen, 
though  deficient  in  original  invention  and  popular  piirpose,  win- 
our  favour  by  his  taste  and  elegance  ;  qualities  too  rare  in  thes*^ 
days  of  hasty  writing. 

Max  Qraf  von  Platen-Hallerhunde  was  bom  at  Ansbacli 
in  1796.  Though  titled,  his  family  was  not  wealthy,  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  father's  wishes,  the  young  count  entereil 
into  the  military  service — an  ungenial  school  for  a  mind  whc^ 
greatest  delight  was  found  in  the  elegance  of  classical  literatim. 
He  wafl  soon  weary  of  the  army's  discipline,  and  went  to  pursut- 
his  favourite  studies  at  the  University  of  Wtlrzbui^.  Soon 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Erlangen,  where  he  listened  to  the 
poetical  philosophy  of  Schelling,  and  became  the  friend  of  the 
poet  RUckert  The  result  of  this  friendship  was,  that  Platen 
began  to  write  verses  in  the  oriental  strain  then  fashionable. 

These  oriental  poems  are  less  remarkable  than  Platen's  fin<^ 
imitations  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  old  classic  poets,  especially 
Horace.  We  ought  hardly  to  call  it  imitation,  it  was  something 
more ;  he  threw  off  his  German  nature  and  modem  style,  and  not 
only  wrote  elegantly  in  the  metres,  but  in  the  very  spirit  of  his 
ancient  models.  As  in  literature  he  left  Germany  and  seemed 
to  live  in  Rome,  he  determined  to  realise,  bodily  as  well  as  in- 
tellectually, his  classical  ideas,  and  accordingly  went  to  Italy. 
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After  this  he  had  little  to  say  in  &yoTir  of  his  Fatherland.  Italy 
was  the  land  of  life  and  poetry ;  Qermany  was  the  land  of  dull, 
prosaic  routine  and  soul-hurdening  studies.  In  short,  Platen  was 
wholly  seized  with  that  enthusiastic  love  of  the  warm  blue  South 
which  carries  so  many  northern  youths  from  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Germany  to  Home  and  Naples.  It  may  be  observed  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  yield  to  the  fascinations  of  the  South,  and 
celebrate  its  climate  and  scenery,  than  to  master  and  convert  into 
poetry  the  less  pleasing  but  more  energetic  life  of  the  people  of 
the  North.  In  the  South,  Platen  wrote  one  of  his  most  consider- 
able poems,  the  '  Abassiden,'  a  long  story,  full  of  oriental  fantasies 
from  the  '  Arabian  Nights '. 

Platen,  as  far  as  possible,  threw  off  his  German  nature,  and 
gave  his  poetry  to  southern  and  classical  themes.  On  his  second 
\dsit  to  Italy,  he  lived  three  years  at  Naples,  and  described  the 
lively  scenes  of  *  Soft  Parthenope '.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
he  returned  to  Germany,  and  resided  a  while  at  Munich,  where 
he  wrote  an  historical  drama ;  but  his  native  country  was  now  no 
home  for  him,  and  he  spoke  of  it  in  a  very  uncomplimentary 
style : — 

True,  there  are  some  advantages  at  home — 

State-honours,  doll  respectability, 

And  a  great  load  of  learning ! 

Platen  died,  and  was  buried  in  Sicily,  in  1835. 

One  part  of  the  poet's  duty  this  writer  fulfilled  well ;  he  gave 
to  his  productions  the  highest  finish  and  polish.  In  his  choice 
of  language  he  exercised  the  care  and  patience  of  a  lapidaiy : 
hence  some  of  his  poems  may  be  likened  to  the  pebble — 

When,  cut  by  art,  and  polished  with  nice  care, 
Veins  it  discovers,  beautiful  and  rare. 
Which  for  the  loss  of  that  moist  gleam  atone 
That  tempted  first  to  gather  it. 

Platen's  lyrical  poems  include  several  odes,  h3rmns,  and  sonnets, 
which,  with  respect  to  their  versification,  may  be  classed  with  the 
best  in  the  German  language.  The  *  Venetian  Sonnets  *  are  re- 
markably elegant.  In  several  dramatic  poems,  including  the 
'  Fatal  Fork '  already  noticed,  the  author  misemployed  his  talents 
in  writing  long  parodies  of  some  oddities  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Romantic  School  The  'Romantic  CEdipus,'  which  is  the  best 
of  these  dramatic  parodies,  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  satire  on 
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the  plays  of  Immermazm  and  Raupach,  and  on  the  eccentricities  of 
some  inferior  writers. 

That  Platen  can  tell  a  story  with  good  effect,  though  in  a  few 
simple  words,  may  he  seen  in  his  lines  on  the  retirement  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  convent  of  St.  Jnst : — 

It  is  black  night ;  loud  is  the  tempest's  roar  ; 
Good  Spanish  monk,  open  your  convent's  door. 

Here  let  me  rest  till,  ere  the  dawn  of  day. 
The  convent  bell  awakens  me  to  pray. 

Prepare  for  me  such  robes  as  are  allowed ; 
First  the  monastic  gown,  and  then  the  shroud. 

Give  me  a  little  cell  within  your  shrine — 

Once  more  than  half  tins  hollow  world  was  mine, 

The  head  I  offer  to  the  tonsure  now 
Wore  diadems  and  jewels  on  the  brow. 

And  on  these  shoulders  that  a  cowl  must  hide 
Purple  and  c6stly  ermine  showed  their  pride. 

Now,  before  death,  I  would  be  reckoned  dead, 
Like  my  old  realm,  in  ruins  round  me  spread. 

An  anecdote  in  the  life  of  the  great  jMunter,  Luca  Signorelli,  is 
told  almost  as  simply  as  the  above.  Luca  now  an  old  man,  is 
working  in  his  studio,  when  he  hears  the  news  that  his  son — a 
handsome  youth — ^has  fallen  in  a  duel,  and  that  his  body  has  been 
ceuried  into  the  minster  : — 

Straight  to  the  church  the  master  went — 

He  shed  no  tears — ^he  said  no  more  ; 
His  pupil,  knowing  his  intent, 

Beside  him  brush  and  palette  bore. 

He  steps  into  the  minster  dim  ; 

From  many  a  shrine  his  paintings  gleam  ; 
The  monks  their  drear  funereal  hymn 

Chant  by  the  lamps'  undying  beam. 

There  Luca  gazes  on  the  dead : 

Then  all  night  in  that  solemn  place 
He  sits,  with  colours  near  him  spread, 

To  paint  the  dear  boy's  sleeping  face. 
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He  Bits  and  paints  beside  the  bier. 
With  father's  heart  and  painter's  skill, 

Till  morning  dawns — '  I  have  him  here — 
Bniy  the  corpse  whene'er  you  will '. 

One  more  specimen  of  Platen's  nanatiye  style  may  be  given. 
The  poem  from  which  the  following  stanzas  are  quoted  telb  how, 
after  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Persia,  the  Persian  heio,  Harmosioi, 
appeared  before  the  caliph  Omar  to  receive  the  sentence  of 
death : — 

• 

Then  Omar  darkly  frown'd  on  him,  and  thus  the  victor  said : — 

*  Know  you  how  crimson  is  the  hand  that  faithftil  blood  hath  shed ! ' 
'  My  doom  awaits  your  pleasure  now — ^the  power  is  on  your  side — 

A  victor's  word  is  always  right !  '—so  Harmos^  replied. 

*  I  have  but  one  request  to  make,  whatever  fate  be  mine — 

For  these  three  days  I  have  not  drunk — bring  me  a  cup  of  wine ! ' 
Then  Omar  nodded,  and  his  slaves  brought  presently  the  cup, 
fiat,  fearing  poison,  doubtfully  the  captive  held  it  up. 

'  Why  drink  you  not  ?    The  Mussulman  will  ne'er  deceive  a  guest : 
Tou  shall  not  die  till  you  have  drunk  that  wine — 'tis  of  the  best.' 
The  Persian  seized  the  cup  at  once,  and  cast  a  smile  around. 
Then  dash'd  the  goblet  down — the  wine  ran  streaming  o'er  the  ground. 

As  Omar's  chieftains  saw  the  trick,  they  drew,  with  savage  frown, 
Their  keen  and  glittering  scimitars  to  cut  the  Persian  down  ; 
But  Omar  cried — '  So  let  him  live  I — Faithfiil  1  the  word  was  spoken ; 
My  word  is  sacred  as  an  oath,  and  never  shall  be  broken '. 

The  writer  whom  we  must  now  mention  may  be  said  to  be  the 
chief  connecting  link  between  the  close  of  the  period  1770-1830 
and  the  new  school  of  literature  that  followed  the  July  Eevolution 
of  1830. 

Heinbich  Heinb,  the  son  of  Jewish  parents,  was  bom^at 
Diisaeldorf  in  1799.  He  studied  law  at  Berlin,  assumed  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity -in  1825,  and,  after  1830,  resided  mostly  in 
Paris,  where  his  literary  services  were  rewarded  by  the  French 
Government    He  died  in  1858. 

Heine  rapidly  gained  a  reputation  by  his  first  volume  of  lyrical 
poems,  his  Beise^nlder  (^Pictures  of  Travel')  and  his  'Book  of 
Songs,'  which  were  all  published  in  the  course  of  the  years  1822- 
27.  These  works  were  followed  by  *  Qermany,  a  Winter-Tale ' 
and  'Atta  Troll,'  which  were  both  vehicles  of  satire.     Heine 
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^  published,  at  a  later  time,  a  series  of  poems  entitled  '  Romanzezo ' 
(1861),  which  contains  not  a  few  proofs  of  frivolity,  followed  bj  an 
expression  of  repentance  that  seems  to  be  ironical  The  lively 
and  hnmorons  style  and  the  frivolous  character  of  several  of 
Heine's  prose  works  are  too  well  known  to  be  described  hera 
Some  of  his  polemical  writings  are  disgraceful,  as  might  be  proved 
by  reference  to  his  controversy  with  Ludwiq  Borne,  an  earnest 
political  writer.  It  is  as  a  writer  of  lyrical  poetry  that  Heine 
chiefly  claims  our  notice  in  an  account  of  German  literature.  His 
songs  and  other  short  lyrical  poems  are  varied,  lively,  and  original, 
though  (it  must  be  added)  his  verse,  as  well  as  his  prose,  is  too 
often  disfigured  by  coarse  sentiments  and  irreverent  expressions. 
His  best  lyric  poems  have  some  glimpses  of  dramatic  interest, 
and  give  us  hints  for  genre  pictures.  In  the  following  brief 
story,  two  trees  are  made  symbols  of  a  hopelsss  separation : — 

A  Pine  upon  a  barren  steep 

Stands,  in  the  Nordland,  all  alone, 
Cover'd  with  ice  and  snow — asleep, 

With  a  white  mantle  o'er  him  thrown. 

The  Pine  is  dreaming  of  a  Paxm 

That,  'mid  the  glow  of  a  tropic  day. 
On  a  burning  soil,  in  the  sultry  calm, 

Mourns — lone  and  still,  and  far  away. 

In  the  ^Bergidylle*  Heine^s  own  recollections  of  a  miner^s 
cottage  in  the  Harz  district  supplied  the  imagery.  The  dark  fir- 
tree,  in  moonlight,  rustles  beside  the  door.  Within,  the  mother 
sits  beside  her  spinning-wheel ;  the  miner  plays  on  the  zither  and 
hums  an  old  song  ;  their  little  daughter,  speaking  in  a  suppressed 
tone,  tells  the  visitor  a  tale  of  sprites  that  haunt  the  Harz 
mountain : — 

'  'Tis  a  very  lonely  place  ; 

Here,  when  winds  of  winter  blow 
O'er  the  mountain's  cold,  bare  height, 

We  seem  buried  in  the  snow. 

« 

I  am  but  a  timid  child  ; 

In  the  dark  I've  many  a  fear, 
For  they  tell  me,  mountain-sprites 

All  night  long  are  wandering  here.' 

Frightened  by  the  tale  she  tells, 
Silent  sits  the  dreamer  now. 
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And  her  little  hands  she  holds 
Folded  closely  o'er  her  brow. 

Loudly  there  the  fir-tree  rustles, 
Tinkling  sound  the  zither's  strings, 

And  the  spinning-wheel  is  snarling, 
While  the  drowsy  miner  sings : — 

'  Have  no  fear  of  sprite  or  elf  1 

Fear  no  wicked  goblin's  might ! 
Little  angels,  like  thyself, 

Guard  thee,  dearest,  day  and  night' 

From  that  scene  in  the  minei's  cottage — what  a  transition  to 
the  gloomy  '  parsonage-house  by  the  churchyard ' !  Here  a  few 
verses  tell  a  dismal  story  of  an  old  rural  pastor  who  died  in 
poverty ;  of  his  widow  left  with  only  her  bible  to  console  her ;  of 
the  son  and  the  daughters  left  without  hope  : — 

The  pale  half-moon  of  the  autumn  night 
Looks  out  through  clouds  that  intervene  ; 

The  parsonage  and,  white  with  stones, 
The  churchyard,  glimmer  in  her  sheen. 

The  mother  in  the  bible  reads. 

The  son  sits  there  with  downcast  eyes. 
The  elder  daughter,  half  asleep, 

Yawns,  while  the  younger  daughter  sighs  :— 

'Ah  God  I  how  slow  the  tedious  days 

Pass,  one  by  one,  in  this  lonely  place  ! 
Save  when  some  dismal  funeral  comes, 

We  never  see  a  stranger's  face.' 

Heine's  famous  ballad,  the  *  French  Grenadiers,'  has  been  given 
(Ohap.  XXVII.)  with  our  notices  of  the  poetry  called  forth  by  the 
war  of  liberation.  Another  of  the  poems  that  may  be  called 
picturesque,  is  entitled  '  The  Pilgrimage  to  K§vlaar,'  and  gives, 
without  a  word  of  doubt  or  irony,  and  in  the  people's  own  tone, 
the  story  of  a  cure  effected  at  that  shrine.  In  *  L6rel6y '  we  have 
the  modem  story  of  a  melodious  siren  haunting  a  cliff  between 
St.  Qoar  and  Oberwesel  on  the  Rhine.  In  another  poem,  *  On  the 
Rhine,'  a  holiday  party  are  seen  in  a  frame  of  beautiful  scenery. 
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These  are  the  most  important  thoughts  in  what  we  may  call  the 
more  speculative  part  of  the  *  Years  of  Travel  *. 

We  are  there  introduced  to  an  educational  and  industrial  Utopia 
where  a  solution  is  found  of  problems  still  connected  with  property 
and  labour,  co-operation,  the  results  of  machinery,  and  plans  of 
emigration  that  are  still  unsettled.  Capital  is  described,  at  once, 
as  a  common  fund  and  as  property,  and  its  holders  are  called 
stewards.  In  the  Utopia  planned  by  Goethe,  labour  is  educated 
and  organised,  while  the  old  guild  laws  for  apprentices,  journey- 
men, and  masters  are  revived,  with  some  modifications  of  their 
details.  Education  is  made  physical  as  well  as  mental  and 
religious,  and  is  founded  on  'the  three  reverences';  the  first 
having  a  regard  to  the  supernatural  world,  the  second  respecting 
the  world  placed  in  subjection  to  man,  and  the  third  expressing 
itself  in  the  social  relations  of  men.  The  future  dignity  of 
educated  and  co-operative  labour  is  predicted  in  the  idyll  of 
the  modern  'Joseph  the  Carpenter'  and  his  family,  and  a  co- 
operative society  of  weavers  is  described  at  great  length  and  with 
many  minute  details.  It  seems  strange  to  find  the  author  of 
'  Faust '  writing  of  the  culture  of  potatoes.  He  gives  a  warning 
against  dependence  for  food  on  these  uncertain  tubers,  hut  does 
not  rail  against  them  as  Cobbett  did.  It  is  noticeable  that 
Goethe's  warning  was  written  eighteen  years  before  the  potato 
famine  of  1847. 

Some  of  the  views  on  art  expressed  in  the  Wanderjahre  may 
also  excite  surprise.  Goethe  will  have  no  theatres  and  no  players 
tolerated  in  his  Utopia ;  but  vocal  music  is  to  be  generally  cul- 
tivated, asid  is  used  as  a  means  of  stimulating  a  cheerful  industry. 

The  religion  of  this  Utopia  is  described  as  a  liberal  and  practical 
exposition  of  Christianity — something  like  what  is  mysteriously 
indicated,  rather  than  explained,  in  Die  Geheimniste^  an  imfinished 
poem  written  by  Goethe  in  1785.  The  institution  of  the  day  of 
rest  in  every  week  is  preserved  ;  but  worship  is  free. 

The  Co-operative  Utopia  has  a  strict  system  of  police.  Taverns 
and  circulating  libraries  are,  like  theatres,  abolished.  The  land 
is  not  demoralised  by  a  standing  anuy ;  but  drill  is  an  important 
part  of  education,  and  every  man  is  trained  to  fight  in  his  own 
defence.  Neither  bells  nor  drums  are  tolerated,  but  companies  of 
working-men  are  summoned  to  their  labour  by  the  harmonious 
sounds  of  wind  instruments.    Lastly,  a  Union  is  formed  for  the 
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promotioii  and  regulation  of  a  free  and  extenaive  Emigration,  well 
supported  by  capital,  labour,  and  good  organisation.  Like  tbe 
labourers  who  stay  at  home  tbe  free  companies  of  industrial  emi- 
grants, who  go  forth  to  America,  are  encouraged  by  hopeful 
song.     Here  is  one  stanza  from  '  The  Song  of  the  Emigrants' : — 

Stay  not  here,  as  if  fast  bound  ! 

Boldly  venture,  freely  roam  : 
Labour's  hand,  on  foreign  ground, 

Soon  shall  make  another  home. 
Enterprise,  our  cares  dispelling, 

Leads  us  far  as  shines  the  sun  ; 
This  wide  world  is  all  our  dwelling. 

And  has  treasures  to  be  won. 

The  works  already  mentioned  by  no  means  represent  the  whole 
of  Goethe's  literary  activity  ;  but  our  limits  will  allow  us  only  to 
note  very  briefly  his  numerous  and  valuable  contributions  to 
SBsthetic  criticism,  his  endeavours  to  promote  an  international 
literary  union,  and  his  researches  in  several  departments  of 
physical  science.  His  extensive  correspondence  must  also  be  at 
least  mentioned,  as  supplying  important  aids  towards  every 
attempt  made  to  estimate  fairly  his  own  character  and  that  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived.  Of  several  reports  of  his  conversations 
with  friends,  the  well  known  work  by  John  Peter  Eckermann 
may  be  noticed  as  the  most  interesting.  It  contains  reports  of 
conversations  with  Goethe  during  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life — 
from  September  1822  to  a  few  days  before  March  22,  1832,  when 
Goethe  died,  at  noon,  in  his  eighty-third  year. 

In  any  attempt  to  estimate  briefly  the  value  of  Goethe's 
writings — more  particularly  his  poetical  works— we  might  notice, 
chiefly,  either  their  excellence  as  works  of  art,  or  their  extent 
and  variety,  or,  lastly,  their  general  moral  and  social  tendencies. 
But  we  have  no  space  for  adding  here  anything  to  the  abundance 
of  criticism  already  written  on  these  subjects.  Goethe  was  one 
of  the  least  abstract  or  insular  of  all  the  literary  men  of  all 
nations  and  of  all  times.  There  was  indeed,  hardly  any  one 
department  of  life  or  thought— excepting  party  politics,  polemic 
theology,  and  abstruse  metaphysics — that  was  excluded  from  the 
range  of  his  sympathies. 

Among  the  literazy  men  who  gained  reputations  during  the 
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last  ten  or  twelve  years  of  Goethe's  life,  we  must  name  kere  three 
poetical  writers : — Ruckert,  Platen,  and  Heike. 

Fbiedrich  RticKERT  (1789-1866)  studied  at  Jena,  and,  in  hi?; 
youth,  wrote  the  *  Sonnets  in  Armour,'  and  other  patriotic  poems 
already  referred  to  {ante^  Chapter  XXVI.).  He  was  for  some 
years  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  Erlangen.  His  chief 
writings  include  'Love's  Springtime,'  a  series  of  l3rrical  poems 
highly  commended  for  their  melody  and  purity  of  sentiment  : 
numerous  and  excellent  translations  of  oriental  poetry,  and  a  ver>' 
long  didactic  poem  (or  rather  a  series  of  Alexandrine  verses)  en- 
titled *  The  Brahman's  Wisdom'.  Kiickert's  epic  poetry  (of  which 
Bostem  und  Svhrah  is  a  specimen)  has  some  fine  passages  here  and 
there,  but  is  inferior  to  his  best  lyrical  productions.  His  dranms 
*  Saul  and  David,'  *  Herod  the  Great,'  and  others,  are  failures.  A 
version  of  one  of  his  best  lyrical  poems  is  appended  : — 

THE  DYING  FLOWER. 

*  Hope  ! — for  you  may  live  to  see 

Genial  days  again  in  May ; 
Look  around  you  1— every  tree 

Seems  in  Autumn  to  decay  ; 
Still  the  life,  with  quiet  power, 

Sleeps  and  waits  through  wintry  days 
Till,  with  sunshine  and  with  shower, 

April  new.  green  leaves  displays.' 

'  Ah  I — I'm  not  an  oak-tree  strong 

That  may  live  for  many  years, 
Though  the  winter's  cold  and  long, 

Trees  are  green  when  Spring  appears. 
I  am  but  a  flower,  you  know, 

Called  to  life  in  sunny  May, 
And,  when  buried  under  snow, 

I  for  ever  pass  away  ! ' 

'  Mode.st,  timid  little  flower  I 

Take  the  solace  1  would  give : — 
Though  you  die,  you  have  the  power 

Soon  to  rise  again  and  live. 
Let  the  wind  of  winter  blow  I 

Fade,  contented  with  your  doom  ; 
After  days  and  nights  of  snow. 

Come?  again  the  time  for  bloom ! ' 
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'  Trae  ;  when  I  no  more  am  seen, 

Other  flowers  will  please  your  eye  ; 
Still  with  grass  the  field  is  green, 

But  the  blades  of  grass  must  die ; 
And,  when  others  charms  display, 

I  no  more  shall  see  the  light ; 
For  Tve  but  a  transient  day. 

Followed  by  an  endless  night. 

*  Though  another  Spring  will  glow. 

Opening  many  a  blossom  fair, 
Can  it  soothe  me,  when  I  know 

I  shall  not  be  with  them  there  t~ 
Sun  !  thou  dost  already  .see 

Coming  Spring,  with  all  her  bloom  ; 
But  thy  light  departs  from  me, 

Leaves  me  fading  into  gloom. 

*  Woe  !  that  e'er,  to  meet  thy  rays, 

I  my  leaflets  would  display  1 
While  I  loved  on  thee  to  gaze. 

Thou  didst  steal  my  life  away  ! 
From  thy  pity  now  to  screen 

All  that's  left  of  beauty  here. 
Let  me  cower  beneath  the  green, 

Close  and  fade  and  disappear  I 

'  No  I  -  I  cannot  thus  depart — 

Everlasting  Source  of  Day ! 
Thou  art  melting  from  my  heart  * 

All  my  icy  grief  away ; 
Still  I  feel  a  genial  glow 

Kindled  by  thy  latest  ray ; 
All  I  am  to  thee  I  owe  - 

Take  all  back  in  thanks  to-day  !— 

'  Thanks  for  every  gentle  air 

Playing  round  me  in  the  Springs 
And  for  insect-splendours  rare. 

Flitting  by  on  silken  wing ; 
Thanks  for  ^grance,  not  mine  own. 

And  for  colours,  once  so  bright ; 
Thanks  for  all  to  thee  alone  ; 

All  are  thine.  Eternal  Light ! 

'  Like  a  gem  of  modest  glow, 
Once  I  shone  with  borrowed  light ; 
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Thou  didst  make  me  shine  below 

As  in  heaven  the  stars  so  bright. 
While  I  breathe  the  vital  air, 

Let  me  cast,  without  a  sigh, 
One  more  glance  on  earth  so  fair. 

One  last  look  on  yonder  sky  ! 

*  Everlasting  Source  of  Day  I 

Let  me  vanish  in  thy  blaze  ; 
Heaven  !  thy  radiant  blue  display, 

Though  my  tent  of  green  decays  ; 
Shine,  dispelling  mnter's  gloom, 

Light  of  coming  April's  sky  ! 
Though  I  fade,  no  more  to  bloom, 

Thus  without  a  fear  I'll  die. ' 

Platen  owes  his  fame  more  to  the  beauty  of  his  versificatioii 
than  to  the  vigour  or  originality  of  his  thoughts.  Several  of  his 
best  poems  are  like  ancient  statues,  classical,  cold,  and  pale.  He 
could  gracefully  bend  his  mother-tongue  to  the  metres  of  Horace  ; 
but  could  not  move  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Yet  Platen, 
though  deficient  in  ori^nal  invention  and  popular  purpose,  win^^ 
our  favour  by  his  taste  and  elegance  ;  qualities  too  rare  in  thee^^ 
days  of  hasty  writing. 

Max  Qraf  von  Platen-Hallermiinde  was  bom  at  Ansbach 
in  1796.  Though  titled,  his  family  was  not  wealthy,  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  father's  wishes,  the  young  count  enteretl 
into  the  military  service — ^an  ungenial  school  for  a  mind  whock^* 
greatest  delight  was  found  in  the  elegance  of  classical  literature. 
He  w^as  soon  weary  of  the  army's  discipline,  and  went  to  pursue 
his  favourite  studies  at  the  University  of  Wtlrzburg.  Soon 
afterwards  he  removed  to  Erlangen,  where  he  listened  to  the 
poetical  philosophy  of  Schelling,  and  became  the  friend  of  the 
poet  RUckert  The  result  of  this  friendship  was,  that  Platen 
began  to  write  verses  in  the  oriental  strain  then  fashionable. 

These  oriental  poems  are  less  remarkable  than  Platen's  fine 
imitations  of  the  spirit  and  style  of  the  old  classic  poets,  especially 
Horace.  We  ought  hardly  to  call  it  imitation,  it  was  something 
more ;  he  threw  off  his  German  nature  and  modem  style,  and  not 
only  wrote  elegantly  in  the  metres,  but  in  the  very  spirit  of  his 
ancient  models.  As  in  literature  he  left  Germany  and  seemed 
to  live  in  Rome,  he  determined  to  realise,  bodily  as  well  as  in- 
tellectually, his  classical  ideas,  and  accordingly  went  to  Italy. 
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After  this  be  had  little  to  say  in  fayour  of  his  Fatherland.  Italy 
was  the  land  of  life  and  poetry ;  Qermany  was  the  land  of  dull, 
prosaic  routine  and  soul-burdening  studies.  In  short,  Platen  was 
wholly  seized  with  that  enthusiastic  love  of  the  warm  blue  South 
which  carries  so  many  northern  youths  from  Sweden,  Denmark, 
and  Gennany  to  Rome  and  Naples.  It  may  be  observed  how 
much  easier  it  is  to  yield  to  the  fascinations  of  the  South,  and 
celebrate  its  climate  and  scenery,  than  to  master  and  convert  into 
poetry  the  less  pleasing  but  more  energetic  life  of  the  people  of 
the  North.  In  the  South,  Platen  wrote  one  of  his  most  consider- 
able poems,  the  '  Abassiden,'  a  long  story,  full  of  oriental  fantasies 
from  the  '  Arabian  Nights  \ 

Platen,  as  far  as  possible,  threw  off  his  Qerman  nature,  and 
gave  his  poetry  to  southern  and  classical  themes.  On  his  second 
visit  to  Italy,  he  lived  three  years  at  Naples,  and  described  the 
lively  scenes  of  *  Soft  Parthenope  *.  On  the  death  of  his  father 
he  returned  to  Germany,  and  resided  a  while  at  Munich,  where 
he  wrote  an  historical  drama ;  but  his  native  country  was  now  no 
home  for  him,  and  he  spoke  of  it  in  a  very  uncomplimentary 
style : — 

True,  there  are  some  advantages  at  home — 

State-honours,  dull  respectability, 

And  a  great  load  of  learning  1 

Platen  died,  and  was  buried  in  Sicily,  in  1835. 

One  part  of  the  poet's  duty  this  writer  fulfilled  well ;  he  gave 
to  his  productions  the  highest  finish  and  polish.  In  his  choice 
of  language  he  exercised  the  care  and  patience  of  a  lapidary : 
lience  some  of  his  poems  may  be  likened  to  the  pebble — 

When,  cut  by  art,  and  polished  with  nice  care, 
Veins  it  discovers,  beautiful  and  rare, 
Wliich  for  the  loss  of  that  moist  gleam  atone 
That  tempted  first  to  gather  it. 

Platen's  lyrical  poems  include  several  odes,  h3rmns,  and  sonnets, 
which,  with  respect  to  their  versification,  may  be  classed  with  the 
best  in  the  German  language.  The  '  Venetian  Sonnets '  are  re- 
markably elegant.  In  several  dramatic  poems,  including  the 
'  Fatal  Fork '  already  noticed,  the  author  misemployed  his  talents 
in  writing  long  parodies  of  some  oddities  found  in  the  works  of  the 
Romantic  School  The  'Romantic  CEdipus,'  which  is  the  best 
of  these  dramatic  parodies,  was  intended  to  serve  as  a  satire  on 
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the  plays  of  Immermann  and  Raupach,  and  on  the  eccentricities  of 
some  inferior  writers. 

That  Platen  can  tell  a  story  with  good  effect,  though  in  a  few 
simple  words,  may  be  seen  in  his  lines  on  the  retirement  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  to  the  convent  of  St.  Just : — 

It  is  black  night ;  loud  is  the  tempest's  roar  ; 
Good  Spaoish  monk,  open  your  convent's  door. 

Here  let  me  rest  till,  ere  the  dawn  of  day, 
The  convent  bell  awakens  me  to  pray. 

Prepare  for  me  such  robes  as  are  allowed  ; 
First  the  monastic  gown,  and  then  the  shroud. 

Give  me  a  little  cell  within  your  shrine — 

Once  more  than  half  this  hollow  world  was  mine, 

The  head  I  offer  to  the  tonsure  now 
Wore  diadems  and  jewels  on  the  brow. 

And  on  these  shoulders  that  a  cowl  must  hide 
Purple  and  c6stly  ermine  showed  their  pride. 

Now,  before  death.  I  would  be  reckoned  dead, 
Like  my  old  realm,  in  ruins  round  me  spread. 

An  anecdote  in  the  life  of  the  great  x>ainter,  Luca  Signorelli,  is 
told  almost  as  simply  as  the  above.  Luca  now  an  old  man,  is 
working  in  his  studio,  when  he  hears  the  news  that  his  son — a 
handsome  youth — has  fallen  in  a  duel,  and  that  his  body  has  been 
carried  into  the  minster  : — 

Straight  to  the  church  the  master  went — 

He  shed  no  tears — ^he  said  no  more  ; 
His  pupil,  knowing  his  intent. 

Beside  him  brush  and  palette  bore. 

He  steps  into  the  minster  dim  ; 

From  many  a  shrine  his  paintings  gleam  ; 
The  monks  their  drear  funereal  hymn 

Chant  by  the  lamps'  undying  beam. 

There  Luca  gazes  on  the  dead : 

Then  all  night  in  that  solemn  place 
He  sits,  with  colours  near  him  spread, 

To  paint  the  dear  boy's  sleeping  face. 
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He  dts  and  paints  beside  the  bier, 
With  father's  heart  and  painter's  akill, 

Till  morning  dawns — '  I  have  him  here — 
Bury  the  coipse  whene'er  yon  will '. 

One  more  specimen  of  Platen's  narrative  style  may  be  given. 
The  poem  from  which  the  following  stanzas  are  quoted  tells  how, 
after  the  Moslem  conquest  of  Persia,  the  Persian  hero,  Haimosiln, 
appeared  before  the  caliph  Omar  to  receive  the  sentence  of 
death : — 

« 

Then  Omar  darkly  frown'd  on  him,  and  thns  the  victor  said : — 
'  Know  yon  how  crimson  is  the  hand  that  faithM  blood  hath  shed  t ' 
'  My  doom  awaits  your  pleasure  now — the  power  is  on  your  side — 
A  victor's  word  is  always  right !  '—so  Harmosiin  replied. 

'  I  have  but  one  request  to  make,  whatever  fate  be  mine — 
For  these  three  days  I  have  not  drunk — bring  me  a  cup  of  wine  ! ' 
Then  Omar  nodded,  and  his  slaves  brought  presently  the  cup, 
But,  fearing  poison,  doubtfully  the  captive  held  it  up. 

'  Why  drink  you  not  ?    The  Mussulman  will  ne'er  deceive  a  guest : 
Tou  shall  not  die  till  you  have  drunk  that  wine — 'tis  of  the  best.' 
The  Persian  seized  the  cup  at  once,  and  cast  a  smile  around. 
Then  dash'd  the  goblet  down — the  wine  ran  streaming  o'er  the  ground. 

As  Omar's  chieftains  saw  the  trick,  they  drew,  with  savage  frown. 
Their  keen  and  glittering  scimitars  to  cut  the  Persian  down ; 
But  Omar  cried — '  So  let  him  live  I — Faithful !  the  word  was  spoken  ; 
My  word  is  sacred  as  an  oath,  and  never  shall  be  broken '. 

The  writer  whom  we  must  now  mention  may  be  said  to  be  the 
chief  connecting  link  between  the  close  of  the  period  1770-1630 
and  the  new  school  of  literature  that  followed  the  July  Revolution 
of  1830. 

Heinbich  Hedo!,  the  son  of  Jewish  parents,  was  bom'Jat 
D&seldorf  in  1799.  He  studied  law  at  Berlin,  assumed  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  in  1825,  and,  after  1830,  resided  mostly  in 
Paris,  where  his  literary  services  were  rewarded  by  the  French 
Government    He  died  in  1856. 

Heine  rapidly  gained  a  reputation  by  his  first  volume  of  lyrical 
poems,  his  Beieebilder  (< Pictures  of  Travel')  and  his  'Book  of 
Songs,'  which  were  all  published  in  the  course  of  the  years  1822- 
27.  These  works  were  followed  by  *  Germany,  a  Winter-Tale ' 
and  'Atta  Troll,'  which  were  bo^  vehicles  of  satire.     Heine 
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an  independent  existence  in  itself,  by  virtue  of  some  might  azid 
authority'  [not  derived  from  religion]  ' — as  if  the  religioos 
element  might  be  viewed  apart,  eitber  as  a  subjective  disposition 
of  individuals,  inducing  them  to  yield  obedience  to  the  State,  otr 
as  an  indifferent  matter,  or,  at  best,  as  merely  desirable  as  an  aid 
in  supporting  the  State's  authority.'  [This  separatist  doctrine 
implies,  in  short,  ibe  assumption  that]  '  the  State's  whole  moral 
system,  including  its  constitution  and  its  laws,  as  founded  on 
reason,  can  stand  of  itself  and  on  its  own  ground,'  [apart  from  all 
religious  sanctions]. 

It  is  but  little  space  that  is  left  for  a  notice  of  H^^'s  doctrine 
of  JSsthetics.  The  individual  man,  we  are  told,  must  rise  above 
his  early  subjection  to  Nature,  must  subdue  its  passions,  and 
make  himself,  to  a  certain  degree,  independent  of  its  cares  and 
perturbations,  before  he  can  enjoy  in  Art  the  expression  of  Ideas 
through  a  sensuous  medium.  He  is  then  able  to  contemplate 
Nature  as  a  transparent  veil  through  which  Divine  Ideas  are 
shining.  In  Architecture  the  material  element  prevails  over  the 
intellectual.  In  Sculpture  every  part  of  the  material  employed 
serves  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  Idea  ;  but  the  soul  still  finds 
no  perfectly  adequate  expression.  Something  is  wanting  to  ani- 
mate the  work  of  Art :  and  this  animating  Soul,  with  its  rich 
and  powerful  language  of  lights  and  shades,  as  well  as  forms  and 
colours  and  softly-blending  or  clearly-contrasted  tones  finds  a 
higher  expression  in  Painting.  Art  finds  a  more  subjective  form 
of  expression  in  the  sensations  and  emotions  that  are  blended  in 
Music.  Then  all  the  powers  of  Art  are  united  in  Poetry.  The 
richer  and  deeper  the  thought  expressed  in  a  poem,  the  higher 
the  value  of  poetry  ;  but  the  thought  must  be  clothed  by  imagina- 
tion, and  not  barely  presented  us  in  science.  Thus  the  *  Antigone' 
of  Sophocles  is  a  sublime  tragedy,  of  which  the  form  is  truly 
dramatic,  while  the  substance  is  a  profound  truth — the  assertion 
of  divine  and  eternal  laws. 

A  higher  union  than  that  which  Art  can  reveal  is  found  in 
Belfgion,  of  which  the  essence  is  a  reconciliation  of  the  Infinite 
with  the  Finite.  In  its  earliest  stage.  Religion  appears  as  a 
prostration  of  the  mind  under  the  deified  powers  of  nature  ;  then 
follows  Judaism,  ^the  religion  of  sublimity,' — a  faith  in  one 
Supreme  Intelligence  and  Moral  Will  as  the  Ruler  of  an  elect 
people.      This  is  contrasted  with  Hellenism,  'the  religtoa  of 
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beauty/  in  which  men,  or  the  attributes  of  men,  appear  as  gods^ 
but  without  a  true  and  powerful  subordination  of  Nature.  The 
gods  of  Greece  were  not  spiritual.  In  the  Christian  Religion 
alone,  the  eternally  true  and  real  union  of  the  Divine  with  the 
Human  is  revealed. 

Kant's  philosophy,  which  suggested  the  speculations  of  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel,  was  itself  suggested  by  Hume.  Giving,  as 
he  thought,  the  last  result  in  which  Locke's  analysis  of  the  under- 
standing must  end — Hume  expressed  it  in  clear  terms.  He 
selected  one  notion — causality — as  a  fair  example  of  others. 
Our  notion  of  causality,  said  he,  does  not  come  from  any  source 
to  which  our  senses  have  access.  It  is  subjective,  or  in  other 
words,  it  is  just  one  of  our  own  habits  of  thinking.  An  iron  rod 
strikes  upon  a  bell.  This  is  a  fact,  of  which  our  sight  makes  ua 
aware.  Soon  afterwards,  we  hear  a  Bound — another  fact  But 
this  same  sound  was  expected.  Why?  Because  the  sequence 
had  80  often  been  noticed,  that  we  had  acquired  a  habit  of  ex- 
pecting to  hear  that  sound  whenever  we  saw  that  act  Still  a 
mere  sequence,  though  often  repeated,  does  not  imply  all  that  is 
implied  in  our  notion  of  causality.  The  real  world  gives  us  only 
these  two  facts : — the  stroke,  and  the  sound  soon  following.  We 
ourselves  put  between  them  the  bond  expressed  by  our  word 
*  must ' ;  then  we  eay  "  the  sound  must  follow  the  stroke,"  and 
this  word  '  must  *  is  intended  to  express  our  notion  of  causality. 
But  there  is  no  such  bond  in  the  real  world.  Obviously,  the 
same  negation  applies  just  as  fairly  to  other  general  notions.  For 
example,  the  notion  of  identity,  which  every  man  expresses  as 
often  as  he  says  *  I,'  has  in  the  same  way,  no  objective  reality. 
It  is,  says  Hume,  only  our  own  way  of  tying  up  many  sensations, 
so  as  to  make  of  them  one  bundle.  The  sensations  indeed  are 
real,  but  our  own  work,  the  bond,  expressed  as  'I'  is,  just  as 
before,  a  fiction ;  Le.^  we  have  no  proof  of  its  existence,  save  as  our 
own  act ;  and  this  act  is  simply  one  of  our  habits. 

Hume's  remarks  suggested  to  Kant  his  own  analysis  of 
our  knowledge.  Its  materials,  said  he,  are  supplied  by  ex- 
perience, their  arrangement  under  categories,  or  general  notions, 
is  our  own  work.  Without  experience  no  materials ;  without 
general  notions  no  order.  Next  he  proceeded  to  show  the 
limitation  beyond  which  general  notions  are  not  valid.  They  are 
classifications  of  our  experience,  and  just  so  far  as  our  experience 
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goes,  our  understanding  goes,  but  no  farther.  Consequently, 
know  nothing  of  the  supernatural  nothing  of  freedom  ;  nothing 
of  the  soul,  nothing  of  Qod.  We  know  the  thing  we  see  only  as 
it  appears  to  us — ^not  as  it  is  in  itself  We  are,  as  it  were,  shut 
up  in  ourselves,  and  have  for  subjects  of  study  nothing  save 
phenomena  and  ^he  operations  of  our  own  minds. 

These  are  the  outlines  of  Kanf s  analysis,  so  far  as  sdence  or 
knowledge  is  concerned.  But  our  life  does  not  consist  wholly  of 
science.  We  are  not  merely  intellectual,  but  are  also  moral 
agents.  We  have  a  moral  law  in  our  conscience,  which  leads  tu 
to  require  (or  'postulate*)  a  belief  in  Qod,  and  in  our  own 
immortality.  This  belief  is  not  to  be  classed  with  our  items  of 
knowledge,  but  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  our  own  idea,  enter- 
tained  because  it  accords  with  the  moral  law  of  our  conscience. 
Consequently,  what  is  called  religion  is  in  fact  simply  morality, 
and  morality  itself  has  no  basis,  save  in  our  own  conscience. 

Of  this  limitation  common  sense  knows  uothing.  There  is  a 
moral  law — say  men  of  common  sense — either  innate,  or  otherwise 
made  manifest,  and  this  fact  makes  it  sure  that  there  is  a  law- 
giver. We  no  more  enact  the  law  that  condemns  us,  than  we 
create  the  power  that  inflicts  on  us  the  punishment  due  for  trans- 
gression. Ab  surely  as  we  admit,  that — in  obedience  to  our  own 
inductive  reason — ^ndn  must  be  viewed  as  a  *  cause'  of  moisture 
in  the  soil,  so  surely  do  we  see  that  the  rain  falling  there,  in  that 
field,  does  really  moisten  the  soil ;  and  as  surely  as — in  obedience 
to  our  conscience — we  admit  that  lying  should  be  classed  as  a 
sin,  so  surely  do  we  believe  that  it  is  a  sin,  opposed  to  the  will 
by  which  the  world  is  governed.  When  we  affirm,  that  one 
reason  pervades  at  once  the  universe  and  our  own  minds,  the 
saying — given  in  this  dogmatic  form — ^is  called  a  bold  assertion ; 
but  it  is  only  a  generalization  of  special  assertions  made  every 
day,  by  men  who  believe  that,  in  the  main,  they  know  "  things 
as  they  are  ".  This  is  simply  the  truth  in  which  the  vast  majority 
of  men — ^regarded  as  intellectual  beings — ^live,  move,  and  have 
their  being.  They  find  it  hard  to  conceive  what  could  be  the 
meaning  of  Hume  and  Kant 

But  can  the  union  thus  asserted  be  set  forth  in  any  way  so  that 
it  must  be  received ;  in  other  words,  can  it  be  exhibited  in  a 
logical  process,  so  that  it  must  reappear  as  a  result  of  reasoning  ) 
To  this  question  Kant  replies  "  no  ".    For  the  phenomenon,  says 
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he,  tells  US  nothing  of  the  thing  as  it  is  in  itself ;  the  materials 
supplied  by  experience  are  distinct  from  the  patterns  which  our 
mind  stamps  upon  them.  Again,  the  two  spheres  of  our  uoder- 
Btanding,  and  of  our  moral  conscience,  lie  toto  ccdo  apart.  There- 
fore, our  ideas  of  freedom,  immortality,  and  God  are  only 
'postulates'  of  our  moral  conscience,  and  make  no  additions 
to  our  store  of  knowledge.  Thus  as  Hume  began  with  dualism, 
Kant  ends  with  dualism.  His  system  is  like  a  prison.  All  the 
cells  are  neatly  arranged ;  but  there  are  no  windows  for  looking 
out  upon  the  world,  or  upward  toward  heaven. 

Hegel,  who  had  studied  Kanf  s  philosophy ,!felt  a  wish  to  escape 
from  such  confinement,  and  to  come  back  into  the  world  of 
conmion  sense.  The  comment  naturally  suggested  here — that  he 
chose  a  very  roundabout  way  of  escape — is  as  obvious  as  it  ia 
true.  £ut  how  could  it  be  otherwise  at  that  time  1  It  seemed  to 
him  inevitable,  that  his  only  means  of  escape  must  be  some  logical 
method,  and  one  stronger  than  that  of  his  predecessor  ?  Kant 
was  a  skilful  master  of  his  own  art  of  thinking,  and  to  escape 
from  his  grasp,  Hegel  must  now  find  another  logical  method. 
This  was  his  task,  and  it  was  obviously  one  far  more  laborious 
than  the  assertion  of  an  intuition.  No  wonder,  if  he  often 
referred  to  the  ^  hard  work  "  he  had  in  getting  through  some 
passages  in  his  logic. 

Kant,  as  we  have  seen,  ends  in  duaUsm,  everywhere ;  but  most 
remarkably  where  he  sets  apart,  on  one  side,  all  our  knowledge 
based  on  experience  ;  on  the  other,  all  ideas  that  go  beyond  the 
range  of  that  experience.  He  is  a  master  who  teaches  in  two 
schools,  one  for  knowledge,  the  other  for  morals ;  and  he  does 
not  show  us  any  way  leading  out  of  one  school  into  the  other. 
His  chief  aim  is  to  make  dear  the  difference  of  the  two. 
Now  H^el  sees  the  difference ;  but  he  will  not  leave  it  as 
a  solid,  permanent  wall  of  separation.  Bather,  says  he,  it  is 
but  a  veil,  and  one  so  thin  we  can  see  through  it  If  a  mediaeval 
Latin  word — 'unitative' — ^might  be  employed  here,  it  might 
serve  to  indicate  Hegel's  general  aim.  He  does  not  seek  to 
substitute  instead  of  dualism  a  dead  or  inert  unity  (which  can 
nowhere  exist,  he  saysX^but  a  union  in  which  differences  are 
continually  evolved  as  a  means  of  life  and  progression.  Conse- 
quently, he  goes  on  to  show  that  thesis,  antithesis,  and  synthesis, 
are  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  that  they  are  to  be  viewed  as  the 
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three  moments  always  united  in  the  process  of  bis  own  logic, 
which  he  calls  '  dialectic,'  and  *  speculative '.  He  will  not  accept 
as  final  any  mere  antithesis,  or  one-sided  definition.  That 
belongs,  he  says,  to  formal  logic,  or  to  the  logic  of  the  under- 
standing, which  baa  its  own  place  in  subordinate  matters,  but 
when  made  final,  leads  always  (as  it  has  led)  to  opinions  that  are 
dangerous  to  society,  destructive  of  religion,  and  must  end  in 
atheism.  His  own  essential  principles,  he  asserts,  have  alwaya 
been  instinctively  held  by  a  vast  majority  of  men,  an<t  have  been 
often  employed  in  the  best  schools  of  philosophy — for  example, 
by  Aristotle,  who,  indeed,  wrote  a  treatise  on  formal  logic,  but 
was  not  confined  by  its  rules,  when  he  went  on  to  write  of 
psychology  and  metaphysics.  Hegel  goes  on  to  say  that  his  own 
method  is  self-consistent  and  harmonious,  as  shown  in  his  system 
of  logic,  and  that  it  corresponds  with  the  processes  of  nature,  with 
the  course  of  history,  and  with  the  ideas  represented  in  the  main 
tenets  of  revealed  religion. 

As  we  have  seen,  he  denies  the  possibility  of  finding  any  foun- 
dation of  society  without  reference  to  religious  authority.  Society, 
he  says,  is  founded  on  moral  ideas,  and  these  again  are  founded 
on  the  Christian  religion,  which  has  been  revealed,  because  "  God 
will  have  all  men  to  be  saved  *\  He  declares  that  substance  in 
religion  and  philosophy  [i.e.,  his  own]  are  one  and  the  same. 

Here  must  be  noticed  especially  one  clear  fact  respecting  the 
relations  of  Hegel's  logic.  In  the  old  and  vulgar  rationalism  that 
preceded  his  teaching  (as  it  has  followed  it)  the  essential  ideas  of 
Christianity  were  rejected  (it  was  alleged)  because  they  were 
*^  absurd  ".  Hegel  certainly  says  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  quite 
the  contrary.  It  should  also  be  noticed,  that  Hegel,  when 
speaking  of  Christianity,  has  always  in  view  its  tenets  as  main- 
tained in  the  Lutheran  confession.  His  opposition  to  every 
institution  distinctively  Eoman  Catholic  is,  in  several  places,  veiy 
strongly  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand,  he  writes  thus  against 
liberal  Protestant  theologians  who  (as  he  sa3rs)  have  reduced  their 
creed  to  a  mere  fragment  torn  out  of  the  old  Lutheran  creed : — 

Prof.  Tholuck  calls  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  scholastic  doctrine. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  far  older  than  scholasticism.  How,  without  this 
doctrine,  can  that  of  the  Atonement  be  received  in  more  than  a  sub> 
jective  sense  ?  In  other  words,  how  can  it  be  received  with  the  meaning 
it  has  in  [orthodox]  Christianity  ?    Of  the  penalty  due  for  sin,  Piot 
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Tholuck  says,  it  is  our  own  oppresaiye  consciousness  of  sin  and  its 
unhappy  consequences.  Here  we  leave  theologians  to  determine  how 
far  his  teaching  on  this  point  differs  from  the  views  of  rationalists  and 
deists." 

In  the  following  translation,  a  paragraph  in  the  '  EncyclopaHlia' 
is  given  as  slightly  abridged  : — 

'*  Believers,  by  their  faith  in  the  mediation  already  accomplished,  are 
made  partakers  of  its  energy,  and  the  result  is,  that  what  is  doue  for 
them  is  also  done  in  them.  Their  opposition  to  God  is  removed,  and 
henceforth  their  union  with  Him  is  made  manifest  in  practical  faith 
and  devotion.  Their  confidence  that  their  faith  is  true,  reposes  mainly 
on  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  within  them.  When  urged  to  defend  their 
faith  by  reasonings,  they  are  of  course  liable  to  errors,  and  these  errors 
of  reasoning  are  sure  to  provoke  the  attacks  of  rationalism,  which  seeks 
to  destroy  both  the  form  and  the  substance  of  religion.  Against  such 
attacks,  positive  religion  is  perfectly  right  in  declaring  war,  in  defence 
of  its  own  existence." 

These  and  other  like  assertions  have  excited  much  controversy, 
and  the  question  has  been  raised  : — What  could  Hegel  mean  ? 
Did  he  intend  to  say  that  the  same  tenets  first  accepted  as 
revelation  were  afterwards  recognised  as  the  conclusions  of  his 
philosophy  ?  Or  did  he  rather  mean,  that  the  substantial  truth  of 
his  system  of  ideas  had  been  fore-shadowed,  as  it  were,  in  a  series 
of  myths,  and  called  Christianity  ?  Did  he  mean  to  say  that  men 
are  saved  by  a  person,  or  that  they  are  saved  by  a  principle 
immanent  in  their  own  reason?  The  discussion  suggested  by 
these  questions  is  still  unended ;  but  the  latter  alternative  is 
accepted  by  many. 

In  modern  speculative  theology,  the  opinions  of  several  writers 
who  have  departed  widely  from  tenets  called  orthodox,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  based  on  the  teaching  of  Hegel,  as  understood  by  his 
more  progressive  disciples.  The  views  of  Strauss  and  others  of  his 
school  have  been  made  very  prominent  More  and  more  Hegel's 
system  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  which  logic  is  the  sum 
and  substance,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  called  *^  Panlogism  ".  In 
religion,  respect  for  all  that  is  personal,  historical,  and  traditional, 
has  receded.  The  notion  that  religion  is  the  evolution  of  an  idea 
or  principle,  immanent  in  reason,  and  requiring  no  aid  of 
revelation,  is  more  or  less  clearly  set  forth  in  several  modem 
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books  on  speculative  theology.  Thus  Hegelian  logic,  as  under- 
stood by  many,  has  led  to  liberalism  and  negation  in  theology. 

In  theories  of  society  and  government,  as  in  views  of  religion, 
the  claims  of  all  that  is  positive  and  historical  have  also  been 
disputed  on  grounds  supposed  to  exist  in  the  same  logic.  Mean- 
while, of  all  the  subtle  reasonings  by  which  the  principles  of  the 
more  advanced  school  have  been  defended,  the  people  at  large 
know  little  or  nothing ;  but  many,  who  know  indeed  little  of 
philosophy,  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  accept  the  generally 
negative  teaching  of  the  school,  as  regards  both  religion  and  society. 
Hence,  though  the  processes  leading  to  the  spread  of  liberal 
opinions  in  North  CJermany  have  been  thoroughly  German  in 
their  character — marked  strongly  by  vigour  of  intellect  and 
tenacity  of  purpose — their  general  result,  after  all,  is  the  promul> 
gation  of  a  few  ideas  or  principles  that,  in  order  to  be  made 
popular,  are  first  made  simple  and  clear.  When  given  in  this 
shape  to  the  people,  and  reduced  to  practical  results,  they  may  be 
found  to  be  not  far  unlike  the  axioms  made  so  predominant  in 
1789.    In  other  words,  their  general  tendency  is  democratic 

A  word  may  be  added  to  prevent  misconception.  The  aim  of 
this  chapter  has  been :  first,  to  let  the  system  briefly  described 
speak  for  itself  and  next,  to  represent  fairly  the  interpretation 
of  its  general  tendency  given  by  its  later  disciples.  It  is  not 
intended  that  either  the  system  itself  or  its  later  interpretation 
should  be  defended  here. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

PHILOSOPHICAL   CONTBOYBRSIES— HISRBART— fiCHOPBlTHATnair— BAADBB 
—THE  HBOELUN   SCHOOL— MATBRIALIftH. 

m 

The  time  wHen,  in  Germany,  the  theories  of  ILant,  Fichte,  Schel- 
ling,  and  Hegel  were  studied  with  ardent  enthusiasm  has  passed 
away.  We  cannot  pretend  here  to  assign  all  the  true  causes  of 
the  revolution  in  thought  that  has  taken  place  since  1830 ;  but  some 
circumstances  that  have  hastened  its  progress  are  evident  enough. 
These  are,  firstly,  the  controversies  between  rival  systems  of  phi- 
losophy and  the  divisions  made  in  the  Hegelian  School ;  secondly, 
the  influence  of  inductive  studies  of  physical  science  which  were 
partly  promoted  by  Schopenhauei^s  writings;  and  thirdly,  the 
rapid  growth  of  a  practical  materialism.  The  literature  repre- 
senting these  movements  must  be  noticed. 

Of  the  metaphysical  controversy  that  arose  soon  after  1830 
little  can  be  said  here.  The  whole  design  of  the  Hegelian 
method,  which  was  to  find  the  unity  of  a  system  ruling 
throughout  all  the  sciences,  was  condemned  as  erroneous  by 
JouANN  Friedrich  Herbart  (1776-1841),  the  author  of  a 
*  Universal  Practical  Philosophy'  (1808).  Among  his  other 
writings  the  most  remarkable  and  important  is  the  treatise  on 
'  Psychology  as  a  Science,'  in  which  he  employs  a  mathematical 
method.  For  details  respecting  a  purely  logical  and  metaphysical 
dispute  on  the  merits  of  the  dialectic  method,  the  writings  of  Earl 
Michelet)  Trendelenberg  and  Kuno  Fischer  may  be  referred  to. 
More  important  controversies,  involving  religious  and  political 
interests,  soon  followed,  and  of  these  some  account  may  be  given. 

ScHELLiNG  in  his  latest  teaching  (1841-54),  which  may  be 
found  in  the  last  four  volumes  of  his  collected  works  (1856-61), 
asserted  a  doctrine  of  Monotheism,  as  distinct  from  both  Theism 
and  Pantheism.  It  had  been  asserted  that,  instead  of  the  idea  of 
a  Supreme  Personal  Being,  the  first  theory  of  Fichte  had  subeti- 
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tuted  an  immanent  moral  government  of  the  world,  and  it  was 
afterwards  declared  as  a  fact,  that  Hegel  had  reduced  the  same 
idea  to  an  immanent  intellectual  process.  In  opposition  to  this 
negative  philosophy,  as  he  called  it,  Schelling  in  his  latest  series 
of  lectures  delivered  at  Berlin,  asserted  the  transcendence  of  the 
Divine  Mind.  In  other  parts  of  his  latest  teaching,  Schelling's 
doctrines  mostly  accorded  with  those  of  Franz  von  Baader,  who, 
in  several  of  his  abstruse  and  discursive  writings,  had  controverted 
certain  tendencies  of  the  Hegelian  School. 

Before  noticing  Baader's  gnosis  or  theory,  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
to  a  remarkable  book  first  published  in  1819.  Though  it  was  one . 
of  the  clearest  works  ever  written  on  the  subjects  of  which  it 
treated,  it  fell  dead  from  the  press,  and  remained  almost  utterly 
unnoticed  until  1844,  when  a  second  edition  appeared.  This 
remarkable  book  was  entitled  Die  Welt  aU  WiUe  und  Vorstellung 
(*  The  world  as  Will  and  Representation '),  and  was  written  by 
Arthur  Schopenhauer,  already  mentioned  (in  Chapter  XXIII.) 
as  the  son  of  the  novelist  Johanna  Schopenhauer.  His  main  pur- 
port was  to  show  that  the  questions  discussed  by  metaphysicians 
and  theologians  belonged  to  a  realm  of  shadows  rather  than  to  the 
real,  living,  and  practical  world.  He  asserted,  in  short,  that  while 
professors  lectured  on  the  respected  values  of  intellectual  Rysteniis 
they  were  neglecting  the  realities  by  which  ^  the  course  of  the 
world  is  governed. 

Arthur  Schopenhauer  wajs  bom  at  Danzig  in  1788.  In  early 
life  he  visited  England,  and  spent  some  months  in  an  English 
school.  He  subsequently  studied  at  Qottingen  and  Berlin,  and 
resided  for  some  time  in  Weimar,  where  he  was  acquainted  with 
Goethe,  who  described  his  friend  as  'a  young  man  not  under- 
stood \  His  reading  was  very  extensive  and  discursive,  including 
French  and  English  as  well  as  Oriental  literature  and  philosophy  ; 
but  of  German  systems  of  metaphysics — excepting  Kant*s — ^he 
always  spoke  with  contempt  His  chief  work,  the  original  and 
clearly  written  treatise  entitled  Die  Welt  ah  WitU  und  VorsteUung, 
was  produced,  as  the  author  says,  with  very  little  trouble,  before 
1818.  After  travelling  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  whence  he 
was  driven  by  his  fear  of  the  epidemic  there  prevalent  in  1831. 
He  afterwards  lived  about  thirty  years,  as  a  rather  gloomy  hermit, 
at  Frankfurt,  where  he  died  suddenly  in  1860. 

His  chief  work,  already  mentioned,  had  a  remarkable  fate.     It 
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was  left  almost  utterly  unnoticed  by  philosophers  and  reyiewers 
who  might  have  derived  benefit  from  it — at  least  in  one  important 
point  of  view — ^namely,  by  imitating  its  clear  and  graphic  style. 
Their  silence  was  ascribed  to  a  supposed  conspiracy  against  the 
author,  and  this  increased  his  natural  severity  of  temper.  After 
remaining  silent  for  about  sixteen  years,  he  reasserted  his  doctrine 
in  a  short  treatise  *  On  the  Will  in  Nature '  (1836X  and  published, 
subsequently,  several  other  works,  of  which  the  essays  styled 
Parerga  und  Paralipomena  (1851)  are  the  most  popular.  Scho- 
penhauer is  one  of  the  best  of  stylists.  His  sentences  have  often 
the  clear  glitter  of  a  diamond  ;  but — like  the  author's  temper — 
are  mostly  antithetic,  and  seldom  conciliatory.  His  books  may 
be  opened  anywhere  to  find  instances  of  original  and  impressive 
writing.  In  his  metaphysics  he  generally  follows  Kant^  but  not 
with  a  logical  consequence.  The  substance  of  all  phenomena  is 
described  by  Schopenhauer  as  *  the  Will  in  Nature,*  which,  in 
man,  becomes  conscious  of  its  own  character. 

We  may  dismiss  with  this  brief  notice  Schopenhauer's  meta- 
physics ;  but  his  ethical  doctrine,  professing  to  be  derived  from 
an  insight  into  the  realities  of  life,  demands  attention.  It  is,  at 
least,  important  as  an  antithesis  to  all  shallow  optimism,  and  in 
some  parts  is  too  well  founded  on  facts.  It  gives,  in  the  clearest 
and  most  concise  form,  the  primitive  doctrine  of  Buddhism.  For 
the  sake  of  brevity,  we  give  it  here  in  the  dogmatic  form  of  a 
summary.  It  may  be  repeated,  that  Schopenhauer  constantly  uses 
the  word  Will,  not  in  its  common  sense,  but  to  designate  Nature 
itself  as  the  force  by  which  all  the  phenomena  or  facts  of  the 
world  around  us  and  within  us  are  produced.  According  to  his 
own  theory,  he  ought  to  have  made  one  exception ;  but  of  this  we 
say  nothing  more  at  present^  as  our  first  object  is  to  let  the  theory 
speak  for  itself.  In  compiling  the  following  summary  we  refer 
mostly  to  the  author's  chief  work  above  mentioned,  but  also  to 
his  short  treatise  on  "the  Will  in  Nature,"  and  to  his  other 
writings  : — 

Oar  inductive  science  ends  with  the  questions — 'Whence?' 
'  Wherefore  1 '  We  observe  facts,  and  classify  them  ;  but  then  follows 
a  question  respecting  the  substance  that  lies  behind  the  facts.  What 
do  they  express  ?  What  is  the  Will  of  which  they  are  the  Representa- 
tion ?— If  we  were  isolated  from  the  world  around  us,  we  could  not 
answer  the  question.  But  we  are  not  so  isolated.  We  belong  to 
nature^  and  nature  is  included  in  ourselyes.    We  have  in  ourselves  the 
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laws  of  the  world  around  us.  We  find  in  our  own  bodies  the  meehanksl 
laws,  and  those  of  the  organic  life  manifested  in  plants  and  Miim^la- 
We  have  the  same  understanding  which  we  find  working  aionnd  us  ia 
the  system  of  nature.  If  we  consisted  only  of  the  body  and  the  onder^ 
standing,  we  could  not  distinguish  ourselyes  from  nature.  If  we  knov 
what  is  in  ourselves,  we  know  what  is  in  nature.  Now  w}^  do  ire 
find  controlling  the  facts  of  our  own  natural  life  ?  An  impolse  wliich 
we  may  call  the  Will  to  live.  We  often  use  the  word  Wdl  in  a  complex 
sense,  as  implying  both  thought  and  choice  ;  but  in  ita  purest^  simplflst 
sense,  as  the  word  is  used  here,  it  means  the  impulse,  or  force,  which 
is  the  cause  of  a  phenomenon.  In  this  sense,  there  is  a  Will  from 
which  the  movements  within  the  earth  and  upon  its  surface  derive  theai 
origin.  It  works  continuously  upwards  from  the  forms  of  crystals, 
through  the  forms  of  zoophytes,  moUusca,  annelida,  insects,  arachnida, 
Crustacea,  places,  r^ptilia,  aves,  and  mammalia.  There  is  one  Will 
manifested  in  the  growth  of  all  plants  and  animals.  That  which  ve 
call  a  purpose  when  viewed  as  associated  with  intellect,  is,  when  re- 
garded most  simply,  or  in  itself,  a  force  or  impulse — ^the  natmai  Will 
of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  It  is  the  WiU  to  live — ^the  mighty 
impulse  by  which  every  creature  is  impelled  to  maintain  its  ovn 
existence,  and  without  any  care  for  the  existence  of  others.  It  is  an 
unconscious  Egoism.  Nature  is  apparently  a  collection  of  many  wills ; 
but  all  are  reducible  to  one — the  Will  to  live.  Its  whole  life  is  a 
never-ending  warfare.  It  is  for  ever  at  staife  vriih  itadf;  for  it  asserts 
itself  in  one  form  to  deny  itself  as  asserted  in  other  forms.  It  is  eveiy- 
where  furnished  with  the  means  of  working  out  its  purpose.  Where 
the  will  of  the  lion  is  found,  we  find  the  powerful  limbs,  the  daws,  the 
teeth  necessary  for  supporting  the  life  to  which  the  animal  is  urged  by 
his  Will.  The  will  is  found  associated  in  man  with  an  understanding ; 
but  is  not  subservient  to  that  understanding.  On  the  oontraiy,  the 
understanding  or  intellect  is  subservient.  The.Will  is  the  moving 
power  ;  the  understanding  is  the  instrument 

This  one  Will  in  Nature  and  in  ourselves  serves  to  explain  a  great 
part  of  all  the  movements  of  human  society.  Hence  arise  the  collisions 
of  interests  that  excite  envy,  strife,  and  hatred  between  individuals  or 
classes.  Society  differs  from  an  unsocial  state  of  life  in  the  forms 
imposed  by  intelligence  on  the  egoistic  Will,  but  not  in  any  radical 
change  made  in  that  Will  Thus  etiquette  is  the  convenience  of 
egoism,  and  law  is  a  fixing  of  boundaries  within  which  egoism  may 
conveniently  pursue  its  objects.  The  world  around  us,  including  what 
is  called  the  social  or  civilized  world,  may  seem  fair,  when  it  is  viewed 
only  as  a  stage,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  tragedy  that  is  acted 
upon  it.  But,  viewed  in  its  reality,  it  is  an  arena  for  gladiators,  or  an 
amphitheatre  where  all  who  would  be  at  peace  have  to  defend  them* 
selves.  As  Voltaire  says,  it  is  with  sword  in  hand  that  we  must  live 
and  die.    The  man  who  expects  to  find  peace  and  safety  here  is  like 
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tlie  tnveller,  told  of  in  one  of  Qradan's  stories,  who,  entering  a  district 
where  hd  hoped  to  meet  his  fellow-men,  found  it  peopled  only  by 
wolves  and  bears,  while  men  had  escaped  to  caves  in  a  neighbouring 
forest  The  same  egoistic  Will  that  manifests  itself  dimly  in  the  lowest 
stages  of  life,  and  becomes  more  and  more  clearly  pronounced  as  we 
ascend  to  creatures  of  higher  organization,  attains  its  highest  energy 
in  man,  and  is  here  modified,  but  not  essentially  changed,  by  a  superior 
intelligence.  The  insect- world  is  full  of  slaughter  ;  the  sea  hides  from 
ua  frightful  scenes  of  cruel  Tapacity  ;  the  tyrannical  and  destructive 
instinct  marks  the  so-called  king  of  birds,  and  rages  in  the  feline  tribes. 
In  human  society,  some  mitigation  of  this  strife  takes  place  as  the 
result  of  experience  and  culture.  By  the  use  of  the  understanding,  the 
Will  makes  laws  for  itself,  so  that  the  natural  helium  omnium  contra 
omnea  ia  modified,  and  leaves  to  the  few  victors  some  opportunities  of 
enjoying  the  results  of  their  victory.  Law  is  a  means  of  reducing  the 
evils  of  social  strife  to  their  most  convenient  form,  and  politics  must 
be  regarded  in  the  same  way.  The  strength  of  all  law  and  government 
lies  in  our  dread  of  the  anarehic  Will,  that  lies  couched  behind  the 
barriers  of  society  and  ub  ready  to  spring  forth  when  they  are  broken 
down. 

In  passing,  it  may  be  noticed  that  Schopenhauer's  political 
views  are  conservative,  and  are  founded  on  the  principle  of '  quuta 
non  moveref*  or  4et  well  alone'.  He  has  not  hope  enough  to 
become  a  reformer.  He  warns  us  that  the  dark  realities  of 
human  nature,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  are  diBguised  under  the 
forma  of  law,  are  not  essentially  altered,  but  still  exist,  and  may 
again  appear  in  the  forms  they  have  assumed  in  times  like  those 
of  the  French  Revolution.  To  defend  himself  against  a  charge 
of  exaggeration,  Schopenhauer  refers  to  a  host  of  facts  in  indi- 
vidual experience,  social  life,  and  history.  He  sees  no  '  divine 
epic '  in  history  ;  but  mostly  regards  its  records  of  intrigues  and 
contentions  as  no  more '  sublime '  than  so  many  stories  of  antelopes 
slain  by  tigers.  He  looks  beyond  the  scenery  into  the  motives  of 
the  actors  on  the  stage,  and  finds  these  generally  reducible  to  the 
one  principle  of  EgoisnL  The  facts  of  our  every-day  life  are  dis- 
played in  the  same  light.  Our  mutual  distrust  is  shown  in  the 
care  we  take  to  know  that  a  neighbour  has  no  selfish  interest  in 
our  affiurs  before  we  listen  to  his  advice.  So  far  does  egoism 
prevail,  says  Schopenhauer,  that  even  such  poets  as  Homer  and 
Shakspeare  have  portrayed  but  few  truly  noble  characters,  and 
Dante  succeeded  far  better  in  describing  Hell  than  when  laying 
the  scene  of  his  poem  in  Paradise.    Schopenhauer  goes  on  to 
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assert  that  a  merely  intellectual  culture  can  have  no  power  to 
change  the  will.  The  following  may  be  given  as  a  summaiy  of 
his  doctrine  on  this  part  of  his  subject : — 

Society  is  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  conflict  of  nature, 
under  the  guidance  of  intelligence.  It  is  vain  to  hope  for  any  ameUo- 
ration  of  Society  from  the  prevalence  of  an  intellectual  education. 
Culture  of  the  intellect  supplies  new  weapons  for  use  in  the  conflict, 
and  may  render  it  less  rude  in  appearance,  but  cannot  change  its 
nature.  The  understanding  is  subservient  to  the  will.  Therefore  no 
change  of  human  nature  can  ever  be  effected  by  the  spread  of  mors! 
doctrines.  A  man  at  rest  will  argue  with  you,  by  way  of  pastime  (just 
as  he  would  play  at  draughts),  but  let  his  Will  be  roused  ;  then  appeal 
to  his  logical  notions,  and  you  will  find  how  much  he  really  cares  for 
them  I  Tell  the  theoretical  democrat  or  leveller,  when  he  acts  as  a 
tyrant,  that  his  conduct  is  'inconsequent'.  He  will  laugh  at  yon. 
He  always  was,  at  heart,  a  tyrant ;  he  now  can  show  it,  and  does  sa 
Doctrines  and  creeds  are  forms ;  the  Will  supplies  their  contents. 
Just  as  a  vehicle  may  convey  substances  having  wholesome,  or  injurious, 
or  indifferent  properties,  so  any  sjrstem  of  thinking — theological,  moral, 
or  political — may  be  made  to  bear  any  purport,  good  or  bad.  To  try 
to  shape  opinions,  so  that  they  may  not  be  made  subservient  to  any 
evil  purpose,  is  all  labour  in  vain. 

This  is  all  very  gloomy;  but  it  does  not  represent  the  whole  of 
Schopenhauer's  teaching.  He  has  next  to  explain  the  origin  of 
such  principles  as  sympathy,  benevolence,  and  self-sacrifice,  and 
this  he  attempts  by  telling  us  that  the  Will,  which  he  has  so  far 
described  as  asserting  itself,  is  essentially  free  and  can,  therefore, 
also  deny  itself.  It  is  led  to  self-denial  by  arriving,  firstly,  at  the 
highest  state  of  intelligence.  *  The  principle  of  individuation'  on 
which  egoism  is  based,  is  seen  to  be  a  delusion  and  a  source  of 
endless  miseries.  Self-denial  now  assumes  the  character  of 
sympathy,  w^hich,  says  Schopenhauer,  is  the  basis  of  all  true 
ethics.  We  cannot  tmce  a  logical  sequence  in  this  passage  from 
the  principle  of  egotism  to  that  of  sympathy.  Waiving  that 
diflSculty,  however,  we  may  notice  how  the  author  proceeds  to 
show  that  Sympathy  must  lead  to  an  entire  resignation  of  the 
Will — the  one  complete  virtue,  which  is  found  only  among  true 
Buddhists,  and  ascetic  .Christians  of  the  ancient  school  Some 
degree  of  the  self-resigning  mood  of  mind,  he  admits,  is  found  in 
ideal  artists — men  who  have  lived  for  the  sake  of  art  alone. 
Schopenhauer  writes  well  on  essthetics,  and  describes  as  the 
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highest  chancteristic  of  pure  art  its  power  of  devating  the  soul 
above  all  ^oistic  and  personal  views  and  desires.  .Esthetic  con- 
templation is,  therefore,  some  preparation  for  that  entire  resigna* 
tion  of  the  natural  Will  in  which  the  ctimmum  honum  is  found.  That 
this  resignation  is  possible  is  proved  by  some  parts  of  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  and  by  the  lives  of  genuine  ascetic  Budd- 
hists. Sympathising  with  the  sorrows  of  all  life,  and  seeing 
clearly  that  tibeir  longing  for  this  finite  life  inflicts  on  all  creatures 
the  strife  and  misery  that  mark  their  destiny,  the  benevolent  and 
contemplative  man,  says  Schopenhauer,  becomes  chastened  and 
subdued,  and  his  Will  is  lost  in  a  perfect  resignation.  He  no 
longer  has  any  Will  to  live.  In  all  essential  points,  Schopen- 
hauer's ethical  teaching  is  identical  with  the  primitive  doctrine 
of  Buddhism.  He  dwells  on  the  assertion  that  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  and  other  intellectual  systems  had  not  dared  to 
encounter  the  problem  presented  to  us  in  the  existence  (the 
predominance,  says  Schopenhauer)  of  physical  and  moral  evlL 
But  there  was  one  contemporary  writer  who  had  deeply  studied 
the  problem.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  subjects  treated  of  in  the 
writings  of  Baader,  who,  in  all  other  respects,  differed  widely  from 
Schopenhauer.  The  latter  wrote,  as  we  have  seen,  in  a  remark- 
ably clear  and  correct  style.  Baader's  style  may  be  described  as 
gloom  interrupted,  here  and  there,  by  vivid  flashes  of  lightning. 

Fbanz  Xaver  von  Baader,  bom  at  Mtinchen  in  1765,  was  in 
early  life  a  student  of  Schelling's  theories  and  of  Bohme's  theo- 
sophy,  which  he  employed  in  the  exposition  of  doctrines  main- 
tained by  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  he  received  censure  for  this  attempt  to  unite  faith  and  specu- 
lation. He  was  condemned  as  belonging  to  a  class  of  heretical 
men  calling  themselves  Catholics,  who  more  or  less  mingled 
theology  with  their  own  speculations  and  who  were  represented 
by  Sailer,  Wessenberg,  Keller,  Hermes,  and  GUnther.  The  last- 
named  author,  who  was  a  priest,  wrote  several  discursive  polemic 
essays  against  philosophers  ;  but  his  zeal  in  the  defence  of  theo- 
logy gained  no  reward.  All  his  writings  were  inserted  in  the 
Index  Librorum  Proh/ibitorvm,  and  received  papal  condemnation  in 
1857.  Baader^s  writings  include  an  essay  on  the  *  Physical  Basis 
of  Ethics'  (1813),  *  Lectures  on  Eeligious  Philosophy'  (1826), 
*  Lectures  on  Speculative  Dogmatics,'  a  work  on  'Eastern  and 
Western  Catholicism^'  and  a  series  of  tracts  entitled  Fermenta 
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OogniUon%$.  His  doctrine  of  social  organiBation  is  contained  in 
hia  '  Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Society,'  edited  by  his  disciple 
Franz  Hoffmann,  and  first  published  in  1837.  Baader  died  in 
1841. 

It  is  as  an  earnest  opponent  of  one  of  the  supposed  tendencies 
of  the  Hegelian  system  that  Baader  ia  remarkable.  He  finds,  he 
says,  in  that  system  the  serious  error  of  accepting  the  material 
world  now  existing  as  a  representation  of  the  original  creatioiL 
In  other  words,  Baader  holds  in  its  most  extensive  interpretation 
the  doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Pro> 
testant  Church,  respecting  Hhe  fall  of  man'  and  the  consequent 
degradation  of  physical  life.  He  maintAins  that  moral  and 
physical  evil  are  indissolublyiunited,  and  sees  in  all  the  evils  of 
the  material  world  and  of  human  society  the  result  of  an  insur- 
rection against  Divine  authority.  If  we  saw  a  criminal  beheaded, 
says  Baader,  it  would  be  absurd  to  ascribe  his  death  to  the 
sharpness  of  the  axe,  and  it  is  as  absurd  to  ascribe  to  physical 
causes  the  evil  and  the  misery  that  prevail  in  the  world.  If  we 
rightly  understand  Baader's  teaching  respecting  the  authority  of 
the  Church,  he  argues  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  Christian 
hierarchy,  but  also  insists  on  the  duty  of  firee  inquiry  and  specu- 
lation respecting  religious  doctrine.  He  adheres,  he  says^  to  a 
rule  laid  down  by  St.  Anselm  : — Negligmtia  mihi  videtur  gi,  pott- 
quam  confimuiti  sumus  in  fide,  non  studemua  quod  credimus  intelli' 
gere.  Two  or  three  brief  quotations  from  Baader  n^ay  show  that 
he  maintained,  with  regard  to  the  offices  of  the  Christian  Church, 
two  principles  which^e  seldom  found  in  union  :>- 

The  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  his  own  spiritual  life  ia  neither  innate 
in  man  nor  can  it  be  obtained  by  his  independent  reasonings.  He 
must,  first  of  all,  receive  it  by  the  testimony  of  others,  and  as  the 
result  of  their  experience.  ...  We  see,  therefore,  the  necessity  for  the 
foundation  and  the^maintenance  of  an  institution  [the  Church]  to  im- 
part that  knowledge.  The  absence  of  such  an  institution  in  the  world 
would  be  as  great  a  contradiction  of  Divine  goodness  and  justice  as 
would  be  a  punishment  of  transgression  without  a  previous  publication 
of  the  law. 

As  long  as  Religion  and  its  doctrines  do  not  receive  from  science 
[i.e.,  speculative  philosophy]  a  respect  founded  upon  free  inquiiy  and 
sincere  conviction,  so  long  the  Religion  that  is  not  respected  will  not 
be  loved.    If  you  would  have  the  practice  of  Religion  thrive,  take 
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care  that  its  theory  is  made  intelligible.  Obscnrism  in  religious  doe* 
trine  mnBt  draw  down  the  punishment  due  to  indifference  or  careless 
Ignorance ;  for  light  repelled  retoms  in  lightning. 

The  aim  of  many  other  passages  in  Baader^s  writings  is  to 
show  that  the  true  defence  of  leligious  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in 
its  full  exposition,  and  not  in  an  exclusive  appeal  to  external 
authority.  Baader's  principle  doctrines  and  some  of  the  more 
important  of  Schelling's  latest  theories  arose  out  of  an  earnest 
endeavour  to  give  in  an  exoteric  form  the  esoteric  gnosis  of  Bohme. 
This  singular  fact  may  serve  either  to  excite  further  inquiry,  or  to 
confirm  readers  in  their  contempt  of  all  religious  philosophy. 
There  are  to  be  found  now  in  'practical'  Deutschland,  as  well  as 
in  '  practical'  England,  many  intelligent  men  who  would  describe 
all  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  years  1793-1841  as  little 
better  than  a  dream. 

The  writings  of  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  and  Baader  on  nature, 
history,  and  society,  introduce  us  to  the  hardest  problems  of  which 
a  solution  can  be  attempted,  and  show  the  results  to  which  a 
study  of  those  problems  may  lead.  Hegel's  view  of  nature  must 
not  be  called  optimistic,  but  it  is  hopeful  when  contrasted  wiih 
Schopenhauer's  doctrine  of  the  unconscious  Will  Baader's  theory 
is  sombre  and  almost  Manichsean,  yet  not  hopeless.  With  re- 
gard to  history  and  politics,  Heel's  views  are  progressive,  con- 
ciliatory, and  moderate.  Fear  is  the  motive  of  Schopenhauer's 
conservatism.  Baader,  if  we  truly  understand  him,  would  make 
a  close  union  of  Church  and  State  the  basis  of  society.  Hegel's 
doctrine  of  the  relations  of  religion  and  politics  has  already  been 
noticed.  It  is  most  concisely  stated  in  his  address  delivered 
in  the  Berlin  University  '  On  the  Third  Secular  Festival  of  the 
Augsburg  Confession'.*    Schopenhauer  has  no  respect  for  doc- 

*  A  few  words  from  the  second  paragraph  of  this  Address  may  be 
quoted  :—^Libertatem  autem  Christianam  eam  esse  intelligimus,  ut 
unuB  quisqne  dignas  declaratos  sit,  qui  ad  Deum  accedat  eum  cognos- 
cendoi  precando,  colendo,  ut  negotium  quod  sibi  cum  Deo  sit,  Deo  cum 
homine,  quisque  cum  Deo  ipse  peragat,  Deus  ipse  in  mente  humana 
perficiat.  Neque  cum  Deo  aliquo  negotium  nobis  est,  qui  naturse 
affectibus  sit  obnozius,  sed  qui  sit  Veritas,  ratio  sterna,  ejusque 
rationis  conscientia  et  mens.  Hac  autem  rationis  conscientia  Deus 
hominem  esse  pneditum  atque  ita  a  brutis  animalibus  diversum  voluit, 
ut  Dei  esset  effigies,  atque  mens  humana,  quippe  fletemse  lucis  scintilla, 
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tainal  Christianity,  nor  indeed  for  any  other  religion,  ezeept 
as  it  inculcates  a  severe  ascetic  practice.  Baader's  views  of 
religion  are  at  once  polemic  and  mystic ;  but  the  warfEue  to 
which  his  controversial  works  refer  is  one  waged  against  more 
than  mortal  powers.  His  chief  doctrine — that  the  utmost  possible 
evil  which  creatures  endowed  with  freedom  can  perpetrate  is 
permitted  in  order  that  Divine  Qoodness  may  ultimately  have  its 
highest  possible  triumph — was  borrowed  from  Bohme's  theosophy 
and  may  be  described  as  a  conception  too  vast  to  be  grasped  by 
our  ordinary  powers  of  thought.  It  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
founded with  a  shallow  optimism.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  as 
Baader  expounds  it,  a  stern  doctrine  of  warfare  *  with  principali- 
ties and  powers  of  evil,'  but  the  warfare  is  waged  with  the  aid  of 
faith,  hope,  and  consolation.  The  same  polemic  doctrine  has 
been  employed  by  Saint  Martin  and  other  writers  in  support  of 
hierarchic  institutions.  Their  argument  is  to  the  effect,  that  in 
the  spiritual  warfare  in  which  the  Church  and  the  world  are 
engaged,  the  firmest  traditional  organisation  and  the  support  of 
an  ecclesiastical  union  are  demanded  to  aid  individual  efforts. 
Yet  they  do  not  speak  of  the  Church  as  infallible.  They  would 
trust  in  the  energy  of  faith,  and  in  the  power  of  persuasion,  rather 
than  in  any  external  support  When  asked  how  authority  is  to 
be  maintained,  if  the  Church  is  not  infallible.  Saint  Martin 
asserts,  that  there  are  in  the  world  men  whose  sanctity  and  wis- 
dom must  demand  homage  and  obedience.  'You  may  disobey 
them,'  he  says,  *  for  you  are  free ;  but  you  will  suffer  severely 
for  it' 

We  here  conclude  our  account  of  the  latest  tendencies  of  Ger- 
man mysticism,  now  described  as  belonging  to  the  past  If  we 
have  bestowed  more  than  ordinary  attention  on  the  subject,  let  it 
be  remembered  that  mysticism  in  Germany  long  maintained  a 
prominent  place  in  religion  as  well  as  in  philosophy.  It  prevailed 
very  extensively  in  the  fourteenth  century,  aided  in  leading  to  the 
Eeformation,  and  afterwards  opposed  itself  to  the  exclusive  doc- 
trine and  the  formalism  of  the  later  Lutheran  churches.  Mystic 
piety  survived  through  all  the  dreary  years  of  the  seventeenth 

hoic  luci  pervio.  Ideo  porro,  quod  homo  Dei  esset  imago,  Deus 
humanas  natune  ideam  sibi  vere  inesse  mortal!  generi  palam  fedt, 
atque  amari  se  ab  hominibus  et  permisit  et  voluit,  elaque  sui  adeundi 
infinitam  largitus  est  fiBicultatem  ac  fiduciam.* 
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century,  and,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  it  opposed  itself  to  that 
extreme  rationalism  which  helped  to  bring  on  the  Revolution. 
And  now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  if  '  free  theology,'  with  all 
its  negations  of  history,  differs  widely  from  the  irreverence  of 
Bahrdt  and  Nicolai,  the  difference  may  be  ascribed  to  the  influence 
of  a  mystic  piety,  which,  if  now  extinct,  must  have  expired 
very  recently.  English  readers  may  never  learn  to  like  the  word 
•mysticism*.  It  may,  however,  be  easily  changed,  for  it  means, 
generally,  a  faith,  not  without  insight,  but  unaided  by  formal 
logic. 

Having  given  some  account  of  external  opposition  to  the 
Hegelian  school,  we  may  notice  the  internal  controversy  which 
ended  in  its  dissolution.  '  When  Hegel  died,'  says  a  French  au- 
thor— PaulJanet — *no  conqueror  ever  left  an  empire  greater  (!) 
or  apparently  less  contested.'  This  statement  is  too  extensive ; 
but  it  is  true  that  the  Hegelian  school  was  predominant  in  Berlin 
for  ten  years  and  more  after  the  founder^s  death,  and  that  its 
influence  invaded  every  department  of  study.  We  can  name  only 
a  few  of  the  zealous  disciples  who  were  engaged  in  carrying  up 
the  structure  of  which  the  ground-plan  was  laid  down  in  their 
master's  *  Encyclopaedia '.  Karl  Michelet  developed  the  doc- 
trine of  Ethics  ;  Robemkranz  and  Erdhann  wrote  on  Psycho- 
logy ;  Esthetics  occupied  the  studies  of  Hotho  and  Visgher  ; 
Feuerbach  and  Kuno  Fischer  wrote  on  the  History  of  Philo- 
sophy, and  Speculative  Theology  was  represented  by  Daub  and 
Marheineke  and,  later,  by  Baur,  Vatke,  and  Strauss,  while 
Jurisprudence  and  Politics  engaged  the  attention  of  Gans,  Ruqe, 
and  other  authors. 

Then  followed  a  controversy — metaphysical,  logical,  theological, 
and  political — which  Hegel's  own  words  may  fairly  describe  ;  for 
it  was  'a  tedious  affair'.  The  Hegelian  school  was  divided  into 
three  sections,  styled  respectively,  the  Right,  the  Centre,  and  the 
Left  The  men  on  the  Right  hand— Qoschel,  Gabler,  and 
others — maintained  that  the  teaching  of  their  school  was  con- 
sistent with  existing  religious  and  political  institutions,  or,  in 
other  words,  was  both  orthodox  and  conservative.  The  Centre 
was  represented  by  Karl  Robenkramz,  the  author  of  a  *  Life  of 
Hegel'  and  of  several  works  on  literary  history  and  aesthetics. 
It  was  on  the  Left — including  Karl  Michelet,  its  moderate  re- 
presentative, and  Arnold  Ruge  in  politics,  with  Feuerbach 
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and  Strauss  in  theology — ^that  the  innoTations  were  made  which 
led  to  a  dissolution  of  the  schooL    The  doctrines  asserted  by  the 
extreme  Left  were  denounced  as  atheistic  and  reyolutionazy. 
Afier  1848  the  interest  in  all  the  inquiries  formerly  induded 
under  the  name  of  speculative  philosophy  rapidly  declined,  and 
Cicero's  saying  was  once  more  found  true — Si  quis  urdvenam 
[jMoaophiam]  velit  vitvperare^  secundo  id  poptdo  facere  posiiL    To 
supply  the  blank  space  left  by  the  absence  of  speculation,  the 
study  of  physical  science  now  came  into  the  field  and  was  veoom- 
mended  by  the  tendencies  of  Schopenhauer's  writings^  though 
their  whole  theory  was  not,  in  itself  materialistic    One  of  the 
more  important  works  that  led  to  a  controversy  on  exclusive 
Materialism  was  Molebchott's  Kreislauf  des  Lebens  ('  The  Cir- 
cular Course  of  Life ').    Rudolf  Waonsr,  in  his  essay  fPuaen 
und  Glauhen  (* Science  and  Faith'),  endeavoured  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  dispute  by  drawing  a  strong  boundary-line  between  science 
and  religious  doctrine.    In  religion,  he  said, '  give  me  the  simple 
fiaith  of  a  charcoal-man  ;  in  matters  of  science  allow  me  to  doubt 
as  much  as  I  please '.    This  assertion  of  a  so-called  K(>hlerglaub$ 
— ^the  said  charcoal-man's  faith,  or  a  belief  without  inquiry— called 
forth  energetic  expressions  of  dissent  &om  another  physiologist^ 
Karl  Voot,  who  declared  '  that  the  brain  secretes  thought  just 
as  the  liver  secretes  bile'.    Moleschott  had  already  said  that '  no 
thought  is  possible  without  phosphorus'.    The  doctrine  of  the 
materialists  was  made  more  popular  by  Buchner'b  well- written 
treatise  entitled  Kraft  und  Stoff  ('  Matter  and  Force  'X  which  was 
first  published  in  1855,  soon  passed  through  several  editioni,  and 
was  translated  into  French  and  English.     A  French  reviewer 
complains  that  the  book  gives  no  definition  of  /Sito^(* matter'), 
though  this  is  one  of  the  words  in  the  title. 

The  authors  above  named  may  MAy  represent  the  school  of 
modem  materialism.  The  controversy  to  which  it  has  given  lise 
Ib  too  extensive  and  difficult  to  be  described  here  ;  but  it  may  be 
noticed  that  under  the  one  name  of  'materialism'  three  clearly 
distinct  doctrines  may  be  implied.  The  first  asserts  that  to  mat- 
ter, in  a  sublimated  condition,  may  be  ascribed  all  the  functions 
that  have  been  ascribed  to  the  mind ;  the  second  is  founded  on 
scientific  induction  and  avoids  dogmatic  generalisationB ;  the 
third  declares  that  all  the  phenomena  in  the  universe  must  be 
the  results  of  matter  and  force.  This  last  doctrine  is  both  meta- 
physical and  dogmatic 
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The  spread  of  mateiialiflm,  theoretical  and  practiciil,  has  not 
been  allowed  to  take  place  without  opposition.  Fights  (the 
yonngerX  Ulbici,  author  of  a  work  entitled  '  Qod  and  Nature/ 
LoTZE,  one  of  the  best  writers  belonging  to  Herbart's  school,  and 
Fechnbb  and  Kibchmann,  may  be  named  as  able  opponents  of 
absolute  materialism.  Its  extreme  doctrine  has  been  ably  dis* 
cussed  by  Eduabd  von  Hartmann  in  two  chapters  (XL  and  V. 
of  Part  C)  in  his  '  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious ' — the  most 
popular  of  all  the  philosophical  works  published  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  The  method  of  this  book  is  inductive,  and  its  moral 
tendency  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  accord  with  Schopenhauer's 
teaching.  ^  The  Unconscious '  is  the  name  given  by  Hartmann 
to  the  '  Will  in  Nature,'  as  described  by  Schopenhauer. 

Some  of  the  theories,  or  notions,  of  the  German  Social  Demo- 
cracy of  our  age  are  found  in  close  connection  with  a  practical 
materialism  ;  but  others  have  the  pretension  of  being  based  on 
Hegelian  doctrine.  As  one  example  from  the  latter  class,  'the 
Future  of  Humanity,'  a  book  by  Karl  Ludwio  Michelet  (a 
veteran  of  the  Left  Hegelian  party)  may  be  named.  In  one 
respect,  at  least,  Michelet  is  a  true  disciple ;  for  he  adheres 
faithfully  to  the  principle  of  freedom,  and  will  not  take  part  in 
any  attempt  to  build  a  socialistic  Utopia  on  the  negation  of  per^ 
sonality.  The  results  of  unlimited  competition  in  industry  and 
trade  will,  in  the  end  (says  Michelet)  be  found  intolerable,  and 
men  will  then  be  glad  to  find  a  refuge  in  voluntary  unions  con- 
trolled by  the  power  of  imanimity.  But  when  these  unions  have 
made  all  individual  competition  hopeless,  even  then  personal 
liberty  shall  be  respected.  Though  *a  union  of  unions*  may 
occupy  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  still,  if  one  voluntaiy 
and  solitary  Crusoe  shall  prefer  to  stand  outside  and  to  compete, 
single-handed,  against  all  their  power,  that  lonely  hero  shall  be 
allowed  to  stand  free,  and  to  take  his  own  course.  But  a  vast 
majority  of  mankind  will  leam  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
true  social  doctrine,  Concordia  res  parwB  ereseurUj  ied  Diacordia 
rea  maximoB  dikibuntur—hj  union  small  resources  are  increased  : 
by  discord  the  greatest  are  destroyed.  That  a  high  moral  training 
must  inevitably  precede  the  formation  of  such  a  co-operative 
Utopia  as  Michelet  describes,  may  be  proved  by  his  own  quotation 
from  Proudhon. 
More  mig^t  be  said  of  recent  innovations  in  the  theories  of 
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politics  and  social  economy ;  but  we  cannot  afford  space  for  them, 
as  we  have  stiU  to  notice  the  new  tendencies  of  the  Left  party  with 
regard  to  religious  history  and  doctrine.  Ludwig  Andreas 
Feuerbach  (1804-72),  one  of  Hegel's  disciples  at  Berlin,  soon 
chose  an  independent  position,  and,  in  his  'Essence  of  Christiani^ 
and  other  writings,  reduced  all  theology  to  anthropology,  and  gave 
a  list  of  facts  in  psychology  as  a  substitute  for  the  philosophy  of 
religion.  The  controversy  that  followed  these  extreme  assertions 
was  by  no  means  as  important  as  that  which  was  excited  by  the 
appearance,  in  1835,  of  a  work  entitled  'The  Life  of  Jesus'. 

David  Friedrich  Strauss,  the  writer  of  that  book,  was  bom 
at  Ludwigsburg  in  1808.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  and  at  Berlin? 
where  he  attended  Hegel's  lectures.  Some  years  after  the  publi- 
cation of  his  chief  work,  Dr.  Strauss  was  appointed  professor  of 
ecclesiastical  history  at  Zurich ;  but  the  protest  of  the  people 
there  compelled  him  to  retire  from  that  position.  His  book  wa^ 
described  as  reducing  the  evangelical  narrative  to  'a  series  of 
myths,'  invented  *half  unconsciously'  by  the  faith  and  devotion 
of  the  Primitive  Christian  Church.  In  his  reply  to  this  criticism, 
the  author  asserted  that  he  had  not  attacked  what  he  called  the 
substance  of  the  Christian  faith.  He  published,  in  1847,  a  mono- 
graph on  the  history  of  *  Julian  the  Apostate,'  and  subsequently 
(in  1849-62)  wrote  a  series  of  biographies  of  men  mostly  remark- 
able as  innovators  and  liberals — Schubart  the  poet  and  publicist, 
Beimarus,  t^e  rationalist,  and  Ulrich  von  Hutten.  In  1863,  after 
Benan's  '  Life  of  Jesus '  had  gained  great  popularity.  Dr.  Strauss 
published  a  new  revised  and  extended  edition  of  his  chief  work, 
which  was  followed,  in  1865,  by  a  book  entitled  *  The  Christ  of 
Faith  and  the  Jesus  of  History '.  In  1872,  Dr.  Strauss  developed 
his  own  lat^t  doctrine  in  *  The  Old  Faith  and  the  New,'  a  work 
that  was  denounced  by  the  English  premier  in  a  remarkable 
speech  delivered  at  Liverpool  in  December,  1872. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  can  be  given  here  nothing  more  than  a 
merely  descriptive  statement  of  the  vastly  important  questions 
mooted  by  Dr.  Strauss  and  other  writers  of  his  school  He 
maintains  that,  while  the  essential  ideas  contained  in  the  Qospel 
narrative  are  true  and  sacred,  the  narrative  itself  may  be  sub- 
jected to  critical  inquiry,  like  any  portion  of  secular  history.  He 
therefore  treats  it  as  Niebuhr  treated  early  Boman  history.  He 
denies  the  historical  validity  of  statements  of  miraculous  events, 
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and  regards  them  as  'mythical'  representations  of  ideas  which 
constitute  the  substance  of  Christianity.  His  opponents  maintain 
that  these  ideas  depend  for  proof  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Gospel  narrative,  and  regard  Dr.  Strauss  as  having  attacked  the 
foundations  of  the  Christian  faith.  To  this  charge  he  replies  in 
his  'Polemical  Essays'  (1838),  by  saying  that  'a  belief  in  miracles 
does  not  constitute  the  basis  of  Christian  faith '  ;  that  spiritual 
doctrine  has  been  too  long  made  to  depend  upon  traditions,  and 
that  it  must  now  be  maintained  in  its  proper  independence.  The 
explanation  of  his  views  regarding  *  substantial  Christianity'  is 
given  in  his  work  entitled  'Christian  Doctrine'  (Ghrutliche 
Glaubenskhre).  The  work  by  Neander  on  this  controversy,  and 
Professor  Tholuck's  *  Credibility  of  the  Gospel  History '  (1837) 
may  be  mentioned  as  specimens  of  numerous  publications  directed 
against  the  views  of  Dr.  Strauss.  His  chief  work  has  been 
followed  by  several  attempts  made  by  other  writers  to  describe 
the  life  of  our  Saviour.  Among  the  more  remarkable  works  of 
this  class  we  may  uame  those  written  by  Neaiyder,  Schenkel, 
and  Keim. 

English  readers  may  ask,  Is  there  any  clear  distinction  to  be 
made  between  the  old  rationalism  of  Dr.  Bahrdt,  and  other  writers 
in  the  eighteenth  century, and  'the  free  theology'  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ?  Both  are  negative  with  regard  to  their  treatment  of 
miracles ;  but  the  former  would  reduce  Christianity  to  a  system  of 
ethics,  while  the  latter  finds  something  far  higher  than  ordinary 
morality  in  'The  Sermon  on  the  Mount'  and  in  other  Divine 
utterances  that  are  destined  to  live  after  criticism  and  scepticism 
have  destroyed  all  that  they  can  destroy.  *Free  theology,'  as 
viewed  by  its  German  advocates,  professes  to  give  the  substance 
instead  of  the  shadows  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  to  unite,  as 
it  is  said  Schleiermacher  united,  free  inquiry  with  a  devotional 
spirit  The  results  of  all  the  philosophical  speculations  and  theo- 
logical controversies  of  recent  years  are  far  too  extensive  to  be 
described  here.  One  of  their  most  important  effects  is  seen  in 
the  relations  now  existing  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism. 
A  few  years  ago,  there  lived  hopeful  men  in  Germany  who  could 
speak  of  a  union  of  the  two  forms  of  one  fedth  (as  they  were  then 
called)  as  at  least  possible  ;  but  what  can  be  said  of  union  now, 
after  the  declarations  issued  from  Rome  in  1864  and  1870 1  On 
one  side,  free  theology  aaks,  Shall  all  the  movement  towards 
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tpiritaal  fireedom  diat  baa  been  gamg  on  from  the  foniteentii 
eentoiy  to  the  preseat  be  Yiewed  as  meaning  nothing  or  wone 
than  nothing?  On  the  other  side,  disputants  point  to  haid 
thinking  and  endless  disputes  sabstitoted  for  iaith,  and  ending 
in  matoialism ;  while  they  daim,  as  belonging  to  the  Chnich 
and  its  tradition,  the  light  that  has  shone  here  and  there  throngh 
the  gloom  of  metaphysicB.  Here  are  the  materials  of  a  controvasy 
more  eKtensive  than  that  which  took  place  in  the  sixteenth 
centniy. 

In  opposition  to  Biblical  critics  of  the  'T&bingen  School,' 
Catholic  writers  have  protested  against  what  they  view  as  the 
fundamental  error  of  the  rationalists— both  old  and  new — a  want 
of  reverence  for  historical  authority.  It  is  maintained,  against 
the  negative  criticism  of  the  Gospel  nainitive,  that  it  leaves  in 
darkness  and  mystery  the  origin  of  the  Christian  Church,  and 
that  it  refuses  to  recc^inise  in  the  early  existence  of  that  Church 
a  corroboration  of  the  Gospels  in  their  narration  of  supernatural 
events. 

Another  error  ascribed  to  the  new  rationalists  is,  that  they  have 
accepted,  as  fotmded  on  their  own  reasonings,  truths  and  moral 
principles  which  were  first  made  known  to  men  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  to  which  they  still  properly  belong.  The  existence  of 
that  Church,  and  its  power  maintained  against  formidable  oppo- 
sitions throughout  so  long  a  space  of  time,  contradict  (say  its 
advocates)  the  rationalistic  theory  of  its  origin.  For  farther 
examples  of  Catholic  or  Ultramontane  censures  on  all  free  theo- 
logy and  biblical  exegesis,  we  may  refer  to  a  series  of  essays 
entitled  Stimmen  aus  Maria-Laaeh  ('  Voices  from  the  Convent  of 
Maria-Laach'). 

In  reply  to  the  chaige  of  inconsistency,  in  refening  a  great 
series  of  events  to  an  insufficient  cause,  the  advocates  of  *firee 
theology'  deny  that  they  have  reduced  Christianity  to  a  mere 
system  of  ethics,  and  assert,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they  have 
treated  with  reverence  the  substantial  truth  that  remains,  after 
all  the  eliminations  described  as  the  results  of  a  negative  criticism. 

Both  parties  engaged  in  the  controversy  between  freedom  and 
authority  know  that  religion  does  not  consist  solely  in  a  system 
of  tenets,  but  in  a  life  in  accordance  with  the  Divine  WilL  That 
life,  says  one  party,  can  be  developed  only  in  the  Church.  On 
the  contrary,  say  the  friends  of  free  theology,  it  must  be  developed 
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in  accordance  with  individual  freedom  of  inquiry  and  belief. 
The  Church,  says  the  Ultramontane  advocate,  should  be  a  home, 
a  place  of  repose  for  the  soul,  and  not  a  lecture-hall  filled  with 
the  wranglings  of  erudite  German  professors.  The  Church  in 
which  men  shall  find  repose,  say  free  inquirers,  is  a  Church  of 
the  future — a  Canaan,  to  which  we  are  now  travelling  through 
the  Wilderness  of  Controversy. 

For  notices  of  some  later  theological  controversies  we  may  refer 
to  Chapter  XXXIV.* 

*  See  also  "  German  Culture  and  Christianity/'  by  Joseph  Gostwick 
(F,  Noigate),  1882. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

YOUNG  GERMANT— POLITICAL  POBTRT— AUSTRIAN  POETRY. 

The  writers  who  were,  for  a  short  time,  associated  under  the 
vague  title  of  *  Young  Germany,*  had  generally  negative  tenden- 
cies with  regard  to  social,  political,  and  religious  institutions,  and 
were  commonly  described  as  *the  followers  of  Heine'.  Their 
union,  if  it  ever  existed  in  an  intelligible  form,  was  soon  dissolved, 
and  some  of  its  members  afterwards  wrote  in  opposition  to  its 
principles. 

Earl  Gutzkow,  born  at  Berlin  in  1811,  must  be  named  as  one 
of  the  most  able  and  persevering  of  the  writers  who  have  en- 
deavoured to  connect  the  literature  of  liction  with  a  discussion  of 
the  complex  social,  political,  .and  religious  interests  of  the  present 
age.  His  reflective  and  didactic  tendency  often  limits  the  exer- 
cise of  his  imagination,  and  he  endeavours  to  make  poetry  do 
work  that  might,  perhaps,  be  better  done  in  plain  prose.  In  his 
long  romance^  Die  Bitter  vom  Geiste  (in  nine  volumes),  he  first 
describes  the  corruptions  of  modem  society,  and  then  suggests  a 
plan  of  reformation  by  the  institution  of  a  new  order  of  knight- 
hood, which  is  to  include  all  the  more  honourable  and  intelligent 
men  of  the  period,  who  form  an  association  something  like  that 
which  was  dreamed  of  by  the  ^  lUuminati '  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  plot  of  this  voluminous  romance  is  extremely 
complex ;  but  its  numerous  parts  are  grasped  with  a  tenacious 
power  of  combination,  and  their  minute  details  are  arranged  with 
extraordinary  care  and  ingenuity.  The  lively  interest  excited  by 
this  social  and  reformatory  work  of  fiction  might  be  partly  ascribed 
to  the  introduction  of  several  literary  portraits  of  men  well  known 
in  Berlin  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  (1848).  In  another  very 
long  romance — 'The  Sorcerer  of  Rome'  (in  nine  volumes,  1869)— 
the  author  displays  the  same  extraordinary  industry  in  the 
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collection  and  arrangement  of  a  vast  mass  of  materials.  The 
tendency  of  the  story  is  in  fayonr  of  a  reformed  CatholiciBm, 
liberated  from  Ultramontane  authority ;  but  the  author  has 
nothing  to  say  in  favour  of  Protestantism  in  its  actual  state. 

A  critical  and  controversial  tendency  prevails  in  the  dramas  as 
in  the  romances  written  by  Outzkow.  In  his  drama  of  Urid 
Acosta  he  gives  the  story  of  a  condemned  heretic  The  play 
contains  some  powerfully  tragic  situations,  but  the  didactic 
interest  is  made  too  prominent,  as  in  Lessing's  '  Nathan '.  Ontz- 
kow's  historical  dramas,  PaOcui,  WuUenwebery  and  Antonio  Perez^ 
have  been  generally  described  as  inferior  to  his  comedies,  of  which 
Zopf  und  Schwerdt  is  one  of  the  best  The  story  of  this  play, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  I.  of  Prussia,  has  a 
national  interest,  and  the  most  himiorous  scenes  of  the  play  are 
founded  on  facts. 

Heinrich  Laube,  who  for  a  short  time  was  associated  with 
the  coterie  called  *  Young  Germany,'  was  bom  in  1806.  After 
writing  several  romances,  in  which  the  influence  of  Heinse  and 
Heine  may  be  traced,  Laube  gained  a  higher  reputation  by  several 
dramas,  including  Monaldeschi,  Stru&nsee,  RococOy  Die  Karlschiller, 
and  Frinz  Friedrich.  His  prose  writings  are  recommended  by  a 
clear  and  vigorous  style. 

Ferdinand  Gustav  Kuhne,  bom  in  1806,  was  for  some  years 
employed  as  editor  of  the  literary  joumel  *Europa'.  He  had  but 
a  slight  connection  with  the  coterie  with  which  he  has  been 
classed.  In  his  *  Convent  Stories,'  however,  he  made  use  of  fiction 
to  denounce  the  principles  of  ascetic  life,  and  thus,  like  other 
writers  belonging  to  the  clique  of  *  Young  Germany,'  he  treated 
rather  slightly  and  indirectly  some  important  questions  that  are 
better  discussed  in  fair  and  open  controversy.  Kiihne's  best 
productions  are  found  in  his  descriptive  and  critical  writings  in 
prose.  Among  these  may  be  noticed  his  *  German  Men  and 
Women,'  and  his  pleasant  sketches  of  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Prague. 

LuDOLF  WiENBARG  must,  at  least,  be  named  as  the  inventor  of 
the  phrase  *  Young  Germany,'  which  is  found  in  the  preface  to 
one  of  his  books.  He  wrote  in  favour  of  a  restored  '  Hellenism ' 
(such  as  Holderlin  had  dreamed  of),  and  also  for  the  so-called 
'emancipation  of  women '.  The  la;tter  project  was  more  ardently 
advocated  by  Theodor  Mundt,  in  his  fictions  'Mother  and 
Daughter'  and 'Madonna'.    The  most  erroneous  of  all  Mundfs 
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productions — Yob  sketch  of  'Charlotte  Stieglitz' — ^is,  strange  to 
say,  founded  on  a  fact,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  one  of  the 
most  striking  examples  of  morbid  literary  fanaticism.  Charlotte 
Stieglitz  was  the  wife  of  a  young  man  who  had  written  some 
poems,  but  had  fSedled  to  gain  such  a  reputation  as  he  desired. 
His  restless  discontent  with  his  own  position  in  life  and  with  his 
achievements  in  literature  excited  his  wife's  sympathy,  and 
suggested  to  her  the  notion  that  nothing  less  than  some  severe 
af&iction  would  rouse  to  action  the  high  poetic  powers  which  (as 
she  fondly  believed)  her  husband  possessed.  The  unhappy 
woman,  placed  in  these  circumstances,  committed  suicide !  Theo- 
dor  Mundt,  in  his  portraiture  of  her  character,  not  only  expresses 
his  belief  that  her  sole  motive  for  the  act  was  to  awaken  her 
husband's  genius,  but  also  describes  the  act  as  reasonable  and 
noble.  To  conclude  the  sad  story — the  sacrifice  was  useless,  for 
no  improvement  followed  in  the  development  of  the  husband's 
moderate  poetical  abilities.  With  this  anecdote,  we  may  apolo- 
gise for  leaving  unnoticed  further  details  of  the  new  social  theories 
held  by  •  Young  Germany '. 

In  our  notices  of  the  political  poets  who  wrote  before  and  after 
1848,  the  place  of  honour  belongs  to  August  Heinrich  Hoff- 
mann, who,  to  distinguish  himself  from  so  many  other  men  having 
the  same  surname,  appended  to  it  the  name  of  his  birthplace, 
Fallersleben,  where  he  was  bom  in  1798.  He  was  Professor 
of  German  Literature  at  Breslau  in  1830-43,  and  afterwards 
frequently  changed  his  place  of  residence,  wandering  from  one 
library  to  another,  in  order  to  collect  materials  for  several 
valuable  works  on  Old  German  Literature.  Hoffmann's  contri- 
butions  to  literary  history  include  a  '  Collection  of  the  Popular 
Songs  of  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Centuries,'  and  several 
interesting  monographs.  His  original  lyrical  poetry  has  a  truly 
popular  tone,  and  a  more  extensive  compass  than  we  find  in 
Wilhelm  Miiller,  already  mentioned  as  Hoffmann's  rival  in 
melody.  After  1840,  Hoffmann  turned  away  from  his  old  topics, 
chosen  from  scenes  of  every>day  life,  and  published,  under  the 
ambiguous  title  of  '  Unpolitical  Songs,'  a  series  of  bold  lyrical 
poems  and  some  rather  trivial  verses  on  political  topics.  For  this 
offence  he  was  deprived  of  Ms  professorship  at  Breslau.  Now, 
when  the  excitements  of  1840  and  1848  have  passed  away,  there 
may  be  many  readers  who  will  prefer  Hoffmann's  genial  '  Songs 
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for  duldren'  to  his  political  verses.  These,  however,  enjoyed 
an  extensive  popularity,  and  were  followed  by  many  other  '  songs 
of  freedom'  and  versified  declamations  of  the  same  tendency, 
written  by  Herwegh,  Dingelstedt,  and  Freiligrath.  The  last- 
named  author  had  attained  a  high  reputation  as  a  poet,  when  he 
was  led  into  politics — ^perhaps  by  the  influence  of  his  Mend, 
Hoffmann  von  FaUersleben. 

Febdinand  Freiligrath,  bom  at  Detmold  in  1810,  was  for 
some  years  engaged  in  trade.  The  success  of  a  volume  of  poems, 
published  in  1838,  induced  him  to  leave  the  counting-house,  and 
in  1842  he  received  a  small  pension  &om  the  King  of  Prussia. 
This  the  young  poet  soon  resigned,  in  order  to  insure  for  himself 
the  freedom  of  political  opinion.  Freiligrath's  best  poems  are 
remarkable  for  bold  innovations  in  the  choice  of  topics,  and  for 
their  glowing  descriptions  of  foreign  scenery.  In  several  of  his 
poems  of  which  the  scenes  are  laid  in  Africa  and  Arabia,  he  shows 
the  taste  of  a  painter  who  cares  nothing  for  the  sentiment  of  a 
subject,  if  it  only  makes  an  effective  picture. 

But  his  powerful  poems  on  scenes  of  savage  life  do  not  repre- 
sent all  the  merits  of  Freiligrath's  poetry.  In  his  *  German 
Emigrants'  there  is  no  want  of  true  feeling.  'The  Picture  Bible,' 
though  one  of  the  least  assuming,  is  also  one  of  the  best  of  his 
lyrical  poems.  The  old  brown  folio  calls  up  recollections  of  the 
happy  days  of  childhood. 


THE  EMIQRANT8. 

I  cannot  leave  the  busy  strand, 
I'm  looking  on  the  wanderers  there, 

Who,  driven  by  want  from  Fatherland, 
Are  shipping  their  domestic  ware : — 

The  men  lift  from  their  shoulders  down 
Their  heavy  chests  of  household  gear, 

And  baskets  filled  with  loaves,  baked  brown 
On  hearths  forsaken  all,  but  dear ; 

Black  Forest  maids,  of  sun-burnt  face, 
Slim  form  and  neatly-braided  hair. 

Are  coming,  in  the  boat  to  place 
Their  lowly  stores  of  earthenware  ! 

32 
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These  pitchers  carried  oft  to  fill 

With  water  from  a  German  spring — 
When  on  Missouri  all  is  still, 

What  thoughts  of  home  will  round  them  cling ! 

The  rustic  well ;  its  wall  of  stone  ; 

The  scene  so  dear  in  days  of  yore  ; 
The  hearth,  the  home,  once  called  our  own, 

The  mantel-piece  with  all  its  store — 

All  will  be  dear,  when  in  the  West 

These  pitchers  deck  some  log-hut's  side, 
Or  when  reached  down,  that  some  brown  guest 

May  slake  his  thirst,  and  onward  ride. 

Why,  wanderers,  leave  your  Fatherland  ? 

The  Neckar  rale  has  wine  and  com  ; 
Tall  firs  in  our  Black  Forest  stand  ; 

In  Spessart  sounds  the  Alpine  horn. 

*Mid  foreign  woods  you'll  yearn  in  vain 

For  your  paternal  mountaihs  green, 
For  Deutschland's  yellow  fields  of  grain 

And  hills  of  vines  with  purple  sheen. 

The  vision  of  your  olden  time, 

Of  all  you  leave  so  far  behind, 
Like  some  old  legendary  rhyme, 

Will  live  in  dreams  and  haunt  your  mind. 

The  boatman  calls. — Depart  in  peace. 

Men,  wives,  old  men  with  hair  all  gray  ! 
Qod  keep  you  all !  and  fast  increase 

Your  maize  in  cornfields  far  away  1 


THE  PICTURE  BIBLE. 

Friend  of  my  early  days  ! 

My  old,  brown  folio  tome 
Oft  opened  to  my  gaze 

Within  my  childhood's  home  ! 
Thy  many  pictured  pages, 

Beheld  with  glad  surprise, 
Would  lure  me  from  my  playmates 

To  Oriental  skies. 
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I  gazed,  as  throngh  a  portal, 

In  thee,  with  joy,  beholding 
Bright  scenes,  as  in  a  mirror, 

A  world  all  new  unfolding ; 
I  saw,  before  me  spreading, 

A  land  of  new  delight, 
Palms,  deserts,  camels,  shepherds 

And  tents  of  snowy  white. 

I  feel  as  if  thy  covers 

Were  opened  for  me  now, 
Again  to  see  thy  wonders 

I  look,  with  earnest  brow  ; 
Once  more  upon  the  pictures 

I  turn  a  studious  gaze, 
,  And  see  the  colours  shining 

As  in  my  early  days. 

I  see  fantastic  borders 

With  figures  strange  and  wild, 
And  study  all  the  emblems 

As  when  I  was  a  child  ; 
I  trace  the  flowers  and  branches 

About  the  picture  twined. 
And  find  in  every  leaflet 

A  meaning  for  the  mind. 

I  found  in  thee,  companions, 

The  wise  and  valiant  men 
Of  Judah,  whose  adventures 

Were  writ  with  holy  pen. 
And  beauteous  Jewish  maidens 

In  garments  rich  and  rare. 
All  fairly  dressed  for  bridal, 

Were  shining  for  me  there. 

The  old  life  patriarchal 

Did  beautifully  shine, 
With  angels  guarding  ever 

The  men  of  Abram's  line 
Their  roads  and  resting-places 

I  traced  along  the  way. 
While  on  the  stool  before  me 

Thy  pages  open  lay. 

My  mother,  as  she  taught  me, 
When  questioning  I  came, 
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• 

TellB  every  picture's  story, 

Gives  every  place  its  name, 
Fills  with  old  songs  and  sayings 

My  memory  all  the  while ; 
My  father  sits  beside  us 

And  listens  with  a  smile. 

0  childhood,  lost  for  ever ! 

A  vision  flitting  by — 
The  pictured  Bible's  splendour, 

The  young,  believing  eye, 
The  father  and  the  mother, 

The  still,  contented  mind, 
The  love  and  joy  of  childhood  ; — 

All — all  are  left  behind  ! 

One  of  the  best  of  Freiligrath's  poems  is  entitled  '  Nebo,'  and 
thus  nobly  describes  the  death  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Israel- 
ites : — 

They  shouted  in  the  valley 

'  Can&an  1 '  with  joyous  tone— 
Their  leader  up  the  pathway 

Of  the  mountain  went  alone  : 
His  snow-white  locks  were  flowing 

About  his  shoulders  spread. 
And  golden  beams  were  glowing 

Upon  his  reverend  head. 

To  see  the  promised  countiy. 

Before  he  died,  intent, 
Rapt  in  the  glorious  vision. 

He,  trembling,  forwards  bent, 
There  glittered  all  the  pastures 

With  thousand  charms  outspread — 
The  land  he  sees  with  longing. 

The  land  he  ne'er  must  tread ! 

The  plains  far  out  extending. 

Are  rich  with  com  and  vines, 
And  many  a  white  stream,  wending 

Through  rich,  green  meadows,  shines. 
With  mUk  and  honey  flowing 

As  far  as  eye  can  span,  i 

There  lies  the  land,  all  glowing, 

From  Beersheba  to  Dan.  I 
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'  Can&an,  mine  eyes  have  seen  thee  1 

Let  death  nndreaded  come ! 
In  gentle  whispers  breathing; 

Lord,  call  thy  servant  home  ! ' 
On  light,  soft  clouds  descending 

Upon  the  mountain's  brow, 
Hb  came — the  pilgrim-people 

Have  lost  their  leader  now  1 

Upon  the  mountain  brightening 

*Tis  glorious  there  to  die. 
When  all  the  clouds  are  whitening 

In  the  shining  morning  sky  ; 
Far  down  below  beholding; 

Wood,  field,  and  winding  stream — 
And  lo,  above,  unfolding, 

Heaven's  golden  portals  gleam  I 

To  return  to  political  verse-writing — we  have  still  to  notice 
some  of  its  most  energetic  authors,  and  also  two  or  three  of  theii 
opponents.  Georg  Herwegh,  bom  in  1817,  though  younger  than 
Freiligrath,  preceded  him  as  a  writer  of  advanced  liberal  or  re- 
volutionary songs,  and  gained  a  considerable  reputation  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Friediich  Wilhelm  IV.  of  Prussia.  After  spend- 
ing some' years  of  exile  in  Switzerland,  Herwegh  returned  to  Ger- 
many, and  took  some  sb'ght  part  in  the  practical  movement  of 
1848.  The  key-note  of  his  terrible  war-lyiics  is  concisely  given 
in  the  two  lines : — 


Tear  the  crosses  from  the  earth, 
And  beat  them  into  swords  I 

One  objection  to  this  song  was  reasonably  urged  by  a  critic, 
who  remarked  that  iron  crosses  were  too  rare,  and  that  the  metal 
required  might  be  elsewhere  fotmd  in  abundance.  Gbibel,  a 
mild  and  conservative  poet,  addressed  to  Herwegh  a  more  serious 
remonstrance,  which  contains  such  lines  as  these : — 


Like  Peter,  then,  put  up  your  sword, 
Conclude  at  once  your  martial  rhymes ; 

And  look  at  Paris,  now,  and  learn 
Freedom  is  not  the  child  of  crimes. 
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Emanuel  Geibel,  the  son  of  an  evangelical  lefonned  pastor, 
was  bom  in  1815.  Though  only  a  small  number  of  his  poems 
have  any  strong  political  tendency,  he  may  be  named  here  as  one 
of  the  liberal,  yet  conservative  writers  of  his  time.  His  well- 
known  love  of  rational  freedom,  his  loyalty,  and  his  Chii8tia& 
principles,  have  gained  for  his  poetry  praise  that  might  hardly 
have  been  won  by  its  power  and  originality. 

To  find  other  examples  of  sadden  success  in  poetry  won  pardy 
by  its  political  and  religious  tendencies,  we  might  refer  to  the 
romantic  story  of  Amaranth^  and  to  several  other  poems  written 
by  OsGAB  VON  Redwitz,  a  Bavarian  baron  and  a  Catholic,  bom 
in  1823.  They  have  been  extravagantly  praised  by  certain 
critics,  who  sympathise  with  the  poet's  religious  and  conservative 
sentiments,  and  they  have  been  almost  savagely  condemned  by 
writers  who  assert  extreme  negative  and  liberal  principles. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  to  make  imaginative  literature  sub- 
servient to  political  interests  has  been  less  boldly  manifest  in 
Austria  than  in  North  Germany  ;  but  modem  or  recent  Austrian 
poetry  has  by  no  means  remained  wholly  indifferent  with  regaid 
to  the  political  and  religious  questions  of  the  present  century. 
On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Austrian  poets,  even  when 
writing  of  politics  and  religion,  are  milder,  more  cheerful,  and 
more  conciliatory  than  Geoi^  Herwegh. 

In  1831,  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  '  Rambles  of  a  Viennese 
Poet'  gained  a  sudden  popularity.  Its  author,  Anton  Alex- 
ander Graf  von  Auerspsro  (who,  in  literature,  has  choeen  for 
himflftif  the  more  convenient  name  of  Anastasius  Grun),  is 
descended  from  a  noble  family  holding  large  estates  in  the 
Austrian  empire.  He  was  bom  at  Laibach,  in  Erain,  in  1806. 
Since  1848  he  has  been  classed  with  advanced  liberals  in  politics, 
and  the  assertion  of  freedom  is  the  key-note  of  many  of  his 
lyrical  poems.  His  writings  generally  express  kind  and  generous 
feelings,  but  his  poetry  is  too  reflective.  His  <  Rambles  of  a 
Viennese  Poet,'  and  the  series  of  poems  including  *The  Fi\^ 
Easters,'  have  political  and  controversial  aims,  but  are  free  from 
bitterness.  There  is,  however,  more  true  poetry  in  the  authors 
least  ambitious  pieces,  though  in  these  we  find  too  often  decora- 
tions that  seem  studied  and  external  For  example,  a  penitent 
who  dwells  in  a  cottage  on  the  shore  looks  forth  to  the  sky-line 
on  the  sea — 
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Where  yanislies  in  haze  the  snow-white  sail, 
lake  innocence.;  so  white  ! — so  far  away  ! 

In  another  poem,  an  unknown  and  dethroned  king  is  repre- 
sented as  dying  in  a  rural  solitude  and  under  a  tree,  whose 

Dark  green  boughs,  like  funeral  plumes, 

Wave  above  the  old  king's  head, 
While,  like  a  royal  purple  robe. 

The  evening-light  is  o'er  him  spread. 

» 
.Several  of  Count   Auersperg's   poems  have  humorous   and 

satirical  trait&  The  '  American  Planter,'  for  example,  is  repre- 
sented as  meditating  on  the  arrival  of  liberty  with  a  cargo  of 
tea,  and  finds  himself  inspired  sufficiently  to  utter  three  or  four 
stanzas  on  freedom  and  '  the  rights  of  man,'  but  this  complacent 
soliloquy  is  suddenly  interrupted  when  *a  black  and  woolly  n^ro 
head '  intrudes  itself,  and  changes  the  current  of  the  new  poef  s 
meditations. 

Count  Auersperg  often  writes  very  cheerfully  of  the  fature ; 
for  he  has  faith  in  the  progress  of  science  and  culture  as  likely 
to  end  in  a  restoration  of  Arcadian  happiness.  Steam- vessels  and 
railways,  he  imagines,  will  expedite  the  coming  of  the  fature 
golden  age,  and  he  laughs  at  sesthetic  men  who  have  fears 
that  steam  and  machinery  may  banish  poetry  from  the  earth. 
LuDWiG  I.,  ex-king  of  Bavaria,  was  one  of  these  sesthetic  men  ; 
for  thus,  in  one  of  his  poems,  he  described  some  efifects  of  railway 
travelling : — 

The  saying  that  the  world  must  end  in  smoke 
Seems  tnie  in  these  last  days  of  steam  and  coke. 
When  the  loud  engine  on  the  iron  rails 
O'er  ancient  ties  and  sympathies  prevails. 
Homeless,  and  counting  love  of  home  a  dream, 
From  land  to  land  we  pass  in  clouds  of  steam, 
For  ever  on  the  same,  dull,  level  ground. 
With  universal  sameness  all  around. 

Moral  tendencies  and  reflections  prevail  too  much  in  many  of 
Count  Auersperg's  poems;  others  are  not  deficient  in  pathos, 
and  a  few  are  truly  lyrical  in  both  thought  and  expression. 

The  poems  written  by  Nikolaub  Lenau  (1802-50),  a  Magyar 
by  birth,  whose  true  name  was  Niembsch  von  Strehlenau,  are 
full  of  the  melancholy  that  for  several  years  overshadowed  his 
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mind,  and  was,  at  last,  changed  into  unbroken  gloom.  His 
lyrical  x>oc°^  liave,  however,  many  pleasing  traits  of  pious 
sentiment  and  imaginative  sympathy  with  nature,  and  are,  on 
the  whole,  far  better  than  his  more  ambitious  epic  poema — 
*  Faust'  and  'Savonarola'.  The  deeply  melancholy  tones  in 
which  Lenau  describes  his  own  mental  sufferings  are  free  from 
affectation,  but  leave  a  most  painful  impression.  He  writes, 
'sometimes,  as  if  scepticism,  or  extreme  disbelief^  had  been  the 
cause  of  his  misery ;  but  at  other  times  he  describes  it  as  bis  fate. 
One  of  his  short  narrative  poems — '  The  Postillion ' — ^might^  for 
its  simplicity  and  pathos,  have  been  inserted  among  Words- 
worth's 'Lyrical  Ballads*.  Like  that  true  poem,  'We  axe 
Seven,'  the  simple  story  told  by  Lenau  refers  to  our  inatinctiTe 
belief  that  those  whom  we  call  the  departed  are  still  in  being. 
The  poet  describes  first  a  drive  by  moonlight  through  a  aolitaiy 
district,  and  then  a  halt  beside  a  lone  churchyard  under  a  hill: — 

Here  my  postillion  checked  his  pace, 

Then  held  his  horses  still, 
And  looked  upon  the  sign  of  grace 

Below  the  moonlit  hill. 

'  Sir,  here  I  mast  a  custom  keep 

In  honour  of  the  bones 
Of  a  good  comrade  fast  asleep 

Among  those  old  gray  stones. 


'  A  mellow  horn  was  his  delight, 
His  notes  were  clear  and  strong ; 

I  stay  to  give  him,  every  night, 
His  favourite  old  song.' 

Then,  to  the  churchyard  tom'd,  he  blew 

The  notes  of  some  old  lay, 
In  honour  of  his  comrade  true 

There  resting  in  the  clay. 

A  gentle  echo,  from  the  hill 
Beyond  the  churchyard,  sighed, 

As  if  the  dead  were  Uving  still, 
And,  in  soft  tones,  replied. 

Then  o'er  the  midnight  landscape  drear 
We  hastened  through  the  still ; 

But  long  was  sounding  on  my  ear 
That  echo  from  the  hilL 
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Franz  Grillfarzeb,  whose  literary  career  was  a  long  one, 
began  anthorship,  as  we  liave  said,  by  writing  a  dismal  *fi&te- 
tragedy'.  He  wrote  in  a  greatly  improved  style  in  his  later 
dramatic  works,  of  which  'Sappho'  may  be  named  as  a  specimen. 
Another  Austrian  dramatic  poet,  Joseph  Freiherr  von  Munch- 
Bellinghausen,  bom  1806 — ^better  known  by  his  assumed  name, 
FansDRiCH  Halm — wrote  several  dramas,  of  which  'Griseldis,' 
•The  Son  of  the  Wilderness,'  and  *The  Fighter  of  Ravenna,'  may 
be  mentioned  as  fair  specimena  Their  tone  is  lyric  and  romantic, 
rather  than  clearly  and  strongly  dramatic,  and,  though  they 
contain  some  fine  passages  of  declamation  and  theatrical  effect, 
their  delineations  of  character  are  often  defective.  The  character 
of  the  hero  Percival  in  the  play  of  *  Griseldis '  deserves  to  be 
especially  noticed  as  a  failure.  We  find  more  invention  than 
self-control  or  good  taste  in  Friedbich  Hbbbel,  bom  in  1813, 
whose  dramas  are  less  sentimental  than  powerful  In  '  Judith ' 
and  '  Genoveva,'  Hebbel  gave  proof  of  a  great  command  of  ener- 
getic diction,  but  his  taste  for  introducing  horrible  incidents  was 
very  justly  censured.  It  almost  reminds  us  of  Lohenstein,  who 
ought  to  be  forgotten. 

To  mention  even  the  names  of  all  the  young  poets  who  have, 
during  recent  years,  acquired  a  reputation  in  Austria,  Bohemia, 
and  Hungary,  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Their  general  merits 
may  be  described  by  saying  that  their  successes  belong  to  lyrical 
poetry,  and  that  many  of  their  best  productions  may  be  classified 
with  the  pleasant  lyric-epic  poems  which  were  introduced  by 
Uhland  and  Heine,  as  followers  of  Goethe.  Karl  Beck,  by 
birth  an  Isrs^elite  (bom  1817),  author  of  some  fiery  political 
lyrics,  Moritz  Hartmann,  a  Bohemian  democrat,  and  Alfred 
Meissner,  may  be  named  as  representing  political  poetry  in 
Austria. 

We  find  a  true  poet,  though  one  who  wrote  in  prose,  in 
Adalbert  Stifter,  bom  in  1806,  the  author  of  '  Studies,'  *  The 
Old  Bachelor,'  Der  HochwqM,  and  several  other  stories,  remark- 
able for  their  quiet  chastened  style,  and  for  the  imaginative 
harmony  with  which  the  writer  blends  his  scenery  with  the 
characters  whom  he  introduces.  He  often  seems  to  make  his 
human  figures  subordinate  to  the  interest  of  the  landscape  in 
which  they  appear.  The  stories  are  defective  in  action,  and  will 
not  afford  the  excitement  craved  by  the  lovers  of  wonders  and 
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liorrorB ;  for  Stifter  writes  like  a  true,  quiet  poet,  who  mig^t 
liave  excelled  if  he  had  devoted  all  hia  attention  to  landscape* 
painting.  As  may  be  guessed,  he  sometimes  neglects  to  obey 
Lessing's  rule  for  keeping  poetry  distinct  from  painting. 

We  have  mentioned  but  a  few  of  the  Austrian  poets,  and 
these  not  as  the  best,  but  as  fair  representatives  of  their  class ; 
but  we  have  unavoidably  left  unnamed  others  whose  claims  are 
not  inconsiderable.  Ernst  von  Feuchtebslkben,  an  eminent 
medical  man,  deserved  to  be  named  rather  for  Zur  DiUtetik  der 
Seele^  a  very  popular  little  book  against  hypochondriasis,  than  for 
his  lyrical  poems,  though  these  include,  at  least,  one  excellent 
song.  In  a  more  extended  review  of  Qerman  poetiy  we  should 
notice  here  such  writers  as  Vogl,  DrSxler-Manfred,  FrankL 
Bauernfeld,  and  others,  whose  names  should,  perhaps,  be  made 
hardly  less  prominent  than  some  of  those  which  we  have 
mentioned  ;  but  our  narrow  limits  compel  us  to  exclude  some 
names.  As  one  representative  of  the  average  merits  of  several 
poetical  contemporaries,  Johann  Gabriel  Seidl,  who  was  the 
custodian  of  the  Vienna  Cabinet  of  Coins  and  Antiquities,  may 
be  mentioned.  His  patiiotic  Tyrolese  ballad,  *  Hans  Euler,'  may 
be  quoted  as  a  fair  example  of  a  class  of  lyric-epic  poems  in 
which  Qerman  literature  is  especially  rich : — 

'  Ha !  listen,  Martha  !  heard  yon  not  that  knocking  at  the  door ! 

Open,  and  call  the  pilgrim  in,  that  he  may  share  our  store  ; 

Ha !  'tis  a  soldier.     Welcome,  sir  I  partake  oar  homely  fare  ; 

Our  wine  and  bread  are  good ;  thank  God  !  we  have  enough  to  spare  ! ' 

'  I  want  no  food ;  I  want  no  wine  ! '  the  stranger  sternly  said  ; 
'  Hans  Ealer,  I  have  come  to  pay  my  duty  to  the  dead : 
I  had  a  well-loved  brother  once,  a  brother  whom  you  slew  ; 
The  threat  I  uttered  when  he  fell,  I  come  to  prove  it  true  1  * 

Said  Euler  then,  '  Your  brother  fell  in  fair  and  open  fight, 
And,  when  1  struck,  my  arm  was  raised  to  guard  my  country's  right ; 
But  if  you  must  revenge  hia  death — this  is  no  place  for  strife — 
Walk  out  with  me.     Farewell  awhile,  my  true  and  loving  wife  ! ' 

So  saying,  Euler  took  his  sword,  and  o*er  the  hilly  road. 
Which  ended  on  a  rocky  mount,  he  onward  boldly  strode. 
Without  a  word,  the  stranger  followed  Euler  on  the  way  ; 
And  now  the  night  was  vanishing  before  the  break  of  day. 
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And  as  they  walked  on  silently,  the  snn  was  rising  higher, 
Till  all  the  mountain-ridges  green  were  touched  with  golden  fire  ; 
Soon  as  they  reached  the  chosen  place,  the  night-mist  o'er  them  curled, 
And  there,  spread  out  below  them,  lay  a  glorious  Alpine  world. 

The  stranger  stood  and  sternly  gazed — ^his  sword  was  in  his  hand — 
While  Euler  pointed  down  upon  that  well-loved  T^rolland : 
'  It  is  for  that  I've  fought,'  said  he  ;  'for  that  dear  land  I've  bled,  ^ 
And,  when  he  would  have  hurt  that  land,  I  smote  thy  brother  dead  ; 

'And  now  that  death  must  be  revenged,  and  this  must  be  the  place' .  .  . 
But  here  the  stranger  dropt  his  sword,  and  looked  in  £uler's  face : 
Said  he,  *  I  do  forgive  thee — it  was  done  for  Fatherland — 
And  now,  if  thou  canst  pardon  me,  brave  Euler,  here's  my  hand  ! ' 

Among  the  Austrian  and  other  writers  of  lyrical  ballads,  are 
found  some  traces  of  an  imitation  that  seems  to  have  been 
imconscious.  The  general  forms  of  ballads  written  by  Goethe, 
Uhland,  and  Heine,  have  been  well  remembered.  The  following 
lines,  for  example,  might  be  supposed  to  be  quoted  from  Heine  ; 
but  they  were  written  by  Count  Auersperg :  — 

THE  FADED  LEAF. 

My  aunt — a  gray  spinster — keeps  an  old  book, 

In  which  (when  she  thinks  she's  alone)  she  will  look : 

For  in  it  there  lies,  on  a  certain  page, 

A  dry,  withered  leaf,  she  has  kept  for  an  age. 

Like  that  token,  the  hand,  too,  is  withered  and  dry 
That  plucked  it  and  gave  it,  in  days  gone  by. 
That  page  in  the  book  ever  wakens  her  grief ; 
She  sighs  when  she  looks  on  the  faded  leaf. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

POEMS  :— EPIC— DRAMATIC— LTKICAL— HYMNS— THE  POETRT  OF 

DOMESTIC  UFE. 

The  best  German  poetry  of  recent  years  is  found  in  the  lyrical 
department,  imderstood  as  including,  not  only  many  good  songs 
and  hymns,  but  also  numerous  ballads,  or  short  narrative  poems, 
in  which  a  subjective  element  is  prevalent. 

Julius  Mosen,  bom  in  1803,  already  named  (in  Chapter 
XXVI.)  as  a  lyrical  poet,  wrote  an  epic  poem,  entitled  Ahaever^ 
on  the  old  story  of  *  the  Wandering  Jew  \  It  was  by  no  means 
as  successful  as  the  writer's  military  song,  '  The  last  Ten  of  the 
Fourth  Regiment,*  which  gained  a  remarkable  popularity,  and 
was  sung  by  the  people  in  the  streets.  Mosen's  life — a  hard 
contest  with  adverse  circumstances  and  ill  health — was  closed  in 
1867. 

We  might  have  classed  with  the  political  poets  of  recent  years 
an  epic  and  lyrical  writer,  Johann>  Gottfried  Kinksl,  who 
took  an  active  part  in  the  movement  of  1848-9,  and,  afterwaitls, 
resided  for  some  years  in  England  ;  but  his  poems,  of  which  the 
epic  Otto  der  Schiitx  is  one  of  the  best,  tell  us  but  little  of  the 
reformatory  political  enthusiasm  to  which  he  sacrificed  his 
position  in  his  native  land.  Several  of  his  lyrical  poems  give  proof 
of  earnest  feelings,  which  are  often  gracefully  and  melodiously 
expressed.    He  died  in  1882. 

Among  a  few  writers  in  verse  who  have  shown  a  preference 
for  gay,  comic,  or  humorous  subjects,  August  Kopisch  (who 
discovered  the  grotta  azzurra  at  Capri),  Franz  Freiherb  von 
Gaudt,  and  Robert  Rbinick,  may  be  mentioned.  The  last- 
named  is  one  of  the  best  of  light,  cheerful,  and  humorous 
versifiers,  and  yet  is  not  destitute  of  pathos,  as  his  story  of 
*  Coming  Home' — ^told  in  few  words — ^may  prove : — 
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One  Sunday  mom,  from  far  away 

I  came  into  my  native  place  ; 

The  memory  of  one  lovely  &ce 
Had  haunted  me  for  many  a  day  : 

I  stepp'd  into  the  church,  to  see 
The  spot  where  first  that  face  I  saw — 


The  mourners  toward  the  chancel  came  ; 

I  followed  them  and  had  no  fear. 

With  roses  covered  stood  the  bier,  * 

And,  *mid  the  roses  was — ^her  name. 

Karl  Joseph  Sihrogk  (bom  in  1802),  is  a  truly  national 
writer,  to  whom  many  students  of  Old  German  literature  are 
greatly  indebted.  His  excellent  metrical  translations  of  Middle 
High-Qerman  poetry  include  the  Nibelungenlied  and  Oudrun,  the 
romances  of  Wolfram  and  Gbttfried,  and  Walther's  Minnelieder. 
Several  original  poems  written  by  Simrock,  of  which  '  Wieland 
the  Smith '  is  the  chief,  have  a  true  epic  tone  in  their  narration. 
If  our  space  would  permit,  we  might  do  more  than  merely  name 
Simrock's  excellent  edition  of  the  old  Volksbiicher,  already  briefly 
described. 

Bechstein,  Bube,  Wolpgano  Miller  (Von  KSnigbwintbrX 
Kaupmann,  Gruppb,  and  Strachwitz,  may  be  mentioned  as 
writers  who  have  given  us  pleasing  modern  versions  of  old 
legends.  A  German  epic  on  *  Waterloo,'  by  Christian  Fried- 
BICH  ScHERENBERG  (bom  at  Stettin  in  1798),  gained  for  its 
author  royal  ])atronage,  and  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  grim 
poverty ;  but  that  was,  we  think,  the  beat  of  all  the  results  of  his 
long  *  Battle  of  Waterloo '.  That  fight  was  a  great  event  in  the 
world's  history  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  can  afiEbrd  inspira- 
tion for  a  modem  epic  on  the  grand  scale.  The  true  national 
epic  belongs  to  a  united  and  harmonious  world,  like  that  Hellenic 
force  before  which — when  gathered  together  and  made  complete 
by  the  reconciliation  of  Achilles — Troy  fell  at  once  in  ruins. 

This  judgment  does  not  exclude  a  willing  admission  that  the 
narrative  poems  by  such  writers  as  Neumann,  ExTMttLLER,  Otto 
BoQUETTE,  Robert  WaldmUller  (properly  named  Charles 
Eduard  Duboc),  and  by  others  inspired  by  epic  ambition,  have 
considerable  merits,  but  good  invention  and  lively  narration  are 
hot  enough  to  make  an  epic  live.    Georg  Spiller  von  Hauen- 
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SCHILD  (who,  in  literature,  called  himself  Max  Waldau)  gave 
promise  of  success  in  his  epic  *  Cordula'  and  in  several  lyrics,  but 
he  chose  for  another  epic  poem  a  most  unfortunate  scriptmal 
subject — *  Rahab  *. 

For  their  vigour  and  fertility  of  imagination,  Hermann  Ltngg 
(bom  1820),  who  has  not  feared  to  take  for  an  epic  subject  *  The 
Migrations  of  the  Peoples,'  Joseph  Victor  Schepfel,  author  of 
a  vigorous  narrative  poem — '  The  Trumpeter  of  Sakkingen ' — and 
of  many  other  poems,  and  Robert  Hamerlino  (bom  1832), 
the  author  of  Ahasverus  in  Bom^  must  be  named  among  the  more 
successful  writers  of  narrative  verse.  Paul  Heyse  (born  1840X 
is  more  widely  celebrated  as  a  novelist  than  as  a  verse-writer, 
but  has  written  several  poems  with  a  fluency  of  versification  that 
reminds  us  of  Ernst  Schulze,  the  writer  of  CccUia.  His  epics, 
Die  Briider,  Urica  (1852),  Die  BravJt  von  Cypem  (1856),  and 
ThMoy  have  been  followed  by  the  dramatic  poems  Francetka 
von  Rimini  and  Meleager,  and  by  a  series  of  clever  novels, 
which  have  enjoyed  a  considerable  popularity,  won  partly  by 
their  light  and  elegant  diction. 

We  have  still  to  name,  as  authors  of  narrative  poems,  Fried- 
RICH  Martin  Bodenstedt,  a  writer  of  versatile  talents,  whose 
*  Songs  of  Mirza  Schafify,'  written  in  an  Oriental  manner,  are 
more  successful  than  his  epics,  and  Rudolf  Gottschall  (bom 
in  1823),  well  known  as  a  publicist  and  literary  historian,  and  as 
the  editor  of  Unsere  Zeit,  His  writings  in  verse  include  the  epics 
Carlo  Zeno  and  Maja,  the  tragedy  of  Mazeppc^  and  several  lyrical 
poems. 

Franz  Loher,  author  of  the  genial  story  of  *  General  Spork,' 
and  Adolf  Schults,  who  wrote  an  epic  on  the  fate  of  Louis 
XVI.,  Theodor  Fontane,  the  writer  of  some  pleasing  ballads, 
and  Ferdinand  Gregorovius,  an  able  prose-writer,  who  has 
produced  in  verse  his  '  Magyar  Songs '  and  some  poetic  sketches 
from  antique  Roman  life  ('  The  Death  of  Tiberius,'  &c.)— these 
may  be  added  to  the  list  of  narrative  verse-writers,  and,  if  our 
limits  would  permit,  we  might  also  notice  such  names  as  Gruppe, 
Frankl,  Rappaport,  Glassbrenner  (the  author  of  some  lively 
comic  pieces),  MoRiTZ  Horn,  Schloenbach,  and  Wilhelm 
Hertz.  But  we  must  turn  now  to  notice  some  recent  pro- 
ductions in  dramatic  literature. 

This  is  a  department  in  which  failures  are  rather  numerous^ 
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Among  the  earlier  writers  of  the  period  may  be  named  the 
Austrian  dramatist,  Deinhabdstein  and  EIabl  von  Hoi/tei, 
an  actor  who  wrote  an  interesting  romance  called  "The  Last 
Comedian'.  The  dramatic  works  of  the  veteran  author  of  the 
period,  Qutzkow,  and  those  of  Heinrich  Laube,  have  already 
been  briefly  referred  to.  The  names  of  Geibel  and  Bedwitz  are 
less  prominent  in  the  drama  than  in  other  departments  of  poetic 
literature.  The  *  Demiurgos '  of  Wilhblm  Jordan  is  a  bold  and 
thoughtful  work,  intended  to  justify  the  ways  of  Providence,  but 
the  poem  is  not  strictly  dramatic.  One  of  Jordan's  later  works 
is  a  long  epic  in  the  shape  of  a  new  NibelungenliecL  As  a  writer 
of  light  and  entertaining  pieces  for  the  theatre  at  Vienna, 
Eduard  Bauernfeld  (bom  in  1802)  gained  a  considerable 
popularity.  His  liveliness  in  conversations  and  his  cleverness 
in  sketching  characters  of  no  great  power  are  his  chief  merits. 
Similar  traits  are  found  in  the  comedies  written  by  Julius 
Bodsrich  Benedix  (bom  in  1811).  His  DocUn"  Wespe  and 
Uer  Weiberfeind  have  been  commended  for  their  skilful  manage- 
ment of  intrigues.  Another  dramatic  poet,  Johann  Qeorq 
Fischer  (bom  in  1820),  the  author  of  *Saur  and  *Friedrich  II.', 
has  written  numerous  pleasing  lyrical  poems.  One  of  the  most 
successful  of  recent  dramas— ^arctM,  by  Albert  Emil  Brach- 
voGEL — may  be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  a  work  condemned 
by  able  critics,  but  triumphant  on  the  stage.  Der  Erhforster  and 
Die  Maccahder  of  Otto  Ludwiq  have  been  commended  as  pos- 
sessing dramatic  power,  but  their  tone  is  too  much  like  that  of 
Hebbel's  sensational  plays.  Other  dramatic  writers — Frettag, 
the  novelist,  Gottschall,  the  able  journalist,  Griepenkerl,  and 
Feodor  Wehl — might  be  noticed  here ;  but  those  already  named 
may  fairly  represent  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the 
modem  German  stage. 

If  it  has  been  diflicult  to  include  within  narrow  limits  our 
notices  of  epic  and  dramatic  writers,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
mention  all  who  have  succeeded  more  or  less  in  lyrical  poetry. 
To  reprecdnt  fairly  the  merits  of  this  numerous  class  of  poetical 
writers,  we  give  translations  of  a  few  poems. 

The  following  simple  and  pathetic  romance,  by  a  writer 
named  Beichenau,  has  an  interest  like  that  of  Freiligrath's 
*■  Emigrant-Leader' : — 
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THE  BANISHED  LTTHUANIANS. 

SoT^   Why,  0  my  father,  mnat  you  break 
From  the  green  ash  this  sturdy  stake  ? 
Father,   'Tis  to  prop  my  worn  limbs  on  our  long,  long  way, — 
We  must  leave  our  dear  land  at  the  break  of  day ! 

DaughUr.  And,  mother,  why  must  you  put  away 
My  cap,  and  frock,  and  boddice  gay  ? 
Mother.   My  daughter,  here  we  no  more  must  stay — 

We  must  leave  our  dear  home  in  the  morning  gray  ! 

S.*  In  yon  new  land  are  the  meadows  green  ? 

Are  the  trout  in  the  clear,  swift  rivers  seen  ? 
F,  My  boy,  you  must  rove  in  the  fields  no  more, 

Nor  throw  out  your  line  from  the  pebbled  shore. 

D.  In  yon  new  land  are  the  flax-delds  blue  f 
Will  the  roses  shine  in  the  morning  dew  ! 

M.  Such  joys,  0  my  daughter,  no  more  must  be  ouis ! 
We  must  say  farewell  to  the  fields]and  flowers  ! 

S.  Then,  father,  how  long  must  we  sadly  roam  t 
Ah,  when  shall  we  once  more  come  to  our  home  ? 

D,  And,  mother,  when  may  we  return  and  see 
Our  flax-field  and  garden,  so  dear  to  me  ? 

Fathtt    \    ^^^'^  backward  the  river  Niemen  flows, 
,    I    When  on  the  salt  sea  blooms  the  rose, 

*  '    Or — ^when  our  ruler  is  just  and  kind. 

As  a  superior  specimen  of  an  imaginative  ballad,  we  select  one 
by  Joseph  Matzebath,  a  poet  who  was  bom  in  1815 : — 

THE  KING  OF  THE  SEVEN   HILLS. 

In  ancient  times,  beside  the  Rhine,  a  king  sat  on  his  throne. 
And  all  his  people  called  him  *  good ' — no  other  name  is  known. 

Seven  hills  and  seven  old  castles  marked  the  land  beneath  his  sway ; 
His  children  all  were  beautiful  and  cheerful  as  the  day. 

Oft,  clad  in  simple  garments,  he  travelled  through  the  land, 
And  to  the  poorest  subject  there  he  gave  a  friendly  hand. 

Kow  when  this  good  old  king  believed  his  latest  hour  was  nigh, 
He  bade  his  servants  bear  him  to  a  neighbouring  mountain  high : 
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Below  he  saw  the  pleasant  fields  in  cloudless  sunlight  shine, 

While  through  the  valleys,  brightly  green,  flowed  peacefully  the  Rhine : 

And  pastures,  gaily  decked  with  flowers,  extended  far  away ; 
While  round  them  stood  the  mighty  hills  in  darkly-blue  array ; 

And  on  the  hills  along  the  Rhine  seven  noble  castles  frown, 
Stem  guardians !  on  their  charge  below  for  ever  looking  down. 

Long  gazed  the  king  upon  that  land  ;  his  eyes  with  tears  o'erflow — 
He  cries,  '  My  own  loved  country  !  I  must  bless  thee  ere  I  go  ! — 

'  O  fairest  of  all  rivers  !  my  own,  my  noble  Rhine  I 

How  beauteous  are  the  pastures  all  that  on  thy  margin  shine. 

'  To  leave  thee,  0  my  land  !  wakes  my  bosom*s  latest  sigh, 

Let  me  spend  my  breath  in  blessing  thee,  and  so,  contented,  die. 

'  Ky  good  and  loving  people  all !  my  land  !  farewell  for  ever  ! 
May  sorrow  and  oppression  come  within  your  borders  never  I 

'  May  people,  laud,  and  river,  all,  in  sure  protection  lie 
For  ever  'neath  the  guardianship  of  the  Almighty's  eye  ! ' 

Soon  as  the  blessing  was  pronounced,  the  good  old  king  was  dead, 
And  the  halo  of  the  setting  sun  shone  all  around  his  head. 

That  king  was  always  called  '  the  good ' — no  other  name  is  known  ; 
But  his  blessing  still  is  resting  on  the  land  he  called  his  own. 

The  tale  of  the  Duke  Eberhard  of  Wttrtemberg,  who  boasted 
that  he  could  safely  fall  asleep  in  his  own  forests  in  a  time  when 
other  nobles  lived  in  enmity  with  their  dependents,  has  been 
versified  by  several  authors.  The  version  from  which  the 
following  stanzas  are  translated  is  by  Zimmebmann  : — 

Well ;  you  shall  hear  a  simple  tale  : — 

One  night  I  lost  my  way 
Within  a  wood,  along  a  vale, 

And  down  to  sleep  I  lay. 

And  there  I  dreamed  that  I  was  dead. 

And  funeral  lamps  were  shining 
With  solemn  lustre  round  my  head. 

Within  a  vault  reclining. 

And  men  and  women  stood  beside 
My  cold,  sepulchral  bed  ; 
33 
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And,  shedding  many  tears,  they  cried, 
« Duke  Eberhard  is  dead ! ' 

A  tear  upon  my  face  fell  down, 

And,  waking  with  a  start, 
I  found  my  head  was  resting  on 

A  Wurtembergian  heart  1 

A  woodman,  *mid  the  forest  shade. 

Had  found  me  in  my  rest. 
Had  lifted  up  my  head,  and  laid 

It  softly  on  his  breast ! 

The  princes  sat,  and  wondering  heard 

Then  said,  as  closed  the  story, 
'  Long  live  the  good  Duke  Eberhard — 

His  people's  love's  his  glory  ! ' 

Many  of  the  short  poems  classed  among  romances  and  ballads 
are  remarkable  only  for  the  melody  with  which  they  relate  a 
tale  or  anecdote.  Such  is  the  character  of  the  following  lines  bv 
Leitner  : — 


On  the  strand  at  Southampton  King  Canute  sits  down, 
Clad  in  purple  array,  and  with  sceptre  and  crown — 
And  the  waves  are  loudly  roaring. 

At  the  nod  of  his  brow  his  vassals  all  bow, 
And  he  looks,  in  his  pride,  o'er  the  foaming  tide. 
Where  the  waves  are  loudly  roaring. 

Saith  he,  *  On  my  throne,  I  am  ruler  alone 
Over  all  the  dry  ground,  far,  far  all  around ' — 
(And  the  waves  are  loudly  roaring). 

'  And  now,  swelling  sea  !  I  will  rule  over  thee  ; 
I  will  master  thy  waves — they  shall  serve  me  as  slaves, 
Though  blustering  now  so  loudly.' 

But  a  wave,  with  a  roar,  flings  itself  on  the  shore, 
And  throws  the  salt  spray  o'er  the  monarch's  array. 
And  curls  round  his  footstool  proudly. 

Now  Canute  throws  down  his  sceptre  and  crown  ; 

For  the  voice  of  the  tide  has  astounded  his  pride, 

'Mid  the  billows  round  him  roaring ; 
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And  he  says :—'  What  is  man  !    Let  all  worship  be  paid 
To  the  God  who  the  sea  and  the  dry  land  made, 
And  who  ruleth  the  billows  roaring ! ' 

In  the  legend  by  St(5ber,  from  which  the  following  stanzas  are 
translated,  we  are  told  how  Cecilia,  the  patron-saint  of  music, 
travelled  alone,  and  as  a  pilgrim  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine. 
A  poor  musician  brings  his  dumb  boy  to  the  saint,  and  prays 
that  she  will  employ  her  intercession  in  his  behalf : — 

And,  as  he  gazed  upon  her  face, 

His  earnest  look  his  faith  confessed  ; 
Then  stoop'd  Cecilia,  full  of  grace, 

And  took  the  boy  upon  her  breast. 
And  thus  she  stood,  in  evening  light, 

With  golden  glory  on  her  head. 
And  heavenly  radiance,  calm  and  bright, 

Upon  her  glowing  face  was  shed. 

Then  tum'd  the  silent  boy  and  press'd 

Upon  her  rosy  lips  a  kiss — 
Cecilia  clasped  him  to  her  breast — 

The  father  stood  in  silent  bliss — 
And  at  that  kiss  the  spring  of  song 

Was  open'd  and  flow'd  forth  in  lays : 
Amid  the  wonder  of  the  throng. 

The  dumb  boy  sang  the  virgin's  praise  ! 

The  dumb  boy  praised  Cecilia's  might, 

With  angel-voice  so  sweet  and  clear  ; 
The  father  trembled  with  delight. 

The  multitude  bowed  down  in  fear. 
All  through  the  land  the  marvel  came, 

And  all  would  learn  the  dumb  boy's  lay  ; 
And  of  that  wondrous  kiss,  the  fame 

Is  told  among  us  to  this  day  ! 

Though  we  have  heard,  during  recent  years,  so  much  of  the 
decay  of  religion,  yet  both  Catholic  and  Lutheran  piety  are 
tolerably  well  represented  in  poetry.  The  religious  poems  of 
Gall  Morbl,  a  monk  (bom  in  1803),  deserve  praise  for  their 
union  of  imagination  with  devotion,  and  similar  commendation 
may  be  bestowed  on  the  hymns  and  pietistic  Ijrrics  written  by 
JoHANN  Philipp  Spitta,  authoi  of  Psalter  und  Harfe  (which  has 
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passed  throngli  many  editions),  and  on  the  deTotional  pc<^ 
written  by  Julius  Sturm,  Julius  Hammer,  Karl  Bkrkhae:' 
Garve,  Johann  Peter  Lange,  and  Victor  Friedbich  Tt> 
Strauss. 

We  have  still  to  notice  the  names  of  a  few  writer?  wt^ 
may  fairly  represent  poetry  as  cultivated  by  German  ladir^. 
Again,  it  is  in  the  lyrical  department  that  the  most  noticeaU/ 
success  has  been  gained.  For  proofs  of  this  we  refer  to  Ih 
geistliche  Jahr  (*The  Spiritual  Year*)  and  other  poems  >? 
Annette  von  Droste-Hulshofp.  The  Graftn  Ida  vo5 
Bt^RiNOSFELD,  the  Duchess  Amalie  of  Saxony  (the  author  -* 
several  respectable  dramas],  Katharina  Diez,  and  the  aceoit- 
plished  young  linguist  Elizabeth  Kulmann,  who  wrote  fln^Et 
verse  in  several  ancient  and  modem  languages,  and  died  at  at 
early  age  ; — these  names  may  serve  to  represent  many  G^mui^ 
ladies  who  have  written  both  poetry  and  verse.  Several  of  tie 
descriptive  poems  written  by  Louise  von  Ploennies  have  hxrs 
commended.  We  may  mention,  as  representative  of  domestk 
poetry,  two  ladies:  Betty  Paoli  and  Dilia  Helena.  The 
former,  whose  true  name  was  Elizabeth  Gluck  (bom  in  1814), 
blends  simplicity  of  diction  with  purity  of  sentiment.  Tli- 
Dilla  Helena  (whose  name  by  marriage  is  Branoo)  is  the 
extreme  opposite  of  an  emancipated  woman,  may  be  seen  in 
her  poem  entitled  *A  Maiden's  Wish  and  Confession*.  Tb 
speaker  is  not  inquiring  for  an  engagement  in  domestic  service, 
but  is  addressing  her  intended  husband,  when  she  says : — 

Oh,  let  me  be  thy  servant-maid  ! 

Low  German  for  Plattdeutsch)  has  lately  been  employed  )•} 
several  writers,  in  prose  and  verse— especially  by  Fritz  Reuteti 
(1810-79),  in  his  Olle  KameUen^  and  by  Klaus  Groth  (bom  n- 
1319)  in  his  Quickbom,  and  in  some  truly  lyrical  poems,  oftct; 
marked  by  simplicity  and  pathos.  Translations  of  two  of  h*^ 
songs  are  appended : — 

BESIDE  THE  WELL. 

I  wish  we  two  were  young  once  more, 

And  might  together  dwell 
Where  once,  at  eve,  in  days  of  yore. 

We  sat  beside  the  well, 
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And  prattled — jon  and  I,  my  John— 

Whilelthe  trees  were  all  asleep : 
'  The  moon  so  high,  there  sailing  on  1 

And  the  ^f  ell,  so  dark  and  deep  I ' 
So  prattled  you  and  I,  my  John. 

Can  yon  remember  t — Every  tree, 

How  still  in  moonlight's  gleam  ! 
There's  no  such  stillness  now  for  me, 

Unless  'tis  in  a  dream. 
Can  you|recall  to  mind  the  lay, 

That  lonely  shepherd's  strain  t 
I've  heard  none  like  it,  since  the  day 

We|heard  it,  on  the  plain, 
We  heard  it — you  and  I,  my  John. 

Oft,  when^at  eventide  'tis  still, 

On  dear  old  times  I  dwell, 
Andlthen  goes  through  my  heart  that  thrill, 

Once  felt  beside  the  well ; 
And  then  I'm  not  alone,  my  John, 

I  tumjto  find  you  nigh — 
Twas  all  a  dream,  and  now  'tis  gone, 

I'm^eft  alone,  to  sigh, 
To'sigh,  and  to  think  of  you,  my  John. 


EVENTIDB. 

Now  all  the  world's  at  rest ; 

Above — below — 
All  round— no  sound  is  heard 

Of  joy,  or^woe. 

In  whispers  low,  the  leaves — 

All  half-asleep— 
Say  'lullaby'— *good-night,' 

To  kine  and  sheep. 

The  timid  hare,  asleep, 

Forgets  her  foes ; 
For  all  that  live  and  breathe 

There'sjnow  repose. 

From  lowly  cots — unseen — 
We  faintly  hear 
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Soft  murmars  flow,  to  tell 
Of  dwellers  near. 

Now  peace  comes  down  from  heaven — 

Farewell,  my  care  1 
'Tis  now  the  time  to  pray — 

Lord,  hear  my  prayer. 

Our  intention,  in  this  chapter,  has  been  to  name  a  few  mriter^. 
as  fair  representatives  of  a  numerous  class  of  German  minor  poe'.?. 
Their  influence,  in  the  diffusion  of  kindly  and  pious  aentimentf. 
has  been  not  inconsiderable.  To  some  extent,  their  genial  a3>i 
reverent  poetry  has  served  to  counteract  the  spread  of  proud  jzrd 
destructive  philosophy.  Among  the  minor  poets  there  are  m^y 
who  represent  domestic  religion ;  and  in  a  way  that  wins  tht 
hearts  of  the  '*  common  people  ". 
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CHAPTER  XXXIL 

RECENT  PROSE-FICTION  :—VILLAOB  STORIES— REALISTIC  ROMANCE-STALES  OF 
TRAVEL  AND  ADVENTURE— INANE  FICTION— ROMANCES  WITH  SOCIAL  TEN- 
DENaES— HISTORICAL  ROMANCES— NOVELS  AND  SHORT  STORIES— DOMESTIC 
STORIES— THE  TEN  TEARS,  1880-70. 

A  CONTEMPORABT  JOURNALIST  and  writer  of  literary  history — 
Julian  Schmidt — thus  describes,  with  some  liveliness,  changes 
that,  during  recent  years,  have  taken  place  in  the  social  life,  and 
have  been,  more  or  less  fully,  reflected  in  the  literature  of  the 
German  people  :— 

'It  would  be  an  immense  mistake/  he  says,  'were  anyone  to  imagine 
that  a  trace  remains  of  the  elements  that  went  to  form  the  picture 
Hadame  de  Stael  gave  to  the  world  of  us.  The  idealism,  the  dreami- 
nessy  the  moonshine,  have  had  their  day.  We  have  become  strict 
Realists.  The  questions  that  occupy  us  in  the  morning,  which 
perplex  us  at  nightfall,  are  business  questions.  All  in  art  and 
literature  that  savoured  of  idealism,  dreaminess,  and  moonshine,  is 
gone.  We  have  become  accustomed  to  deal  better  than  we  used  to  do 
with  realities,  and  to  describe  things  as  they  are.  I  had  a  conversation 
the  other  day  with  one  of  our  best  painters,  in  which  he  told  me,  in 
the  most  animated  manner,  that  he  had  found  a  splendid  subject  for 
a  picture,  that  he  had  now  spent  twelve  months  in  preparatory  studies, 
and  that  he  should  give  the  next  few  years  of  his  life  exclusively  to 
the  work.  Although  myself  a  tolerably  thorough-going  realist,  I  at 
once  supposed  that  he  had  chosen  some  famous  event  in  the  world's 
history.  What  was  my  astonishment  when  he  told  me,  that  the 
subject  is  an  iron  foundry.* 

There  is,  of  course,  some  humorous  hyperbole  in  this  statement, 
but  it  describes,  on  the  whole  fairly,  the  change  that  has  taken 
place  since  1830.  The  days  when  *  Werther '  was  read  by  all  the 
world  seem  now  to  belong  to  a  remote  anti(][uity.    Realism  must, 
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indeed,  liave  made  great  progress  ;  for  its  traits  are  found  eTen  is 
novels  and  romances.  A  few  steps  in  the  transition  from  ideal  to 
real  may  be  noticed. 

Gk)etlie's  'Werther'  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  sentamenta!  | 
and  psychological  romances,  as  his  '  Ootz '  was  the  ancestor  of  & 
family — more  numerous  than  respectable — of  so-called  historical 
romances.  Then  WUhelm  Meistery  though  it  did  not  originate, 
encouraged  the  growth  of  a  prolific  series  of  educational,  didactic 
moral,  aesthetic  and  quasi-religious  fictions,  which  may  be  safelv 
described  as  mostly  tedious  productions,  though  they  are,  perhaps 
preferable  to  the  'matrimonial  novels'  and  stories  of  divorce  that 
have  followed,  more  or  less  remotely,  the  example  given  in  Dif 
JVahM>erwandt8chaJtm,  After  a  series  of  dreary  productions  that 
were  too  kindly  tolerated  for  a  few  years  following  the  War  of 
Liberation,  some  welcome  innovations  appeared  in  stories  of 
domestic  life,  written  by  ladies ;  and'  several  imitators  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  made  the  historical  romance  rather  more  respect- 
able than  it  had  been  in  the  days  of  those  renowned  robbeis, 
<  Rinaldo  Binaldini '  and  '  Aballino '. 

But  the  greatest  improvement  in  recent  prose-fiction  is  foimd 
in  a  series  of  stories  of  the  peasantry.  These  soon  followed  the 
appearance  of  the  pleasant  Westphalian  idyll  which  forms  the 
bright  side  of  Immermann's  strange  romance,  'Mtinchhanaen*. 
About  two  years  before  that  story  was  published,  Axbert 
BiTZius  (bom  in  1797),  a  pastor  in  the  Berne  Canton,  had 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  writer  of  fiction  for  the  people.  He  has 
been  called  the  '  father  of  the  modem  epic  of  peasant-life,'  but 
this  title  might,  we  think,  be  more  fkirly  given  to  Jung-Stilldto. 
As  the  author  of  Der  Bauemspxegel^  and  other  tales,  Bitzius 
assumed,  in  1836,  the  pseudonym,  Jeremias  Qotthelf,  which 
he  soon  made  more  widely  known  than  his  own  true  name. 
This  success  was  by  no  means  due  to  the  merits  of  his  style,  but 
to  the  truthfulness  and  the  (sometimes  coarse)  honesty  of  his 
descriptions  of  real  life  '  in  huts  where  poor  men  lie '.  Leiden 
und  Freuden  eines  Schulmeisters  (*  The  Joys  and  the  Sorrows  of  a 
Schoolmaster'),  Uli  der  Knecht^  and  Uli  der  Pciehter,  may  be 
named  as  fair  examples  of  Gotthelfs  stories.  He  died  in  1864. 
In  his  Armenrwth  he  follows  Pestalozzi's  educational  ideas,  and 
in  the  Sylvestertraum  he  reminds  us  of  one  of  the  •  dreams '  by 
Jean  Paul 
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In  the  style,  as  in  the  construction,  of  his  stories,  fiitzins  was 
far  inferior  to  his  successor — Berthold  Auerbach,  by  birth  an 
Israelite  (bom  in  1815X  He  is  the  most  successful  of  all  the 
writers  of  stories  describing  the  life  of  the  German  peasantry. 
His  early  works,  '  Spinoza '  and  '  Poet  and  Merchant,'  had 
attracted  some  notice  before  1843,  when  his  graphic  'Village 
Tales  from  the  Black  Forest'  appeared.  These  soon  gained  for 
him  fame  at  home  and  abroad,  and  were  followed  by  other  short 
tales  and  by  more  ambitious  romances — such  as  Avf  der  Hoke  and 
Das  LandhauB  am  Bhein,  In  the  latter  the  author  unites  a 
didactic  aim  with  a  sensational  interest.  Auerbach's  views  of 
religion  and  politics  are  those  of  a  liberal  Israelite  and  a  free 
thinker.  His  lively  style  is  not  the  least  of  his  merits.  The 
realistic  traits  of  his  stories  have  been  greatly  admired  ;  but  he 
by  no  means  give  us  the  bare  prose  of  peasant-life  as  it  is  found 
in  some  of  Qotthelf  s  stories. 

The  followers  and  imitators  of  Bitzius  and  Auerbach  are  too 
numerous  to  be  noticed  ;  but  several  authors  whose  stories  of  life 
in  rural  districts  are  better  than  imitations  should  be,  at  least, 
mentioned  here.  It  might  hardly  be  expected  that  the  author  of 
that  old-world  robber-romance,  Abctllino,  would  appear  among 
modem  writers  of  moral  and  strictly  utilitarian  tales  for  the 
benefit  of  the  peasantry ;  but  Heihrich  Zschokke  lived  long, 
and  wrote,  besides  the  well-known  *  Hours  of  Devotion,'  many 
stories,  of  which  *  The  Goldmaker*s  Village '  may  be  named  as  a 
specimen.  There  is  humour  in  this  writer's  account  of  a  man 
elected  as  a  parish-schoolmaster,  solely  on  the  groimd  that  he  was 
lame  and  not  fitted  for  a  more  respectable  position  in  society  I 
Robert  Giseke  (bom  in  1827),  author  of  <  Modem  Titans,'  and 
other  romances,  and  of  several  dramas,  should  be  named  here  as 
the  writer  of  *  Pfarr-R<5schen,  an  Idyll  of  our  Times'.  Gottfried 
Keller  (bom  in  1815),  author  of  a  series  of  village  stories, 
entitled  Die  Leutevon  Seldwyla;  Joseph  Bank  (bom  in  1815), 
author  of  '  Tales  from  the  Bohemian  Forest ' ;  Melchior  Metr 
(bom  in  1810),  author  of  some  pleasing  '  Stories  from  the  Ries 
District  *  (a  high  plain  in  S.  W.  Deutschland) ;  August  Wilden- 
HAHN,  Wilhelm  Oertel  (who  assumed  the  name  Von  Horn), 
and,  lastly,  August  Silberstein  (bom  in  1827) ; — all  these 
deserve  to  be  named  among  the  authors  of  interesting  stories  of 
rural  life.  The  last-named  is  a  genial  and  truthful  writer ;  but 
he   mixes   an    Austrian   dialect   with  his  Hochdeutsch.      His 
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BorfsckwaUben  and  Dit  Hduslerinn  are  fair  specimens  of  ius 
stories. 

With  regard  to  originality,  or  innovation,  we  may  place  next  to 
the  improved  Village  Stories  of  recent  years  a  series  of  romance 
and  novels  which  profess  to  introduce  their  readers  to  scenes  in 
real  life  as  it  exists  among  the  middle  classes.  Here  we  have 
another  development  of  the  realism  which  is  increasing,  not  only 
in  fiction,  but  even  in  literary  history  and  philosophy.  Instead 
of  studying  systems,  readers  now  ask  for  anecdotes  respecting  the 
domestic  affairs  of  philosophers.  A  general  notion  prevails  that 
too  many  young  men  have  been  made  degenerate  by  reading 
refined  and  ideal  poetry,  and  that  they  must  take,  as  tonica, 
courses  of  lectures  on  Adam  Smith's  economy,  or  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  morals  and  the  literature  of  English  Joint- 
Stock  Companies.  Extremes  meet  The  Germans  are  becoming 
very  practical.  They  turn  away  from  the  Romantic  School,  and 
accept  theories  in  favour  of  a  reformed  dietary  and  of  a  strenuous 
course  of  *  physical  hardening '  and  *  Tumverein '  j>i*actice,  as 
tending  to  initiate  a  new  school  of  sanitary  poetry,  which  will 
be  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  *  muscular  *  philosophy.  All  thia  in 
the  land  of  Kant  and  Hegel ! 

The  intellectual  pride  that  invented  the  name  *  Philistine,'  as  a 
stigma  for  quiet,  virtuous,  and  plodding  tradesmen,  is  condemned 
as  heretical.  Poetry  itself,  we  are  told,  should  be  made  the 
handmaid  of  commerce  and  should  be  confined  within  Philistia. 
GusTAV  Freytag,  a  Silesian  (bom  in  1816),  has  endeavoureil, 
with  success,  to  realise  this  grand  notion.  He  studied  in  Breslau 
and  Berlin,  and  was,  for  some  time,  employed  as  a  journalist 
The  literary  reputation,  first  gained  by  several  dramas — Die 
VaUiitiney  Die  Joumaliaten^  and  Die  Fahier — was  greatly  in- 
creased by  his  commerciad  romance,  SoU  und  Haben  (1855X  which 
soon  passed  through  seven  or  eight  editions,  and  was  translated 
into  French  and  English.  It  has  been  described  as  the  romance 
of  'Philistine  life,'  including  under  that  title  all  the  ordinary 
cares  and  interests  of  the  commercial  class.  One  of  the  chief 
characters  in  the  story  is  T.  0.  Schroter,  the  principal  of  a 
mercantile  firm,  a  man  possessing  good  talents  for  business,  who 
treats  judiciously  and  kindly  the  subordinate  Philistines  employed 
in  his  house.  One  of  his  clerks.  Fink,  is  the  true  hero  of  the 
story,  though  another,  Wohlfahrt,  might,  here  and  there,  appear 
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as  the  hero.  The  quiet,  yet  interesting,  progress  of  the  story' 
and  the  excellent  writing  found  in  many  passages  have  been 
generally  commended ;  but  the  author's  attempt  to  initiate  '  a 
poetry  of  trade '  has  been  ridiculed  by  Prutz  and  other  poetical 
critics  retaining  old-world  prejudices  against  '  Philistine  people,' 
and  the  great  world  of  commerce. 

The  tone  of  the  story  itself  is  more  conciliatory,  as  well  as  more 
sober,  than  the  language  used  by  adverse  critics.  The  gentlemen 
employed  in  the  house  of  T.  0.  Schroter  are  made  to  appear 
highly  respectable — excepting  Herr  Fink, — but  it  seems  unfair 
that  almost  all  the  tricks  in  trade  and  other  sins  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  story  should  be  ascribed  to  two  unfortunate  Israelites. 
For  many  readers  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  book  is  its  com- 
parative want  of  the  interest  called  'strongly  sensational'.  A 
later  story  by  Freytag  is  entitled  *  The  Lost  Manuscript  *  (1864), 
and  introduces  us  to  a  professor  of  philology  who,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels  in  quest  of  an  ancient  copy  of  Tacitus,  finds  an 
excellent  wife,  of  whom,  however,  he  does  not  take  sufficient 
care.  Several  literary  characters  who  take  parts  in  the  story 
are  described  as  at  heart  '  Philistines,'  and  almost  as  mercenary 
and  materialistic  as  T.  0.  Schroter  and  his  clerks  in  Soil  und 
Sahen, 

Turning  away  from  this  new  imaginative  literature  of  com- 
merce, we  find  realism  in  another  form  in  many  tales  of  travels 
and  of  marvellous  adventures  that  have  gained  popularity  during 
recent  years.  Fbiedrich  Wilhelm  Hacrlander  ^bom  in  1816), 
who  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Prussian  Artillery,  and 
Friedbich  Gerstacker  (also  bom  in  1816),  may  be  classed  to- 
gether as  writers  of  realistic  romances.  The  latter  emigrated  to 
America  in  1837  and  there — after  working  as  a  sailor,  a  farm- 
labourer,  a  wood-cutter,  a  goldsmith,  and  a  manufacturer  of  pill- 
boxes— travelled  far  and  collected  materials  for  such  stories  as 
'  The  Regulators  of  Arkansas '  and  '  Lights  and  Shades  of  Trans- 
atlantic Life  \  The  shadows  are,  indeed,  dark  enough  as  given 
by  Gerstacker.  Hacklander,  by  an  error  too  common  in  recent, 
hasty  criticism,  has  been  called  '  the  German  Dickens '.  Putting 
aside  that  injudicious  comparison,  it  may  be  said  that  Hack- 
ISnder,  like  Gerstacker,  derives  his  best  scenes  and  characteristics 
from  recollections  of  realities.  In  the  former's  sketches  from 
*  Military  Life  in  Time  of  Peace,'  as  in  the  latter's  'Eegulators 
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of  Arkansas'  and  *  River-Pirates  of  the  Mississippi,'  we  have  liT«lT 
narratiyes  and  descriptions  given  without  any  regard  for  'tendencr 
and  with  a  happy  carelessness  ahout  psychological  motives.  TIkr 
is,  however,  a  tendency,  strong  enough,  in  Qerstacker's  story  nf 
'  Tahiti ' ;  for  its  object  is  to  show  that  Christian  missions^  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  have  served  only  to  destroy  the  hapja- 
ness  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  natives  of  several  pleasant  island^  k 
Polynesia. 

Another  writer  of  ethnographic  romances  founded  on  adven- 
tures in  the  New  World,  was,  during  his  literary  career,  knoini 
only  by  his  assumed  name,  Charles  Sealsfield.  His  true  name 
(which  was  first  made  known  after  his  decease  in  1864)  was  ELull 
PosTEL.  He  was  bom  in  1793,  and  was  educated  in  a  convent  at 
Prague,  from  which  he  ran  away  in  1822.  He  subsequently 
travelled  far  and  wide  in  the  w^est  of  America,  and  there  collected 
the  materials  for  which  he  found  uses  in  his  romances.  His 
writings  often  express  strong  political  tendencies,  and — ^like  F 
Cooper,  the  American  author — ^he  likes  to  tell  a  sensational  story 
of  the  defence  of  a  lonely  block-house  against  a  tribe  of  Red 
Indians,  or  of  the  long  and  circular  ride  of  a  traveller  lost  on  a 
boundless  prairie.  At  last  he  sees,  with  a  rapture  of  thankful- 
ness, the  prints  left,  as  he  supposes,  by  a  preceding  traveller,  who 
has  found  his  way  out  of  the  solitude.  The  lost  man  follows  in 
the  track  marked  out  for  his  guidance,  repeats  his  own  cir- 
cular ride,  and  comes  back  to  the  lonesome  place  from  which  he 
started  !  There  are  many  stories  told  by  Sealsfield  that  are  &r 
more  sensational  than  this.  His  *  Legitimists  and  Republicans,' 
the  *  Transatlantic  Sketches,*  the  story  of  *  Ralph  Doughby's 
Wedding-Journey'  and  'Nathan'  are  fair  specimens  of  this 
author's  fictions. 

Among  other  writers  of  ethnographic  romances,  Sigmttnd 
Wallace,  author  of  '  Lights  and  Shades  from  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe,*  Balduin  Mollhausen,  author  of  *The  Half- Indian,'  and 
Heinrich  Smidt  (1798-1867),  who  wrote,  besides  romances^ 
many  stories  of  marine  adventures,  may  be  named.  Thbodor 
MOGOE,  a  very  prolific  author,  who  in  his  fictions  made  the  utmost 
possible  use  of  his  own  travels  in  Norway,  and  Edmund  Hoefer, 
the  author  of  many  short  and  popular  stories — Aui  dem,  Volke^  Atu 
alter  und  nsuer  Zeit,  and  Auf  deutscher  Erde — ^may  be  named  to- 
gether, on  account  of  the  realistic  traits  that  distinguish  their 
works  of  fiction. 
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The  prominence  here  given  to  tales  of  the  peasantry  and  to  stories 
of  travel  and  adventure  may  be  justified  by  their  general  merits, 
as  substitutes  for  unwholesome  or  inane  stories  of  intrigue,  in 
which  are  found  the  faults  without  the  attractions  of  many 
recent  French  novels.    It  is  in  this  class  of  fictions— descendants 
from  the  Salonliteratur  of  former  years — that  some  of  the  weakest 
and  worst  contributions  to  recent  German  literature  are  found. 
It  is  here  that  writers  falsely  describe  the  facts  of  life  and  society, 
and  imagine  that  untruth  is  a  substitute  for  poetry.     History  in 
its  broad  outlines  leaves  unnoticed  the  finer  lights  and  shades  of 
private  characters,  and  scenes  in  domestic  life.     To  supply  these 
traits  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  fiction,  which,  while  free  with 
regard  to  names,  dates,  and  the  order  of  events,  should  still  be 
essentially  true.    If  judged  by  this  rule,  many  so-called  fashion- 
able historical  romances  ipust  be  condemned.     Of  old  '  popular 
legends,*  though  their  adventures  are  fanciful,  we  would  speak 
with  respect,  for  under  all  their  wild  imagery,  they  often  convey 
a  deep  and  true  meaning.    Our  censure  applies  to  fictions,  neither 
real  nor  ideal,  which  describe  neither  this  present  world  nor  any 
better  state  of  society.      Such  tales,  having  no  basis  either  in 
poetic  imagination  or  in  observation  of  life,  attempt  to  supply  the 
defect  by  introducing  a  worn-out  series  of  fictitious  characters. 
Here  we  find  the  wicked  steward,  and  the  hero,  who,  without  a 
purpose,  and  impelled  hither  and  thither  by  others,  obtains  at 
last  perfect  happiness  in  the  shape  of  a  princely  estate.    Here  also 
is  the  rival,  full  of  wickedness,  but  employing  sagacity  and  perse- 
vering energy  which  are  doomed  to  be  made  fruitless  by  a  stroke 
of  the  novel-writer's  pen.     Here  also  is  the  innocent,  but  myste- 
rious heroine,  radiant  with  a  supernatural  beauty  ;  and  here  we 
meet  (too  often)  the  wandering  gentleman,  without  funds,  who 
travels  everywhere  without  meaning  or  purpose,  and    thinks 
nothing  of  leaving  London,  and  journeying  over  the  Continent  in 
order  to  have  the  pleasure  of  abruptly  meeting  the  heroine  at 
Vienna.     These  are  some  of  the  beauties  of  third-class  fictions. 
To  supply  the  defects  of  their  native  library  of  fiction,  Qerman 
readers  have  largely  imported  foreign  novels.    Many  articles  from 
the  grand  Parisian  manufactory    of   fictions,    by    'Alexandre 
Dumas  (the  elder)  and  Co.,'  have  been  imported.    English  novels 
describing  the  exploits  of  highwaymen  and  housebreakers  are 
read  with  pleasure.    Among  better  novels  translated  and  read  in 
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Germany,  the  works  of  Scott,  Bulwer,  Miss  Edgeworth,  Waabing^ 
ton  Irving,  Cooper,  and  Douglas  Jerrold  may  be  named.  The 
writings  of  Charles  Dickens  have  gained  in  Qennany  a  vide 
popularity  ;  and  allusions  to  scenes  in  '  Pickwick '  aad  '  Nicboli? 
Nickleby '  have  been  employed  to  illustrate  points  in  philosophical 
writings.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  Oliver  Goldsmith's  *  Vicar  of 
Wakefield '  appreciated  by  German  readers  as  '  a  model  of  fiction, 
full  of  mild  humour,  true  humanity,  and  practical  wisdom,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  thoroughly  poetical '. 

There  is  no  ground — however  sacred — which  modem  writers  of 
novels  and  romances  have  not  invaded,  and  it  would  be  Tain  to 
attempt  an  enumeration  of  the  topics  and  interests  with  which 
they  have  interfered.    Excepting  mathematics  and  the  physical 
sciences — ^it  may  be  said  that  fiction  has  invaded  all  departmente 
of  study.    The  history  of  Germany,  in  all  the  centuries  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  present,  and  the  histories   of  England, 
France,  and  Italy  ;  the  biographies  of  painters,  poets,  musicians, 
actors,  actresses,  opera-singers,  philosophers,  and  even  *dry-as- 
dust'  philologers,  have  all  been  treated  more   or  less  boldly 
in  romances.    Worst  of  all  are  the  controversial  romances,  too 
often  inspired  by  no  better  muse  than  odium  theologicumy  and 
attacking  Jesuits,  orthodox  Lutherans,  Pietists,  Pantheists,  and 
free  theologians.     One  author  writes  a  satirical  novel  entitle^l 
*  The  Orthodox ' ;  another  replies  with  *  The  Conversion  of  an 
Infidel,'  and  so  the  game  goes  on.    A  better  class  of  fictions  (but 
one  containing  many  tedious  books)  is  represented  by  a  series  of 
novels  or  romances  describing  culture  and  social  progress.    Stories 
written  in  favour  of  *  the  emancipation  of  women '  come  next ; 
then  the  *  Mysteries  of  Berlin '  or  *  of  Vienna,'  in  the  manner  of 
Eugene  Sue.     We  would  speak  with  more  respect  of  romances 
intended  to  serve  an  educational   purpose.     One  of  the  yeteian 
GuTZKoVs  latest  fictions — *The  Sons  of  Pestalozzi' — ^may   be 
called  a  sensational-educational  story,  for  it  describes  the  training 
of  a  second  Kaspar  Hauser. 

One  of  the  most  versatile  of  recent  authors,  Robert  Eduard 
pRUTZ  (1816-72),  may  be  named  here  as  the  writer  of  a  social 
romance.  Das  EngelcheUy  intended  to  expose  abuses  attending  the 
employment  of  people  in  factories.  His  other  fictions  in  prose — 
Felit,  Der  Musikanienthumiy  and  Obemdoff — have  also  social  or 
political  tendencies.     Prutz  might  have  been  named  among  the 
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political  poets  and  rhymesters  of  1840-48,  but  his  talent  was 
rather  critical  than  poetical,  and  his  best  works — recommended  by 
a  lively  style — belong  to  literary  history  and  criticism.  In  the 
last-named  department  he  is  by  no  means  dispassionate  and 
impartial.  His  '  German  Literature  in  1848-58 '  might  be  espe- 
cially noticed  to  refute  the  old  notion  of  describing  educated 
Germans  as  a  dreamy  and  phlegmatic  race.  It  would  be  more 
correct  to  ascribe  to  them  the  perfervidum  ingenium  Scotorum, 

'The  Egotists/  as  one  of  the  more  realistic  of  Qustav  voh 
See's  romances,  may  be  named  here.  Among  the  youngest  of 
writers  of  romances  'with  social  tendencies,'  Friedrich  Spiel- 
HAGEN,  bom  in  1829,  may  be  named  as  the  writer  of  *  Problematic 
Natures'  and  'Through  the  Night  to  the  Light' — two  of  the 
more  successful  works  of  their  class.  In  the  former  he  describes 
the  characters  of  men  who  can  find  in  the  world  no  place  and  no 
work  that  is  good  enough  for  them.  These  are  the  grand,  solitary 
souls  of  the  school  of  poetry  introduced  by  Lord  Byron.  Ein 
verlormes  Gescklecht,  by  Max  Ring,  and  Der  Kampf  urns  Daaem, 
by  Robert  Btr,  may  be  also  mentioned  as  romances  having  a 
purport  more  or  less  practical. 

Having  thus  given  priority  to  stories  having  some  special 
interest  or  novelty  belonging  to  our  times,  we  may  more  briefly 
notice  a  few  specimens  of  historical  romances.  The  author  who 
first  demands  our  attention  in  this  department  is  Heinrich 
Joseph  Kceniq,  a  veteran  in  fictitious  literature,  who  died  in 
1869  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  Like  Tieck, 
Koenig  introduces  in  one  of  his  romances  our  poet  Shakspeare. 
Other  stories,  including  Aiich  eine  Jugendy  which  is  auto- 
biographical, Die  hohe  Braut  (a  tale  of  the  French  Revolution), 
and  *  The  Waldenses,'  are  partly  founded  on  the  recollections  of 
the  writer*s  long  life,  and  are  made  vehicles  for  the  expression  of 
his  own  liberal  opinions  on  religion  and  politics.  We  may  name 
next  to  Koenig,  and  as  writers  of  historical  romances,  Rehfues, 
the  author  of  Scipio  Cxcaloy  Rellstab,  who  wrote  a  romance 
entitled  '  1812,'  and  Spindler,  whose  stories  once  enjoyed  a  wide 
popularity. 

Another  persevering  veteran  in  writing  historical  romances  and 
other  fictions  was  G.  W.  Haring,  bom  in  1798,  who,  as  an 
author,  assumed  the  name  Wilibald  Alexis,  and  produced  (in 
1822)  Waladmor^  an  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  manner.    It 
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was  well  received,  and  was  soon  followed  by  other  lomancesL  In 
1652,  the  author  published  a  story  with  the  odd  title,  '  To  be 
quiet  is  the  first  Duty  of  a  Citizen'.  Harinq  was  one  of  the 
editors  of  Das  neue  Pitaval^  a  voluminous  and  well-known  coUee- 
tion  of  criminal  histories  and  remarkable  trials. 

Levin  Schugkino,  a  Westphalian,  who  has  been  successful  as 
a  writer  of  historical  romances,  excels  in  the  narration  of  details, 
and  gives  a  local  colouring  and  interest  to  his  stories.  Schloss 
Domegge  is  one  of  his  best  productions.  His  wife,  well  known 
by  her  maiden  name,  LuisE  von  Oall,  wrote  Gtgen  den  Strom^ 
and  Fratieniiovellen — the  latter  including  several  pleasing  stories 
of  domestic  interest. 

To  return  to  historical  romances — ^two  or  three  recent  authors 
have  treated  medisBval  history  in  a  style  more  realistic  than  that 
of  the  Romantic  School.      Among  the  few  writers  who  have 
studied  facts  before  writing  fictions,  Franz  Trautuann  (bom  in 
1810)  should  be  named.     In  his  story  of  EppeUin  van  Geilingen^ 
an  aristocratic  *  Rob  Roy  *  who  *  lived  by  the  saddle  ' — in  other 
words,  by  plunder  and  murder — there  are  passages  of  quaint 
humour  that  might  hardly  be  expected  in  a  romance  well  founded 
on  grim  realities.     Similar  realistic  traits  sire  found  in  the  same 
writer^s  *  Adventures  of  Duke  Christopher  of  Bavaria,'  especially 
in  its  best  episode,  *  The  Story  of  the  Clerk  at  the  Seldenthal 
Convent '. 

Proofs  of  careful  studies  of  old  times  are  also  found  in  a  singular 
story,  entitled  *  Maria  Schweidler,  or  the  Amber  Witch,'  which 
was  written  by  Wilhelm  Meinhold.  Having  carefully  studied 
the  processes  of  trials  for  supposed  witchcraft,  which  were  the 
disgrace  of  German  civilisation  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Meinhold  wrote  his  story,  and  published  it  as  a  true  narrative, 
founded  on  a  document  preserved  in  an  old  church.  And  such 
was  the  accuracy  of  its  descriptions  of  costume,  manners,  and 
language,  that  it  was  received  by  many  as  authentic  history. 
Though  the  true  origin  of  the  tale  is  now  discovered,  it  may  still 
be  read  with  interest,  as  it  gives  a  faithful  account  of  a  supersti- 
tion to  which  many  hundred  of  lives  were  sacrificed.  Meinhold 
wrote  another  tale  of  the  same  character,  entitled  '  Sidonia  von 
Bork,  the  Convent  Witch ' ;  but  it  is  an  inferior  production.  It 
is  said  that  the  author's  aim  in  writing  these  'cunningly  devised 
fables '  was  to  test  the  sagacity  of  negative  Biblical  critics,  who 
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had  rejected  many  narratives  formerly  accepted  as  authentic 
history.  Passing  over  several  inferior  works  of  fiction  founded 
on  mediaeval  history  and  tradition,  we  must^  at  leasts  name 
Ekkehard,  a  tale  of  the  tenth  century,  by  Joseph  Victor 
ScHBFF£ii,  well  known  as  the  writer  of  a  series  of  humorous 
poems,  entitled  '  Gaudeamus,'  and  of  a*  vigorous  epic,  ^  The 
Trumpeter  of  Sakkingen'. 

While  so  many  writers  have  chosen  in  proee-fiction  the  diffuse 
form  of  the  romance,  embracing  often  the  whole  story  of  a  life- 
time, others  have  frequently  confined  themselves  within  the 
proper  limits  of  the  old  Italian  novel  Among  these  latter 
writers,  Alexander  Freiherr  von  Unoern-Stbrnbero  (1806- 
68)  has  been  especially  commended  for  the  versatility  displayed 
in  his  novels  and  short  stories,  which  include  ^Eduard,'  ^Lessing,' 
and  'Jena  and  Leipzig'.  Adverse  critics  accuse  Sternberg  of 
pliability  in  following  ike  changeful  literary  fashions  of  his  time, 
and  others  censure  severely,  but  not  without  reason,  the  tendency 
of  several  of  his  more  frivolous  fictions.  '  Diana  *  has  been  com- 
mended as  the  author^s  most  interesting  story.  The  best  apology 
made  for  Sternberg's  frivolous  stories  (which  may  be  left  un- 
named) consists  in  the  fact  that  they  were  severely  condemned 
by  the  writer's  better  judgement. 

Paul  Hetsb,  already  named  as  a  writer  of  epic  poetry,  has 
gained  high  commendation  by  the  neat  construction  and  the 
elegant  style  of  his  novels.  He  is  one  of  the  few  modem  Qerman 
writers  who  artistically  (leep  the  novel  within  its  own  proper 
limits,  as  distinct  from  the  wider  boundary-line  of  the  romance. 
L*  Arrabiata  may  be  named  as  one  of  his  best  works  in  prose- 
fiction.  Am  TiberufeTy  Das  MUdchen  von  Treppi,  and  Andrae 
Ddfm,  are  praised  for  their  ingenious  construction  and  graphic 
power.  In  other  stories,  as  in  Die  BlindeUy  the  writer's  selection 
of  subjects  is  less  commendable  than  his  graceful  and  lively  style 
of  narration. 

Several  writers  of  fiction,  whose  merits  may  be  equal  to  those 
of  some  of  the  authors  who  have  already  been  named  must,  for 
want  of  space,  be  left  unnoticed.  One  eccentric  writer,  lately 
deceased,  Bogumil  Goltz,  the  author  of  numerous  short  stories, 
sketches  of  character,  lectures  and  essays,  should  be  named  as  a 
genial  and  original  observer  of  human  life.  His  writings  are 
often  defective  with  regard  to  form  and  good  taste,  but  combine 
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tbe  TeallBm  of  tbe  present  time  with  an  imaginative  dreune? 
and  poetry  that  often  remind  us  of  Jean  PauL  The  greatest  hk- 
cesses  of  Ooltz  are  seen  in  some  of  his  sketches  of  women.  Be 
loves  to  satirise  them,  but  has  no  bad  meaning. 

We  have  next  to  name  several  ladies  who  have  gained  lepnts- 
tion  as  writers  of  novels  and  romances  that  have  enjoyed  a. 
considerable  popularity.  Auguste  von  Paalzow  (1788-1847),  i 
lady  who  was  one  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  friends,  wrole 
*  Godwie  Castle,'  and  several  other  historical  romances,  of  which 
two  of  the  best  are  *  St.  Roche '  and  '  Thomas  Thymau '.  Thdi 
tone  is  generally  aristocratic,  but  mostly  in  the  sdsthetic  sense  d 
the  word.  The  authoress  had  delight  in  describing  the  life  of  the 
nobility,  because  she  loved  refinement  of  manners. 

Ida  Qrafin  von  Hahn-Hahn  (bom  in  1805)  was  the  daughter 
of  an  eccentric  nobleman  holding  estates  in  Mecklenburg-Schweria 
Her  earlier  writings — Faustine,  Sigiamund  Forstery  and  Cecil— 
described  a  life  of  ambition  and  unrest  in  aristocratic  society ; 
but  after  1852,  when  the  Countess  retired  to  a  convent,  she 
repented  of  all  her  literary  errors  and  sins,  and  wrote  *  From 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem,'  and  '  Out  of  Jerusalem,'  in  which  she 
endeavoured  to  describe  the  motives  that  had  led  to  her  change  of 
confession.  The  novels  written  by  Fanny  Lewald,  by  birdi  an 
Israelite,  include  *  Clementine,'  *  A  Life-Question,'  and  *  Prince 
Louis  Ferdinand  '—all  noticeable  for  innovations  as  regards  their 
social  tendency.  Ida  von  Duringsfeld,  already  named  as  a 
writer  of  verse,  is  also  known  as  the  author  of  Schloss  Goczyn  and 
other  romances,  including  ^Margaret  of  Valois  and  her  Time,' 
but  these  fictions  have  been  less  successful  than  the  author's 
lyrical  poems. 

Among  several  German  ladies  who  have  written  fictions  in 
favour  of  their  own  *  emancipation,'  Luibb  Aston  may  be  named 
as  one  chief  representative,  while  LuiSE  Otto  deserves  mention 
as  a  more  moderate  successor  in  advocating  the  same  principle, 
which  was  also  maintained,  at  least  in  their  earlier  fictions,  by 
Amely  Bolte  and  Julie  Burow.  The  new  doctrine  was  as- 
serted in  its  extreme  form  in  the  earlier  of  the  romances  written 
by  LuisE  MiJHLBACH  (by  marriage  Clara  Mundt),  the  authoress 
of  a  long  series  of  historical  romances,  in  which  fiction  is  made 
predominant  over  facts.  Other  ladies  have  mostly  confined  their 
attention  to  stories  treating  of  the  ordinary  cares  and  interests  of 
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•domestic  life.  In  this  class  may  be  named  the  stories  written  by 
Maria  Nathusius,  and  others  by  Ottilib  Wilderhuth,  author 
•of  *  Pictures  from  a  Home  in  Suabia '. 

In  connection  with  these  and  other  quiet  stories  of  home  life, 
should  be  noticed  a  few  specimens  from  the  extensive  library  pro- 
vided for  children.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  here  to  the  series 
of  sentimental  juvenile  tales  written  by  the  Catholic  author, 
Christoph  von  Sghmid  ;  to  the  well-known  legends  and  fairy- 
tales collected  and  edited  by  the  Brothers  Qbimh  ;  to  the  fables 
cleverly  illustrated  by  Otto  Speoktsr  ;  and,  lastly,  to  the  long 
series  of  stories  for  children  written  by  Gustav  Nieritz. 

During  the  last  twenty  yeais,  authors  of  lyrical  poetry  and 
of  prose-fiction  have  been  sufficiently  prolific,  but  they  have 
hardly  refuted  the  assertion  of  Qervinus — that  the  vocation  of  our 
times  is  practical  and  not  poetical  There  is  no  want  of  talent 
among  the  young  men  of  the  New  Empire,  but  the  greatest  minds, 
though  they  may  derive  their  impulses  from  Heaven  itself^  must 
be  limited  by  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Poetry,  like  every 
other  product  of  the  mind,  has  its  own  natural  history,  and,  with 
regard  to  power  and  success  in  its  expression,  is  dependent  upon 
time,  place,  and  circumstances.  The  age  in  which  we  are  living 
is  a  gigantic  age  with  respect  to  material  progress ;  but  our 
predecessors  have  left  us  to  grapple  with  the  hardest  problems 
of  society  before  we  can  earn  for  ourselves  either  moral  or 
SBsthetic  repose.  As  Mr.  Carlyle  often  said,  what  is  wanted  now 
is  *  a  non- vocal  poetry '.  We  must  have  great  things  first  done 
for  the  moral  education  of  the  people,  for  emigration,  and  for  the 
organisation  of  labour,  and  when  we  have  succeeded,  songs  may 
celebrate  our  success. 

For  lessons  as  severe  as  these  the  poetical  men  of  the  New 
Empire  are  hardly  yet  prepared.  Qeibel,  Earl  Beck,  Paul  Heyse, 
Oottschall,  Hermann  Lingg,  Robert  Hamerling,  Julius  Qrosse, 
and  others,  have  been  producing  lyical  poetry  during  the  last  few 
years,  and  Albert  Traeger  has  flourished  as  the  poet  of  that 
popular  journal  Die  GartenUwhe.  The  drama  still  remains  a 
weak  part  of  German  literature  ;  but  there  is  no  decay  observable 
in  the  department  of  prose-fiction.  If  the  year  1870  produced 
little  of  poetry  that  is  worthy  of  notice,  it  is  only  one  of  many 
proofs  that  the  contest  of  that  time  was  generally  imexpected. 
Consequently,  a  song  of  no  great  merit  had  to  serve  as  the  Btwrmr 
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lied  of  the  time,  and  victory  was  celebrated  in  a  series  of  Sannets 
written  by  Obgab  von  Rkdwitz,  the  modem  Minnesinger.  One 
of  the  best  poems  of  that  time  was  Freiligrath's  'Trumpet  at 
Ghnvelotte,'  and  the  worst  was  the  very  notorious  KuUehkelied, 
which  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  modem 
Europe,  as  well  as  into  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit  Its  doggrel 
may,  however,  be  accepted  as  a  joke,  serving  to  relieve  thoughts 
and  feelings  that  were  only  too  earnest  Some  loud  expressions 
of  triumph  have  naturally  followed  the  contest  of  1870,  and  these 
cannot  excite  either  the  surprise  or  the  anger  of  generous  foes ;  but, 
on  the  whole,  a  few  words  written  by  Juuan  Schmidt  fairly 
express  the  temper  of  thoughtful  men  in  Ctermany :  *  If  it  is  a 
mistake,'  says  the  author,  *to  suppose  that  we  are  now  the  dreamers 
and  idealists  described  by  Madame  de  Stagl :  it  is  a  still  greater 
error  to  suppose  that  we  have  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of 
the  military  events  [of  1870],  and  have  become  a  warlike  people. 
We  naturally  rejoiced  in  our  successes  and,  during  the  war^ 
numberless  songs  gave  expression  to  our  joy ;  but  the  peace  put 
an  end  to  that  sort  of  literature,  and  we  have  set  to  work  in 
earnest  Our  military  enthusiasm  was  always  of  a  defensive 
cast — 

Lieb  Yaterlsnd,  kannst  ruhig  sein  I 
Fest  steht  and  treu  die  Wacht  am  Bhein. 

The  song  here  referred  to — *  The  Watch  on  the  Rhine  * — ^was 
accepted  as  national  by  the  German  people  and  their  armies  in 
1870,  and  it  therefore  belongs  to  histoiy.  It  was  written,  in 
1840,  by  Max  Sghnbckenburoeb,  and  was  set  to  music  by  Wil- 
HELiL    Another  national  song — 

No,  no  1 — they  shall  not  have  it, 
The  free,  the  German  Khine  ! 

was  written,  in  1840,  by  Nikolaus  Becker,  and  was  set  to  music 
by  more  than  a  hundred  composers  !  One  of  the  best  selections 
from  the  martial  lyrical  poetry  called  forth  so  suddenly  in  1870 
was  entitled  AH-DeutsdUancL 

We  may  briefly  refer  to  a  school  of  philosophical  lyric  poetry 
represented  by  the  names  Sallet,  Meyb,  and  Ullrich  ;  and  a 
new  school  of  socialistic  verse- writers,  headed  by  P&ttmann  and 
Droneie,  may  be  named,  but  only  as  '  a  sign  of  the  times '. 
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'We  love  what  is  beautiful  but  without  vain  excesa,  and 
we  study  philosophy  without  forgetting  to  master  reality.  Our 
<:ourage  in  war  does  not  arise  from  any  dulness  in  our  appreciation 
of  the  delights  which  peace  and  culture  afford.  While  we  know 
how  delightful  a  quiet  life  may  be,  we  shrink  not  from  the  toil 
and  the  danger  by  which  peace  must  be  won.'  That  is  the 
purport  of  the  description  which  Thucydides  gives  of  the  Athe- 
nian people  in  the  age  of  Pericles.  We  trust  that  some  similar 
estimate  of  national  character  may  long  remain  true  with  reference 
to  the  people  of  the  German  Empire. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIIL 
1770—1870. 

8PBCUL  UTBKATURBS  :— THE  PHYSICAL  8CIENCBS— GBOOBAPHT— VOTAGBS 
AND  TRAYEIA—BIOOBAPHT—HISTO&Y— NATIONAL  KOONOMT  AND  SOCIAL. 
8CIBN0B— EDUCATION— PHILOLOGY,  UTBRA&Y  HISTO&Y  AND  JESTHKnCS. 

A  OBEAT  PART  of  the  Strength  and  the  wealth  of  Qerman 
Literatoie  lies  in  the  above-named  special  departments  which^ 
until  recent  years,  were  hardly  noticed  in  general  literary  history. 
If  any  ten  or  a  dozen  writers  could  be  found  prepared  to  under- 
take such  a  task,  an  extensive  series  of  volumes  would  be 
demanded,  in  order  to  give  a  fair  account  of  work  done  since  1770 
in  the  Special  Literatures  above  enumerated.  All  that  can  be 
done  here  is  to  mention,  in  each  department,  two  or  three  books, 
instead  of  attempting  to  describe,  in  a  few  pages,  the  contents  of 
a  large  Ubrary. 

Physical  Science, — Leaving  unnoticed  many  important  works 
on  the  more  abstract  and  mathematical  sciences,  we  find,  in 
Chemistry,  several  works  of  remarkable  merit  which  may  daim  a 
place  in  general  literature  on  account  of  their  popular  and 
interesting  style.  Justus  Liebio  has  gained  a  wide  reputation 
as  one  of  the  most  acute  practical  chemists  of  modem  times.  His 
work  on  *  Chemistry  in  its  Applications  to  Agriculture  and 
Physiology,'  and  his  'Letters  on  Chemistry,'  have  been  widely 
circulated,  and  have  already  produced  important  practical  results. 
Against  some  of  his  theories  of  physiological  processes  objections 
have  been  raised,  especially  in  an  'Essay  on  Physiological  Chemis- 
try,' by  Q.  J.  Mulder,  a  Dutch  chemist  It  is  allowed  that  Liebig 
has  thrown  light  on  the  support  of  vital  warmth  by  carbonised  diet; 
but,  on  the  other  side,  it  is  maintained  that  the  animal  system 
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modifies  or  suspends  the  processes  of  chemistry,  as  chemistry 
modifies  the  operation  of  mechanical  laws.  But  all  this  has  been 
said,  in  effect,  by  Liebig  himself.  The  great  practical  chemist  was 
no  believer  in  materialism. 

In  the  department  of  Physiology  Bttrdach  and  the  Brothers 
Tbeviranus  should  be  named  among  the  older  writers,  and  the 
names  of  Cabus,  Vibchow,  and  Schleiden  may  be  mentioned  to 
indicate  the  progress  made  by  recent  researches.  Sohodleb's 
'  Book  of  Nature '  may  be  commended  as  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  general  introductions  to  the  physical  sciences.  The  *  Physio- 
logical Letters  for  General  Readers'  (1845),  by  Eabl  Vogt,  may 
be  commended  as  popular  and  interesting. 

Geography. — ^We  can  only  name,  without  attempting  to  de- 
scribe, such  a  work  of  research  as  Kabl  Rittbb's  *  Geography 
in  its  Relation  with  Nature  and  with  the  History  of  Mankind '. 
As  a  more  compendious  work,  Klodsn'b  *  Handbook  of  Geography ' 
may  be  named  here,  and  a  few  of  the  more  popularly  written 
accounts  of  Voyages  and  Travels  may  be  noticed,  to  indicate  the 
wealth  of  German  literature  in  this  department. 

Cabsten  Niebuhb,  th€  father  of  the  historian  of  Rome,  dis- 
played as  a  traveller  the  enterprising  spirit  which  his  son  devoted 
to  historical  investigation&  He  published  an  interesting  nar- 
rative of  his  *  Travels  in  Arabia  and  the  Surrounding  Countries ' 
(1774-8),  and  later  researches  in  the  same  districts  have  confirmed 
his  statements.  Geobqe  Fobsteb  (1754-94)  accompanied  his 
father  in  Cook's  voyage  round  the  world.  He  afterwards  resided 
in  Paris,  and  was  involved  in  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution. 
His  work,  entitled  *  Views  in  Holland,  England,  and  France' 
(1792),  still  retains  its  interest,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  style 
and  its  notices  of  works  of  art. 

Powers  of  mind  that  are  rarely  united  in  one  individual  meet  in 
the  character  of  Alexandeb  von  Humboldt,  bom  in  1769 — an 
enterprising  traveller,  a  man  of  extensive  science,  and  a  poetic 
writer.  In  1799,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Bonpland,  he  left 
Europe  to  visit  the  Spanish  colonies  in  South  America.  After 
five  years  of  adventurous  researches  among  the  wonders  of  nature, 
he  returned  to  Europe  in  1804,  and  prepared  for  the  press  the 
interesting  results  of  his  travels.  His  '  Aspects  of  Nature  *  were 
published  in  1808,  *  Picturesque  Views  of  the  Cordilleras  *  in  1810, 
and  *  Travels  in  the  Equinoctial  Regions  of  America'  in  1815. 
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This  veteran  atadent  of  nature  produced,  in  advanced  age,  liis 
remarkable  work  'Eosmos'  (1845-58),  containing  the  results  of  a 
long  life  of  observation  and  contemplation.    In  the  first  part  it 
gives  general  views  of  the  economy  of  nature ;   while  in  the 
second  part  we  find  speculations  regarding  the  influence  of  nature 
on  human  society  in  its  various  stages  of  culture.    In  one  paaaage 
the  author  suggests  that,  *  if  spacious  panoramic  buildings,  con- 
taining a  series  of  landscapes  from  various  regions  of  the  earth, 
and  various  points  of  elevation,  were  erected  in  our  cities,  and, 
like  our  museums  and  galleries  of  paintings,  thrown  freely  open  to 
the  people,  it  would  be  a  powerful  means  of  making  the  sublime 
grandeur  of  creation  more  widely  known  and  felt\    Humboldt^s 
writings  combine  the  investigations  of  a  scientific  mind  with  the 
style  of  a  poetical  imagination.     Instead  of  attempting  to  give  in 
our  scanty  limits  any  general  estimate  of  such  a  man  as  Axexahber 
VON  HuiCBOLDT,  we  may  refer  to  his  biography  produced  by  the 
combined  labour  of  ten  scientific  authors,  and  edited  by  Kaii 
Bruhns.    It  was  published  in  1872. 

Philipp  Martius  (bom  in  1794),  a  writer  on  the  scenery  of 
South  America,  was  associated  with  a  friend,  Johakn  von  Sfde, 
in  the  researches  of  which  he  gave  the  results  in  his  *  Travels  in 
Brazil'  (1823-8).  The  scientific  contents  of  the  work  are  valu- 
able, and  its  graphic  descriptions  of  life  in  the  vast  forest-districts 
of  Biuzil  make  it  worthy  of  being  compared  with  Humboldt's 
impressive  narration  of  his  voyages  on  the  Orinoco  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Apure.  Several  other  works  by  travellers  in  South 
America  contain  valuable  contributions  to  science.  The  *  Travels 
in  Paraguay  in  the  Years  1818-26,  by  J.  R.  Renqgrb,  published 
in  1835,  give  details  on  the  zoology  and  botany,  and  also  on  the 
features  of  human  society  in  that  part  of  the  New  World.  Other 
works  on  Paraguay  contain  instructive  accounts  of  the  temporary 
success  and  the  ultimate  failure  of  the  missions  established  among 
the  Indians  by  the  Jesuits.  The  *  Travels  in  Chili  and  Peru,' 
and  a  'Voyage  on  the  River  Amazon  in  the  Years  1827-32,'  by 
Eduard  Poppig,  published  in  1836,  are  chiefly  devoted  to  studies 
of  natural  science ;  but  contain  also  observations  on  the  popula- 
tions  of  the  countries  described.  *  Travels  in  Peru,'  by  J.  J. 
TscHUDi,  describe  the  adventures  of  some  years  of  researches  in 
the  region  of  the  silver  mines  (where  material  wealth  and  human 
misery  are  found  together),  on  the  sides  of  the  Andes  mountain^ 
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in  the  beautifol  valleys  of  Pern,  and  in  its  primeval  forests.  The 
various  descendants  of  Spaniards  and  Indians  are  well  described ; 
and  the  work  may  be  commended  as  a  conscientious  and  interesting 
production.  Similar  praise  may  be  bestowed  on  '  A  DescriptioD 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico'  (1844),  by  Eduabd  MOhlenpfobdt, 
though  the  arrangement  of  this  work  in  the  style  of  a  treatise 
destroys  'narrative  interest  It  gives  the  results  of  seven  yeais 
of  careful  observations  on  the  gei^raphy,  the  natural  resources, 
and  other  statistics  of  a  very  interesting  but  badly  'governed 
eountrv. 

» 

The  African  explorations  and  researches  of  Barth  and  Krapf, 
and  the  work  by  Fritsch  on  the  Ethnology  of  South  Africa,  must 
be  named.  *  Travels  in  Eordofan,'  by  Ignatius  Pallme,  contain 
contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  interior  Africa,  and  suggest  a 
northern  route  of  exploration,  from  Egypt  through  Kordofan  and 
Darf6r.  Another  African  traveller,  Heinrich  Lichtenbtsin, 
in  his  <  Travels  in  Southern  Africa  in  the  Tears  1803-6/  gives 
valuable  notices  of  natural  history.  'Travels  in  Abyssinia,'  by 
Eduard  Rttppell  (1838-40X  ^>^^  '(Travels  in  Algiers,'  by  MoRlTZ 
Wagner  (1841),  may  be  named. 

As  indications  of  the  studies  bestowed  on  the  natural  history, 
the  ethnology,  the  languages,  and  the  mythology  of  India,  we  can 
mention  only  the  'Indian  Antiquities^'  by  C.  Lassen  (1845), 
the  work  of  Karl  von  HITgel  on '  Cashmere  and  the  Country 
of  the  Sikhs '  (1840-3X  and  <  Travels  in  the  East  Indies,'  by  Leo- 
pold von  Orligh;  (1845). 

The  travels  of  Adolf  Bastlln  in  Eastern  Asia  may  be 
referred  to  for  information  respecting  Buddhism.  'Fragments 
from  the  East,'  by  Jakob  Philiff  Fallmeratbr,  may  be  com- 
mended for  their  excellent  style  and  pleasant  humour.  One  of 
the  author's  historical  works— his  'History  of  the  Peninsula 
Morea  during  the  Middle  Ages' — has  attracted  attention  not  only 
by  a  clear  style,  but  also  by  its  argument  to  the  effect  that  the 
modem  Greeks  belong  to  the  Slavonic  peoples,  and  are  not 
descendants  from  the  ancient  Hellenes.  The  letters  from  Greece 
and  Turkey  (1824-5)  by  Prokesgh-Osten  have  been  highly 
commended. 

Biography,~-ln  this  department  Varnhagbn  von  Ense  (1786- 
1858)  deserves  to  be  first  named  among  modem  German  writer& 
His  biographical  works  include  memoirs  of  several  military  heroes 
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— DerflBinger,  Blucher,  Sejdlitz,  Winteifeldt,  Scbwerin,  and 
others — and  of  poets  and  other  literary  men.  The  authoi^s 
MeTnarabUiOy  his  diaries,  and  other  writings  and  collections  whi<^ 
were  published  after  his  decease,  contain  interesting  contributions 
to  the  political,  social,  and  literary  history  of  his  times.  His 
wife,  Rahel,  by  birth  an  Israelite,  was  eminent  as  one  of  the 
most  patriotic  and  benevolent  of  the  Prussian  women  who  gave 
aid  to  their  country  in  1808-13.  She  wrote  in  a  meditative  and 
aphoristic  style,  and  for  her  own  solace — not  for  fame.  Her 
friends,  who  admired  her  high  personal  qualities,  have  erroneonslT 
ascribed  to  her  aphoristic  writings  the  attractions  that  really 
belonged  to  her  own  character. 

Georo  HEnfRicH  Pbrtz,  the  writer  of  interesting  memoirs  of 
the  great  minister  Yom  Stein,  and  of  a  life  of  the  brave  Prussian 
general  Gneisenau,  should  at  least  be  named  here,  and  a  bio- 
graphy of  the  patriotic  bookseller  Perthes  must  be  especially 
commended.  Heinrich  Dorinq'b  biographies  of  Elopstock, 
Voss,  Richter,  Herder,  and  other  literary  men ;  *  the  Life  of 
Schiller '   (1840),  by  Gustav  Schwab  ;   Caroline  Pichler's 

*  Autobiography,'  and  the  *  Memoirs '  of  Johanna  Schopen- 
hauer may  be  mentioned.  The  'Autobiography  of  Heinrich 
ZscHOKKE,  the  philanthropic  author,  contains  many  interesting 
passages.  Among  memoirs  of  literary  men  may  be  mentioned  a 
*Life  of  Leibnitz'  (1842),  by  G.  E.  Guhrauer  ;  the  *  Life  of  the 
Philosopher  Johann  Gottlieb  Fichte,'  by  his  son;  'Jean  Paul 
Richter's  Memoirs  and  Correspondence'  (1827-33)  ;  and  the 
'  Autobiography '  of  Heinrich  Steffens,  the  novelist. 

Several  works  contain  contributions  to  ecclesiastical  history  in 
the  form  of  biography.  Neander  has  written  '  Memoirs  of  St 
Bernard  and  his  Times ' ;  and  Materhoff's  'Life  and  Times  of 
Johann  Reuchlin '  is  another  work  of  the  same  character.    The 

*  Life  of  Luther,*  by  Gustav  Pfizer,  may  be  noticed  here.    A 

*  Memoir  of  Prince  Bismarck '  by  G.  Hesekiel,  may  be  referred 
to  as  having  gained  some  popularity. 

History. — If  we  attempted  to  give  any  fair  account  of  the  re- 
sults of  German  erudition  and  labour  in  the  vast  field  of  his- 
tory, our  work  must  be  extended  to  many  volimies.  We  can 
here  mention  hardly  more  than  the  names  of  a  few  writers. 
Johann  MUller  (1752-1809),  a  native  of  Switzerland,  displayed 
extensive  erudition  in  his  *  Lectures  on  Universal  History,'  de- 
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livered  at  Geneva  in  1799,  and  published  in  1810.  Dnring  the 
French  invaeion,  Miiller  wrote  eloquent  Philippics  against  France ; 
but  his  conduct  excited  a  general  wonder,  when,  in  1807,  he 
accepted  a  ministerial  office  under  Napoleon.  It  is  only  fair  to 
add  that  his  repentance  was  speedy  and  bitter.  He  soon  resigned 
his  place,  and  passed  the  short  remainder  of  his  life  in  dejection. 
ELA.BL  RoTTEGK  (1775-1840)  wrote  a  *  Universal  History,'  in  six 
volumes  (1812-18),  which  was  extended  to  the  year  1840  by 
K  H.  Hermes.  A  *  History  of  the  World,*  by  K.  F.  Becker 
(1842),  may  be  commended  as  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind,  and 
K.  W.  Bottigbr's  *  History  of  the  World  in  Biographical  Narra- 
tives'  (1839-44)  may  be  mentioned  as  a  work  of  considerable 
interest.  Heinrich  Dittmar's  work  on  the  same  subject  has  an 
especial  reference  to  the  progress  of  Christianity ;  while  a  com- 
pendium by  Karl  Vehse  describes  chiefly  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation and  intellectual  culture.  The  writings  of  Bunsen— espe- 
cially the  treatises  *  God  in  History  *  and  *  Egypt's  Position  in  the 
History  of  the  World  * — may  be  named  as  important.  A  *  History 
of  the  People-of  Israel '  by  Heinrich  Ewald  is  the  work  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  Orientalists. 

Among  other  works  on  general  ancient  history,  Friedrich 
Schlosser's  'History  of  the  Ancient  World  and  its  Culture' 
(1826-34)  must  hold  a  prominent  position.  This  learned  his- 
torian has  corrected  the  arbitrary  style  of  confining  history  to 
descriptions  of  military  and  political  mo^^ments,  and  has  paid 
great  attention  to  the  literature  and  culture  of  ancient  times. 
Another  work  of  comprehensive  design  is  a  *  History  of  Civili- 
sation and  Culture'  (1843-5),  by  Qustavus  Klemm.  A  'His- 
tory of  European  Civilisation  *  (1833),  by  Johann  Schon,  is  a 
work  of  moderate  outlines  well  filled  up.  A  *  History  of  Trade 
and  Agriculture'  (1842-5),  by  Qustav  Gulich,  may  be  named 
as  an  extensive  work ;  while  a  more  concise  book  on  the  same 
subject,  by  Wilhelm  Hoffmann,  may  be  commended  to  general 
readers.  Wilhelm  Wachsmuth  has  written  a  'History  of 
European  Morals  and  Manners'  (in  five  volumes — 1831-9).  Ar- 
nold Heeren  (1760-1842)  opened  a  new  view  of  ancient  history 
in  his  learned  work  on  the  '  Commercial  Relations  of  Antiquity ' 
(1793-1805).  The  extensive  collection  of '  Histories  of  the  States 
of  Europe,'  edited  by  Heeren  and  Ukert,  may  be  named  here. 

Turning  to  the  histories  of  particular  nations— the  '  History  of 
Greece,'  by  Ctjrtitjs  must  be  mentioned  as  a  superior  work. 
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WiLHELM  Schorn's  *  Histoiy  of  Greece '  (1833)  extends  from  the 
^tolian.  and  Achaian  Treaty  to  the  Fall  of  Corinth  ;  Kari.  Lacs- 
Xann's  work  (1839)  describes  the  events  between  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War  and  the  era  of  Alexander  the  Qreat^  mud 
JoHANN  Drotsen  has  written  the  life  of  Alexander. 

In  Roman  history,  Barthold  Nibbuhr,  bom  at  CopenLagn 
in  1776,  was  the  founder  of  a  new  school  of  research,  by  which 
fictions  mingled  with  the  early  history  of  Home  were  ex- 
ploded. Niebuhr  made  great  preparations  for  his  work,  and 
took  good  care  not  to  dissipate  his  powers  by  appearing  too  soon 
as  an  author.  During  his  youth  he  visited  London  and  Edin- 
burgh. In  the  latter  city  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Scott 
family,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  he  mentioned,  with  an  expressioB 
of  pity,  *  the  eldest  son,  dtdl  in  appearance  and  intellect '.  This 
Mull  boy'  was  afterwards  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
Niebuhr  was  employed  in  several  political  offices  until  1883, 
when  he  retired  to  Bonn,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of 
arranging  the  copious  materials  of  his  Roman  history.  The 
French  Revolution  of  July  1830  had  such  an  effect  on  the  mind 
of  Niebuhr,  that  it  hastened  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Bonn, 
January  2,  1831. 

WiLHELM  Druhann  produced  a  'History  of  Rome  in  its 
Transition  from  a  Republican  to  a  Monarchical  Government ' 
(1838-44),  containing  the  results  of  very  extensive  reading,  and 
describing  especially  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans  during  the 
times  of  Pompey,  Csdsar,  and  Cicero.  By  a  careful  examination 
of  the  letters  and  other  writings  of  Tully,  Drumann  represented 
the  character  of  the  great  orator  in  an  unfavourable  light,  and 
professed  to  have  convicted  him  of  certain  falsehoods.  Drumann 
urged  his  arguments  against  Cicero  as  zealously  as  if  he,  the 
historian,  had  personally  suffered  by  the  said  falsehoods.  Fried- 
rich  Kortum's  '  Roman  History '  (1843)  is  written  in  a  clearer 
style ;  while  the  work  of  P.  Kobbe  on  the  same  subject  is  re- 
markable for  the  boldness  with  which  it  attacks  some  of  the  posi- 
tions of  Niebuhr.  A  'Roman  History'  by  Wilhelm  Ihne  is 
popularly  written,  and  supports  the  kingly  traditions  which 
Niebuhr  attacked.  Sghweoler's  'Early  Roman  History'  is 
unfortunately  a  fragment.  Of  the  erudition  and  other  merits  of 
such  a  work  as  the  'Roman  History,'  by  Thbodor  Momhssk 
(bom  in  1817}  we  can  say  only,  that  they  are  generally  admitted 
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\}j  critics  whose  own  learning  is  considerable.  The  writer's 
knowledge  of  Roman  laws,  inscriptions,  and  other  antiquities  is 
most  extensive,  and  the  results  of  his  diligent  researches  are  given 
in  a  lively,  modernising  style  that  makes  them  attractive.  His 
character  of  Julius  Caesar  may  be  referred  to  as  an  example  of 
his  skill  in  giving  antique  traits  in  a  modem  style.  Mommsen  is 
not  a  purist  in  writing  German.  In  leaving  the  extensive  but 
well-filled  department  of  ancient  histoiy,  we  must  not  forget  to 
name,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  books  on  the  subject, '  A  His- 
tory of  Antiquity '  by  Max  Duncker. 

Mediaeval  History  may  be  represented  by  the  great  work 
Monumenta  Germanics  HUtorica,  edited  by  Q.  H.  Pertz.  A 
'  Manual  of  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  by  Heinbich  Leo, 
deserves  high  praise,  in  this  department  Leo  has  also  written 
a  'History  of  the  Italian  Cities'  (1829X  and  other  historical 
works.  His  earlier  writings  betrayed  a  tendency  to  extreme 
scepticism,  but  this  was  corrected  in  his  later  productions. 
Fbiebrich  KoRTttH's  '  History  of  the  Middle  Ages '  (1836)  is  dis- 
tinguished by  notices  of  the  development  of  civil  liberty.  The 
work  of  Friedrich  Rehh  on  the  same  subject,  published  between 
1820  and  1839,  may  be  viewed  as  a  magazine  of  raw  materials, 
and  the  same  criticism  may  be  applied  to  Hullmann's  *  Cities  of 
the  Middle  Ages'  (1825-9),  though  this  work  opens  some  new 
views,  and  is  full  of  information.  '  A  History  of  the  Crusades,' 
by  Friedrich  Wilksn,  which  was  published  between  1808  and 
1832,  may  be  described  as  one  of  the  great  magazines  of  historical 
fJEUsts,  which  may  be  advantageously  consulted  by  scholars,  while 
it  does  not  deserve  a  place  among  well-written  books. 

The  historical  writings  of  Leopold  Ranke  are  remarkable  for 
both  their  intrinsic  value  and  their  artistic  construction.  '  The 
Histoiy  of  the  Papacy  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth  Cen- 
turies' (1834)  is  generally  esteemed  as  an  excellent  work ;  but 
Boman  Catholic  critics  have  raised  objections  against  some  of  its 
statements.  Friedrich  Rauher,  bom  in  1781,  was*  an  accom- 
plished historian,  and  wrote  in  an  interesting  style.  His 
^  History  of  Europe  from  the  Close  of  the  Fifteenth  Century '  is 
marked  by  the  conciliatory  style  in  which  it  describes  the  con- 
tentions of  various  religious  and  political  parties.  A  '  Histoiy  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  Dynasty'  (1824),  by  the  same  writer,  deserves 
praise  [for  its  interesting  narrative  of  the  events  of  a  romantic 
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period.  Another  valuable  contribution  to  mediaeval  history  is 
found  in  the  GeschxcMe  der  deutschm  Kaiserzeit  (a  *  History  of  the 
Qerman  Imperial  Time '),  by  Wilhblm  von  Giebebrecht.  The 
works  of  the  learned  Orientalist  Joseph  von  Hakmer-pubg- 
STALL,  bom  in  1774,  are  valuable,  as  they  give  the  results  of 
extensive  reading  of  Oriental  manuscripts.  The  *  History  of  the 
Caliphs,'  and  a  *  Life  of  Mohammed,'  by  Q.  Weil,  may  also  be 
mentioned  with  commendation  as  works  of  original  research. 

A  'History  of  Friedrich  IV.  and  his  son  Maximilian,'  by 
Joseph  Chmel  (1840),  Hagen's  'Spirit  of  the  Reformation' 
(1841-4),  and  the  writings  of  Oechsle,  Bensen,  and  Ziioier- 
MANN,  on  the  'Peasants'  War,'  supply  useful  additions  to  our 
knowledge  of  movements  connected  with  the  Reformation.  'The 
History  of  Austria'  (1634-42),  by  Johann  von  Mailath,  is 
characterised  by  Austrian  and  Roman  Catholic  tendencies  in 
politics  and  religion.  A  '  History  of  Pope  Innocent  III.  and  his 
Contemporaries,'  written  by  Friedrich  von  Hurter,  an  Ultra- 
montane Catholic,  is  generally  accepted  as  a  work  of  high  merits^ 
though  Protestants  have  questioned  the  author's  impartiality.  For 
accounts  of  modem  Prussia,  we  must  again  refer  to  the  writings 
of  Friedrich  Schlosser,  especially  to  his  'History  of  the 
Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries'.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
fairness  and  caution  of  this  historian,  we  may  refer  to  his  summary 
of  the  character  of  Frederick  William  I.  of  Prussia.  Wachsmdth, 
Spittler,  Heeren,  Schlosser,  Oagern,  and  Hausser  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  best  writers  on  the  period  extending  from. 
the  Reformation  to  our  times.  Spittler's  '  History  of  European 
States '  (third  edition,  1823)  deserves  especial  notice  as  a  useful 
work.  A  *  History  of  the  Qerman  People '  (1825),  by  Wolfgang 
Menzel,  is  one  of  the  most  readable  books  on  the  subject  It 
has  been  correctly  said  that '  Menzel  writes  like  an  Englishman'. 
A  *  History  of  the  Qerman  People,*  by  Friedrich  Kohlraubch, 
has  passed  through  several  editions,  and  may  be  described  as 
suitable  to  young  readers.  Johann  von  Archenholtz  (1745- 
1812),  a  military  man,  who  was  engaged  in  the  *  Seven  Years' 
War,'  wrote  a  history  of  that  struggle,  which  was  published  in 
1788,  and  was  remarkably  successful  Among  other  works  on 
special  periods  in  Gkrman  history  a  'History  of  the  Qennan 
War  of  Liberation,'  by  Heinrich  L.  Beii^ke,  must  not  be  for- 
gotten.   The  author,  a  major  in  the  Prussian  army,  died  in 
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1867.  His  book  is  written  in  a  thoroughly  popular  tone.  The 
unstudied  but  eloquent  passage,  giving  an  account  of  the  rising  of 
the  people,  and  beginning  with  Komei's  words — *  The  People  rose, 
the  Storm  broke  loose  !' — can  hardly  now  be  read  without  martial 
enthusiasm. 

The  works  of  Pauu,  Lafpbnberq,  and  Dahlmann,  on  English 
History,  Fischbl's  work  on  *  The  British  Constitution,'  a  'History 
of  the  Last  Twenty-five  Tears'  (1616-40),  by  Karl  H.  Hermes, 
and  a  work  of  which  the  outlines  are  exceedingly  wide — 
Grunditeine  einer  Allgememen  OvUurgeschichte  der  Neuesten  Zeit, 
▼on  J.  J.  HoNEOOER — may  be  mentioned.  The  last-named  work 
is  intended  to  give  a  ground-plan  for  a  history  of  modem  culture 
from  the  time  of  Napoleon  I.  to  the  present,  and  the  author's  plan 
includes  reviews  of  politics,  social  movements,  technical  and 
scientific  progress,  developments  of  new  systems  of  philosophy, 
critical  notices  of  productions  of  art  in  painting,  sculpture,  and 
music,  and  reviews  of  Gferman,  French,  English,  and  Italian 
Literature.  When  these  outlines  have  to  be  filled  up,  Briareus 
might  be  engaged  as  editor.  Bitter's  '  History  of  Philosophy,' 
Stockl's  *  History  of  Mediaeval  Philosophy,'  and  the  contributions 
of  Earl  Michelet  and  Kuno  Fischer  to  the  history  of  modem 
systems  of  philosophy  must  be  named  as  important  works. 

Politics  arid  NcUional  Economy. — Among  important  political  and 
statisticcd  works  may  be  noticed: — The*  *  Political  Cyclopaedia' 
(1846 — ),  edited  by  Karl  von  Botteck  and  Theodor  Welckbr  ; 
the  *  German  Political  and  Legal  History,'  by  Karl  Friedrioh 
EiCHORN,  which  was  published  in  1808 ;  and  the  *  Besults  of  the 
History  of  Morals,'  by  H.  L.  von  Qagern  (1836-7),  which 
contains  comparative  estimates  of  the  influences  of  monarchy, 
aristocracy,  and  democracy.  The  '  Bights  of  the  German  People,' 
by  WiRTH,  may  be  noticed  as  a  declaration  of  republican  principles, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  *  Seventeen  Parliamentary  Speeches,' 
by  Julius  Stahl,  may  fedrly  represent  the  views  of  a  Prussian 
Conservative.  The  '  History  of  Legislation  and  Politics  from  the 
Sixteenth  Century  to  the  Present,'  by  Johann  Caspar 
Bluntschli,  the  *  Studies  of  Culture  in  Three  Centuries,'  by 
WiLHELM  H.  BiEHL,  and  Heinrich  von  Steel's  'History  of 
the  Bevolutionary  Time  1789-96,'  belong  to  the  class  of  import- 
ant recent  historical  writings.  The  last-named  work  throws  a 
new  light  on  the  French  Bevolution.    Another  important  work 
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connected  with  that  catastrophe  is  Srsnr'a  '  SociaUsm  and  Oom- 
munism  in  France '. 

The  works  of  RoscHXR  and  Sghaffle  should  be  named  as 
valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  national  economy.  In 
this  class  of  books  the  crude  theory  of  LAsaA^LLE  and  the  sober. 
economic  plans  of  Schulzs-Delitzsch  may  be  briefly  noticed, 
and  the  book  on  'Capital'  by  Eabl  Marx,  the  leader  of  the 
extreme  German  Socialists,  may  be  named.  It  may  be  stated, 
that  several  works  lately  published  show  a  want  of  faith  in 
Adam  Smith's  old  theory,  and  also  a  contempt  of  the  opti- 
mistic doctrines  preached  by  that  hopeful  American  author, 
Henry  Carey. 

The  persevering  efforts  of  Schulze-Delitzsch  to  develop  in 
several  parts  of  Germany  the  advantages  of  association,  have 
proved  beneficial  rather  to  the  lower  middle  than  to  the  working 
classes.  'Let  us  have  unrestricted  competition  in  buying  and 
selling  commodities,'  said  Schulze, '  and  with  the  aid  of  people's 
banks  to  help  the  poor  to  obtain  credit  and  extend  their  industry, 
the  whole  problem  of  the  best  possible  national  economy  will  be 
solved.'  This  was  his  doctrine.  To  exhibit  it  in  practfce,  he 
assisted  greatly  in  founding  people's  banks,  or  mutual  loan 
societies.  Their  success  was  considerable.  The  opponents  of 
Schulze  do  not  call  in  question  the  good  effect  of  his  measures, 
but  rather  the  doctrine  ituplied  in  his  writings,  that  such  measures 
are  sufficient  His  societies  for  the  aid  of  small  capitalists,  it  is 
said,  can  afford  no  very  important  or  permanent  relief,  while  the 
main  tendency  of  our  times  is  to  reduce  this  class  to  the  level  of 
the  working  classes.  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  the  chief  of  the 
opponents  referred  to,  founded,  in  1863,  a  'Universal  Qerman 
Workmen's  Union '.  His  plans  were  both  political  and  industriaL 
He  would  give  universal  suffrage  to  the  people,  to  enable  the 
working-classes  to  cariy  his  scheme  into  effect,  and  then  would 
institute  productive  co-operative  societies  which  'should  be  sup- 
ported and  warranted  by  the  State'.  The  formidable  objections 
to  such  a  plan  are  obvious.  The  State  guarantee,  if  it  could  be 
granted,  must  deprive  the  institution  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
success — seK-help  and  responsibility — and,  moreover,  the  State 
would  be  unable  to  provide  the  enormous  capital  required  by  such 
undertakings. 

One  of  the  earliest  experiments  in  productive  co-operation  was 
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made  by  Johann  Heinbigh  von  Thxjnen  on  his  estate  at  Tellow, 
in  Mecklenburg,  in  1848.  He  was  a  member  of  an  old  aristo- 
cratic family,  and  was  distinguisbed  both  for  noble  personal 
cbaracterifitics  and  for  his  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the  lower 
classes.  In  his  native  State  the  common  rule  prevailed  of  paying 
to  the  agricultural  labourer  no  mote  than  the  traditional  wages 
judged  necessary  for  his  bare  maintenance.  Von  Thunen  argued 
that  this  tended  to  make  the  peasant  work  with  the  temper  of  a 
ser^  indifferent  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  estate.  'Better,' 
said  he, '  to  pay  higher  wages  for  superior  labour  ;  to  make  the 
labourei^s  earnings  rise  in  something  like  the  ratio  of  interest  on 
capital,  and  so  to  unite  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  the 
employed.'  Von  Thunen  tried  his  own  plan  on  his  own  estate 
before  he  recommended  it  to  other  landlords,  and  the  results,  we 
are  told,  were  satisfactory  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  an  economical 
point  of  view. 

As  one  among  several  books  recently  published  on  the  relations 
of  capital  and  labour,  we  may  name  a  history  of  'Workmen's 
Quilds,'  written  by  Lujo  Brentano,  who  has  studied  the  his- 
tory of  English  trade-unions.  He  writes  without  respect  of 
the  economic  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith's  school,  which  he  calls 
'  abstract, '  while  he  speaks' of  his  own  doctrine  as  '  realistic '.  He 
leaves  unnoticed  hardly  any  part  of  the  policy  of  trade-unions. 
Without  such  coalitions,  he  maintains  that  workmen  could  not 
have  gained  the  power  of  waiting  for  any  rise  in  the  market,  and 
therefore  those  unions  may  be  defended  on  economic  grounds. 
Adam  Smith,  it  is  said,  wrote  theoretically,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  working  men  were  all  equal,  all  clever,  and  all  Scotchmen. 
To  pass  over  many  other  points  on  which  Dr.  Brentano  differs 
from  '  abstract '  economists,  he  opposes,  not  only  the  old,  but  also 
what  he  calls  the  new  wages'  fund  theory,  and  he  asserts  that 
wages  have  been  raised  by  unions  and  strikes,  without  the  results 
foreboded  by  economists,  and  also  without  driving  trade  abroad. 

In  the  section  of  his  treatise  given  to  a  notice  of  Malthusian 
doctrine,  Dr.  Brentano  argues  that  if  that  doctrine  is  ever  to  be 
generally  accepted,  it  must  be  by  the  members  of  unions  or  socie- 
ties maintained  for  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes. 

EduccUion, — To  teU  all  the  story  •of  modem  improvements 
made  in  the  education  of  the  people  of  Prussia  and  other  States 
of  the  Empire,  would  demand  that  we  should  travel  back  as  far  as 
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the  times  of  Herder,  Basedow,  and  PestalozzL  '  Youth,  be  iranifld 
and  instructed  by  our  errors !  The  times  in  which  you  will 
probably  live  will  require  something  more  than  merely  nominsl 
learning.  Men  will  be  wanted  ;  men  of  true  insight  and  aoimd 
understanding ;  scholars  acquainted  not  only  with  books,  but  also 
wi^h  nature,  the  world,  and  the  circumstances  and  neoeadties  of 
society.  The  days  when  Virgilian  pastorals  or  Anacreontic  odes 
were  accepted  as  proofs  of  consummate  education  have  passed 
away.'  .  .  .  That  warning  and  prophecy  was,  loi^  ago,  written 
by  Herder,  and  the  advice  which  he  gave  to  the  young  men 
living  in  his  own  times  is  now  generally  appreciated. 

In  Germany,  formerly  regarded  as  the  home  of  abstruse  studies^ 
several  modem  writers  have  zealously  contended  in  favour  of  a 
practical  education  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  actual 
life.  JoBANN  Hkinbigh  Pestalozzi  (1745-1827)  applied  to  the 
education  of  the  poor  the  principles  found  in  our  quotation  from 
Herder.  The  writings  of  Rousseau  first  directed  the  attention  of 
Pestalozzi  to  the  necessity  of  an  improved  method  of  education. 
He  did  not  rest  long  in  theories,  but  proceeded  to  make  an 
experiment  in  education,  by  taking  the  children  of  vagrants  into 
his  house.  The  results  of  the  physical  and  mental  discipline 
exercised  on  these  unpromising  pupils  were  so  far  encouraging, 
that  Pestalozzi  extended  his  educational  institution  in  1781  ;  but 
the  failure  of  his  funds  compelled  him  to  abandon  it  in  1797. 
His  chief  maxim  was,  that  a  true  education  must  include  a 
training  of  the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  and  moral  x>owei8| 
with  a  constant  reference  to  the  real  circumstances  of  life.  He 
says,  with  especial  regard  to  the  training  of  the  children  of  the 
poor : — '  These  children  have  no  earthly  possessions.  Their  own 
faculties  of  body  and  mind  are  their  sole  property,  and  the  only 
support  of  their  future  existence  and  welfare.  These  powers, 
therefore,  should  be  well  developed.  Our  pupils  must  be  trained 
in  early  life  to  find  delight  in  the  exercise  of  those  faculties  on 
which  their  own  welfare  and  that  of  society  depends.  Word- 
knowledge  has  no  value  for  them,  unless  it  is  imited  with  their 
duties  and  interests.  The  cultivation  of  the  mind,  therefore, 
must  not  withdraw  attention  from  bodily  labour.  The  heart 
must  be  trained  to  acquiesce  in  the  necessities  of  real  life,  and  to 
inspire  the  labour  of  the  hands  with  noble  motives.  Discipline, 
study,  and  manual  industry  must  be  united.' 
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Pestalozzi  was  not  a  good,  practical  schoolmaster ;  but  his 
name  must  be  always  mentioned  witb  respect,  if  only  for  bis  one 
great  principle — that  education  should  include  far  more  than  the 
culture  of  the  intellect. 

Soon  after  the  decease  of  Pestalozzi  Friedbich  Jahn  (1778) 
became  noted  for  his  zealous  endeavours  to  promote  healthful 
physical  education  in  all  classes  of  society.  The  arguments  of 
Jahn  deserve  general  attention,  and  we  may  extend  this  remark 
to  another  writer  on  the  same  subject^  Fbiedbigh  Klttmff  (1790). 
When  Thierbgh,  the  classical  scholar,  produced  a  work  on  *  Edu- 
cation according  to  the  Principles  of  True  Humanity,'  Elumpp 
replied  to  it  in  a  book  contending  for  physical  training,  which  he 
opposed  to  the  system  that  he  styled  '  hyper-classical '.  He  after- 
wards moderated  some  opinions,  and  advocated  a  union  of 
classical  studies  and  physical  exerdses  in  all  schools  and  univer- 
edtiea  The  writings  and  lectures  of  Jahn  and  Klumpp  had 
considerable  influence  in  extending  liberal  views  of  the  objects 
of  education.  Eabl  von  Raumbb  (1783^  a  writer  in  several 
departments  of  literature,  produced  a  '  History  of  the  Science  of 
Education'  (1843-6).  In  the  following  passage  he  adopts  Herder's 
principles : — 

*  Practical  life  now  enforces  its  claims  on  the  attention  of  men 
of  learning.  Men  who  leave  our  universities,  and  enter  into 
actual  life  as  doctors,  or  preachers,  or  local  authorities,  find  a 
necessity  of  opening  their  eyes  to  present  realities,  and  adapting 
themselves  to  the  circxmistances  of  the  people.  Our  literary  men 
have  long  neglected  to  cultivate  the  powers  which  practical  life 
urgently  demands;  but  lately  there  have  been  signs  of  an 
approaching  union  between  learning  and  life.  Even  our  mechanics 
have  made  some  advances  in  intellectual  culture,' and  we  may 
now  hope  that  the  two  extremes  of  education  which  we  have 
described  may  be  brought  into  a  reasonable  intercourse  with  each 
other.' 

Among  all  the  followers  of  Pestalozzi  hardly  any  name  is  more 
prominent  than  that  of  Fbiedbigh  Adolf  Diestbbweo,  the 
zealous  advocate  of  a  free  secular  system  of  education. 

Philology. — It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  under  this 
heading  we  attempt  to  give  nothing  more  than  initiatory  out- 
lines for  the  use  of  young  readers.  The  claims  of  such  scholars 
as  BoECKH  and  Hebmahn  cannot  be  estimated  here.    Their  works 
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are  too  comprehensive  to  be  fairlj  described,  and  too  nmnerons 
to  be  mentioned  seveTally.    The  characteristics  of  many  learned 
works  in  this  department  may  be  indicated  by  a  passage  in  the 
*  Lectures  on  the  Study  of  Antiquity '  (1807X  by  Friedrich  A. 
Wolf  (1759-1824),  one  of  the  greatest  philologists  of  his  time. 
He  says : — ^  Our  object  in  the  study  of  antiquity  should  be  to 
gain  a  knowledge  of  men  as  they  existed  in  ancient  time&    This 
knowledge  must  be  founded  on  our  study  of  literary  and  other 
remains  of  antiquity ;  and  from  this  study  we  must  induce  general 
observations  on  the  organic  development  and  the  importance  of 
ancient  national  culture.'    This  definition  of  philology  opens  a 
most  spacious  field  of  inquiiy.    Classical  erudition  is  thus  con- 
nected with  researches  respecting  not  only  the  languages,  but 
also  the  religion,  philosophy,  social  economy,  and  arts  and  sciences 
of  ancient  nations.    Georg  F.  Creuzer,  one  of  many  scholars 
who  adopted  Wolfs  definition,  wrote  a  remarkable  book  on  the 
'Symbolism  and  Mythology  of  the  Ancients,  especially  the  Greeks' 
(1810).    EIarl  Ottfried  Mitllbr  (1797-1840)  must  be  men- 
tioned as  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  the  author  of  a  '  Histoiy 
of  Grecian  Literature  to  the '  Time  of  Alexander  the  Great ' 
(1841),  which  was  left  incomplete.    Another  work  by  the  same 
writer,  a  *  Manual  of  Grecian  Art  and  Archseology,'  deserves 
conmiendation.    Among  many  works  recommended  to  classical 
students,  we  may  mention  the  writings  of  Friedrich  Welceer 
on  the  'Tragedies  of  JSschylus' ;  the  'Heal  Encyclopawlia  of 
Classical  Antiquities,'  edited  by  Fault,  Walz,  and  Teuffel 
(1841-6) ;  and  the  'Life  and  Works  of  Sophocles,'  by  Adolphus 
Sgh5ll  ( 1 842).    Works  which  may  be  recommended  to  the  genend 
reader  include  '  Hellas  and  Rome,'  by  E.  F.  Borberg  (1841-4), 
'Grecian  Antiquities,'  by  Wilhelm  Waohsmuth  (1843-6),  and 
a  'History  of  Roman  Literature,'  by  J.  C.  F.  BXhr  (1845). 
The  'Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Armenian, 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Gothic  Languages,'  by  Franz  Bopp,  may  re- 
present a  series  of  works  that,  during  recent  years  have  made  a 
revolution  in  the  study  of  comparative  philology.     We  must 
refer  here  also  to  the  ' Etjrmological  Researches'  of  G.  A.  F.  Pott. 
The  world  is  indebted  to  the  antique  classic  studies  of  German 
scholars.    Into  the  obscurities  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
they  have  made  the  most  laborious  researches,  and  their  critical 
editions  and  recensions  of  the  classics  are  marvels  of  enlightened 
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and  poorly-rewarded  mdustry.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  this 
branch  of  learning  has  been  pursued  forms  a  remarkable  contrast 
to  the  scholarship  of  Great  Britain,  where  little  time  is  spent  on 
any  studies  that  do  not  promise  a  handsome  pecuniary  reward. 
The  pursuit  of  learning  for  learning's  sake  is  found  scarcely 
anywhere  out  of  Germany. 

Few  writers  have  excelled  Fbiedrich  Jacobs  (1764)  in  giving 
in  a  popular  style  the  information  gathered  by  extensive  classical 
learning.  His  writings  show  an  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
literature  and  fine  arts  of  the  Greeks,  which  he  studied  in  their 
relations  to  the  social  circumstances  and  natural  characteristics 
of  the  people.  In  the  departments  of  German  and  Oriental 
Philology  Rudolph  yon  Raumer  and  Thsodor  Benfby  are  to 
be  mentioned  as  historians  whose  works  direct  the  reader  to 
abundant  stores  of  information.  These  works  are  parts  of  the 
extensive  series  entitled  '  The  History  of  the  Sciences  in  Germany 
in  Modem  iTimes '.  To  name  it  here  will  serve  a  twofold  purpose. 
It  may  indicate  the  vast  resources  of  information  that  may  be 
found  in  the  special  literatures  of  physical  science  and  of  his- 
tory and  philolgy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  excuse  the 
brevity  of  our  notices  in  this  chapter.  It  would  be  impossible 
here  to  describe  folly  the  merits  of  only  two  writers — the  brothers 
Jacob  and  Wilhelm  Grimm.  Jacob,  the  elder  brother,  devoted 
his  researches  to  the  German  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
collected  the  scattered  remnants  of  old  popular  stories.  In  con- 
junction with  his  brother,  he  published  his  *  Children's  Fables,  or 
Household  Tales '.  These  are  marked  by  a  style  of  great  sim- 
plicity, and  often  convey  pleasing  sentiments  and  good  morals, 
mingled  generally  with  fantastic  and  supernatural  adventures. 
A  collection  of  < German  Legends'  was  produced  in  1816. 
Meanwhile  Jacob  Grimm  studied  industriously  the  old  Gkrman 
languages,  national  antiquities,  and  the  old  system  of  laws. 
The  results  of  these  researches  appeared  in  a  '  Grammar  of  the 
German  Language'  (1818-31),  Ln  which  was  developed  the  theory 
of  the  permutation  of  consonants,  since  known  as  *  Grimm's 
Law'.  This  was  followed  by  a  work  on  the  *  Legal  antiquities 
of  Germany'  (1828),  the  'German  Mythology'  (1835),  a  *  History 
of  the  German  Language,'  and  by  a  'German  Dictionary,' 
which  was  left  incomplete,  but  is  continued  by  other  hands. 
Wilhelm  followed  the  same  course  of  studies.    The  brothers. 
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indeed,  miglit  be  styled  intellectual  twins,  inseparable  in  ^eir 
Bjrmpatliies  as  in  their  literary  porsuits  ;  and  the  characteristiGS 
of  the  elder  and  more  powerful,  Jacob,  might  be  also  ascribed, 
with  some  abatement,  to  the  younger,  Wilhelm.  Their  example 
gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  study  of  Qerman  archseology. 
It  may  seem  a  trifle  hardly  worth  mentioning,  but  it  may 
be  suggested,  that  if  Gennan  scholars  would  generally  follow 
Jacob  GRDOf's  example,  and  have  their  works  printed  in  Roman 
type,  the  change  might  greatly  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  Qerman  language.  Schiller^s  friend— Wilhslh  von  Hum- 
boldt, the  scholar,  critic,  and  patriot — must  be  named  here,  with 
a  reference  to  his  suggestive  work  '  On  the  Kawi  Lai^uage,'  and 
to  his  important  <  Letter  on  Grammatical  Forms,  and  on  the 
Genius  of  the^Chinese  Language '.  This  letter,' written  in  French, 
was  addressed  to  M.  Abel  R^musat 

LuDWiG  Uhlakd,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  national  and  popular  of  modem  poets,  is  also  well  known 
as  a  student  of  old  Literature.  He  wrote  an  interesting  book  on 
the  character  of  Walter  von  der  Yogelweide,  the  minstrel  and 
moralist  of  the  twelfth  century,  of  whom  some  accoimt  is  given 
in  the  present  work.  Another  writer,  allied  with  Jacob  Grimm  in 
the  national  tone  of  his  productions,  was  JoasPH  Gorres  (1776- 
1848). 

Wolfgang  Menzel,  well  known  as  a  critical  and  pole- 
mical writer  of  the  national  school,  has  written  a  'History  of 
German  Literature '  (1828),  *  The  Spirit  of  History '  (1836),  and 
« Europe  in  the  Year  1840 '.  As  the  editor  of  the  » Literatur-Blatt,' 
he  has  warmly  opposed  the  tendencies  of  recent  philosphical  and 
social  theories.  It  may  be  added  that  Menzel  is  one  of  the 
clearest  and  best  writers  of  German  prose.  The  writings  and 
translations  of  Hagen,  Lachmann,  Graff,  Gaasse,  and  many 
others,  might  be  mentioned  as  important  contributions  to  litera> 
ture  and  archseology ;  but  works  in  this  department  are  peculiarly 
national  in  their  interest,  and  too  numerous  to  be  specified.  To 
mention  one  work  by  E.  G.  Graff  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  philological  works  of  this  school  are  too  comprehensive  to 
be  fairly  described  in  a  short  treatise.  Graff's  "  Thesaurus  of  the 
Old  High-German  Language'  (1830-43),  extends  to  six  quarto 
volumes,  containing  all  the  words  of  this  language,  with  nume- 
rous notes  on  the  analogies  found  in  the  Gothic,  Old  High-GermAn, 
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Sanscrit,  Greek,  Roman,  Anglo-Saxon,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish, 
and  English  languages.  A  'History  of  the  Poetical  National 
Literature  of  the  Germans'  (1835-41X  by  George  Gottfried 
Geryinus,  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  industry.  The 
author  must  have  read  whole  libraries  in  order  to  arrive  at  his 
results.  To  avoid  the  appearance  of  dogmatic  assertion,  he  gives 
details  of  works  which  he  has  pronounced  to  be  generally  con- 
temptible. This  laborious  style,  which  displays  the  learning  of  the 
author,  is  by  no  means  attractive  to  the  general  reader,  who 
wi,he8  to  arrive  at  resulte  by  a  8tort  procesa.  Yet  Gervinus  ia 
no  pedantic  writer.  His  attention  is  not  confined  to  the  world  of 
books,  but  he  studies  literature  chiefly  in  its  relations  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society.  His  views  on  this  subject  are  directly  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  of  Friedrich  Schlegel.  It  must  be  added  that 
Gervinus  often  wrote  in  a  polemic  tone,  and  made  criticisms  on 
poetry  serve  as  means  of  giving  expression  to  his  political  and 
religious  prejudices.  The  '  Lectures  on  German  National  Litera- 
ture,* by  A.  F.  C.  ViLMAR  (1844),  are  partly  distinguished  by  a 
tone  of  enthusiastic  admiration,  but  are  generally  fair  in  the  com- 
parative estimates  given  of  various  authors.  Some  of  Vilmar's 
sketches,  however,  remind  us  of  a  painter  whose  taste  for  beauty 
tempts  him  now  and  then  to  put  ideal  traits  into  his  portraits  of 
real  faces. 

Works  on  G^erman  literary  history  are  so  numerous  that  we  can 
give  here,  in  addition  to  the  preceding  notices,  only  the  names 
of  the  following  authors,  to  whose  writings  students  may  be  re- 
ferred for  abundant  stores  of  information : — ^Waghler,  Kober- 
STEiN,  WaokernageIi,  Godeke,  Kurz,  Hillebrakd,  Scherr, 
Hettker,  Gottschall,  Prutz,  and  Julian  Schmidt. 

To  the  extensive  series  of  historical  and  critical  works  contri- 
buted  by  Germans  to  Shakesperian  literature  we  can  only  refer. 
The  'English  Grammar'  by  Eduard  Matzner,  and  the  'His- 
torical English  Grammar,'  by  C.  F.  Koch,  must  not  be  left 
lumoticed. 

^Esthetics.— The  History  of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  the  critical  and 
philosophical  studies  included  imder  the  title  of  Esthetics,  are' 
other  departments  in  which  German  Literature  is  comparatively 
rich.  The  principles  maintained  in  the  writings  of  Winckelmann, 
and  in  Lessing's  '  Laokoon,'  have  been  developed  by  later  authors, 
who  have  written  historical  and  critical  works  on  architecture, 
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sculpture,  and  paintiiig.  The  writings  of  Thiebsch  and  Sxhfes 
on  ancient  art  contain  valuable  notices,  and  a  '  History  of  the 
Plastic  Arts,'  by  K.  Schkaabb  (1843-4X  is  distinguished  by  its 
comprehensive  character.  This  writer  studies  art  in  connection 
with  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  characteristics  of 
various  epochs.  The  *  History  of  Painting,'  by  F.  Kugleb  (1837), 
extends  its  notices  over  the  period  from  the  time  of  Constantine 
the  Qreat  to  the  present  century.  A  'History  of  the  Plastic 
Arts  in  Christian  Nations,'  by  Qottfried  Kinkel  (1845X  may 
be  named  here.  With  regard  to  Gothic  architecture,  the  writings 
of  Kallenbach,  Hofstadt,  Molleb,  and  Sulpiz  BoissERis^  may 
be  commended.  Passavant,  Waaoen,  Soloeb,  Hotho,  Cab- 
Bii^BE,  YiBGHEB  and  Lubke — these  names  may  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  rather  extensive  class  of  books  treating  of  JSsthetics 
and  of  the  History  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Music  is  so  far  an  object  of  sensation  that  all  attempts  to  reduce 
it  to  scientific  principles  can  only  succeed  to  a  certain  extent 
Yet,  if  it  is  to  be  ranked  with  the  intellectual  arts,  it  must  submit 
to  the  philosophical  analogies  and  laws  which  prevail  in  poetry, 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  Some  importance,  there- 
fore, must  be  ascribed  to  the  endeavours  of  several  writers  who 
have  subjected  music  to  philosophical  criticism.  The  '  Elements 
of  a  Universal  Theory  of  Music,'  by  Fbiedbich  {Kbauss  (1838), 
are  worthy  of  notice.  A  '  History  of  European  Music,'  by  R  G. 
Eiesewetteb,  gives  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  art  through 
various  styles  of  composition,  from  the  first  ecclesiastical  music  to 
that  of  the  present  day.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  books  on 
the  science  of  music  is  that  by  H.  Helmholtz — '  The  Doctrine  of 
Tonal  Sensations' (1865) — ^which  professes  to  supply  a  physio- 
logical basis  for  the  theory  of  music 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

BCCLBSIASnCAL  BISTORT— THBOLOOT—BEUGION—IUTERIAUSM. 

Ecclesiastical  Bistort. — Books  are  numerous  in  this  depait- 
ment  The  writings  of  Thiele  and  Hasb  may  be  described  as 
concise  and  popular  manuals.  A  '  Manual  of  Universal  Church 
History/  by  H.  E.  F.  Querikb,  extends  to  three  volumes  (5th 
edition,  184dX  and  maintains  strictly  Lutheran  views.  The  com- 
prehensive work  by  Nbander  (bom  in  1789)  is  in  nine  volumes 
(4th  edition,  1865^  It  is  distinguished  by  liberal  views,  and 
describes  the  internal  conditions  of  Christianity  imder  various 
changes  of  ecclesiastical  government  Neander,  whose  parents 
were  Jews,  acquired  fame  among  theologians  by  researches  re- 
specting the  primitive  Church,  and  also  by  several  minor  works — 
*  Julian '  (1812X  *  The  System  of  Revelation '  (1818),  and  *  Antig- 
noeticus '  (1826).  A  •  History  of  the  Christian  Church '  (1841-4), 
by  A.  Ofrorer,  is  an  extensive  work,  and  displays  wide  research, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  ^Utical  relations  of  the  Church  in 
various  epochs.  The  writings  of  Mabheikeke,  Haoenra.ch, 
Neudecker,  and  Schevkel,  may  be  also  consulted  on  the 
'History  of  the  Reformation ' :  and  a  work  entitled  '  Reformers 
bef(^  the  Reformation'  (1841X  by  Earl  Ullmann,  traces 
back  the  tendencies  of  Luther's  times  to  earlier  periods.  On 
many  disputed  points  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  reader 
who  would  have  facts  stated  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
also  from  the  Protestant  point  of  view,  may  be  referred  to  the 
writings  of  DoRNER  and  Schwartz  on  the  history  of  Protestant 
Theology  ;  to  the  polemical  writings  of  Ferdinand  Baur,  and 
to  those  of  his  Roman  Catholic  opponent  Mohler.  On  the 
Catholic  side  Church  History  is  represented  by  Alzog,  D6llin- 
GER,  Hefele,  and  Heroenr5ther. 

Tbboloot. — Some  brief  notices  of  theological  controversies — as 
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viewed  in  their  real  or  supposed  connection  with  philosophy — 
have  already  been  given  in  Chapter  XXIX.  To  tiiese  may  be 
added  a  few  observations  on  several  writers  who  may  represent 
the  more  important  differences  of  belief  that  have  prevailed 
in  Germany  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

The  comparatively  undisturbed  state  of  Protestant  orthodoxy  in 
the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was  mostly 
due  to  the  influence  of  Ciesarism,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  pre- 
dominance of  the  State  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  The  peace 
that  existed  then  was  not  founded  on  any  wide  doctrine  of 
toleration,  of  which  Beformers  in  the  sixteenth  century  knew 
nothing.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century,  men  were  put  to 
death  as  heretics  at  Liibeck  and  Eonigsberg.  Then  Pietism 
arose — not  before  it  was  ui^ently  wanted — but,  though  Spener 
and  his  friends  denied  no  Lutheran  doctrine,  they  were  persecuted 
by  hard  and  dry  Lutheran  theologians.  Several  influences  were 
now  combined  to  disturb  the  reign  of  orthodox  theology.  The 
writings  of  English  and  French  deists  ;  Wolfs  dry  and  abstract 
philosophy,  and  the  scepticism  made  fashionable  by  the  Court  of 
Berlin — all  aided  in  spreading  the  shallow  rationalism  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  which  may  be  styled  'old  rationalism,'  to 
distinguish  it  from  the    '  free  theology '  of  the  present  time. 

It  is  hard  to  say  exactly  when  and  how  the  transition  from  old 
to  new  began  ;  but  Klopstock,  Hamann,  Jacobi,  Lavater,  and 
Herder,  all  aided  in  asserting  the  claims  of  intuition  and  feeling  ; 
the  men  of  the  Romantic  school  next  asserted  the  claims  of  the 
imagination,  and  then  followed  Hegel  and  Schleiermacher,  who, 
however  opposed  on  other  matters,  were  alike  earnest  in  their 
endeavours  to  reconcile  believing  and  thinking — ^the  soul  and 
the  intellect  The  former  boldly  attacked,  not  merely  the 
outworks,  but  even  the  central  fortress  of  the  old  rationalists — 
their  *  understanding '  itself,  which  they  had  deified  as  '  reason  * 
and  had  enthroned  as  a  supreme  arbiter.  Hegel  told  them 
that  their  mostly  negative  analysis  of  history  and  of  religion 
might  all  be  reduced  to  a  few  subordinate  forms  of  thought, 
important  and  useful  in  the  lower  mathematics,  as  in  mechanics 
and  in  trade,  but  by  no  means  final  and  absolute  as  rules 
for  deciding  questions  in  philosophy  and  theology.  On  the 
other  hand,  Schleiermacher,  though  having  the  same  object  in 
view — a  reconciliation  of  the  heart  and  the  nund — began  with  an 
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appeal  to  the  heart  He  must  be  viewed  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  theology. 

Friedrich  Ebnst  Daniel  Schleiebmacher,  bom  at  Breslau, 
2l8t  November,  1768,  received  his  early  training  under  the  care 
of  the  United  Brethren  (or  Moravians)  in  their  theological  school 
at  Barby.  The  pietistic  associations  of  his  youth  were  never 
forgotten,  but  gave  to  his  teaching  a  glowing  religious  fervour, 
which  was  singularly  blended  with  the  exercise  of  an  acute 
critical  intellect.  It  was  not  without  grief  that,  when  vexed  by 
doubt,  he  left  the  society  from  which  his  first  religious  impressions 
were  derived  He  was,  subsequently,  for  a  short  time  associated, 
in  literature,  with  the  brothers  Schlegel  and  their  friends.  In 
his  'Discourses  on  Beligion,' "he  placed  himself,  at  once,  in 
opposition  to  the  dogmatic  Lutheran  theology  and  to  the 
rationalism  of  the  age.  For  a  full  view  of  his  later  doctrine, 
we  refer  to  his  chief  work,  '  The  Christian  Faith,'  which  has  been 
described  as  forming  the  basis  of  a  new  evangelical  theology.  It 
might  be  otherwise  described  as  teaching  that  religion,  as  distinct 
from  both  theology  and  ethics,  is  eminently  personal  or  subjective, 
and  consists  in  a  consciousness  of  dependence  upon  and  commu- 
nion with  the  Divine  Being.  Religion,  thus  viewed,  is  not  an 
objective  knowledge  of  truth,  but  a  knowledge  of  ourselves  in 
relation  to  that  truth ;  in  other  words,  religion  is  personal  and 
experimental.  Schleiermachei's  philosophical  works  and  mis- 
cellaneous writrags  give  proofis  of  a  versatile  and  highly  cultured 
mind.  In  one  of  his  essays  he  expressed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  never  grow  old,  in  an  intellectual  or  in  a  moral 
sense,  and  his  friends  were  often  reminded  of  that  promise  when 
they  heard  him,  though  gray  with  years,  still  lecturing  and 
preaching  with  youthful  fervour  and  vivacity.  He  died  at  Berlin, 
February  12, 1834. 

The  theologians  who  partly  derived  their  impulses  and 
tendencies  from  Schleiermacher's  teaching  were  soon  divided 
into  several  parties.  On  the  more  orthodox  side  may  be  named 
NrrzBCH  and  Julius  Muller,  author  of  an  elaborate  treatise, 
^  On  Sin '.  Neander,  the  historian,  whose  motto  was  '  the  heart 
makes  the  theologian,'  Lucke,  author  of  a  '  Commentary  on  St. 
John's  Gospel,'  and  Ullmann,  one  of  the  opponents  of  Strauss, 
were  all  classed  with  the  mediative  men,  or  those  who  occupied 
an  intermediate  place  between  Schleiermacher's  doctrine  on  one 
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aide  and  the  old  Lutheran  orthodoxy  on  the  other.  It  is  not  so 
easy  to  define  the  position  held  by  Frisdrich  August  Tholucs, 
a  theologian  of  versatile  talents,  whose  sermons  have  been  hi^y 
commended  both  for  their  style  and  the  depth  of  feeling  expressed 
in  them.  It  has  been  said  that  his  polemical  writings  want  both 
depth  and  consistency. 

Among  the  more  rationalising  followers  of  Schleiermacher  are 
named  his  friend,  De  Wette,  a  learned  and  industrious  writer  od 
the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testament,  Hasb,  Bleek,  TeoijO,  and 
Schweitzer.  It  is  by  no  means  as  strict  adherents  to  Schleier- 
macher's  doctrines,  but  as  having  derived  from  lus  teaching  their 
earlier  tendencies  in  criticism,  that  Ferdinand  Baur,  the  head 
of  the  Tiibingen  School,  and  David  Friedrich  Strauss,  author 
of  Da$  Leben  Jesu,  are  named  here.  That  work,  which  has  been 
noticed  in  Chapter  XXIX.,  gave  rise  to  a  controversy,  of  which 
not  even  the  outline  could  be  given  here.  Readers  who  wish  to 
find  the  statements  of  a  moderate  orthodox  writer  on  this  and 
other  modem  theological  controversies  may  be  referred  to  'A 
History  of  Protestant  Theology,'  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Dorner,  the  writer 
of  an  elaborate  work  on  Christology.  Dr.  Carl  Schwarz  (of 
Gotha)  in  his  work  Zur  Geschickte  der  neuesUn  Theologie,  treats  of 
the  same  subject,  but  writes,  though  with  moderation,  yet  as  an 
advocate  of  free  theology.  Taking  the  two  books  together,  it  mav 
be  said  that  they  give  a  fair  account  of  recent  theories  an<l 
controversies  on  theology. 

The  historical  basis  on  which  the  free  theology  of  the  latest 
school  is  grounded  is  that  portion  of  the  New  Testament  which 
has  been  admitted  as  authentic  by  the  Tubingen  School  of  biblical 
criticism,  and  its  successors. 

Ferdinand  Christian  Baur,  already  named  as  the  head  of 
the  Tubingen  School,  was  bom  in  1792,  and  died  in  I860.  He 
conducted,  with  the  aid  of  his  friends,  Zeller,  Schwegler,  and 
Hilgenfeld,  the  *  Journal  of  Scientific  Theology'  (1831-67),  in 
which  his  theory  respecting  the  relations  existing  between  the 
several  parts  of  the  New  Testament  Canon  first  appeared.  In 
his  work  '  On  Gnosticism,'  and  in  a  '  History  of  the  Christian 
Church  during  the  First  Three  Centuries,'  he  endeavoured  to 
develop  and  confirm  his  theory  of  a  gradual  progress  of  thought 
and  faith,  beginning  in  controversy  and  ending  in  a  reconciliation 
of  the  two  parties  by  which,  as  he  believed,  the  Church  had  been 
divided  at  a  veiy  early  time. 
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It  would  lead  too  far  to  attempt  an  analjBis  of  the  argumeata 
iised  for  and  against  the  theory  of  the  Ttlbingen  SchooL    It  has 
been  generally  accepted — though  not  without  some  modifications 
— ^by  writers  on  '  modem  speculative  theology/  including  Lano, 
HiBZEi^  BiEDSRHANN,  Pfleiderer,  and  Lipsiua     Its   mere 
outlines  may  be  givien  as  follows : — The  four  epistles  written  by 
St.   Paul  and  addressed  respectively  to  the  Galatians,  to  the 
Corinthians,  and  to  Christians  in  Rome,  afford  clear  and  abundant 
evidence  that  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  first  century,  was  vexed 
and  torn  by  controversy.    One  party  would  make  it  a  narrow 
sect  included  within  the  boundary  of  Judaism ;  the  other — led  by 
St  Paul — would  expand  it  into  a  faith  broad  and  strong  enough 
to  'grasp  and  subjugate  the  whole  world.    The  latter   party, 
gradually  prevailed.    This  leading  fi&ct,  or  theory,  is  used  as  a 
key  to  explain  the  relations  existing  between  several  parts  of  the 
New  Testament    It  is  asserted  that  St  Paul  was  viewed  with 
suspicion  and  jealousy  by  the  Petrine  or  Judaising  sect,  and  was 
condemned  and  persecuted  as  an  innovator,  if  not  as  heretical 
The  '  Acts  of  the  Apostles/  we  are  told,  were  written  with  the 
purpose  of  reconciling  the  two  parties,  by  ascribing  equal  honour 
to  their  two  leaders,  Peter  and  Paul,  who  were,  therefore,  both 
described  as  apostles  sent  to  the  Qentiles.    It  is  maintained  that 
this  theory  of  an  early  controversy  between' a  Narrow  and  a 
Broad  Church  is  confirmed  by  the  Book  of  the  Apocalypse, 
written  (it  is  supposed)  by  a  member  of  the  Judaising  party, 
while  the  fourth  Gospel,  described  as  belonging  to  the  second 
century,  is  accepted  as  a  proof  that,  at  that  time,  the  Pauline  and 
Catholic  version  of  the  original  Qospel  had  finally  prevailed  over 
the  doctrine  of  the  narrow  x>arty.    Again,  the  theoiy  is  made 
use  of  to  explain  the  differences  found  in  the  two  Gk)spels  of 
Matthew  and  Luke.    The  former,  we  are  told,  was  written  with 
a   Judaising  tendency,   while    the  latter   was  Pauline  in   its 
intention.    After  studying  this  TUbingen  theory,  one  reflection 
seems  almost  inevitable  : — ^if  the  Original  Light,  thus  described 
as  shining,  in  its  time  of  dawn,  through  surrounding  mists  and 
douds,  could,  nevertheless,  penetrate  all  the  darkness  of  the 
following  centuries,  and  could  spread  itself  over  so  great  a  portion 
of  the  Roman  world,  how  bright  must  that  Light  have  been  in 
itself! 
Here  almost  all  parties  are  compelled  to  meet    Db.  Lano,  one 
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of  the  most  popular  of  the  Swiss  \mter6  who  haye  accepted 
generally  the  results  of  Baur's  theory,  expresses  his  thankfulness 
to  the  criticism,  which,  after  all  its  negations,  has  left  for  ns  (he 
says)  ^what  the  world  now  wants' — 'Christianity  as  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  and  without  any  miracles.'  In  an  essay  written  for 
a  popular  series  of  tracts.  Dr.  Lang  tells  us  that  he  accepts  Uie 
narrative  of  the  resurrection  only  as  the  representation  of  a  pro- 
found spiritual  truth — the  union  of  Christ  with  his  true  followers. 
Subsequent  statements  of  miraculous  appearances  of  Christ  are 
described  as  narratives  of  '  visions '.  Yet  the  author  of  this  tract 
concludes  thus  his  summary  of  what  remains  after  all  his  own 
negations : — '  Beyond  all  the  controversy  that  arose  soon  after  his 
death,  there  rises  before  us,  in  solitary  grandeur,  the  amblime 
image  of  One  who,  as  the  result  of  a  unique  consciousness  of 
the  Divine  Presence,  felt  himself  called  by  God  to  establish  on 
earth  a  Divine  Government  for  all  mankind.'  Here,  as  the 
writer  supposes,  solid  ground  remains  upon  which  all  parties  may, 
at  some  future  time,  meet  and  be  reconciled. 

The  more  advanced  teaching  of  the  free  Swiss  theologians  is 
found  in  the  writings  of  Keim  and  Biedbbicaiw.  The  first 
named  of  these  authors  has  written  on  the  basis  of  free  theology 
a  '  Life  of  Christ,'  which  has  been  commended  as  one  of  the  most 
elaborate  and  thoughtful  works  of  its  class.  The  author  confesses 
that  he  is  unable  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Christian 
Church,  without  admitting  either  that  miracles  occurred,  or  that 
the  character  of  the  Founder  was  a  miracle  greater  than  all  Uiat 
are  narrated  in  the  Gospels.  Another  work  of  this  class,  Das 
Charakter-Bild  Jeatt,  written  by  Daniel  Schenkel,  has  mostly  an 
ethical  but  also  a  political  and  democratic  tendency.  It  is  only 
fair  to  these  writers  to  say  that,  while  they  endeavour  to  give  the 
realism  of  the  Gospel  narrative,  their  writings  are  perfectly  free 
from  Benan*8  irreverence.  The  German  authors  have  nothing  to 
say  about  les  belles  crMures,  introduced  as  the  appropriate 
decorations  of  a  French  fiction.  Our  attempt  to  give  some  concise 
account  of  the  tendencies  of  Baur's  followers  must  be  here 
concluded. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  such  Biblical  criticism  as 
we  have  described  has  been  strongly  opposed.  Among  many 
writers  who  have  opposed  innovations,  Ernbt  Wilhelm  Heng- 
BTENBERO  may  be  named  as  one  of  the  leading  representatives 
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of  Lutheran  orthodox  doctrine.  As  the  editor  of  the  <  Evangelical 
Chnrch  Times,'  he  has  been  active  and  zealous  in  his  opposition 
to  every  form  of  raiionalism,  and  in  his  assertion  of  a  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Bible.  His  Oriental  scholarship  has  been  made 
serviceable  in  his  chief  work,  'The  Christology  of  the  Old 
Testament '.  His  antagonists  have  ascribed  to  him  a  tendency  to 
'  bibliolatry,'  and  have  censured  as  'talmudistic'  his  method  of 
exegesis,  especially  his  interpretations  of  prophecy.  It  has  been 
asserted — though  the  statement  seems  improbable — that,  with 
more  rhyme  than  reason,  Dr.  Hengstenberg  could  find  in  the 
dema^o^es  of  the  year  1848  a  fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  respecting 
'  Gk>g  and  Magog'.  The  millenium  predicted  ia  the  Apocalypse 
began,  says  Dr.  Hengstenberg,  with  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and 
came  to  a  conclusion  in  1800. 

While  the  editor  of  the  '  Evangelical  Church  Journal '  repre- 
sents the  school  of  strict  biblical  orthodoxy,  other  writers,  among 
whom  Stahl,  Leo,  and  Yilmab,  may  be  mentioned,  were  the 
advocates  of  an  historical  and  objective  Lutheranism.  The 
position  maintained  by  these  writers  was,  in  some  respects,  like 
that  held  by  Anglo-Catholics  in  the  Church  of  England.  '  The 
Boman  Catholic  Church,'  said  Leo,  'has  been  so  far  purified, 
since  Luther's  time,  that,  if  he  were  living  now,  he  would  not 
separate  from  it'  This  must  be  regarded  as  expressing  only  the 
sentiment  of  a  small  minority.  In  politics,  as  well  as  in  theology, 
Julius  Stahl  and  Heinrich  Leo  were  generally  described  as  ex- 
tremely conservative  or  retrogressive.  • 

The  divisions  of  Protestants  and  the  extreme  results  of  their 
recent  bibHcal  criticism  have,  of  course,  supplied  to  Boman 
CathoHc  writers  new  grounds  for  argument  in  support  of  an 
infallible  authority  in  the  Church.  One  of  the  most  able  and 
erudite  of  modem  Boman  CathoHc  theologians,  Johann  Adam 
MoHLEB  (1796-1838),  was  engaged  with  Ferdinand  Baur  in  an 
earnest  controversy,  which  served  to  place  in  definite  opposition 
to  each  other  the  two  confessions  of  faith.  A  brief  quotation 
from  Mohler's  reply  to  Baur  may  show  the  position  maintained 
by  the  Catholic  advocate : — 

'In  the  Catholic  Church/  says  Mohler,  'Christ,  as  seen  in  history, 
is  set  forth  as  the  Object  of  faith,  to  which  every  individual  mind 
must,  without  reserve,  yield  obedience,  because  it  is  only  through 
obedie^ice  that  we  can  gain  spiritual  freedom.     The  Church  has  been 
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inatituted  for  this  purpose — ^that  the  Object  [of  faith]  may  be  clearly, 
and  without  any  subjective  error,  represented  in  the  world  thzx>aghout 
all  generations.  Every  individual  mind  must  be  entirely  sabmitted  to 
the  one  common  Object  of  faith,  and  this  implies  the  necessity  of  an 
absolute  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church. '  * 

Dr.  DdLLiNGEB,  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  modem  Boman 
Catholic  writers  on  ecclesiastical  history,  has  taken  a  pTominent 
part  in  recent  controversy.  His  chief  historical  works  include 
*  A  Manual  of  Church  History,'  a  work  on  '  The  Reformation,' 
'  Hippolytus  and  Kallistus,  or,  the  Roman  Church  in  the  First 
Half  of  the  Third  Century,*  *  The  Heathen  World  and  Judaiam,' 
'  Christianity  and  the  Church  in  the  time  of  their  Foundation,' 
and  ' Papal  .Fables  of  the  Middle  Ages'.  In  one  of  his  more 
popularly  written  books,  Kirche  und  Kirchen  ('  The  Church  and 
the  Churches'),  the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  spiritual 
feebleness  is  the  result  of  the  disunion  maintained  by  Protestant- 
ism. On  the  principle  of  attempting  to  represent  fairly  the  views 
of  all  parties,  a  few  quotations  are  given  here : — *  The  Plt>teBtant 
Church  in  Germany,'  says  Dr.  Dollinger,  *  is  a  Church  of  Theo- 
logians, and  its  places  of  worship  are  lecture-halls.'  The  author 
gives  the  names  of  about  forty  Protestant  theologians  who  have 
renounced  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  as  it  stood  in  the 
'  Heidelberg  Catechism,'  and  was  accepted  as  authoritative  until 
1760.  This  list  includes  the  names : — Olshausen,  Schleiermacher, 
JJUmann,  Martensen,  Julius  MiQler,  Domer,  K'dstlin,  and  fiaum- 
garten.  A  Protestant  lamentation  on  the  want  of  power  in 
Protestant  pulpits  is  quoted  with  approval  by  the  Catholic  ad- 
vocate, who  adds  the  comment  that  when  rationalists  attend  divine 
service,  it  is  mostly  to  admire  the  talents  of  a  preacher ;  or  if  he 
is  dull,  the  reason  for  staying  away  from  church  is  often  given  in 
the  form — 'I  shall  not  go  to  hear  hvml*  The  author  partly 
justifies  such  indifference;  for  he  describes  Protestant  forms  of 
worship  as  dull  and  monotonous.  He  laments  that  the  poorer 
classes  of  the  people  in  Protestant  lands  are,  too  often,  overworked, 
and  that  they  have  lost  many  saints'  days,  or  holidays,  and  he 
adds  a  prediction,  that  they  will  hardly  be  able  to  preserve  for 
themselves  one  day  of  rest  in  the  week.  The  way  to  escape  from 
such  oppression  is  to  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church.    The 

*  Neue  Ohtertuekungen  der  Ldvrgtgeiui&tu  vwucAm  dgn  KathUihtn  «iKt  i*relei» 
tonten.    Von  J.  A.  MObueb.    Mains,  18S6. 
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author,  moreover,  accuses  Protestant  pastors  of  neglecting  the 
care  of  souls,  and  of  making  mere  lecturers  of  themselyes.  Then 
follows  this  quotation  : — 

'  Theologians  talk  much  of  the  Church/  says  a  clergyman  in  Wiirt- 
embeig;  'hut  it  is  now  hardly  more  than  a  name.'  'Or  where  it 
exists/  8a3r8  another  witness,  '  it  has  no  union  with  our  every-day  life. 
It  is  only  an  Institution  for  Sundays.' 

*  The  poorest  man  in  Germany  can  afford  to  buy  a  Bible,'  says 
Dr.  Dollinger,  *  but  there  is  no  book  less  read.  In  a  hundred 
Protestant  households  you  will  hardly  find  one  where  the  practice 
of  reading  the  Bible  is  maintained.'  To  show  that  his  represen- 
tations are  not  unfair,  the  author  refers  to  vague  theories  and 
expectations  of  a  'Church  of  the  Future,'  and  he  quotes  the  words 
of  a  Prussian  Minister  of  Education,  who  spoke  of  Church  and 
State  as  '  hastening  on  to  dissolution,'  and  declared  that  his  sole 
hope  was  in  '  a  New  Jerusalem  descending  out  of  Heaven'.  It  is 
evident  enough  that  the  Catholic  historian  can  be  severe  in 
controversy.  It  may  be  added  that  he  gives  descriptions,  almost 
as  unfavourable  as  the  above,  of  the  state  of  religion  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  America  : — 

'  There,'  he  says,  '  Christianity,  among  the  several  sects,  is  a  dough 
that  can  be  kneaded  into  any  shape.  The  churches  and  the  chapels 
are  often,  in  fact,  shops  built  on  speculation  by  men  of  business,  and 
the  preacher  must  be  made  to  pay  or  must  be  dismissed.  The  hearers 
are  his  judges,  and  his  existence  depends  on  the  sentence  which  they 
pronounce  on  his  sermons.  Let  him  but  make  a  slip,  and  denounce 
the  pet  sins  and  failings  of  his  flock —especially  of  its  richer  member»— 
and  he  is  a  lost  man.  Thomas  Scott,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
evangelical  theologians,  writes  to  the  same  effect: — "As  soon,"  he 
says,  "  as  a  preacher  begins,  in  good  earnest,  to  appeal,  in  a  practical 
and  penetrative  style,  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  a  party  arises 
against  him  to  censure,  intimidate,  discourage,  and  oppose  him,  and  to 
thrust  him  out  of  the  pastorate."  ' 

In  the  work  (Kirche  und  Kirchen)  from  which  the  above  quota- 
tions have  been  made,  the  notion  of  'an  invisible  Church'  is 
treated  with  contempt,  and  the  author  asserts  that  union  is 
impossible  without  submission  to  a  primacy.  He  therefore  cen- 
sures a  merely  episcopal  form  of  government,  like  that  of  the 
Byzantine  or  the  Anglican  Church,  and  argues  in  favour  of  Papal 
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Bupremacy ;  yet  he  contends  that  this  should  be,  not  autocntic, 
but  constitutional — a  monarchy  limited  by  the  preceding  laws 
and  decrees  of  the  Church  in  Council  The  position  thus  main- 
tained by  the  author  in  1861  has  been,  more  recently,  asserted  in 
opposition  to  the  decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council  in  1870.  A 
belief  prevails  in  Germany,  that  both  the  syllabus  of  1864  and 
the  decrees  of  1870  were  especially  designed  to  serve  as  antidotes 
to  the  teaching  of  professors  of  history,  philosophy,  and  theologvy 
in  German  universities.  In  pamphlets  issued  in  1869,  and  in- 
tended to  prove  the  necessity  of  suppression,  the  results  of  German 
science  were  classed  with  the  declarations  of  French  communists, 
and  both  parties  were  described  as  leading  to  a  dissolution  of 
society  and  a  restoration  of  barbarism.  Among  several  protests 
from  the  other  side,  one  of  the  most  important — a  critique  by 
'Janus' — was  genersdly  ascribed  to  Dr.  Dollinger.  His  aignments 
and  quotations  from  Church  history  were  represented  by  a  mino- 
rity in  the  Council,  and  were  condemned  by  the  majority.  On 
July  17  the  minority  retreated,  and  on  the  18th  five  hundred  and 
forty-seven  voices  said  '  Yea '.  The  next  day,  France  declared 
war  against  Germany.  No  extensive  disruption  of  the  Church — 
such  as  was  predicted  or  feared — has  followed,  and  few  have  seen, 
as  the  leader  of  the  Old  Catholics  saw,  the  scope  of  that  decision, 
by  which  the  assertions  of  the  bull  Unam  sanctam  were  dogma- 
tised. The  minority  submitted,  and  Dr.  Dollinger  was  excom- 
municated. The  suppression  of  the  Order  of  Jesuits  in  the  New 
Empire  has  followed. 

The  above  outlines  of  the  position  maintained  by  the  Old 
Catholics  may  be  followed  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  principal 
points  of  dispute  within  the  boundaries  of  Protestantism.  The 
orthodox  Lutheran  party  would  maintain  a  fixed  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  as  distinct,  at  once,  from  the  teaching  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  and  from  the  innovations  of  both  Old 
and  New  nationalism.  A  rejection  of  all  miractdous  narratives 
contained  in  the  New  Testament  is  one  of  the  points  on  which 
rationalists,  both  Old  and  New,  generally  agree,  though  there  are 
some  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Dr.  Schenkel,  for  example,  admits, 
at  least,  one  statement  generally  accepted  as  miraculous.  Bothe, 
whose  doctrines  may  be  partly  described  as  Pietistic,  has  been 
named  as  the  greatest  of  German  Theologians  since  the  time  of 
Schleiermacher,  and  can  hardly  be  classed  with  any  party. 
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The  aims  of  Keim,  Biedermaxm,  Pfleiderer,  Lipsius,  and  other 
free  theological  writers,  may  be  described  as  tending,  generally, 
rather  to  moderate  or  to  counteract,  in  some  degree,  than  to 
extend  the  negative  work  done  by  Dr.  Stranss.  The  writings  of 
the  latter,  however,  have  had  an  advantage  in  their  clear  style, 
which  recalls  Lessing's,  and  this  attraction  has  made  them  popidar. 
'The  Old  and  the  New  Belief,'  his  last  book,  gives,  without 
discussion,  a  statement  of  the  writer's  disbelief.  He  asserts,  of 
himself  and  of  others  whom  he  represents,  that  they  cannot  see 
any  need  for  themselves  of  a  maintenance  of  forms  of  religious 
worship,  and  that  they  have  ceased  to  believe  in  a  personal  Qod 
and  in  a  future  state,  as  described  in  Christian  teaching.  He 
names,  as  sacrifices  demanded  by  'the  New  Faith,'  all  the  conso- 
lations that  have  been  derived  from  trust  in  a  Saviour,  a  belief  in 
Divine  Providence,  and  the  hope  of  happiness  in  a  future  states 
As  substitutes  for  these  consolations  afforded  by  the  Old  Belief 
the  author  proposes  a  satisfaction  attending  efforts  in  moral  self- 
culture,  a  resignation  to  the  necessity  by  which  the  world  is 
governed,  and,  thirdly,  a  sense  of  union  with  and  dependence 
upon  the  life  of  the  universe.  In  reply  to  the  question,  'Are  we 
Christians?'  the  author  replies,  for  himself  and  friends,  'No' ; 
but  he  adds  : — 'We  do  not  for  a  moment  deny,  that  hitherto  the 
majority  of  men  have  needed  a  Church,  or  that  they  may  long 
continue  in  need  of  it.' 

Of  this  admission  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  avails  itsell 
Ffom  all  the  restless  labours  of  building  up  systems  of  thought 
to  support  various  forms  of  belief,  from  the  zeal  displayed  in  the 
demolition  of  one  S3rstem  of  philosophy  after  another,  from  all 
the  manifold  divisions  and  controversies  of  the  several  schools  or 
parties  in  Protestant  theology,  and  from  the  asserted  tendencies 
of  modem  science  towards  materialism  or  atheism,  the  advocates 
of  an  exclusive  and  infallible  authority  abiding  within  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  derive  some  of  their  most  effective  argumenta 
These  have  been  urged,  with  more  than  ordinary  zeal,  during 
recent  years.  The  controversy  excited  by^the  declarations  and 
the  decrees  issued  from  Rome  in  1664  and  1870  is  far  too  com- 
prehensive to  be  described  herei  Its  range  lies  beyond  our  powers 
of  calculation ;  but  some  of  its  immediate  results  are  obvious.  It 
makes  the  advocates  of  several  creeds  and  opinions  more  fully 
acquainted  with  each  other.    There  may  be  found  now  in  the 
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writings  of  Catholic  advocates,  not  only  references  to  the  vorb 
of  numerous  modem  philosophers  and  historians,  hut  also  manv 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  Huxley,  Darwin,  Molesdiott, 
Biichner,  and  other  scientific  men.  The  extreme  doctrines  of 
both  French  and  German  Socialists  are  described  by  Catholic 
authors  as  the  results  of  a  refusal  to  submit  to  the  authority  d 
Bome.  Hettinqer's  Apologie  des  Christenlhtmis  (of  which  a  fourth 
edition  appeared  in  1873)  is  an  elaborate  defence  of  the  doctrine 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  aa  such 
was  recommended  by  the  approbation  of  Pius  IX. 

On  fhe  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  the  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion between  authority  and  freedom  has,  during  recent  yean, 
been  made  more  comprehensive  in  its  purport  On  the  side  of 
authority  it  is  asserted  that  the  most  serious  errors,  not  only  in 
theology,  but  also  in  philosophy  and  in  the  study  of  history — as 
in  politics,  in  social  economy,  and  even  in  the  physical  sciences- 
are  mostly  results  of  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  Boman 
Church.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  not  the  authority  of  any  one 
Confession— as,  for  example,  that  of  Augsbui^ — ^that  is  now 
maintained  in  opposition  to  Boman  claims.  It  is  nothing  leae 
than  the  assertion  of  absolute  individual  freedom  in  religion,  as 
in  science ;  while,  with  r^;ard  to  the  State,  it  is  the  assertion 
'  that  the  religion  of  a  people  must  be  immanent  in  their  own 
political  and  social  institutions '. 

An  attempt  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  latest  contro- 
versies— on  one  side  between  science  and  faith,  on  the  other 
between  Church  and  State — ^would  lead  us  into  a  field  too  wide 
for  our  limitations.  It  may,  however,  be  possible  to  correct  an 
error  rather  widely  spread  among  English  readers.  They  some- 
times confuse  together  the  traits  that  belong  to  two  distinct  con- 
troversies— the  former  ending  (1872)  when  Strauss  changed  his 
position  ;  the  latter  for  the  most  part  made  promiuent  since  that 
time,  and  having  reference  to  the  theory  called  materialism.  As 
regards  boHi  the  earlier  and  the  later  movement,  little  has  been 
said  of  any  arguments  employed  by  CathoHc  writers.  The  reason 
is,  that  while  they  have  adduced  such  historical  evidences  as  are 
held  valid  by  many  Protestants,  they  have  chiefly  relied  on  their 
own  basis — the  authority  of  the  Church.  Now  every  appeal  to 
this  authority  is  in  Protestant  Qermany  rejected  by  aU  who  are 
called  <  liberal,'  and  to  an  extent  hardly  known  in  EIngland; 
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certainly  not  allowed  by  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church. 
This  fact  shows  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  in  the  long 
dispute  of  1770-1680,  we  see  arrayed,  on  the  side  of  the  attack, 
both  philosophy  and  biblical  criticism ;  on  the  side  of  the  defence 
— ^historical  and  ethical  arguments,  represented  by  such  writers 
as  Tholuck,  Ewald,  and  Domer  (Protestants),  and  by  Mohler, 
Sepp,  and  Hettinger  (Catholics).  Meanwhile  the  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church  remains  as  the  basis  of  the  chief  argument 
on  which  Catholics  would  insist,  if  opponents  would  for  a  moment 
notice  such  an  appeal  That  they  will  not,  is  a  fact,  shown  most 
clearly  on  those  occasions  when  a  Protestant  writer  makes  some 
attempt  to  strengthen  his  position  by  an  appeal  to  ecclesiastical 
authority.    He  has  then  to  meet  the  charge  of  inconsistency. 

In  history,  while  one  movement  is  coming  to  a  close,  another 
is  beginning.  So  when  the  old  dispute— between  philosophy 
and  historical  criticism  on  the  one  hand,  and  Christianity  on  the 
other — ^was  approaching  a  conclusion,  there  was  arising  a  new 
dispute,  of  which  the  basis  was  materialism,  or  a  doctrine  that — 
as  Strauss  said  in  1872 — was  not  opposed  to  materialism.  This 
second  is  the  controversy  of  the  present  age ;  and  it  has  not  yet 
said  its  laBt  word.  It  is  far  more  comprehensive  and  sweeping 
than  the  earlier  dispute,  which  was  begun  by  Sender  and  other 
biblical  critics.  Their  follower,  Strauss,  who  at  one  time  had 
trust  in  an  ideal  philosophy,  ended  by  saying  that  he  had  no 
great  fault  to  find  with  materialism,  or  such  a  basis  as  others 
called  *  naturalism'.  With  this  declaration  Strauss  ended  his 
career ;  but  many  who  had  been  classed  with  his  disciples  refused 
now  to  follow  him.  They  said  that  he  was  assuming  a  new 
position — ^that  held  now  by  the  writers  called  '  materialists '  and 
* positi vists ' — a  position  sometimes  described  as  'agnosticism'. 
Of  all  the  men  who  took  any  prominent  part  in  the  older  dis- 
cussion— Semleb,  Lessing,  Herdeb,  Jagobi,  Kant,  Fichtb, 
Steffens,  Scheluno,  Hegel,  and  Baur — not  one  declared 
himself  a  materialist  On  the  contrary,  they  aU  held  in  common 
the  principle,  that  the  leading  ideas  of  Christianity  are  true  ;  and 
this  principle  is  still  maintained  by  their  followers — such  writers 
as  BiEDERHAifK,  Lipsius,  and  Pfleidebbb — who  still  are  faithful 
to  the  principles  of  the  ideal  philosophy,  chiefly  prevalent  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Of  that  time  and  its  contro- 
versy, respecting  the  ethical  and  historical  basis  of  faith,  the  story 
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may  now  be  written ;  for  the  movement  may  be  consideied  us 
ended,  or  as  one  that  is  no  longer  prominent  among  the  leading 
questions  of  our  age.  The  attack  on  the  ciedibiiity  of  divine 
revelation  was  then  begun  by  deists — English  and  German — ^who 
for  the  most  part  did  not  dream  of  such  a  general  negation  as 
that  of  the  present  time.  They  still  believed  in  the  existence  of 
Qod,  in  man's  immortality,  and  in  his  moral  responsibility; 
consequently  also  in  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. All  these  positions  they  maintained,  as  firmly  as  M. 
SmoN,  who  in  our  day  still  holds  these  as  the  chief  tenets  of  hie 
deed.  Their  philosophy  led  to  deism — not  to  atheism.  Then 
Kant  disturbed  their  conclusions ;  and  at  the  same  time  left,  in 
his  own  system,  only  an  ethical  basis  of  religion.  A  later  philo- 
sophy granted  that  the  general  ideas  expressed  in  the  Chrisdan 
faith  were  consonant  with  reason.  Meanwhile  historical  criticism 
had  attacked  a  great  part  of  the  scriptural  evidences  on  which 
apologetists  had  based  their  arguments.  The  conclusion,  as 
accepted  by  many,  might  be  called  a  compromise.  Less  was  said 
of  certain  historical  evidences,  formerly  accepted  as  valid ;  while 
many  still  maintained  a  position  like  that  held  by  Lessino,  vol 
the  beginning  of  the  discussion : — That  the  development  of  the 
Chui;ch,  in  the  time  earlier  than  that  to  which  fiaur's  historical 
criticism  chiefly  related,  affords  a  basis  not  disturbed  by  the 
negations  of  Baur  and  his  followers.* 

Meanwhile  a  new  controversy — one  involving  in  doubt  ^e 
basis  of  all  religion — had  begun.  Though  the  new  basis  of  attack 
was  materialism,  as  asserted  by  Yoor,  Molesghott,  and  BCchkeb, 
this  new  movement  was  greatly  aided  by  the  philosophy  of 
SoHOPENHAUEB,  who  was  not  a  materialist  His  writings  were 
for  years  left  in  obscurity,  and  then  were  made  almost  popular. 
They  were  rich  in  illustrations  borrowed  from  natural  history ; 
and  served  to  suggest  a  theory  remarkably  like  that  now  largely 
accepted  as  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  In  his  own  pessimistic 
way,  Schopenhauer  had  shown  how  competition  for  the  means  of 
existence  served  as  the  motive  power  of  evolution.  Of  his  ethical 
teaching  nothing  is  said  here  ;  nor  can  it  be  shown  in  detail  how 
his  teaching  led  to  the  theoiy  of  materialism.     But  the  sequence 

*  A  ftill  account  of  the  controversy  may  he  found  in  '  Gennan 
Coltare  and  Christianity :  their  Controversy  (1770-1880) '.  By  Joseph 
Qostwick  (1882). 
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is  dear ;  he  described  life  and  its  evolution  as  the  restdt  of  a 
blind,  unconscious  power,  which  he  called  ^^will".  In  his 
book  on  ''the  Will  in  Nature,"  he  suggested  how  human  life 
might  find  its  analogies  in  the  various  forms  of  animals  and 
plants — all  developed  from  one  force,  a  craving  for  existence. 

It  needs  not  be  told  how  a  materialistic  theory  has  been 
aided  partly  by  the  progress  of  science,  and  partly  by  certain 
general  conclusions,  supposed  to  be  warranted  by  science.  So 
great  have  been  the  triumphs  of  the  age  in  the  extension  of 
the  physical  sciences,  that  many  students,  have  been  led  to 
regard  their  own  method  of  observation  and  induction  as  one 
leading  to  true  conclusions  on  all  questions — ^including  those 
formerly  viewed  distinctly  as  ethical  or  religious.  Out  of  this 
tendency  to  generalize  boldly  has  arisen  a  discussion  respecting 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge.  Strictly  speaking  the  subject  of  the 
dispute  is  metaphysical  Materialism  and  agnosticism  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  thing.  Their  distinction  has 
been  shown  by  the  late  M.  Littr^  ;  yet  it  is  true  that  their 
conclusions  may  agree  together.  Nothing  exists — says  one — save 
matter  and  force  ;  nothing  is  known — says  the  other^save  that 
of  which  we  gain  our  knowledge  by  the  method  employed  in 
physical  science.  The  two  propositions  are  distinct ;  yet — as 
many  say — they  must  alike  lead  to  a  negation  of  ethics.  In  the 
scale  of  human  knowledge  they  draw  a  line,  above  or  beyond 
which — they  say  or  imply — our  so-called  "  knowledge  "  is  ficti- 
tious. The  questions,  "where  must  the  line  be  drawn?''  and  "why 
must  it  be  drawn  there  ?  "  are  now  made  especially  prominent 

These  questions  have  been  suggested  especially  by  the  latest 
results  of  research  in  anthropology.  A  theory  already  entertained 
by  Vogt  and  BUchner,  has  been — it  is  supposed — confirmed  by 
numerous,  interesting  facts  brought  to  light  by  the  studies  and 
experiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Darwin.  These  facts  have  been 
connected  with  their  exposition,  as  given  in  the  writings  of 
Hasokel  and  others  ;  and  have  been  reproduced  in  a  popular 
style :  so  as  to  give  apparent  support  to  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  all  that  is  known  of  the  universe, — or  say  all  that  can  be 
known — is  but  an  incessant  "  distribution  and  re-distribution  of 
matter  and  force ''.  l^his  is  the  theory  of  materialism  that  has 
been  lately  spread  in  Germany.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  theory 
— at  least,  as  popularly  understood — may  lead  to  sweeping  con- 
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clufiions  respectiiig  the  ordinary  motives  of  morality.  The  people 
have  seized  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  practical  drift  of  the 
doctrine.  They  have  been  assured,  that  nothing  save  matter  and 
force  can  be  known  ;  and  they  go  on  to  draw  from  that  principle 
their  own  conclusions. 

It  will  not  be  expected,  that  a  full  account  can  here  be  given 
of  the  latest  questions  raised,  respecting  the  boundary  lines  of 
faith  and  science ;  for  in  the  midst  of  their  discussion  we  aie 
living.  The  general  question  of  materialism  has  been  named, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  made  clearly  distinct  from  the  earlier 
controversy. 

Besides  new  works,  by  authors  of  whom  accounts  have  been 
given,  there  will  be  named,  in  the  chapters  following,  some  few 
books  of  which  improved  editions  have  appeared,  and  others  of 
which  the  value  has  been  lately  more  fully  appreciated.  In  a 
second  index,  concluding  this  work,  references  will  ie  given  to 
many  of  the  latest  and  most  successful  books  in  recent  German 
literature. 
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THE  PHT8ICAL  SCISNCBS— OBOORAPHT— TRAYELS  — HI8T0BT— BIOORAFHT-> 
NATIONAL  BOONOmr— 80CUL  DBMOCRACT— THE  '  CULTUBKAMPP '— EDUCA* 
TION— POETRY— THE  DRAMA— NOYELS  AND  ROMANCES— LITERARY  HISTORY 
—HISTORIES  OP  CULTURE— .fiSTHETICS— PHILOLOGY. 

Yeabs  mofit  pass  away,  before  the  coming  of  the  time  when  the 
most  important  writings  of  the  last  decennium  will  be  justly 
estimated  ;  but  it  is  possible  now  to  name  a  few  representative 
authors,  and  to  notice  some  tendencies  of  their  age. 

One  of  the  most  productive  fields  of  recent  literature  is  that 
including  books  on  the  physical  sciences  and  on  natural  histoiy. 
Here  improvements  are  seen  on  eveiy  side — ^in  the  correctness  of 
the  fiEu^ts  stated,  in  the  style  of  writing,  and  in  the  illustrations 
supplied  in  woodcuts  and  coloured  maps.  The  science  of  such 
men  as  Yibchow  and  Helmholtz  is  now  made  popular.  Good 
books  are  here  so  numerous,  that  the  general  reader,  or  the 
literary  critic,  cannot  attempt  to  describe  them,  so  as  to  show 
their  proportionate  degrees  of  importance ;  for  among  them  are 
found  such  works  as  the  following : — a  '  Medieval,  Historical  and 
Geographical  Dictionary,'  by  Oesterlet  ;  a  new  issue  of  Balbi's 
*  Universal  Geography,'  edited  by  Arendts;  a  large  work  on 
'the  Commercial  and  Industrial  Intercourse  of  the  World,' 
compiled  by  Andree  and  his  colleagues ;  'Worlds  passed  away,' 
by  SiEOHUND ;  the  'Flora  of  Germany  and  Austria,'  by  Will- 
KOMH ;  and  Brehm's  finely  illustrated  book  on  zoology — dtu 
Thierleben,  These  are  books  to  be  criticised  only  by  specialists. 
Who  can  describe  briefly  a  work  as  extensive  as  Weber's  large 
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book  on  India  ?  Statistical  books  on  Germany  and  Austria  have 
recently  shown  much  improvement  of  form.  Here  colooied  maps 
show,  at  a  glance,  how  fax  Saxony  is  more  populous  than  Bayaiia; 
how  oxen  are  numerous  in  Wtirtemberg,  swine  in  Thnringia,  and 
horses  in  Elsass-Lothringen  ;  or  how  iron  is  found  in  Westphalia, 
while  Saxony  is  rich  in  coal  and  in  salt 

Among  narratiyes  of  voyages  and  travels,  the  first  to  be  named 
is  Bichthofbn's  book  on  'China,*  giving  an  account  so  interesting, 
that  to  reduce  it  to  a  summary  would  be  injurious.  Kukitneb's 
account  of  a  journey  into  the  far  East,  of  passing  the  Sing-Ling 
range,  and  of  skirting  '  the  deserts '  [so  he  writes]  of  Gobi  and 
Shamo,  is  a  preparation  for  a  larger  work  that  will  soon  appear. 
The  Wamderlmch  and  the  *  Letters  from  Russia,'  by  Feldmarschall 
V.  MoLTKE,  like  his  *  Letters  from  Turkey '  (published  in  1839) 
have  more  than  a  geographical  interest  Among  lighter  books 
may  be  named  : — Bbaun's  *  Travels  in  Turkey  * ;  the  *  Sketches 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,'  by  Blau  ;  '  Pictures  from  Upper 
Egypt,'  by  Klunzinger;  *  Three  Months  in  Lebanon,'  by  Fraas; 
<  Travels  in  North-East  Africa,'  by  v.  Heuolik  ;  the  '  Heart  of 
Africa,'  by  Schweinpurth  ;  '  Travels  in  Africa,'  by  Rohlf  ; 
^  Travels  in  Kordofan,'  by  Marno  ;  '  Belgium  and  the  Belgians,' 
by  BoDBNBERG ;  '  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,'  by  Bodks- 
8TEDT  ;  *  Pictures  of  Transatlantic  Society,'  by  Knortz  ;  *  Letters 
from  Tyrol,'  by  Stbub  ;  and  a  *  Tour  in  the  East,'  by  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Austria.  *  Under  the  Tropics,*  by  Engel^  and  *  From 
the  Llanos,'  by  Sachs,  give  interesting  accounts  of  America. 
No  student  of  geography  should  forget  that  there  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  in  Petermann's  *  Accounts  of  important  Modem  Cleogra- 
phical  Explorations,'  a  periodical  publication  of  thirty  years' 
standing,  that  furnishes  the  reader  with  the  latest  information, 
illustrated  by  the  newest  maps. 

In  the  department  of  history  the  first  to  be  named  is  Lbofold 
V.  Ranke,  the  veteran  historian,  now  eighty-eight  years  old.  He 
has  still  enei^  left  to  write  a  'Universal  History' !  As  we  have 
already  intimated  (in  Chapter  XXXIII.)  the  topics  of  which  he 
has  written  are  so  momentous,  in  their  political  and  religious 
relations,  that  "We  do  not  care  to  write  of  them  in  any  summary 
way ;  but  would  rather  turn  to  notice  the  artistic  merits  of  his 
writings — his  distributions  of  light  and  shade,  and  his  command 
of  perspective — which  are  seen  in  one  of  his  later  works — a  '  Life 
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of  the  Chancellory.  Hardenberg'.  English  students  of  history 
ahonld  not  neglect  to  read  Ranke's  contributions  to  English 
history  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Returning  to  general  history 
— ^the  latest  edition  of  Duncker's  great  work,  the  ^  History  of 
Antiquity/  is  soon  to  be  completed  by  the  sequel  on  the  '  History 
of  Greece,'  which  has  long  been  out  of  print  A  new  '  History  of 
the  World'  is  edited  by  Corvin  and  Dieffenbach.  The 
*  History  of  the  World,'  by  Weber,  has  reached  a  seventeenth 
edition.  Dt^MiCHSN's  'History  of  Ancient  Egypt'  belongs  to 
Oncken's  series,  intended  to  make  a  complete  library  of  history. 

Germany,  and  especially  Prussia,  have  supplied  the  subjects 
treated  again  and  again  in  an  extensive  class  of  books ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  how  strongly,  almost  immoderately,  Teutonic  is  the 
tone  of  several  leading  authors — especially  Treitschke  and 
ScHERR — when  writing  of  their  Vaterkmd.  Here  can  be  named 
but  a  few  of  the  more  important  books  lately  produced  on  the 
medieval  and  the  modem  histoiy  of  Germany.  Wattenbagh 
has  issued  a  fourth  edition  of  his  '  Sources  of  German  History  in 
the  Middle  Ages'.  The  opening  of  the  Berlin  Record  Offices  has 
afforded  important  aid  to  research  ;  and  now  the  Correspondence 
of  Frederick  the  Great  is  published,  at  the  Emperor's  own 
expense.  Drotsen's  *  History  of  Prussian  Politics ' ;  Hausser's 
continuation  of  his  '  German  History ' ;  Oncken's  'Austria  and 
Prussia  in  the  War  of  Liberation ' ;  Stbel's  '  Revolutionary 
Epoch'  and  Schapbr's  'History  of  the  Seven  Years'  War'— all 
will  be  fairly  estimated,  when  time  shall  lead  to  an  impartial 
judgment.  The  work  of  Treitschke,  on  '  German  History  in 
the  nineteenth  century,'  is  one  example  of  that  fervent  nationality 
of  which  another  exposition  is  seen  in  the  '  Germania '  of  Joh. 
ScHERR.  A  '  History  of  the  German-French  War'  (1870-71)  has 
been  written  by  Fontane  ;  and  another  by  Juncr  ;  beside  the 
large,  official  history  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  General 
Staff. 

Of  the  large  work  of  Gindelt  on  the  *  Thirty  Years'  War,'  a 
fourth  volume  has  recently  appeared,  containing  such  evidences 
of  new  research  as  are  now  justly  demanded  from  all  writers  on 
history.  '  Annals  of  the  German  Empire,  under  Henry  III.,'  is 
one  good  example  of  many  excellent  monographs ;  another  is  a 
history  of  the  *  First  Silesian  War,'  by  GrIjnhaoen.  A  *  History 
of  the  Crusades,'  by  Kuoler  ;  a  *  History  of  the  English  Revolu- 
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tion,'  by  Stern  ;  the  *  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,'  by  Philippson  ;  the 
'  History  of  Spain  in  the  time  1199-1299,'  by  Schibrmacheb  ; 
Hassel's  *  History  of  Prussian  Policy  in  the  years  1807-15 ';  and 
Schebbk's  monograph  on  '  Wallenstein ' — all  are  books  that  must 
be  named  as  showing  evidences  of  research. 

Austrian  history  has  been  ably  treated  by  Arneth,  Bbeb, 
FouRNiEB,  Heioel,  Goedeejs,  and  Lorenz,  whose  books  give 
the  results  of  new  researches.  The  *  Memoirs  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich,'  edited  by  his  Son,  include  contributions  to  Austrian  history. 
The  ' Heeren-Uckert  Series'  of  histories  has  lately  been  pro- 
ductive. Reumont,  author  of  a  Life  of  '  Lorenzo  del  Medid,' 
has  concluded  his  '  History  of  Tuscany ' ;  and  Hertzbero  his 
*  History  of  Greece '.  Hillebrakd,  the  literary  historian  (who 
was  living  in  Paris  during  the  time  he  describes),  has  given  us  an 
account  of  ^  France  from  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  to  that  of 
Napoleon  III.'.  English  history  and  politics  have  not  been 
neglected.  Liebebmann  has  given  some  new  details  of  Anglo- 
Korman  events ;  Lobenz  has  made  a  contribution  to  English 
history  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries ;  and  Klofp 
has  described  the  '  Fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart '. 

A  further  general  reference  to  the  * Heeren-Uckert  Series' — 
will  serve  to  direct  attention  to  valuable  monographs  too  nume- 
rous to  be  named  here.  Abnold,  in  lus  'Early  Teutonic  Period,' 
shows  faith  in  the  description  given  by  Tacitus,  which  is  also 
accepted  by  Schebb,  in  his  *  History  of  Qerman  Culture,'  and  in 
his  '  History  of  German  Women '.  In  both  the  prevalent  tone  is 
strongly  Teutonic,  while  as  regards  all  things  not  German,  the 
author's  views  seem  pessimistic.  Here  may  be  named  Dahh's 
work  on  '  Teutonic  Peoples  and  Times ' ;  and  for  large  stores  of 
information  on  German  history,  law,  and  politics,  we  may  refer 
to  the  writings  of  Yehse  and  Fischeb  ;  to  the  large  work  of 
Waitz  on  '  German  Constitutional  History ' ;  and  to  the  writings 
on  property  and  inheritance  by  Kuhns,  Witzuann,  and  Scheel; 
for  accounts  of  divisions  of  landed  property,  to  Roschbb's 
'National  Economy  of  Agriculture,'  Lehnebt's  'Division  of 
Landed  Estates,'  and  Bebnabd's  '  History  of  Forest  Estates  and 
their  culture '.  A  large  class  of  books,  of  high  national  import- 
ance, may  be  represented  by  one  good  specimen— the  'MUitaiy 
Hand-Lexicon,'  compiled  and  written  by  Niemann.  Stores  of 
information  on  politics  may  be  found  in  the  three  serials : — the 
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'  Historical  Journal,'  edited  by  Stbel  ;  *  Our  Times,'  edited  by 
GoTTSCHALL  ;  and  the  '  Year-Books  of  National  Economy,'  edited 
by  HiLDEBRAND.  A  third  edition  has  appeared  of  the  '  History 
of  Self-Qovenunent  in  England,'  by  Gnsibt,  author  of  a  well- 
known  book  on  '  The  English  Constitution '. 

Biographies  and  special  memoirs  of  Statesmen  and  Rulers  are 
made  subsidiary  to  national  history.  '  Prince  Bismarck's  Letters' 
have  been  published,  and  soon  followed  by  a  '  Collection  of  his 
Speeches  and  Dispatches,'  edited  by  Hahn,  and  by  Poschingeb's 
collection,  entitled  *  Bismarck  at  the  Diet '.  His  biography  by 
BusCH  has  been  highly  commended.  Koppen  has  written 
another  biography  of  the  Chancellor.  A  life  of  the  Emperor, 
*  William  the  Victorious,'  has  been  compiled  by  Schmidt  and 
Otto.  Among  the  few  biographies  possessing  literary  merit  may 
be  named  Drotben'b  'Life  of  York  of  Wartenbui^,'  and  the  able 
attempts  made  by  Gbegobovius  to  defend  the  characters  of  two 
celebrated  women — ^Lucrezia  Borgia  and  Athenais  (Eudozia), 
wife  of  Theodosius  II.  In  the  latter  instance  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  champion's  success.  Adolf  Stahr  has  in  like  manner 
and  in  an  attractive  style  endeavoured  to  raise  the  character  of 
'Tiberius'  and  of  *  Agrippina'. 

Few  other  successes  remain  to  be  noticed  in  this  department  of 
biography,  where  failures  are  too  numerous.  Some  memoirs  of 
men  of  genius— especially  artists — may  be  named  in  another 
place ;  but  here  we  must  refer  to  Deutsche  Biagraphie^  an  extensive 
series,  now  in  course  of  publication ;  also  to  the  'German  Plutarch,' 
edited  by  Gottschall  ;  and  to  the  '  Austrian  Biographical 
Lexicon,'  projected  by  Wubzbach.  It  may  be  added,  that  the 
latest  edition  of  the  'Conversations-Lexicon'  is  rich  in  the  depart- 
ment of  biography. 

To  notice  all  the  contributions  lately  made  to  Uie  library  that 
may  be  called  especially  national — ^including  books  on  the  land 
and  the  people ;  their  laws ;  their  natural,  hereditary,  and  social 
traits — would  be  a  task  too  extensive  ;  but  the  character  of  that 
library  may  be  indicated.  The  legal,  and  partly  the  social  relations 
of  the  people,  have  been  results  of  three  distinct  bodies  of  law  : 
the  Canon  Law  of  the  Church  ;  Old  German  Law  ;  and  Roman 
Law.  The  former  two  are  alike  conservative,  or  we  might  say 
retrogressive  ;  while  the  third — Roman  Law— chiefly  encourages 
individual  enterprise  and  speculation,  and  is  most  fEivourable  to 
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large  accumulations  of  capital  This  historical  statement  makes 
clear  the  fact,  that  men  well  read  in  law  may  differ  widely  in 
their  views  on  social  affairs  and  on  national  economy  ;  while  on 
each  side  the  warrantry  of  ancient  laws  may  be  cited.  This  is 
made  clear  in  Schmidt's  work  on  the  *  Difference  of  Roman  and 
German  Law '.  On  the  more  antique  traits  of  the  latter  code, 
the  Lex  Sali/tM,  lately  edited  by  Kebk,  is  a  high  authority.  There 
remain  still  in  Qermany  certain  traits  of  social  and  domestic  life 
—especially  some  relating  to  marriage  and  divorce — ^that  may 
seem  modem,  though  they  are  hereditary.  For  information 
respecting  these  vestiges  of  old  customs,  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  writings  of  Knopf,  Baron,  and  Kletke,  on  the 
'  Laws  of  Marriage '. 

The  literature  of  Social  Democracy — however  important — 
cannot  be  described  in  detail.  It  is  here,  where  deliberation  ie 
demanded,  that  questions  of  vital  interest  are  too  often  discussed 
with  an  impetuosity  than  can  serve  only  to  excite  angry  feelings. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  importance  of 
the  movement  is  greatly  underrated,  when  it  is  described  as 
being  little  more  than  a  continuation  of  similar  innovations  in 
France.  It  is  another  mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  movement  u 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  measures  of  the  '  Progress  Flirty,' 
led  by  Sohulz-Delitzsch,  of  whom  an  accoimt  has  been  giren 
(in  Chap.  XXXIII. ).  On  the  contrary,  his  plans  of  free  coopera- 
tion, aided  by  savings-banks  and  other  means  of  'self-help,'  are  con* 
temned  by  the  social  democrats,  who  are  indeed  opposed  to  every 
reform  based  on  individual  competition.  They  talk  of  their  own 
scheme  as  one  intended  to  save  themselves  and  society  from  the 
last  results  of  the 'struggle  for  existence' ;  and  this,  their  new 
plan,  they  say,  is  one  based  on  the  principle  of  Old  German  Law 
— ^the  law  that  ever3rwhere  recognises  the  idea  of  'a  common- 
wealth'— and  is  also  accordant  with  the  chief  regulations  of 
the  ZUnfU  or  Trade  Unions  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Moreover,  in 
support  of  their  own  views,  they  have  asserted  their  general 
accordance  with  the  main  principle  of  'the  Canon  Law  of  the 
Church,'  respecting  property.  [In  passing,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  this  assertion  has  been  authoritatively  contradicted  by  the 
Church.]  The  general  result  of  all  their  teaching  is  easily 
understood.  Competition,  they  say,  is  making  life  hardly 
endurable  for  millions.    As  evidence  to  support  this  conclusion, 
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they  quote  from  various  books  of  statistics  such  items  as  these  :-* 
In  a  town  where  formerly  trade  was  carried  on  under  the  regula- 
tions of  a  Union  (Zunft)  of  Weavers,  the  profits  of  the  trade  were 
divided  among  jwe  hundred  persons ;  now  they  are  claimed,  it  is 
said,  by  five  capitalists.  There  were  living  in  Prussia,  in  1874| 
six-and-arhalf  millions  of  people,  each  having  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  twenty  pounds  (English).  The  larger  the  capital, 
the  quicker  its  growth ;  and  the  smaller,  the  less  its  chance  of 
increase.  These  are  specimens  of  statistics  often  quoted  by  the 
leaders  of  Social  Democracy.  Among  their  opponents  one  of  the 
most  zealous  is  H.  Treit8CHK£,  whose  book  on  '  Socialism  and  its 
Abettors,'  has  called  forth  an  indignant  reply.  Among  other 
books  on  the  question  these  are  but  a  few,  selected  from  many  :-* 
Mehring'b  '  Gennan  Social  Democracy ' ;  DiiHfONa's  '  Critical 
History  of  National  Economy  and  Socialism ' ;  Otto  von  Ddbst- 
Dabsb's  '  Plutocracy  and  Socialism ' ;  the  '  Social  Question,  and 
Endeavours  to  solve  it,'  by'  Fr.  HrrzB.  There  is,  moreover, 
opposed  to  the  socialist  movement  a  power  mightier  than  a  whole 
library  of  refutations ;  and  this  power  is  organized  in  the 
Bauemitamd — ^the  large  body  of  peasant  proprietors,  who  cling 
to  their  patches  of  land  with  a  tenacity  stronger  than  logic 

The  contest  known  as  the  KvUurham/pf  of  recent  years  is  but  a 
revival  of  an  old  dispute,  respecting  the  rights  of  the  State,  in  the 
apx>ointment  and  recognition  of  religious  teachers.*  After  the  war 
of  1870-71,  the  aim  of  Prussian  policy  was  such  a  centralization  as 
might  keep  strong  the  military  union  of  the  Empire.  For  this 
end  it  was  contended,  that  even  those  appointments  which  were 
regarded  as  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  those  of  an 
educational  character,  must  be  held  in  subjection  to  the  State  ; 
and  it  was  apparently  implied,  that  those  who  objected  to  this 
secular  control  of  ecclesiastical  interests  might  be  suspected  of 
covert  disloyalty  to  the  Empire.  On  the  other  side  it  was  asserted 
that  the  Catholics  of  Qermany  had  been  and  still  were  loyal ;  and 
that  there  need  be  no  quarrel  between  their  obedience  due  to  the 
Church  and  that  due  to  the  State.  On  both  sides  the  principle 
was  admitted  of  rendering  'to  Csesar  the  things  that  are  Csosar^s' ; 
but  there  existed  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  a  definition  of 

*  Information  respectiiig  'Social  Democracy'  and  the  'KuUturkampf* 
of  recent  years  may  be  fomid  in  '  Germany  Past  and  Present '  by  S. 
Baring-Gould. 
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the  things  here  referred  to.  The  union  of  Church  and  State,  in 
Prussia  is  grounded  on  the  Erastian  principle  cujus  ngio  9111 
religio,  long  ago  asserted  by  Thomasius,  in  hia  'Territonal 
System  of  Church  Government' ;  and  held  valid  in  1817  and  1839|, 
when  the  two  Protestant  confessions — ^the  Lutheran  and  &e 
Reformed — were  united  under  the  Supreme  control  of  the  State. 
The  laws  put  in  force  against  Catholics  since  1871  may  be  found 
in  a  work  entitled  "  Prussian-Qerman  Ecclesiastical  Legialation," 
(published  at  Mtlnster,  1876). 

Closely  connected  with  the  union  of  Church  and  State  is 
the  supremacy  of  the  State  as  regards  public  education.  Here 
the  difficulties  that  in  England  arise  from  the  freedom  of  dissent 
are  at  once  suppressed.  The  State  in  Prussia  recognises  only  two 
confessions :  on  one  side  the  Evangelical  or  Protestant — ^including 
both  the  Lutheran  and  the  Reformed — and  on  the  other  nde  the 
Roman  Catholic  Excepting  some  special  provision  for  Jews,  all 
public  schools  are  regarded  as  Evangelical,  or  as  Catholic ;  and  it 
is  the  aim  of  the  State  to  make  religious  differences  subordinate 
to  the  general  interest  of  a  national  education.  Lutheb,  when  he 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  the  State,  established  the  authority 
of  the  several  princes,  who  soon  made  themselves  absolute  in 
their  respective  territories.  They  made  themselves  de  facto — even 
where  they  were  not  formally  installed — ^the  rectors  or  chief 
governors  of  universities ;  and  they  soon  founded  lower  schools — 
for  example  '  the  Princes'  Schools'  in  Saxony — ^in  some  instances 
endowing  them  with  the  confiscated  revenues  of  suppressed 
convents.  Klopstogk  and  Fichte  were  educated  in  schools 
endowed  in  this  way.  The  Protestant  Clergy — ^represented  by 
their  '  Consistories,'  and  acting  in  subjection  to  secular  authority — 
exercised  their  superintendence  of  educational  measures.  The 
work  thus  undertaken  at  first  with  some  zeal,  was  neglected  at  a 
later  time  ;  especially  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  after- 
wards. Cripples  were  elected  to  teach  because  they  could  do 
nothing  else.  Failing  tradesmen  and  unskilled  mechanics  were 
engaged  as  schoolmasters.  A  man  might  at  once  keep  a  wine- 
shop and  a  school ;  and  after  the  Seven  Years'  War,  wom-ont  or 
disabled  soldiers  were  glad  to  accept  the  pittances  doled  out  to 
teachers  of  poor  children,  while  the  beneficed  clergy  were  disput- 
ing on  questions  of  predestination.  The  parsimonious  despot, 
Frederick  William  I.,  who  despised  learning,  nevertheless  gave 
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some  money  to  found  schools — little  it  might  seem ;  but  more, 
as  he  said,  than  he  would  give  for  the  services  of '  all  the  poets, 
painters,  fiddlers,  dancers,  and  opera-singers  of  Europe '.  In  his 
time  Prussia  was  indebted  to  the  Pietists  for  her  first  reformation 
of  education.  Afterwards  Hecker,  a  Pietist,  was  Minister  of 
Education,  under  Frederick  the  Great.  Though  the  King  was  an 
unbeliever,  his  Minister  was  allowed  to  cany  out  his  own  plans 
for  uniting  religious  with  secular  instruction,  and  it  was  ordained, 
that  every  day  *  school-work  should  begin  with  prayer'.  At  a 
later  time,  efforts  were  made  to  liberate  tiie  popular  schools  from 
clerical  control ;  and  success  at  last  seemed  sure.  Then  followed 
the  failure  of  liberalism  in  1848.  After  this  the  cleigy  regained 
their  position  ;  and  in  1854  they  introduced  the  strict  measures 
known  as  the  '  Three  Regulatives '.  These  imposed  on  teachers 
the  duty  of  religious  teaching  to  an  extent  that — ^as  many  judged 
— ^was  oppressive.  Discontent  followed ;  changes  in  favour  of  a 
more  liberal  and  secular  education  were  demanded  :  and  at  last 
were  made  by  Falk,  the  Minister  of  Education,  in  1872,  when  he 
abolished  the  *  Three  Regulatives,'  by  which  religious  instruction 
had  been  so  strictly  enforced. 

Since  that  time,  the  general  tendency  of  State  control  has  led 
to  wider  measures  in  favour  of  secular  and  realistic  studies ;  and 
lately  the  claims  of  classical  studies  have  been  to  some  extent 
abated.  In  the  BeaJschulen  (mostly  like  our  'commercial 
schools')  it  has  been  judged,  that  the  study  of  Latin  may  with 
advantage  be  discontinued.  In  the  Gymnasieny  or  higher  schools 
(such  as  we  might  call  '  collegiate  *)  the  proportionate  numbeis 
of  the  hours  now  allotted  to  the  chief  studies  are  these: — to 
Latin  eleven;  to  German  three;  to  French  three;  to  Arithmetic 
and  Mathematics,  taken  together,  nearly  five;  to  Histoiy  and 
Geography  four;  and  to  Religion  nearly  three.  Taking  it  as  a 
whole,  the  curriculum  is  too  severe.  The  boys  want  more  play. 
For  large  stores  of  information  respecting  educational  plans  and 
measures,  the  student  may  be  referred,  first  to  Rauxer's  'History 
of  Education,'  and  next  to  such  later  books  as  the  following : — 
*  On  the  Higher  School-System  in  Prussia,'  by  Wiese  ;  '  Regula- 
tions for  Schools  under  the  control  of  the  State,'  by  the  same 
author;  'The  Universities  of  Germany,'  by  Meter;  'The 
Gymnasium  and  the  Real  School,'  by  Laas  ;  and  the  '  Collection 
of  Rules  for  Schools,'  by  Laaoks. 

37 
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So  fai,  in  this  chapter,  topics  have  been  introduced  in  the  order 
in  which  they  of  late  have  assumed  prominence.  As  regards 
religion,  and  poetry,  and  all  that  is  ideal  or  '  dreamy,'  the  age  u 
tending  more  and  more  to  negation ;  yet  certain  men  will  still 
write  verses,  and  sometimes — ^poem&  To  classify  clearly  and 
faxrlj  their  productions,  so  as  to  set  on  one  side  genial  and  artistic 
poetry,  on  the  other  mere  'effusions  in  verse' — this  is  a  task  not  to 
be  attempted  without  such  aid  as  time  alone  can  bring.  Making 
no  such  attempt,  we  may  briefly  describe,  in  an  historical  (not 
critical)  way,  such  poems  as  have  lately  appeared ;  and  may 
especially  notice  those  most  accordant  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Readers  may  now  be  almost  tired  of  the  word  *  pessimism ' ;  still 
the  tone  of  thought  and  feeling  often  denoted  by  that  term  is 
remarkable,  when  we  find  it  expressed  in  such  poetry  as  has 
been  lately  written  by  Lorm  (whose  real  name  is  LandesmannX 
and  by  Mobser,  whose  later  poems,  however,  are  less  mournful 
than  the  earlier.  Several  of  the  poets  already  named  (in  OC. 
XXX.  and  XXXL)  have  recently  published  collections  of  their 
works  ;  of  others  who  are  now  deceased  the  latest  writings  have 
been  published — ^for  example  those  of  RttcKBRT,  and  Aubbspebo. 
As  poetry  new  and  original,  the  'Renatus'  of  Lipineb  claims 
especial  notice  for  the  religious  aspiration  of  its  tone.  The  author 
is  a  Jew  of  Eastern  Galicia.  His  leading  idea  is,  that  the  modem 
world  is  to  be  saved  from  its  secularism  and  pessimism  by  a 
restoration  of  feith  in  a  Redeemer  of  Mankind.  We  find  the 
same  idea  in  the  author's  earlier  poem,  *  Prometheus  Unbound,^ 
where  nothing  but  the  name  reminds  us  of  Shelley's  drama  ;  for 
Lipiner  represents  true  liberty  as  dependent  on  faith  and 
religion. 

Several  poets  already  named  (in  CO.  XXX.  and  XXXI.)  are 
still  productive.  Bodenstedt — still  writing  under  the  trans- 
parent disguise  of  his  pseudonym,  'Mirza  Schaffy' — ^has  lately 
won  fresh  laurels  by  his  '  Imitations  of  Haflz' ;  Hetbe,  in  his 
*  Verses  from  Italy,'  has  given  us  more  specimens  of  his  graceful 
style.  The  story  of  *  Madeleine,'  and  the  *  Elegies '  of  Eckstein 
have  been  highly  commended.  Oertzen  has  issued  a  new 
collection  of  poems,  which  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  'One 
Deceased' — Beime  eines  Verschollenen.  Free  from  pessimism  are 
the  social  songs  of  the  Jvgendidyll  by  Leakder.  The  author's 
real  name  is  Yolkhann  ;  he  is  a  professor  of  philology  at  Halle. 
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Another  poet  of  the  optimistic  school  is  Sgheffbl,  already 
named  (Chap.  XXXI.)  whose  Fran  Aventiwre^  Bergpsaimen,  and 
Oaudeamus,  have  won  praise  from  many  lovers  of  jovial  poetry. 
They  can  also  find  true  native  humour  in  Baubcbach's  'Songs 
troja  the  Highway/  or  in  his  Spidmannslieder;  and  in  the  'Thirsty 
Songs '  of  Mbtsb  ;  while  sober  critics  suspect  that  affectation  is 
often  mingled  with  their  mirth.  Turning  away  from  both 
pessimists  and  optimists  in  Song — we  look  all  around  for 
evidences  of  power ;  and  find,  at  least,  a  considerable  variety  of 
topics :  in  the  poems  and  humorous  ballads  of  Yischeb,  the 
aesthetic  critic ;  in  the  dismal  stories  told  by  Frankl  ;  in  '  The 
Island '  by  Jensen  ;  the  '  Nights  of  the  East '  by  F.  v.  Shack  ; 
the  sensuous  and  passionate  lyrics  by  F.  v.  Saab  ;  the  '  Song  of 
the  German  Empire '  by  O.  v.  Redwitz  ;  the  melancholy  '  Songs 
of  a  Lost  One '  by  Ada  Cheisten  ;  and — to  put  the  worst  last — 
in  the  production  called  Tannhihuer  in  Borriy  rivalling  Feydeau, 
and  named  here  as  representing  a  tendency  rarely  mentioned  as 
German,  or  supposed  to  be  almost  exclusively  Parisian. 

Among  the  long  narrative  poems  called  'epics'  there  remain 
unnoticed,  the  'Countess  Ebba'  by  a  lady,  Marie  v.  Najmajer  ; 
the  Bomerfiihrty  by  Nobdmann,  a  tale  belonging  to  the  time  of 
the  Reformation ;  and  Sind  CRiUer  ?  by  Dahn,  which  is  described 
as  a  sort  of  'modem  Edda'.  Here  too  may  be  named  the 
authoress  of  Sturme  and  other  poems  lyrical  and  epical,  ascribed 
to  'Carmen  Sylva' — the  pseudonym  chosen  by  Elizabeth,  formerly 
Princess  of  Neuwied,  now  Queen  of  Roumania.  Among  royal 
German  authors  mention  should  be  made  of  the  late  King  John  of 
Saxony  who,  under  the  name  of  'Philalethes,'  published  an  admir- 
able German  version  of  Dante's  Divine  Comedy.  A  third  collection 
of  poems,  epic,  dramatic,  and  lyrical,  by  the  Coimtess  Wickbnbubo, 
has  been  issued  ;  and  a  poetess  whose  name,  Hellhxtth,  is  little 
known,  has  lately  published  poems  that  have  been  highly  com- 
mended. 

In  the  poetry  called  meditative  and  didactic  we  have  still  too 
much  of  the  vague  pantheism  once  made  so  cheap  by  Sghefeb 
and  Sallet;  and  now  Jobdan,  who  formerly — in  his  new 
Nibelungenlied — had  at  least  'a  story  to  tell,'  has  turned  away 
from  epic  to  didactic ;  and  publishes  under  the  title  '  Devotions ' 
(Andachten)  a  series  of  reveries  supposed  to  be  '  philosophical '. 
Their  best  passages  can  serve  only  to  suggest  comparison  with 
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.the  higher  mysticisnci  of  several  Oriental— especially  Persian- 
poets.  Better  didactic  verse— indeed  poetry — may  be  found  in 
Schaven  und  Schaffen,  by  Albert  Moeser,  and  in  the  writings  of 
Stefan  Milow,  a  young  poet  bom  near  the  military  frontier  of 
Servia.  In  the  former  melancholy  prevails ;  in  the  latter  bold 
resolution ;  in  both  the  undertones,  that  govern  the  harmonies, 
have  an  ethical  character. 

The  best  poetry  of  the  last  ten  years  is  lyrical ;  and  for  the 
most  part  the  comparative  failure  of  the  drama  is  a  fact  confessed 
by  everyone — ^the  writers  of  dramas  excepted.  A  *  Schiller 
Prize'  has  now  for  some  years  been  offered  to  competitive 
dramatists;  but  on  several  occasions  no  competitor  has  been 
found  worthy  of  the  honour.  Of  the  dramas  lately  produced  by 
Wildenbrugh— ^  Harald,'  '  the  Carlovingians,'  the  *  Mennonites,' 
and  the  play  of  '  Fathers  and  Sons,'  have  aU  been  commended 
for  their  good  management  of  'stage-effects'.  Lingo's  'Macalda' ; 
the  *  Doge  of  Venice,'  by  0.  v.  Redwitz  ;  *  Elfriede'  and  *  Konigs- 
marck,'  by  Paul  Hetse  ;  the  *  Daughter  of  Fabricius,'  by  WrL- 
BRANDT ;  'Amy  Bobsart,'  by  Qottsghall  ;  'Agnes  von  Meran' 
and  '  the  Sorceress,'  by  Kissel  ;  '  Bosamunde,'  by  Kruse  ;  and 
'  King  Erich,'  by  Stefan  Milow — all  these  pieces  have  failed  to 
win  on  the  stage  such  success  as  was  commanded  lately  by 
MoBENTHAL,  author  of  'Deborah,'  who  imderstood  well  the 
use  of  music  and  '  stage-effects '.  The  stage  is  a  special  depart- 
ment, and  demands  special  talents ;  such  as  are  not  always  united 
with  poetic  genius.  In  comedy,  Ein  Erfolg,  by  Paul  Lindau  ; 
'  Rosenkranz  and  Qiildenstem,'  by  Klapp  ;  and  '  Dr.  Klaus,'  by 
Ad.  L'Arronge  have  been  successfuL  In  tragedy  there  remain 
to  be  named :  'Clytemnestra,'  by  Siegert  ;  'Oenone,'  by  Berqer  ; 
*  the  Witch,'  by  Fittger  ;  and  the  *  Brothers  de  Witt,'  by  Ferd. 
V.  Saar.  In  farce,  G.  v.  Moser,  author  of  Krieg  im  Frieden,  and 
many  other  light  pieces,  has  been  so  successful  that  he  is  styled 
'  a  new  Kotzebue '.    The  compliment  is  one  of  dubious  value. 

'  Parsifal,'  the  new  musical  drama,  by  Wagner,  lately  deceased, 
can  hardly  be  classed  with  any  other  production  of  our  time. 
Though  founded  on  the  strange  medieval  romance,  '  Parzival,'  of 
which  some  account  has  been  given  (Chapter  III.),  the  drama  has 
a  different  purports-one  that  cannot  be  defined  in  this  place.  It 
is  enotigh  to  say,  that  Wagner's  disciples  describe  his  last  work  as 
something  not  less  than  the  proclamation  of  'a  new  religion'— 
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apparent^j  having  aome  general  likeness  to  the  Autosoteru  or 
sdbsUrUfmng  of  Habtmank. 

It  is  a  serious  sign  in  the  tendencies  of  an  age,  when  negations 
of  the  past  and  theories  of  bold  innovation  for  the  future,  are  no 
longer  confined  within  the  cells  of  a  few  lonely  students ;  but 
make  themselves  popular,  and  appear  as  commonplaces  in  current 
general  literature — especially  in  poetry  and  prose-fiction.  This 
consideration  may  give  a  moral  interest  to  our  survey  of  so-caUe<d 
light  literature,  including  novels  and  romances  issued  in  the 
course  of  the  last  ten  years.  They  teU  us  something  of  their 
time. 

Hacklandeb,  lately  deceased,  was  the  lightest  among  the  novel 
writers  of  his  day,  and  was  the  most  prosperous.  His  last  book 
was  '  the  Bomance  of  his  Own  Life '.  Once  an  unsuccessful  actor, 
then  introduced  by  means  of  his  acquaintance  with  an  actress,  to 
such  society  as  was  found  in  a  smaU  German  Court,  he  rose  to  be 
numbered  among  the  friends  of  a  King.  Wisely,  as  regards 
worldly  chances,  he  wrote  to  amuse,  not  to  reform,  readers  of  th^ 
frivolous  class,  and  he  gained  his  reward ;  eleven  thousand  pounds 
paid  by  one  publisher— to  say  nothing  of  other  sums.  A  harder 
&te  was  that  of  Gutzkow,  whose  last  work,  the  Neue  Serapwni- 
hriider^  is  full  of  bitterness.  Among  later  novelists,  the  trait  most 
salient  is  their  introduction  of  new  scenery.  For  examples  we 
may  refer  to  novels  by  Hopfen  and  Louise  v.  Fbanqoib  ;  to  the 
powerful  stories  by  Fbanzob,  author  of  *  From  the  Don  to  the 
Danube ' ;  but  especially  to  his  sketches  of  life  among  the  Jews 
in  Poland  and  Galicia ;  to  Jensen,  author  of  *  Nirvana,'  '  Flow 
and  Ebb,'  and  'Barthenia,'  a  tale  of  life  amid  the  forests  of 
Lithuania;  or  to  Stobh,  author  of  Eekenhof^A  story  with  a 
tragedy  in  the  foreground,  and  for  the  background  moorlands, 
lone  homesteads  under  beclouded  skies,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old 
mansion ;  or  we  may  refer  to  the  '  Russian  IdyUs '  of  Detlef  ; 
to  the  later  novels  of  Meissneb  ;  to  the  Swiss  mountains  and 
valleys,  in  the  story  of  '  Georg  Jenatsch '  by  Meter  ;  or  to  the 
solemn  mountain  landscape  of  the  Pusterthal,  as  sketched  by 
ScH  weichel  in  his  village  story,  Die  FaJkener  von  St  VigH  Again 
we  find  new  local  traits  in  the  Entlegene  OuUuren  (sketches  of  life 
in  Lithuania  and  Poland)  by  W.  Goldbauu  ;  still  more  in  the 
Galician  sketches  of  Sagher-Mabogh,  author  of  Dae  Eigent!fwm 
and  other  strongly  graphic  stories;  in  *From  the  Ghetto'  by 
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KoMPERT,  who  makes  us  acquainted  with  popular  life  among  the 
Jews ;  and  in  '  the  Countess  Qisela,' '  the  Second  Wife/  and  other 
novels,  by  Eugenie  Mabutt.    A  graceful  style  recommends  the 
stories  told  by  Paul  Hetbb  :  dag  OlSck  von  Botkenfmrg^  Bitmmiut 
Enkd,  and  die  talentvoUe  Mutter.    In  the  later  fictions  written  by 
the   Austrian  Minister  TscHABUscHNiira — such   as  hia    *New 
Novels,'  and  Hhe  Modem  Eulenspi^l' — new  social  theories  are 
discussed  with  a  freedom  not  expected  in  a  man  of  his  position. 
The  routine  of  life  among  the  nobility  of  Austria  is  sketched  in 
the  novels  written  by  Fbau  voir  Eschenbach,  who  belongs  to  the 
class  whose  manners  she  describes.    Ein  Kampf  %m  Rom  is  an 
ambitious  historical  romance  by  Dahk.    'Gordon  Baldwin,' by 
LiNDAU,  may  be  described  as  gloomy  ;  and  '  the  Irreconcileable,' 
by  BoBEBT  Byb,  whose  earlier  stories  have  been  noticed  (Chap. 
XXXII.)  is  a  sensational  story.     Hakebunq's  story,  Aspagia, 
is    a    study   of    the   time   when   Pericles   governed    Athens. 
It  is  with  a  protest  against  it  that  we  must  name  the  sensational 
romance,  Der  Schdm  von  Bergen^  by  Alex.  Schindleb,  lately  a 
member  of  the  Austrian  Parliament    Its  substance  is  the  old 
story,  of  which  novelists  are  never  weary,  and  yet  it  contains 
something  new ;   for  here  the  heroine  (or  respondent)  is  an 
Empress,  while  the  hero  (or  co-respondent)  is  the  son  of  a  hang- 
man.   Strong  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  may  be  produced  in  a 
better  style  than  that,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  series  of  romances 
published  under  the  pseudonym  of  Samabow.      The  author, 
whose  real  name  is  Obkab  Medinq,  some  years  ago  resigned  his 
place  under  the  Prussian  Government,  and  was  engaged  on  the 
side  of  the  King  of  Hanover.    *  Sceptre  and  Crown,'  the  *  Regi- 
ment of  the  Crown  Prince,'  'European  Mines  and  Counter-Mines,* 
•Gold  and  Blood'  (a  social  romance),  and  'Before  the  Storm'— 
these  are  titles  indicating  the  stirring  character  of  Mediko's 
romances,  which  have  won  much  popularity;  partly  by  their 
vigorous  style,  partly  by  their  connection  with  the  political 
events  and  interests  of  recent  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  satirical  production  entitled  an 
'Evil  History,  or  Porkeles  and  Porkelessa,'  by  Johannes 
ScHEBB,  a  literary  historian  and  stem  critic  of  morals,  whose 
style  has  always  been  outspoken.  'Where  I  see  evil,'  says  he, 
•  I  march  on,  battle-axe  in  hand,  and  hew  it  down.'  In  this  last 
campaign,  the  axe  is  wielded  with  a  ferocious  energy,  and  the 
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blows  fall  on  every  side  so  thickly,  that  no  evil  thing  living  in 
Scheir's  neighbourhood  seems  likely  to  be  spared. 

Several  novelists — P.  Heyse,  L.  Steub,  Q.  Keller,  and  Ferd.  • 
V.  Saar — ^have  lately  issued  collections  of  their  stories.  Qon- 
bghall's  romance,  *  Under  the  Ban  of  the  Black  Eagle,'  is  one  of 
tlie  patriotic  class ;  his  '  Qolden  Calf'  is  a  social  noveL  These — 
like  some  few  superior  productions  remaining  to  be  noticed— may 
to  some  extent  be  classified ;  for  in  proportion  as  a  fiction 
improves  in  clearness  and  in  harmony  of  design,  it  becomes  easier 
to  describe  it,  and  to  place  it  in  a  class.  Thus,  without  reference 
to  their  moral  traits  we  may  call  Gutzeow's  fictions  ideal,  and 
may  class  with  them  the  earlier  writings  of  Frenzbl — *  Yanitas,' 
'Melusine,'  'The  Three  Graces,'  and  his  latest  story,  'The 
Sisters'.  As  regards  his  Sturmfluthy  Spielhaoen  belongs  to  the 
realistic  school ;  and  again  we  have  sketches  from  life  as  it  is  in 
his  Plattland.  In  his  latest  novel,  Angela,  he  is  (to  use  Platen's 
words)  'far  away  from  his  home  in  the  cold  North' ;  and  the 
scenes  he  describes  are  unreal  Frettao  is  realistic  in  SoU  und 
Hahen,  and  in  his  latest  series  of  novels — the  Ahnen  Series — ^he  is 
also  erudite  and  archaic.  Antiquarian  notices  of  Old  Germany 
are  here  connected  with  fictions.  Thus  one  story  belongs  to  the 
time  of  the  Reformation ;  another  to  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  In 
Marcus  Kimig,  the  hero  Georg,  a  frwmmer  Landsknecht,  goes 
through  many  bold  adventures,  in  order  to  win  his  bride,  Anna. 
Of  course  they  are  married  at  last ;  and  who  is  the  clergyman 
that  ofBciates  at  their  wedding  ? — No  less  a  personage  than  Dr. 
Martin  Luther.  Thus  Frettaq  connects  the  historical  with  the 
fictitious ;  and  here  and  there  he  draws  and  colours  an  historical 
picture,  remarkably  true  in  its  antiquarian  details.  Intellect  rules 
even  in  fiction.  We  are  not  allowed  to  forget  that  the  novelist  is 
a  great  scholar,  or  a  specialist,  in  one  department  or  another.  Again 
historical  learning  and  invention  are  connected  in  the  archaeological 
novels  written  by  Georq  Ebers,  the  erudite  Egyptologist,  author 
of  *  An  Egyptian  Princess,'  *  Homo  sum,'  *  Uarda,* '  Only  a  Word,' 
and  '  the  Burgomaster's  Wife'.  His  learning  is  often  made  some- 
thing more  than  a  background,  and  sometimes  is  obtrusively  ap- 
parent There  are  scenes,  in  the  first  of  these  stories,  that  look 
like  ancient  paintings,  of  which  the  colouring  has  been  revived  by 
modem  art.  As  compared  with  these,  the  antiquarian  details  of 
the  novel  last  named  seem  cold  and  unattractive. 
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Can  anything  be  said,  by  way  of  generalization,  respecting  the 
library  of  fiction  so  briefly  described  ?  One  might  be  tempted  to 
say  :  the  ideal — whether  poetical,  moral,  or  religions — is  waning; 
the  sensuooa,  worldly  and  realistic,  gaining  ground.  Bttt  it  is 
better  to  defer  judgment,  remembering  that  '  time  teaches,'  and 
that  time  will  destroy  what  is  worthless.  In  every  age  the  readen 
who  truly  appreciate  the  best  writers  are  comparatively  few ;  but 
their  opinions  outlive  the  age  itself,  and  remain  steadfast  from  one 
century  to  another  ;  so  that  the  verdict  of  a  few  is  re-echoed,  at 
last,  by  many  voices. 

Works  on  Literary  History,  and  biographies  of  authors,  are 
still  abundant  The  '  Lectures  on  German  Thought,'  by  Kabl 
HiLLEBRAKD,  scrve  Well  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  stady  of 
the  Classic  Period,  that  has  passed  away — as  some  men  fear — ^to 
return  no  more.  In  these  lectures  we  notice  one  prevalent  idea 
that  well  deserves  consideration ;  the  idea  that  powerful  tendencies 
may  be  developed  in  an  indirect  way — by  means  of  iK)etry,  prose- 
fiction,  and  painting,  for  example — so  that  numerous  men,  not 
classed  with  the  highest  in  culture,  may  still,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
governed  by  poets,  artists,  and  philosophers.  Between  this  claas 
of  men  and  the  people  lies  a  gulf  of  separation — scholars,  pro- 
fessors, poets,  artists,  and  critics  on  one  side ;  on  the  other  the 
millions,  drilled  by  schoolmasters,  but  destitute  of  a  higher  cul- 
ture. Of  the  causes  that  in  Gfermany  have  made  this  separation 
00  wide,  the  chief  has  been  the  institution  of  Universities,  where 
professors  still  dispute  on  questions  concerning  a  faith  that  has 
lost  its  union  with  the  life  of  the  people ;  and  write  inntmierable 
books — many  controversial — ^to  be  read,  or  at  least  criticised,  by 
other  professors.  And  since  the  present  age,  like  the  last  thirty 
years,  is  mostly  destitute  of  original  ideas,  and  of  the  enthusiasm 
that  attends  their  birth,  one  of  the  occupations  of  learned  men  Ib 
to  write  histories  of  German  literature  and  culture. 

Eoberstein's  large  work  on  'German  Literature'  has  appeared 
in  a  new  edition.  The  latest  edition  of  Weber's  'German  Litera- 
ture,' is  compendious.  Hettner  has  completed  his  History  of 
Literature  [French,  German,  and  English]  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  '  The  Literary  History  of  France  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century,'  by  Lotheibek  is  highly  commended.  Hayk,  who,  a 
few  years  ago,  wrote  a  vigorous  attack  on  Schopenhauer,  has  pro- 
duced a  better  book  on  the  literary  services  of  'Herder'.   K5nio'8 
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*  HiBtoT74>f  Qennan  literature '  ia  illugtrated,  and  contains  manj 
facsimiles.  The  work  of  W.  Schereb,  on  the  same  extensive 
Buhject  is  now  near  its  completion,  and  has  already  won  high 
commendation  for  its  excellent  style.  The  'Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Qerman  Poetry/  by  EL  GosDBKEy  well  deserves  to  be 
described  as  a  work  of  thorough  research.  As  stores  of  facts,  ill- 
arranged,  may  be  mentioned  here  : — ElLsnrs  *  History  of  the 
Drama,'  and  Bobsrtao's  '  History  of  Qerman  Romance '. 

Biographies  of  literary  men  and  artists  have  lately  been  abun- 
dant LoEPBB  has  published  '  Goethe's  own  Letters  to  Bettina' — 
widely  differing  from  those  which  that  romantic  lady  addressed 
to  herself.  New  studies  of  Faugt — especially  of  the  Second  Part 
— have  appeared  ;  Ditktzbb  and  Schosll  have  added  their  con- 
tributions toward  further  memoirs  of  the  poef s  youth,  and  his 
time  at  Weimar ;  and  Stbxhlks  has  promised  to  compile  a 

*  Catalogue  of  Goethe's  Corroipondence,'  to  contain  some  nine 
thousand  entries.  The  'Lectures  on  Goethe,'  by  Hermann 
Grimm  belong  to  the  higher  school  of  criticism.  An  anno- 
tated collection  of  portraits  of  Goethe  has  been  edited  by  B. 

ROLLET. 

The  centenary  of  Lessino's  death  (1881)  called  forth  numerous 
publications;  among  them  new  editions  of  his  biography  by 
Danzel  and  Guhraubr,  and  of  the  *  Lectures  on  Lessing'  by 
KvNO  Fischer.  The  '  Correspondence  of  L.  Feuerbach,'  edited 
by  K.  GRf}N,  has  interest  at  a  time  when  Hartmann — as  many 
believe — is  leading  men  back  to  a  position  like  that  maintained 
by  Feuerbach  some  forty  years  ago.  Of  inferior  literary  men  we 
have  had,  perhaps,  too  many  additional  memoirs;  such  as 
memoirs  of  'old  father  Gleim,'  always  ready  to  help  needy 
young  poets ;  further  notices  uf  Leisewitz,  who  made  himself 
famous  by  writmg  one  tragedy-^iOuu  von  Tanmt;  also  memoirs 
of  the  brothers  Stolberg,  of  Voss — ^poet,  translator,  and  polemic — 
and  of  others  belonging  to  a  time  of  which  too^much  has  been 
written.  For  a  Catholic  writer's  views  of  that  time,  we  may 
refer  to  JanbsEn'b  'Memoirs  of  Leopold  v.  Stolberg';  and  for 
similar  views  of  a  later  time,  to  Seff's  book  on  '  Gorres  and  his 
Contemporaries '.  Adolf  Stahr,  author  of  a  \^ell-known  '  Life 
of  Lessing,'  has  given  us  some  pleasant  pages  of  autobiography  in 
his  'Pictures  from  my  Youthful  Time'.  Several  'Memoirs  of 
Lassalle  *  (noted  for  his  supposed  learning,  his  democracy,  and  his 
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untiinely  death)  have  been  published  lately ;  and  have  served  to 
rain  his  reputation. 

English  literature  has  not  been  neglected.    Julian  Schmidt, 
in  his  *  Portraits  from  the  Nineteenth  Century/  gives  us  sketches 
of  Byron,  Carlyle,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  others.    The  '  Histozj 
of  English  literature,'  by  Johannes  Soherb,  is  so  £airly  written 
that  he  seems  for  the  time  to  have  laid  aside  the  '  battle-axe '  he 
likes  to  wield.     The  book  by  Gatsghenbebosr  on  'English 
literature,'   has  been  well  received  in  Qennany,  but  not  in 
England.    The  publications  of «the  Qerman  'Shakspeaie  Society' 
include  some  books  of  great  value.    Bodenstedt,  DBLms,  Ei.zb, 
Fbiesen,  Knaueb,  EBETsaiG,  Schmidt,  Struvb,  and  Werdkb — 
these  are  names  of  writers  on  the   history  and  criticism  of 
Shakspeare's  dramas,  and  may  direct  the  student  to  stores  of 
information.      One   book  must   be   named  —  the    'Shakspeaie 
Lexicon,'  by  A.  Schmidt — ^valuable  to  students  of  the  English 
Language.    Of  course  there  are  some  fjancifid  or  ever-speculative 
books  written  in  Qennany  (as  in  England)  about  our  greatest 
dramatic  poet    For  example,  'Shakepeare  Confessions,'  by  F. 
Krauss,  would  be  highly  interesting,  were  we  convinced  that  the 
writei^s  guesses  are   correct.      Can  there  be  a  question  more 
difficult  than  that  respecting  the  personal  feelings,  opinions,  or 
beliefs  of  the  poet  ?    His  genius  is  a  mirror  where  all  the  world 
may  see  themselves  ;  but  not  Shakspeare. 

"All  other  histories,"  says  Sgherr,  "should  serve  chiefly  as 
contributions  to  a  general  histoiy  of  culture."  There  are  now  in 
Germany  many  who  would  endorse  this  opinion.  Hellwald's 
*  History  of  Culture'  is  compendious,  and  in  the  latest  edition 
the  narrative  is  extended  almost  to  our  own  time.  A  sixth 
edition  has  appeared  of  Scherr's  '  History  of  Qerman  Culture,' 
a  book  of  multifarious  contents — ^including  social  histoiy  and 
statistics,  politics,  and  summaries  of  literature — ^written  in  a  tone 
of  Teutonic  fervour  that  has  won  popularity.  On  the  same  ex- 
tensive subject  we  have  now — ^beside  the  books  named  in  Chap 
XXXIIL— such  works  as  the  following  i—GrOn's  *  Culture  His- 
tory  of  the  Sixteenth  Century';  Riehl's  'Culture  History  of 
Three  Centuries';  Kremer's  *  Oriental  Culture  History';  and 
Kolb's  '  Culture  History  of  Humanity '. 

In  histories  and  treatises  on  the  Fine  Arts,  Qerman  books 
lately  issued  show  many  improvements.    First,  as  a  theoretical 
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work,  may  be  named,  Fechneb'b  '  Introductoiy  to  .Esthetics,' 
which,  like  his  other  writings,  is  remarkably  suggestive  and 
inspiriting.  '  Go  away,  sweet  music,'  says  Jeak  Paul  ;  '  for  you 
make  me  dream  of  a  beautiful  world,  that  I  shall  never  see'. 
On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  'Zendavesta'  assures  us,  that 
in  pure  art  we  have  glimpses  of  the  true  world  that  we  shall 
see,  when  we  escape  from  the  dark  imprisonment  usually 
called  Hhis  present  life'.  Semper*s  treatise  on  'Style  in 
the  Fine  Arts'  ;  Dohice's  excellent  book,  'Art  and  Artists' ; 
Ludwio'b  book  on  the  'Life  and  Genius  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci';  WoLTMAirN*B  'History  of  Painting';  Ribgel's  His- 
tory of  German  Art';  and  Liitzow's  'History  of  the  Vienna 
Academy  of  Plastic  Arts';  Reber's  'History  of  Ancient  Art,' 
and  his  '  History  of  Modem  German  Art ' — these  are  specimens  of 
a  literature  that  has  lately  been  growing  richer  every  year. 
AWreeht  Durer  und  seine  Werke  by  M.  Thausino,  is  a  work 
full  of  evidences  of  thorough  research  and  at  the  same  time  is 
interesting  to  the  general  reader.  The  splendid  work  on  '£gypt,' 
by  G.  Ebers,  the  archsBological  novelist,  has  been  followed  by 
*  Hellas  and  Rome,'  by  Jacob  Falke.  Hbttner's  '  Italian 
Studies '  contain  interesting  notices  of  painting  in  the  age  of  the 
Renaissance.  Pecht's  '  German  Artists  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,' 
and  a  'Pilgrimage  to  Olympia,'  by  Pietsch  are  two  books  written 
by  artists ;  the  latter  is  partly  a  book  of  travels.  The  '  Landscapes 
of  the  Odyssey,'  by  Warsberq,  describes  in  a  poetical  style  the 
realm  of  Ulysses.  Graf  von  Schach,  of  Munich,  in  a  '  History 
of  his  own  Art-Collection,'  reminds  us  of  his  generous  patronage 
of  young  artists ;  among  them  was  Anselm  Feubrbagh,  who, 
under  the  title,  '  A  Legacy,'  wrote  an  interesting  account  of  his 
own  life.  The  researches  of  Schliemann  at  Mycense,  and  the 
excavations  carried  on  at  Pergamon,  by  Bohn  and  other  scholars, 
have  brought  to  light  materials  for  many  disquisitions  on  ancient 
art.  But  we  enter  here  a  field  too  wide  for  our  limitations  ;  and 
must  conclude  these  notices  by  referring  students  to  the  series  of 
publications  entitied  'the  Art  Year-Books  of  Prussia '. 

Music  is  the  department  in  which  the  Germans  of  Central 
Europe  have  excelled  all  other  nations.  Elsewhere  they  have  on 
the  whole  been  more  remarkable  for  research  and  industry  in 
compilation  than  for  originality  ;  but  here — in  the  world  of  in- 
spired tones — are  such  rulers  over  the  souls  of  men  as  Bach, 
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Handbl,  Hatdn,  Mozart,  BBETfiovBN ;  and  perhaps  we  maj 
add  Sfohr  and  Msin>EL880HN.  They  have  produoed,  with  a 
£Eudlitj,  copiousness  and  energy  that  can  belong  only  to  genius, 
not  only  innumerable  melodies  and  such  choral  works  as  are 
based  on  the  few  common  harmonies  ever  welcome  to  all  the 
world,  but  also  the  learned  counterpoint  of  fugue  and  imitation,  in 
all  the  forms  of  concerted  music ;  and  especially  have  enhuged 
the  range  of  invention  by  introducing  freely  the  chromatic  and 
'  speculative '  harmonies  baaed  on  Beethoven's  leading  idea — that 
'all  the  scales  are  one*.  And,  though  theory  must  always  lag 
behind  inspiration,  yet  where  do  we  find  such  theoretical  and 
historical  works  as  Qermany  produces)  Only  two  or  three  of  the 
latest  can  here  be  named.  K^srunr's  '  Histoiy  of  Music  *  is  one 
of  several  good  works  of  its  kind.  The  '  Conversations-Lezicon 
of  Music,'  edited  by  Msndbl  and  Rbisbmanh,  i»  thorough  and 
compendious.  Pohl'b  book  on  '  Joseph  Haydn,'  is  interesting ; 
and  Jahn's  '  Life  of  Mozart '  ia  justly  styled  an  *  epoch-making 
book '.  Too  many  to  be  distinctly  noticed  are  the  books  latdy 
produced  on  the  life  and  the  works  of  Beethoven.  G.  Nottebohx, 
who  some  time  ago  prepared  a  chronological  index  to  the  works, 
has  since  then  published  his  'Studies  on  Beethoven,'  which  may  be 
classed  with  writings  on  the  same  subject  by  Marx  and  NoHi^and 
Thayer.  Last  may  be  noticed  here,  the  book  written  by  the  late 
composer  R.  Waoner,  whose  study  of  'Beethoven'  is  sympathetic 
He  sees,  in  the  nine  symphonies,  the  sonatas,  quartettes,  and  other 
instrumental  works,  the  final  triumph  of  pure  music ;  and  ia  dis- 
posed to  say,  of  the  whole  development  to  which  they  belongs 
non  plug  tUtra,  Here  many  will  be  disposed  to  agree  with  his 
judgment.  It  would,  however,  have  been  well,  if  he  had  said 
something  respecting  the  great  master's  one  failing — ^his  merciless 
treatment  of  toprano  singers ;  his  want  of  a  due  regard  for  the 
natural  limitations  of  the  human  voice. 

In  Philology  we  may  name  chiefly  such  works  as  are  interesting 
to  both  German  and  English  students : — Matznbr*s  last  series  of 
'  Specimens  of  Old  English';  the  new  edition  of  Koch's  historical 
'  English  Grammar ' ;  and  Stratmakn's  '  Dictionaiy  of  Old 
English '.  The  valuable  German  Dictionary  by  SA2n>BBa,  is  now 
completed,  while  the  gigantic  compilation  known  as  '  Grimm's 
W(frUrbuch '  is  still  in  course  of  publication.  Weioand's  WMsr- 
hwh  meanwhile  affords  abundant  aid  to  the  student  of  the  German 
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Language  and  its  literature.  The  Lex  Saliea^  lately  well  edited 
by  Eebn,  is  a  most  important  authority  in  Teutonic  Philology. 
Classical  and  Oriental  Philology  must — here  at  least — ^be  regarded 
as  special  studies.  To  conclude — ^we  may  refer  generally  to  the 
writings  of  such  schoiars  as  Lazabus  and  Steinthal  ;  Sohlbiohbb» 
KuHN,  and  Zabkckb  ;  and  to  the  philological  journals  which 
they  have  severally  edited. 

Writings  on  Philosophy  and  on  Religion  have  not  greatly 
increased  in  number  during  the  last  decennium ;  and  among 
them  the  chief  might  be  readily  named ;  but  the  controversy  long 
maintained  respecting  the  relations  of  fiedth  and  knowledge,  has 
of  late  led  to  results  so  important,  that  they  must  be  distinctly 
noticed  in  the  chapter  following. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVI. 
THE  DSCENNIUM.    1878-88. 

PRIL060FHT— THE  PHIL080PHT  OF  RBUOION— IUTBRULISM-«PIRITDilJBa- 
THBOLOOT— 002fTBOTBII8IB»— GBNSIUL  BB8ULT8. 


It  is  said — as  regards  the  philosophical  writings  of  recent 
that  Hhe  age  of  system-huOding  has  passed  away/  and  no  doubt 
the  saying  is  on  the  whole'  tme  ;  yet  there  has  taken  place  lately 
a  revival  of  interest  in  some  metaphysical  questions  still  earnestly 
discussed — especially  those  relating  to  the  'philosophy  of  religion' 
— and  meanwhile  historical  and  critical  reviews  of  systems  and 
theories  have  been  comparatively  numerous. 

Books  more  or  less  like  Uebbrwbg's  '  History  of  Philosophy,' 
KuNO  Fischer's  'History  of  Modem  Philosophy'  (&om  Descartes 
to  Schelling),  and  writings  on  Logic,  by  Lotzb,  Wxtndt,  LanoBi 
WiNDELBAin),  and  others;  above  all  new  studies  of  Kanfs 
system,  by  Ebdmann,  Harms,  Volkblt,  Lifsius,  and  Hartxaitn 
— these  are  still  numerous.  The  psychology  of  Herbabt  is 
expounded  in  the  writings  of  his  followers.  The  idea  of  Tn^lring 
ethics  the  basis  of  philosophy  and  religious  belief  prevails  more 
or  less  in  the  later  writings  of  Lotzb,  author  of  the  well-known 
book,  '  Microkosmos  \  Of  his  other  works  several  have  been 
re-cast,  so  as  to  show  the  results  of  his  riper  studies.  He  has 
died  before  he  could  fully  carry  out  his  intention  of  reconstructing 
his  earlier  philosophical  writings — an  intention  of  which  some 
account  is  given  by  his  friend,  Otto  Caspari,  in  a  book  entitled 
'  Hermann  Lotze  *.  The  same  writer,  in  his  work  on  '  Certainty 
in  Knowledge,'  discusses  a  question  that  materialistic  views  have 
lately  made  more  than  usually  interesting,  as  regards  both  ethics 
and  religious  belief.    '  What  can  we  know  V  is  the  question  of 
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the  age.  It  is  the  far-reaching  doubt  of  Huhe,  respecting  the 
objective  validity  of  reason  itself,  that  is  still  diBturbing  the 
minds  of  men.  Hence  the  attention  now  bestowed  on  inquiries 
that  tend  either  to  define  more  closely,  or  to  widen,  the  already 
defined  boundaries  of  our  possible  knowledge.  Hence  especially 
a  return  to  studies  of  Kant,  and  the  recent  issue  of  such  books  as 
Kehbbach's  edition  of  the  'Critique/  and  Vaihinger's  com- 
mentary on  the  same  epoch-making  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
empiricism  is  represented  by  Fritz  Schulze,  in  his  '  Philosophy 
of  the  Natural  Sciences,'  a  work  partly  based  on  the  studies  of 
Darwin  and  Spencer.  The  ethical  interest  of  the  inquiry  is 
obvious.    Can  physical  science  show  any  sure  basis  of  ethics  ? 

The  writers  who  still  are  studying  the  old  problem  of  reason 
and  faith  may,  for  the  most  part  be  described  respectively  as 
followers  of  Kant,  or  Schelling,  or  Hegel;  but  Schopenhauer's 
disciples  have  also  made  themselves  prominent,  and  have  at  least 
done  much  toward  establishing  their  first  principle — 'the  intellect 
is  secondary'.  Those  whose  teaching  is  called  ' Neo-Kantian ' 
maintain  in  effect,  that  faith  and  science,  religion  and  philosophy, 
are  toto  caelo  apart ;  in  popular  phrase,  one  belonging  to  the  heart, 
the  other  to  the  head.  So  says  Vaihinoer,  whose  protest  against 
*  logic  out  of  place '  is  but  an  echo  of  the  words  once  spoken  by 
F.  A.  Lanoe — 'who  can  refute  a  mass  by  Palestrina,  or  a  Madonna 
by  Baphael  V  Religion,  he  contends,  is  ethical,  imaginative,  and 
emotional ;  but  can  never  be  reduced  to  a  science. 

Others  have  mostly  followed  Sghellino's  later  or  positive 
philosophy.  Among  these  disciples,  one  of  the  best  was  Weibse, 
author  of  a  '  System  of  Esthetics,'  and  of  a  '  Philosophic  Con- 
struction of  the  Gospel  Narrative,'  who  has  had  his  own  followers. 
He  ascribes  moral  evil  and  its  consequence,  physical  misery,  to  a 
primeval  depravation  of  the  human  wilL  That  '  the  intellect  is 
secondary,'  was  a  doctrine  taught  by  Schelling,  some  years  before 
the  time  when  it  was  made  so  prominent  by  Schopenhauer. 
From  the  latter  it  was  at  first  borrowed  by  Hartmann  ;  but 
since  then  he  has  more  deeply  studied  it  as  propounded  by 
Schelling.  A  mixture  of  philosophy  with  views  that  may  be 
called  theosophic,  is  seen  in  the  theories  of  others  who  might 
therefore  be  classed  with  Schelling's  followers.  Fbchner,  for 
example,  might  here  have  a  place  ;  but  writers  of  his  school  may 
be  more  distinctly  noticed  elsewhere.     Eothe,  who  in  some 
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respects  cotilcl  hardly  be  included  in  any  school,  was  liloe 
Schelling,  inclined  to  indulge  in  theosophic  speculation.  Among 
his  later  works,  the  'Lectures  on  Church  History'  (recently 
edited)  are  remarkable  for  their  new  theory  of  Church  and  State. 
The  latter,  says  Rothe,  must  finally  be  bo  well  educated,  that  the 
distinct  office  of  the  Church  may  then  be  vacated,  and  the  State 
may  assume  an  absolute  supremacy.  His  idea  of  the  edacatioQ 
that  will  still  be  required,  before  the  State  can  rightly  aaBone 
such  a  power,  is  most  comprehensive ;  and  his  theory,  the;refare, 
differs  widely  from  the  notion  that  a  merely  secular  culture  can  be 
made  'the  religion  of  the  fature'.* 

Hegel's  latest  followers  are  found  chiefly  among  those  whose 
studies  have  been  especially  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  religion; 
but  here  LiPsraiB,  whose  metaphysics  are  Eantean,  is  an  exoep- 
tio*?,  though  his  conclusions,  respecting  a  supposed  x»rtial  con- 
cordance of  faith  and  reason,  agree  well  on  the  whole  with  those 
propounded  by  Biedermann  and  by  Pfleidbker.  So  far  as 
their  common  opposition  to  the  teaching  of  Hartkank  ia  con- 
cerned, these  three  writers  may  all  be  fiurly  represented  faj 
Pfleidbrer,  whose  book  on  the  *  Philosophy  of  Eeligion't  is 
clear  in  its  plan,  and  comparatively  popular  in  its  style.  The 
author  fairly  expounds  the  latest  doctrines  of  'specolative 
theology ' ;  and  shows  us  how  (in  his  own  way)  he  can  still  hold 
as  true  the  chief  ideas  of  the  Christian  Faith,  while  he  retains 
very  little  of  the  historical  belief  commonly  understood  to  be 
professed  by  Christians.  In  doing  this,  he  believes  that  he  is 
giving  a  true  interpretation  of  Hegel^s  '  Philosophy  of  Beligion  * 
(See  Chap.  XXVIII.,  pp.  475-6).  OtherB— chiefly  men  who  were 
readers  of  Hegel  more  than  forty  years  ago — have  contended  ^t 
his  aim  was  to  accept  at  once  facts  and  ideas ;  the  history  of 
Christianity,  and  its  ideal  substance ;  for  example,  the  history  of 
Chnsf  s  resurrection,  and  the  doctrine  that  his  disciples  mnst  aU 
arise  out  of  their  'death  in -sin'  to  a  'new  life  of  righteousness'. 
These  Hegelian  expositors  of  a  former  day  could  once  say  not  a 

*  A  theory  not  altogether  unlike  Bothe's  maybe  found  in  an  English 
book  lately  issued — '  Natural  fieligion,'  by  the  author  of  Eoee  J9bma. 

t  JUHgianephilosophie,  by  Otto  Pfleiderer.  1878.  The  date  should 
be  noticed ;  for  this  book  differs  widely  from  one  with  a  similar  title, 
publtahod  by  the  author  in  1868. 
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little  in  support  of  their  positive  inteipretation,  and  could  quote 
not  a  few  passages,  to  show  its  concordance  with  Hegel's  own 
teaching.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  common  opinion  of  men  so 
wide  asunder  in  their  creeds  as  Domer,  Pfleiderer,  and  Hartmann, 
who  alike  regard  the  ideal  theory  as  the  only  true  interpretation 
of  Hegel,  is  a  fact  of  great  weight ;  and  it  must  be  added,  that 
their  judgment  now  represents  the  general  conclusion  to  which 
many  other  students  have  arrived — speculative  theology  accepts 
only  Hhe  substantial  ideas'  that  have  been  promulgated  by  means 
of  a  belief  in  positive  religion.  For  these  ideas,  says  Pfleiderer 
(in  effect)  we  have  been  especially  indebted  to  the  Christian 
Faith ;  they  have  been  and  still  are  intimately  united  with  this 
faith ;  and  they  must  now  be  regarded  as  constituting  the  sub- 
stance of  our  Modem  Christianity.  These  are  the  special  points 
on  which  Hartmann  differs  widely  from  the  conclusions  of  specu- 
lative theology.     He  accepts  for  the  most  part  the  ideas  thus 

*  called  Christian ' ;  but  he  denies  their  union  with  the  historical 
and  positive  belief  that  (as  he  contends)  must  be  included  in 
Christianity.  The  ideas  in  question  are,  he  maintains,  especially 
Teutonic ;  we  are  indebted  for  them  to  *  our  own  speculative 
philosophy';  and  their  modern  assertion,  as  now  made  inde- 
pendent of  positive  religion,  is  the  final  result  of  a  tendency  that 
has  always  been  more  or  less  prevalent  in  the  intellectual 
development  of  the  Aryan  family;  but  especially  among  the 
Teutonic  peoples.  Their  general  aim  has  been,  the  attainment 
of  independence  in  theory  and  practice  This  is  the  principal 
thesis  maintained  by  Hartmann,  in  his  more  important  works. 
His  leading  idea  ia  one  that  may  be  expressed  in  a  word^ — 
autonomy,  or  independence.  Next  in  importance  is  the  doctrine 
of  pessimism,  which  ia  made  the  basis  of  his  moral  teaching.  His 
originality  consists  chiefly  in  the  fact,  that  he  connects  a  severe 
code  of  morals  with  his  doctrine  of  autonomy. 

EnuABD  V.  Harthank,  the  son  of  a  I^iissian  General,  was 
bom  at  Berlin  in  1842  ;  and  in  1860  was  made  an  officer  in  the 
Prussian  army.  In  1865  a  nervous  affection  of  the  knee  com- 
pelled him  to  retire  from  the  army ;  and  since  that  time  he  has 

*  For  example  :  the  prefaces  to  the  second  and  third  editions  of  the 

*  Encyclopedia' ;  the  Speech  delivered  in  commemoration  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession,  June  1880  ;  also  pp.  207-70,  in  Vol.  II.  of  the 
'  Philosophy  of  Religion '. 
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lived  in  Berlin,  devoted  to  studies  of  the  most  difficult  kisi 
He  has  read  extensively  in  metaphysics,  and  in  the  phjscsl 
sciences;  and  has  acquired  an  eminent  facility  in  the  use  of 
dialectics.  In  the  short  space  of  some  seventeen  years,  he  hsi 
produced  a  long  series  of  publications ;  among  them  his  thre€ 
chief  works,  containing  a  full  exposition  of  his  own  system  :— 
the  *  Philosophy  of  the  Unconscious*  (1868)  the  '  PhenomenologT 
of  the  Moral  Conscience  *  (1874)  and  the  '  Religious  Conscience  d 
Mankind,  in  the  Sequence  of  its  Evolution'  (188S). 

The  pessimism  of  Hartmann  differs  from  that  of  Schopenhauer; 
chiefly  in  this,  that  the  former  does  not  lead  to  quietism.  He 
would  take  a  part  in  the  ethical  culture  of  society — ^not  to  realis 
a  heaven  upon  earth — ^but  in  order  that  men,  by  trials  and 
failures,  may  be  led  to  see  the  hopelessness  of  such  a  dream, 
life  is  a  '  vexation  of  spirit ' ;  yet  we  are  not  to  retire  into  a 
hermif  s  celL  We  must  take  our  part  in  the  world's  prooess  of 
education,  though  it  lead  to  an  increase  of  sorrow  ;  for  the  sonov 
will  at  last  liberate  man  from  his  love  of  life.  It  is  easier  to 
give  the  author's  negative  conclusions,  than  such  as  are  positiTe. 
He  speaks  with  dread  respecting  the  possible  coming  of  a  time 
'destitute  of  all  religion';  yet  he  firmly  rejects  the  Christia& 
faith,  and  regards  it  as  a  self-delusion  when  'liberal'  or  'specu- 
lative '  religionists  still  imagine  themselves  to  be  Christians.  A 
word  may  be  added,  to  explain  the  fact,  that  Hartmann's  pes- 
simism is  partly,  if  not  chiefly,  based  on  that  doctrine  which 
Shelling  made  introductory  to  his  later  theory  of  a  restoration. 
It  does  not  at  first  seem  possible,  that  this  teaching  could  precede 
the  pessimistic  views  of  Schopenhauer,  whose  chief  work  wsb 
written  in  1818 ;  but  Schelling's  doctrine  here  in  question,  though 
more  distinctly  announced  after  1841,  is  in  fact  found  in  certain 
writings  published  by  him  before  1809,  and  in  his  treatise  on 
'  Freedom '  published  in  that  year. 

The  minor  writings  of  Hartmann  are  too  numerous  to  be  fairly 
described  here ;  but  his  criticisms  of  the  theories  called  respec- 
tively 'materialism'  and  'Darwinism'  should  be  noticed,  at 
least  as  examples  of  clear  writing  on  topics  too  often  discussed  by 
incompetent  men.  Controversy  on  these  topics  has  of  late  been 
somewhat  too  prolific  On  one  side  the  materialist  now  and 
then  seems  to  have  the  advantage  in  clearness,  as  when  he  says, 
'  the  food  makes  the  man ' ;  on  the  other  side,  we  have  to  meet 
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such  questions  as  these : — '  but  what  is  the  power  that  makes  the 
food  effectual  ?  Are  not  the  unseen  forces,  of  which  life,  light, 
heat,  and  magnetism,  are  but  manifestations,  mightier  than  all 
the  bodies  dependent  on  the  force  of  gravitation,  which  (as 
Newton  says)  may  be  the  immediate  act  of  God  1'  This  general 
reference  to  the  distinct  questions  of  evolution  and  materialism 
(already  briefly  noticed  in  Chap.  XXXIY.)  will  be  enough  to 
show,  that  we  cannot  severally  describe  the  rather  numerous 
books  in  which  the  discussion  has  been  lately  continued.  Among 
their  authors  the  names  of  Weis,  Chlebik,  Dreheb,  Noirb,  and 
OsGAB  Schmidt  are  prominent ;  and  as  the  representative  of  an 
extreme  or  thorough  adherence  to  the  principle  of  evolution,  we 
must  name  Habgkxl,  author  of  a  *  Natural  History  of  Creation,' 
a  work  on  the  '  Origin  and  the  Ancestry  of  the  Human  Race,'  a 
'Qeneral  Morphology  of  Organisms,'  and  several  other  works. 
The  reasonings  of  this  philosopher  meet  their  extreme  opposite 
in  the  confession  made  by  Du  Bois-RETMOim,  the  eminent 
physiologist,  author  of  '  Researches  in  Animal  Electricity,'  and 
other  works  of  special  interest  After  aU  his  studies,  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion,  that  of  final  causes,  as  of  the  origin  of  life  and 
consciousness,  he  knows  nothing.  In  one  of  his  latest  lectures,  he 
specLks  of  man  as  '  still  surrounded  on  aU  sides  by  problems  of 
which  no  solution  is  known '. 

There  are  thousands  of  men,  less  gifted,  who  cannot  rest  in  this 
ignorance.  They  must  know,  for  example,  'what  electricity  itself 
is,  as  apart  from  all  positive  or  negative  developments  of  its  force' ; 
in  the  same  way  they  would  ask,  'What  is  life  V  And  in  some 
way  or  other  they  must  suggest  a  '  union  of  molecular  changes 
with  consciousness';  or  must  find  'in  the  world  of  the  senses 
evidences  of  a  world  unseen '.  To  inquirers  of  this  class  we  have 
lately  been  indebted  for  a  series  of  books  discussing  the  credibility 
of  a  doctrine  sometimes  called  'spiritualism';  but  on  the  Con- 
tinent more  distinctively  called  'spiritism'.  To  many  readers 
these  books  may  be  dangerously  interesting  ;  to  impartial  critics 
they  have  lately  suggested  a  thought  of  some  importance.  The 
topics  introduced  are  mostly  treated  in  a  polemical  way  ;  but  it 
would  be  well  if,  first  of  all,  they  were  classified,  so  that  the  cases 
coming  under  one  definition  might  be  distinctly  investigated  ;  in 
the  next  place  the  alleged  facts  or  phenomena  might  be  made 
subjects  of  inductive  inquiry.    There  need  be  no  disputing  about 
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'  occult  causes,'  for  science  has  to  deal  with  £acta.  Each  alleged 
fact  must  be  guaranteed  as  at  least  believed,  and  supposed  to  be 
known,  by  respectable  witnesses,  an<^  the  value  of  their  testiiaony 
must  be  tested  by  their  'undesigned  coincidences \  In  this  way, 
it  is  hoped,  we  may  come  to  some  clear  conclusion  respecting  the 
validity  of  such  phenomena  as  are  described  in  the  writingB  of 
Hellenbach,  author  of  the  'Diary  of  a  Philosopher,'  and  in 
those  of  ZoBLLNER,  lately  deceased.  The  latter  once  cited  Kjjst 
as  a  witness  in  favour  of  'spiritualism,'  because  he  'would  not 
deny,'  he  said,  'the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world'.  On  this 
point  we  may  refer  to  R.  Zdcmermanm's  book  on  '  Kant  and  the 
Spiritualists '.  The  whole  of  the  discussion  here  summarified  is 
a  continuation^  or  revival,  of  one  some  years  ago  suggested  by  the 
'psycho-physical  theory'  of  Q.  Fechker  ;  especially  by  his  book 
'Zend-Avesta'  (1851),  and  as  regards  its  moral  interest,  nothing 
better  on  his  side  of  the  question  has  appeared  since  that  time. 
He  is  not  responsible  for  all  that  has  been  said  lately,  in  support 
of  his  theory  of  '  a  spiritual  intercourse  between  the  living  and 
the  departed ' ;  but  he  first  gave  a  strong  impulse  to  the  inquiry, 
that  now  seems  likely  to  be  brought  within  the  range  of  inducdve 
science.  Fechner,  some  years  ago,  was  known  by  his  pseudonym 
T-'Dr.  Mises'. 

It  Ib  weU  known  that  in  Qermany  the  widest  possible  diversi- 
ties of  belief  and  opinion  respecting  religion  may  exist,  and  still 
lead  to  no  formal  or  organised  dissent  In  England,  people  who 
seriously  differ  in  their  creeds — ^though  all  are  alike  Protestant — 
have  their  different  chapels,  or  churches,  and  choose  their  own 
ministers.  In  Germany,  the  two  confessions  of  Protestantism  are 
represented  by  the  Evangelical  Church — a  union  of  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  Churches— established  in  1817  in  Prussia  and 
Nassau  ;  soon  extended  to  the  Rhine  Provinces,  to  Baden,  Wiir- 
temberg  and  other  territories  ;  and  afterwards  confirmed,  in  spite 
of  some  opposition  arising  here  and  there,  which  was  seldom  for- 
midable. A  territorial  system  of  Church  Government  had  mostly 
left  in  the  hands  of  princes  the  power  of  suppressing  doctrines 
called  heterodox ;  and  where  these  were  not  expressed  in  any  way 
offensive  to  the  princes,  or  other  secular  rulers,  they  were  for  the 
most  part  tolerated.  These  facts  explain  how  it  has  come  to  pass, 
that  the  greatest  possible  changes  of  belief  have  taken  place,  and 
are  still  in  progress,  within  the  pale  of  the  Evangelical  Church, 
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while  there  is  seen  outwardly  hardly  any  manifeBtation  of  dissent 
To  know  how  fax  an  external  nnion  may  exist  together  with 
internal  dissension,  we  must  live  among  the  people  of  North 
Germany  ;  or  must  study  the  controversial  writings  of  their  reli- 
gious teachers.    The  Church  is  in  fact  creedles& 

First  may  he  named  some  recently  published  works,  represent- 
ing those  who  retain  the  least  of  positive  teaching.  Their  theo- 
logy, called  'specidative' — substantially  like  that  propounded  by 
A.  R  BlEDEBMANN,  in  his  Christliche  Dogmatik  (1868) — is  now 
represented  in  the  Evangeliseh-Protestantische  Dogmatik  of  R.  A. 
Lipsnjs,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Jena,  but  is  more  clearly  ar- 
ranged, and  expressed  with  greater  facility  of  style,  in  the  writings 
of  Otto  Pfleiderer,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Berlin  ;  especially 
in  his  '  Philosophy  of  Religion  *  (1878)  already  mentioned  ;  also 
in  his  book  entitled  'Paulinism';  and  in  his  compendium  of 
*  Christian  Belief  and  Morality'  (1880).  These  works  are-'all 
widely  different  from  the  writings  of  Dobneb,  who  is  a  fjEur 
representative  of  the  highest  class  among  Protestant  theologians. 
Of  his  extensive  learning  we  have  formerly  had  proofs  in  his  work 
on  the  *  Person  of  Christ,'  and  in  his  'History  of  Protestant 
Theology  \  His  *  System  of  Christian  Doctrine  *  is  the  work  of 
a  scholar  especially  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  rationalism 
and  speculative  theology,  but  still  adhering  to  the  central  tenets 
of  the  Church  which]  he  represents.  Accordingly  he  is  on  one 
side  called  '  orthodox,'  and  on  the  other  is  censured,  as  too  liberal 
in  his  interpretation  of  those  tenets.  This  latter  is  the  judgment 
of  the  more  strictly  orthodox,  who  may  be  described  as  followers 
of  that  retrogressive  movement  of  which  Henqstenbero  was 
formerly  the  champion. 

Extensive  and  systematic  works — ^represented  in  the  *  History 
of  Christian  Doctrines '  by  Baumgartbn-Cbusius— are  nowhere 
so  numerous  as  in  Germany.  The  'History  of  Dogmas,'  by 
Thomasius,  is  another  of  these  vast  compilations ;  and  its  merits 
can  be  estimated  only  by  a  specialist  in  the  history  of  theology. 
Still  more  numerous  are  writings  on  biblical  criticism  and  exe- 
gesis ;  and  works  on  Church  history  are  plentiful.  In  these 
departments  whole  libraries  have  been  written  (or  compiled)  since 
Semler's  day  ;  and  not  a  few  books  of  these  classes  have  been 
produced  in  the  course  of  the  last  ten  years.  Obviously,  £Edr  cri- 
tiques or  elaborate  a^yses  of  these  works  must  be  written  by 
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specialists.  Such  books  can  be  only  mentioned  here.  The  ^  His- 
tory of  the  New  Testament  Times,'  by  Hausrath  ;  the  *  History 
of  Pietism/  by  Ritsohl  ;  the  '  Lectures  on  Church  History/  by 
BoTHS,  lately  edited  by  Weingarten ;  several  apologetical  hooka — 
such  as  Q',  Sghleoel's  'Safety  of  Religion  after  aU  Controversy' — 
the  defensive  lectures,  of  Zobgklbr,  Cremer,  ZESOHwrcz,  and 
other  divines,  lately  followed  by  those  of  Luthardt  ;  the  '  Hand- 
book of  Polemics  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,'  by  Kabl 
Habe,  author  of  a  compendious  'Church  History'  that  has  reached 
its  tenth  edition ;  on  the  other  side,  the  '  Handbook  of  Church 
History,'  by  HeroenrOther,  of  whose  work  on  '  Church  and 
State'  an  abbreviated  edition  hajs  lately  appeared ;  the  Acta  QmeUU 
Tridentini,  edited  by  Theiner  ;  the  numerous]  writings  of  Bishop 
Ebtteler,  including  many  pamphlets  on  social  questions;  and 
other  Catholic  books,  in  their  tendency  like  Jorg's  'History  of 
Protestantism,  in  its  latest  development' — ^these  are  fairly  re- 
presentative of  the  special  library  to  which  they  belong. 

Another  class  in  recent  literature  consists  of  books  on  the  his- 
tory of  various  religions ;  these  have  mostly  supplied  materials 
for  such  works  as  Pfleiderer's  'Philosophy  of  Religion,'  and 
Hartmann's  'Religioue  Conscience  of  Mankind';  each  con- 
taining summaries  of  many  historical  books.  Again  there  can 
be  named  only  a  few  as  fair  representatives  of  many.  'The 
Egyptian  Cycle  of  Religious  Belief^'  by  Roth;  'The  First 
Egyptian  Cycle  of  Qods,'  by  Lepsiub  ;  '  The  Symbolism  of  the 
Mosaic  Ritual,'  by  Bahr  ;  '  The  Myth  among  the  Hebrews,  and 
its  historical  development,'  by  Gk}Li)ZiHER;  'The  Origin  of 
Monotheism,'  by  Popper  ;  '  The  History  of  Israel,'  by  Wbll- 
HAU8EN ;  '  The  Theology  of  the  Old  Testament,'  by  ScHinLZ  ; 
'The  Theology  of  the  Old  Palestine  Synagogue,'  by  Feeu>. 
Weber  ;  '  The  History  of  Judaism,'  by  Qraetz  ;  a  *  History  of 
Heathenism,'  by  Wutke  ;  a  '  History  of  the  Hindoo  Religion,' 
by  WuRii ;  a  '  Natural  History  of  Legends,'  by  Bratjn  ;  and 
'German  and  Scandinavian  Mythology,'  by  Sdcrogk — these 
fairly  represent  a  large  class  of  writings,  of  which  no  analytical 
accounts  can  be  given  in  these  '  Outlines '. 

Still  more  concise  must  be  our  notice  of  certain  controversial 
writings  lately  published.  As  regards  those  respecting  the 
relations  of  the  two  confessions,  Protestant  and  Catholic,  their 

» 

separation  seems  to  grow  wider  and  wider,  and  to  exceed  the 
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1>oiinds  of  Teasonable  disputation.  Not  rarely,  the  diapatants 
liave  in  fiGict  no  common  sabject  in  the  proposition  on  which  they 
differ.  A  summary  of  the  argument  on  the  Protestant  side  is 
giyen  as  the  conclusion  of  Pfleidsreb's  BeligionspfUlosopMey 
already  noticed.  On  the  other  side,  it  seems  strange  to  read 
liere  and  there  anticipations  of  a  speedy  victory.  Among  the 
writings  of  the  *  Old  Catholics,'  those  of  Michslis  are  remark- 
able for  their  freedom  of  speculation. 

All  these  writings,  more  or  less  erudite,  on  philosophy  and 
religion — on  what  we  can  know,  and  on  what  we  may,  or  can  or 
must  believe — belong,  in  the  first  place,  to  scholars ;  to  men  who 
live  in  a  world  of  their  own — the  world  of  culture  and  research 
— ^in  Germany  widely  separated  from  that  great  world  where 
dwell  the  millions  of  the  people.  Yet  echoes  travel  out  of  the 
former  into  the  latter.  Vibrations  spread  themselves  out  into 
circles  wider  than  those  we  can  see.  Among  the  hills  and  moors 
of  highland  districts,  low  murmurings  of  sweUing  rills  give 
warnings  of  floods  that  follow,  some  days  later,  in  the  valleys 
below.  Such  thoughts  might  lead  to  guesses  respecting  some 
general  results  in  which  the  tendencies  of  our  age — in  science, 
social  life,  politics,  and  leligion— may  some  day  converge ;  so  far 
at  least  as  to  form  two  main  tendencies — one  leading  on  toward 
freedom  and  independence,  the  other  toward  re-union  in  sub- 
mission to  authority.  Literature  may  partly  serve  to  indicate  the 
character  of  a  coming  age ;  but  we  must  know  something  more 
than  books  can  telL  To  know  how  far  their  representation  is 
fiuthful,  we  must  live  among  the  people,  and  make  ourselves 
acquainted  with  their  'faith  of  the  heart,'  their  moral  culture, 
and  the  realities  of  their  social  life.  We  have  seen — ^in  our 
reviews  of  scientific  works,  and  of  writings  on  history,  moral 
theory,  poetry,  philosophy,  and  religion — that  Germany,  as 
regaids  its  higher  educated  classes — has  now  attained  a  pre- 
eminence of  intellectual  culture.  Intellect  rules  in  the  Univer- 
sities ;  but  when  we  regard  the  national  life  as  a  whole,  and 
inquire  respecting  the  powers  by  which  nations  rise  or  fall,  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion :  that  they  are  chiefly  physical,  ethical, 
political,  and  religious ;  and  that  the  intellect  is  never  pre- 
dominant. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 

UTXRABT  OBRMAICT— PRUSaiA— BAST  PBU8SU— BAMBUBO— BUOmi— LUBSCK 
—  MXCKLEMBUBO  —  OLOBNBUBO-^HANOTBB— HBS8B-CA88BLL— THUBOfGlA— 
SAXONY— 8ILESU— WESTPHALIA— MUNSTEB —DOSSELDOBF—  THB  BHDIB— 
BADBN— FREIBURG— STRASSBUBO— LAKE  CONSTAMCE— 8UABIA— FRAKOOKXJk 
—BATARIA-SWrrZERLAlfD— AUSTRIA  — BAST  OAUaA— A  RETIEW  — THX 
OLDEST  TIVB— THE  CBUSADBS— DIDACnC  VEBSB  AND  PBOSE— THE  MASTER 
SIlfOEBS— POPULAB  S0NQ8— SATIRES  — PSALMODT— PBOSE— THB  SBTE!*- 
TEENTH  CENTURY— GOTTSCHED'S  TIME— THE  CLiSSIC  PERI01>~THB  BO- 
MANTIC  SCHOOL— THE  WAR  OF  UBERATION— THE  SUABIAN  SCHOOL— TOCX« 
OEBMANY— POLITICAL  POETBY— AU8TBIAN  POETS— THE  PBESENT  AGS. 

Qbrmant,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the  word,  is  a  geographical  name 
of  all  those  districts  of  Central  Europe  where  High  German  is 
wholly  or  partly  the  language  of  literature.  The  wealth  of  books 
in  history,  poetry,  science  and  philosophy,  of  which  some  account 
has  been  given,  must  seem  very  great,  when  it  is  supposed  that 
they  have  been  mostly  produced  in  a  State  no  larger  than  Prus- 
sia was  in  1763 ;  not  so  when  the  bounds  of  Literary  Germany 
are  defined  as  extending  to  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Galicia, 
and  Russia.  The  number  of  those  whose  written  language  is 
German,  while  they  dwell  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  German 
Empire  is  about  twelve  millions.  It  is  however  true,  that,  during 
the  last  hundred  years,  Prussia  has  been  dominant  in  literature. 
Half  a  century  ago,  it  was  reckoned  that,  out  of  a  hundred  and 
sixty  modem  authors  in  verse  and  prose,  about  sixty  belonged 
then,  by  birth  or  by  position  and  residence,  to  Prussia ;  about 
twenty  to  Wurtemberg  ;  less  than  twenty  to  Saxony,  and  again 
less  than  twenty  to  Austria.  Of  the  same  total  number  about 
thirty  held  places  under  the  Government ;  forty  were  professors 
in  Universities ;  and  about  twelve  were  pastors  or  clergymen. 
In  round  numbers,  there  were  a  hundred  holding  offices  under 
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tbe  State,  in  the  Church,  or  in  UniTersities,  and  the  rest  might 
for  the  meet  part  he  called  private  individuals  ;  including  four 
physicians,  four  artists,  and  two  or  three  mercantile  men.  The 
ratios  of  these  numhers,  as  regards  localities,  have  been  con- 
siderably changed  since  that  time.  Prussia  has  still  the  largest 
number  of  authors ;  but  this  number  is  not  proportionately  as 
large  as  it  was  in  Herder's  time ;  though  many  who  seek  renown 
or  reward  are  still  attracted  to  Berlin ;  more  and  more  in  the 
course  of  the  last  ten  years. 

Certain  speculative  men  have  supposed  that  in  the  writings  of 
aome  imaginative  authors — ^but  especially  in  old  legends  or  tra- 
ditions—they could  trace  the  influence  of  local  scenery.  Thus 
Steffeks  supposed  that  the  popular  legends  of  certain  districts 
might  indicate  a  subsoil  of  granite  !  It  would  be  hard  if  such 
poetry  as  Berlin  and  its  district  have  produced  were  estimated  by 
the  rule  suggested  ;  for  here  is  on  the  North  side  a  plain  mostly 
sandy,  though  on  the  South  the  land,  gradually  rising,  becomes 
somewhat  more  diversified.  The  names  of  men  eminent  for 
science  and  learning  who  have  made  Berlin  their  home  are  too 
numerous  to  be  repeated  ;  but  a  few  may  represent  the  several 
classes  to  which  they  belong.  Here  have  lived  the  brothers  Hum- 
boldt, the  brothers  Qrimm  ;  also  the  historians  Rauher,  Ranke, 
Pertz,  Drotben,  Neander,  and  Mommsen  ;  among  philologists 
Laohmann,  and  Moritz  Hauft  ;  as  promoters  of  education  Dis- 
STERWEO  (1866X*  the  follower  of  Pestalozzi,  and  many  other 
writers,  including  among  the  best  Sghleiermagher.  In  prose- 
fiction  and  poetiy,  who  can  select  the  best  from  the  crowd  of 
authors  ?  We  do  not  pretend  to  make  such  a  selection  when  we 
name  the  following— HARiKa  who,  under  the  pseudonym  'Alexis,' 
wrote  novels  that  were  imwisely  compared  with  Sir  Walter  Scotfs ; 
KoPiscH  (1853X  painter  and  poet,  not  without  humour ;  Holtib 
(1880)  the  poet ;  Kausch  (1872)  the  humorist ;  Fr.  T.  Kuoler 
(1868)  artistic  critic ;  Putlitz  the  dramatist ;  and  Prutz  who 
wrote  poems,  novels  and  essays  of  political  tendency.  Among 
the  men  to  whom  authorship  has  been  ruinous,  K.  Gutzkow 
(1878)  who  was  bom  and  for  a  time  dwelt  in  Berlin,  has  left  a 
name  associated  with  sorrow.  Sfielhaqek,  as  truthful  as  any 
novelist  of  his  class,  has  resided  mostly  in  Berlin.    If  turning  to 

*  A  number  thus  placed  after  an  author's  name,  shows  the  year  of 
his  decease. 
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acience,  we  notice  two  eminent  names — bucIi  as  YntcHOW  and  Du 
Boib-Reyhond — it  is  but  to  suggest,  how  many  otiier  names 
might  follow,  if  space  would  allow. 

East  Prussia— in  old  times  an  independent  state  that  was  Ger- 
manised and  ruled  by  the  Order  of  Teutonic  Elnights — haa  been 
the  native  place  of  several  men  of  culture ;  but  in  recent  times 
such  men  have  mostly  wandered  away,  and  found  new  homes  in 
various  parts  of  Qermany.  To  this  rule  Kant,  who  never  travelled 
far  &om  Konigsberg,  and  his  friend  Hippbl,  the  humorist,  aie 
exceptions.  Here,  in  his  days  of  poverty,  Herder  began  his 
long  course  of  studies,  and  was  partly  guided  by  the  mystic 
humorist  Hamann,  whose  style  is  tui  generis.  Among  later 
natives  of  East  Prussia  may  be  named—FR.  v.  Qaudt  (1840)  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  who  was  a  Prussian  officer,  wrote  humor- 
ous verses,  and  travelled  widely ;  Falk  (1826),  known  aa  one  of 
Goethe's  friends ;  Eiohendorff  (1857),  a  poet  and  novelist  of  the 
Romantic  School ;  Reiniok  (1852),  painter  and  poet ;  Alex. 
JvTSQ,  one  of  the  'Young  Qermany'  party;  Booumil  Qoltz 
(1870X  essayist  and  lecturer,  with  too  much  of  Jean  Paul's  man- 
ner ;  Gregoroviub,  who  has  written  a  mediseval  history  of  Rome 
(the  cityX  beside  many  graphic  sketches  of  Italian  life  and 
scenery ;  Julian  Schmidt,  the  historian  of  '  Qerman  Literatoie 
in  the  nineteenth  century';  Rosenkranz  (1879),  a  philosopher 
and  critic  of  genial  character ;  and  Sghsrenbero,  who  has  written 
an  epic  on  'Waterloo,'  and  another  on  Friedrich  II.  and  the 
Seven  Years'  War.  To  turn  away  from  poetry— it  is  when  large 
tracts  of  land,  distant  from  one  another,  are  compared  U^ther, 
that  we  may  possibly  find  harmonies  of  local  circumstances  and 
intellectual  traits.  From  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  and  Pomerania 
have  come  such  men  as  Hbrsghel  and  Qaubs  in  science  ;  Bli}- 
OHER,  MoLTKE,  and  Bismarck  in  warfare  and  statesmanship.  In 
Austria  we  indeed  meet  with  eminent  men  in  politics  and  with 
others  noted  for  their  learning ;  but  when  we  look  for  proofs  of 
original  genius,  we  find  them  chiefly  in  the  music  of  Qluck, 
Hatdn,  Mozart,  Bbethovek,  and  Sohubert. 

Returning  to  the  North — to  the  chief  of  the  commercial  towns; 
or  the  '  Hanse-towns '  of  old  times — we  find  here  some  associa- 
tions with  art  and  literature.  Hamburg,  in  1803,  when  Kiop- 
STOCK  died,  was  dmped  in  mourning,  as  if  the  greatest  of  her 
merchants  had  left  the  world.    Here  Lessino  passed  some  time, 
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engaged  mostly  in  studies  for  the  reformation  of  the  stage.  That 
Tirork  had  preyionsly  been  attempt  by  the  actress  Caroliks 
l^EUBER  (1760),  a  heroine  in  her  way,  who  devoted  her  life  to  an 
ideal  The  historians  Lapfenbbrg  and  Benekb  once  lived  here. 
J.  Q.  MihiLEB  (1828),  the  novelist ;  L.  DBEVB&,one  of  the  Roman- 
tic School — these  too  are  names  that  have  been  associated  with 
Hambo]^.  In  Bremen  lived  Fb.  Kbumuagheb  (1845),  whose 
'Parables'  once  gained  popularity;  Hobmatb  (1848X  the  his- 
torian ;  J.  W.  SoHAFER  (1880X  &  literary  lustorian ;  and  J.  P. 
WiLLATZEN,  the  translator  of  old  Icelandic  ballads.  Of  Lubeck 
there  can  be  little  said,  more  than  the  facts  that  in  its  neighbour- 
hood were  bom  Rumohb  (1834X  author  of  *  Qerman  Memorabilia,' 
and  Geibbl,  the  poet.    Lubeck  is  strictly  a  place  of  commerce. 

Mecklenburg  first  of  all  reminds  one  of  J.  H.  Yobs  (1826) 
author  of  the  idyU  Luise;  but  more  remarkable  for  his  learning 
and  energy  in  his  faithful  translations  of  Homer ;  hardly  less 
remarkable  for  Ids  vigour  in  controversy — a  man  whose  character 
was  sturdy  (in  the  true  old  sense)  whose  anger  was  not  to  be 
despised.  Dahlmann  (1860)  who  wrote  a  history  of  our  English 
revolution,  was  bom  in  this  land  of  farmers,  in  whose  dialect 
Fbitz  Reuteb,  lately  deceased,  wrote  his  OUe  KameUen  and 
other  stories — so  full  of  genial  humour,  that  readers  who  have 
learned  Low  German,  in  order  to  read  them  in  the  original,  have 
not  regretted  a  'labour  in  vain'.  With  him  may  be  classed  Klaus 
Qboth  who  has  written  in  Low  German  poems  in  which  pathos 
and  humour  are  blended.  Meinhold,  the  author  of  the  *  Amber 
Witch,'  and  of  some  poems,  was  bom  on  the  little  island,  Usedom, 
near  Stettin. 

Oldenburg,  a  land  of  farmers  and  shipowners,  is  the  birth-place 
of  Woi/FMANN  (1817)  the  historian,  once  a  professor  at  Jena,  and 
there  associated  with  the  men  of  the  Romantic  School ;  and  here 
Hved  for  some  time  Adolf  Stahb,  who  wrote  a  biography  of 
Lessing,  beside  many  critical  essays.  He  married  the  authoress 
Fanny  Lewald,  noted  for  her  'Diogena,'  a  caricature  on  the 
Coiuxtess  Hahn-Hahn,  who  in  several  romances  had  confessed 
her  own  sorrows.  Osnabrack  claims  a  notice  of  its  historian 
Justus  Moseb  (1794),  a  man  whose  principle  was  to  stay  at  home 
and  devote  his  care  to  his  own  land,  however  small  it  may  be. 
In  Brunswick  one  is  reminded  of  Wolfenbtlttel,  and  of  its  great 
library  (some  200,000  volumes,  with  10,000  MSS.)  where  Lessiko 
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(1781)  was  librarian.  At  Biickeburg,  not  far  from 
Hbrder  was  once  engaged  as  a  chaplain.  Here  Victor  Strau9B, 
the  lyrical  poet,  was  bom.  Rodenberg,  the  novelist — now 
editor  of  the  Bundtchavr— comes  from  the  district  Schaumbmg- 
Lippe.  Of  other  men  belonging  to  Bronswick,  may  be  mentioned : 
Griefsnkeel  (1869)  author  of  the  drama  *  Robespierre,'  Go- 
stacker  (1872)  who  wrote  tales  of  adventures  in  America,  and 
KocHT,  who  wrote  many  pieces  for  the  stage.  Bunsen  (1860) 
whose  chief  book  was  his  Btbdwerky  was  born  in  the  territory  of 
Waldeck. 

Hanover,  where  the  great  Leibnitz  spent  much  of  his  lifetime, 
claims  a  word  for  the  University  of  Gottingen,  the  birthplace  of 
the  Hambund,  a  literary  union  intended  to  counteract  the  influ> 
ence  of  Wieland's  lax  fictions.  Ernst  ScHtTLZE  (1817)  author 
of  the  *  Enchanted  Rose,'  died  at  CeUe,  where  he  was  bom. 
To  Hanover  belongs,  by  his  choice  of  service,  Meding  who,  under 
the  pseudonym  'Samarow,'  has  gained  popularity  by  his  *  Sceptre 
and  Crown,'  and  severed  other  romances  and  novels. 

In  Hesse-Cassell  lived  Vilmar  (1868),  a  scholar  well  acquainted 
with  old  German  Literature,  and  as  regards  his  confession,  a 
representative  of  the  High  Church  party.  Hillebraitd,  anoti^er 
literary  historian,  and  Carriers,  an  able  critic  of  art  and  litera- 
ture, both  formerly  lived  at  Giessen  where  Liebig  was  Professor 
of  Chemistry.  Darmstadt  is  the  birthplace  of  Licrtenbebo  the 
humorist,  and  of  Gervinus,  whose  history  of  German  poetry  is 
well  known.  In  the  early  days  of  rationalism  its  doctrines  were 
spread  in  the  University  of  Giessen,  especially  in  the  time  of 
Prop.  Schmidt,  who  wrote  a  *  History  of  the  Church '. 

The  Court  of  Thuringia  in  old  times  was  crowded  with  poets ; 
who  then  could  sing,  playing  meanwhile  an  accompaniment  on  a 
three-strioged  violin.  The  best  of  them — ^Walter  von  der 
VoGELWEiDE — complaius  that  he  was  sometimes  deafened  by 
their  noise.  Here  in  the  Wartburg  (we  are  told)  took  place  that 
competition  in  poetry  of  which  an  obscure  account  has  been 
preserved.  In  modem  times  Weimar,  with  its  statues  of  Goethe 
and  Schiller,  and  Jena,  in  the  valley  of  the  Saale,  are  places 
suggesting  many  names  of  authors,  belonging  to  the  dassic 
period ;  and  others  of  later  date  might  be  noticed — Bbchstbik, 
SoHLONBACH,  Grosse,  Lindner,  Scholl,  Biedermann,  Bbcrbr, 
Thibme  ;  and  Palleske — the  last-named  esteemed  as  the  best  of 
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Schillei^s  biographen.  Sebastian  Bach  was  bom  at  Eisenach ; 
but  lived  in  Amstadt,  Weimar  and  K5then ;  latterly  in  Leipzig^ 
iHrhere  he  died  (1760). 

Saxony,  fifty  years  ago,  was  represented  by  some  twenty  authors ; 

a  nnmber  that  now  must  be  considerably  increased.    Dresden — 

made  attractive  by  the  situation,  the  museum  (including  the 

picture  gallery)  and  the  royal  library — and  Leipzig,  the  great 

book-market,  are  the  chief  places  to  be  noticed.    In  Dresden, 

TiEDGE  (1841)  died  almost  ninety  years  old ;  a  poet  who,  in  the 

time  of   Goethe,    gained  fame    by  his   poem  on   immortality 

('Urania').    Tieck  (1853)  in  his  later  years,  lived  mostly  here. 

The  dramatists   Maltitz  (1837)  and  Ludwio  (1866),  Julius 

Hammer  (1862)  a  devotional  lyrical  poet,  and  Hettneb,  the 

literary  historian,  belong  to  Dresden.      Under  the   signature 

'Philalethes'  the  King  of  Saxony  published,  some  years  ago,  a 

translation  of  Dante,  with  annotations ;  his  elder  sister  Amaue— 

who  chose  for  a  pseudonym  '  Amalie  Heiter' — wrote  a  series  of 

comedies.    Webeb  (1826)  at  one  time  composed  music  for  the 

theatre  at  Dresden  ;  where  Reissigeb  (1869)  produced  many  songs 

well  set  to  music    Leibnitz  was  bom  at  Leipzig ;  and  here  in 

recent  years  both  literature  and  art  have  been  well  represented. 

Among  modem  authors  may  be  named  the  poet  Julius  Mosen 

(1867),  and  Fbeytao  and  Ebebs,  both  antiquarian  writers  of  prose 

fiction.    Here  once  lived  and  reigned  Gottsched,  the  critic,  who 

had  a  respectable  motive,  and  rendered  some  good  services  to  the 

stage.  Handel  was  bom  at  Halle,  and  Bach,  as  we  have  said,  lived 

chiefly  at  Leipzig.    At  Muskau,  near  the  boundary  line  of  Saxony, 

lived  the  eccentric  Pbinge  Pijcklbb  (1871)  once  famoils  for  his 

park,  and  for  his  book  of  travels  in  England.    His  steward, 

Leopold  Sghefeb  (1862)  was  a  poet  of  his  own  school,  pantheistic, 

yet  didactic,  and  optimistic  in  the  extreme ;  his  chief  didactic 

poem — the  Xaien&rmCT'— passed  through  many  editions  in  the 

course  of  a  few  years. , 

Silesia  was  prominent  in  the  literature  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  To  the  first  'Silesian  School,'  of  which  Opitz  was  the 
founder,  must  be  ascribed  a  great  improvement  in  versification ; 
to  the  '  Second  School'  several  of  the  worst  dramas  ever  written, 
in  Qermany  or  elsewhere.  Among  the  hymn  writers,  of  that 
time,  the  mystic  Sghsfflee,  who  called  himself  'Angelus 
Silesius,'  was  one  of  the  best    His  hymns  are  still  sung  by  many 
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who  know  nothing  of  their  author.  Jacob  Bohms,  the  mystk, 
was  bom  near  QSrlitz.  In  later  times  the  province  haa  been  the 
home  of  such  men  as  Sallet,  author  of  a  pantheistic '  Evangeliam'; 
Rattpach,  a  dramatiBt  to  be  dassed  with  Kotzebue  ;  Steitzbl  of 
Breslau,  the  historian ;  and  GotischalL)  poet  and  literazr 
historian,  who  has  lately  conducted  the  journal  Unure  ZeiL  Our 
order  of  survey  must  now  lead  us  back  to  the  West — to 
Westphalia,  and  thence  southwards  to  the  Rhine. 

As  a  vignette  may  call  to  mind  a  story,  so  the  name  of  a  place 
may  recall  a  movement  characteristic  of  a  period.  At  MttDster, 
near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  often  assembled, 
under  the  roof  of  the  Prikoess  Galitzin,  men  so  various  in  thdr 
confessions,  that  it  would  now  seem  difficult  to  find  a  sufficient 
motive  for  their  temporary  concord.  They  were  all  alike  dismayed 
by  the  revolutionary  character  of  their  time ;  especially  as  regards 
the  anti-religious  opinions  then  spread  abroad.  Here  might 
sometimes  be  seen  Lavateb  of  Zurich,  and  Jaoobi,  the 
philosopher,  whose  name  reminds  us  of  Dtisseldorf — now  more 
remarkable  for  its  school  of  art  than  for  great  names  in  literature. 
Hence  as  we  proceed  southwards,  and  turn  now  and  then  to  ihe 
right,  or  to  the  left,  places  of  historical  interest  are  everywhere 
seen ;  and  haunting  strains  of  lyrical  poetry  are  recalled  to  our 
memory — ^first  of  all,  Sdcbogk'b  verses,  An  den  Rhein ;  tiien  the 
song  of  an  earlier  time,  Es  klingt  dn  heller  Klang^  and  many 
another  Rheinland  song  of  a  later  date.  Sdcrock,  who  was  bom 
at  Bonn  and  lived  there,  deserves  notice  for  his  translations  of  old 
G^erman  poetry.  Here  also  lived  for  a  time  the  Baroness  Dhosie- 
HttLBHOFF  (1848)  whose  narrative  poems  have  a  remarkable 
originality.  Heine,  bom  at  Diisseldorf,  and  IiCMERiCANNy  who 
lived  there ;  Matzerath,  of  C!ologne,  and  Smbts,  of  Aix-Ia> 
Chapelle  (Aachen)  both  lyrical  poets ;  Oertel  (1867)  who  styled 
himself  W.  O.  v.  Horn,  collected  legends  of  the  Rhine,  and  wrote 
stories  for  children ;  Rehfubs,  the  novelist,  and  Sghnaabb  the 
historian  of  art ;  the  poets  Kinkel  and  MttLLER  von  Konigs- 
wiNTER — these  all  belong  to  the  Rhine  district ;  and  too  many 
names  would  be  suggested,  if  we  turned  aside  to  mention  poets 
and  other  imaginative  authors  who  have  lived  in  places  not  far 
away  from  the  Rhine — in  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Carlsruhe,  and 
Wiesbaden.  Here  indeed  is  a  district  whose  local  genius  seems 
favourable  to  poetry.    At  Heidelberg  architecture  was  studied  by 
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the  brothers  Boisseb]^  ;  here  Thibaut  wrote  on  style  in 
ecolesiastical  music,  and  Cbeuzeb  produced  his  theory  of 
mythology.  At  Carlsruhe  lived  the  dramatists  DevbiSnt  and  J. 
V.  AuFFBNBEBO ;  later  Bentzel  Stebnau,  the  novelist,  and  V. 
ScHEFFEL,  author  of  some  popular  poems  and  of  '  Ekkehard,'  an 
antiquarian  romance.  In  Baden-Baden  lived  A.  Lewald,  editor 
of  the  journal  Ewropa^  and  author  of  some  books  of  travels.  Here 
the  duke,  Kabl  Fbibdbich,  (1811)  *the  father  of  his  people,' 
should  not  be  forgotten,  though  he  wrote  little  more  tbim  the 
'Manifesto,'  addressed  to  his  subjects  in  1783.  Not  many  years 
ago,  there  might  be  seen,  in  many  a  village  tavern,  a  copy  of  that 
address,  framed  and  preserved  under  glass  as  a  costly  relic.  It 
contains  some  words  deserving  a  golden  frame ;  such  as  these — 
'  Popular  applause  is  to  be  esteemed,  only  so  far  as  it  agrees  with 
the  testimony  of  our  own  conscience*. 

At  Freiburg  lived  Hibscheb  (1865)  and  Staudenmaieb  (1856), 
writers  on  ethics  and  theology ;  also  Rotteck  and  Welgkeb, 
editors  of  the  Staatslexicon,  In  Herder's  time,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic  professors  held  positions  in  Heidelberg  ;  but  in  1806 
the  latter  were  removed  to  Freiburg,  where  their  successors  still 
remain.  A  great  change  of  relations  has  since  that  time  taken 
place  between  the  two  confessions.  Strassburg  might  awaken 
too  many  recollections  of  old  times ;  especially  of  that  gloomy 
time,  the  fourteenth  century.  Then  Closeneb,  a  canon  there, 
wrote  his  chronicle  telling  of  severed  earthquakes  in  Elsass,  and 
of  the  troops  of  Flagellants  who  tben  wandered  from  town  to 
town  and  whipped  themselves  cruelly  in  the  neighbouring  fields. 
In  later  times  one  might  be  reminded  of  the  burning  of  the  valu- 
able library  (1870) ;  but  here  it  is  well  to  return  to  poetry.  The 
brothers  Stobeb,  as  Germans,  may  represent  Elsass  in  poetry; 
while  on  the  other  side  it  is  represented  in  novel-writing  by 
Ebckmann-Chatbian.  Near  Lake  Constance' — the  Bodenaee  of 
German  Literature — ^lived  the  '  mediseval'  baron  Labsbebq  (1855), 
editor  of  a  collection  of  old  poetry,  entitled  der  Liedersaaly  who 
was  Uhland'b  friend,  and,  surrounded  by  his  antiquarian  relics, 
lived  in  the  past,  which  for  him  was  the  present  But  here  we 
are  led  too  far  towards  the  South,  and  must  now  turn  to  Suabia. 

A  ' Suabian  School  of  Poetry'  never  existed  as  a  formal  union, 
having  its  peculiar  ideas  and  rulers ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  poems 
written  by  Uhland,  Schwab,  Eebneb,  Pfizeb,  Mobike,  and 
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otheis  may  all  be  classed  together  as  agreeing  well  in  their  chmr- 
acteristic  tones ;  and  moreover  as  harmonising  with  the  scenery 
of  their  home — a  land  of  hill  and  valley,  fertile,  and  inhabited  by 
many  quiet,  honest  people.    In  old  times,  Soabia  was  a  dachy ; 
it  was  afterwards  divided,  so  that  Wtirtembeig  gained  a  laige 
proportionate  part,  and  was  made  first  a  duchy  and  at  last  4  lung- 
dom.   Thus  in  literature  a  poet  bom  in  Wiirtemberg  is  still  called 
a  Suabian ;  and  a  'Suabian  School  of  Poetry'  has  been  recog- 
nised, including  the  writers  just  mentioned,  with  Tanner  and 
others  ;  all  alike  in  one  respect — ^they  seem  to  love  the  home  in 
which  they  dwell      *Our  school,'  says  Keener,  'knows  no 
authority  save  that  of  Nature  herself';  Uhland  has,  however, 
been  called  '  the  head  of  the  school,'  and  he  certainly  holds  the 
first  place  in  it    As  a  man  he  was  a  paradox — mediseval  and 
romantic  in  poetry ;  cold,  reserved,  almost  silent  in  society ; 
insignificant  in  his  appearance ;  and  sturdy  in  his  politics,  as  he 
showed  himself  in  1848.    Hardly  less  a  paradox  (but  in  his  own 
way)  was  his  friend  Kerner  ;  a  visionary,  full  of  stories  of  ghosts 
and  goblins,  yet  remarkably  social  and  humorous — ^indeed  his 
chief  gift  was  humour,  as  all  must  allow  who  have  read  his  account 
of  Uhe  University  of  Mittelsalz'.     There,  he  tells  us,  he  once 
left  the  knob-stick  that  had  aided  him  in  his  travelsL   Several  years 
later,  he  called  there  again,  and  was  welcomed  by  an  old  §avant^ 
with  a  round  head  and  gray  hair,  who  hailed  him  as  a  friend. 
'  Sir,'  said  he,  *  I  was  once  your  faithful  stick ;  but  they  have 
made  me  a  professor.    Such  is  the  climax  at  which  the  science  of 
evolution  has  here  arrived.'    On  the  whole,  Gustav  Schwab  was 
a  higher  man,  a  fair  scholar,  the  author  of  a  good  '  Life  of  Schiller,' 
and  of  a  'Guide  through  German  Literature,'  stUl  useful  to 
librarians.    The  former  work  reminds  us  of  the  more  complete 
biography  written  by  IPallsske,  an  actor  celebrated  for  his  power 
in  'dramatic  readings'.    Paul  A.  Pfizer,  and  his  brother  Gus- 
tav ;  Rudolf  Tanner,  Karl  Mater,  and  W.  Waiblinger— «dl 
true  poets,  though  not  great — these  serve  to  remind  us  of  others 
that  might  be  named.    Suabia  has  from  olden  time  been  a  land 
rich  in  song;  and  if  here  we  turn  away  from  poetry,  we  are 
reminded  of  Meier,  the  orientalist ;  Zimmermann,  the  historian 
of  the  'Peasants'  War';  W.  Haufp,  the  author  of  many  grace- 
fully-written stories  ;  Wolfgang  Menzel,  the  impetuous  critic, 
who  durst  attack  Goethe,  or  rather  his  fEune  ;  and  Vischeb,  an 
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able  writer  on  sestheticfl.    Here,  too,  most  be  named  the  finn  of 
CoTTA,  pablishers,  of  Stuttgart,  Tubingen,  Augsburg,  and  Munich. 

On  the  North-east  of  Wurtemberg  lies  the  district  called 
Franken  (Franconia),  watered  by  the  Rhine,  the  Maine  and  the 
Neckar,  and  including  the  towns  Bamberg,  Wurzbuig,  Frankfurt 
on  the  Maine,  Niimberg,  Ansbach,  and  Erlangen.  As  regards 
literary  Germany,  this  district  holds  a  central  position.  In  the 
hilly  country  about  Wurzburg  and  Bambeig,  the  people  are 
mostly  Catholics ;  while  those  dwelling  in  the  plains  are  for  the 
most  part  Protestants.  To  this  land,  rich  in  old  traditions,  belong 
such  names  as  Wolfram  and  Fraueklob,  in  mediaBval  times ; 
Albert  Durbr  and  Lucas  Cranach,  in  the  days  of  the  Reforma- 
tion; and  in  modem  times,  Goethe,  Rockert,  Heller,  the 
antiquarian  of  Bamberg,  Auo.  von  Platen,  a  master  of  rhythm, 
and  others  too  numerous  to  be  named.  At  Baireuth  lived  Jean 
Paul  Richter  ;  but  since  his  days  the  district  has  been  mostly 
silent  in  art  and  literature.  Lately,  however,  its  name  has  been 
associated  with  the  music  of  R  Waoner. 

On  the  South-East  lies  Bavaria.  Of  old  times  little  must  her^ 
be  said  ;  for  here — especially  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  Regens- 
burg,  Augsburg,  and  Munich — the  land  is  rich  in  relics  of  ancient 
art  and  culture  ;  and  we  might  be  led  too  far.  In  recent  years,  a 
revival  of  art  and  literature  has  been  promoted  by  Ludwig  I., 
and  by  his  grandson  now  ruling.  Here,  at  Munich,  lived  the 
fervid  and  imaginative  Joseph  Gorres  ;  the  mystic  philosopher 
Baader — of  all  writers  perhaps  the  least  definable  ;  Peter 
Cornelius,  the  painter  ;  and  Sghellino,  the  philosopher,  who 
lived  here  for  some  years,  before  1841,  when  he  was  called  away 
to  Berlin,  where  his  reception  was  so  cold.  At  Regensburg  lived 
Bishop  Sailer  (1832)  and  his  secretary,  the  Baron  v.  Diepen- 
BROCK,  who  fought  in  the  War  of  Liberation,  and  in  1850  was 
made  a  CardinaL 

Of  the  scholars,  men  of  general  literature,  and  men  of  science 
who  have  had  a  home  in  Bavaria  the  names  include  those  of — 
Thiersch,  the  Greek  scholar ;  Schmeller  who  wrote  a  grammar 
and  a  valuable  dictionary  of  Bavarian  dialects,  having  more 
than  a  local  interest ;  Riehl,  author  of  stories  and  sketches 
illustrative  of  popular  culture ;  Lorenz  Oken,  the  speculative 
man  of  science  ;  Schurert,  who  studied  nature  in  a  way  con- 
temned by  materialists ;  and  Fallheratsr,  distinguished  for  his 
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knowledge  of  the  East,  and  for  liis  good  style.  Among  poets 
we  find  Qeibbl,  who  once  lived  at  Munich  ;  Lingo,  Lohbb, 
Becker,  Zeisino,  and  Trautm ann.  Here  at  Munich,  ecdesii^ 
tical  learning  has  long  heen  represented  by  DSllinoer,  whose 
name  has  of  late  been  associated  with  the  questions  raised  by  tlie 
'  Old  Catholic'  party,  and  discussed  in  the  writings  of  F&iedrice 
and  HuBER. 

Switzerland,  where  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  speak 
German,  has  been  united  in  culture  with  Germany  since  the 
seventh  century,  when  the  monastery  of  St  (fallen  (near  Lake 
Constance]  was  founded.     In  the  eighteenth  century,  a  revival  of 
poetical  literature  and  criticism  was  aided  by  Bodmer  of  Zuridi, 
who  recommended  studies  of  English  poetry,  and  of  the  Nibdun- 
genlied.    Since  his  time  Zurich  and  Basel  have  been  the  homes  of 
many  authors  who  have  written  too  freely  on  political  qnestions, 
and  of  others,  of  whom  but  a  few  can  here  be  named.     Birzirs 
(known  as  'Jeremiah    (}otthelf')^a   pastor  at    Murten,  wrote 
popular  stories  remarkable  at  once  for  their  sound  moral  in- 
tention and  their  coarse  style.    Sealsfield  (his  real  name  was 
Postel),  who  gained  popularity  by  his  tales  of  bold  adyentores 
in  America,  lived  during  his  later  years  at  Solothum,  where  he 
died  in  1864.    Gottfried  Keller,  painter  and  poet,  author  of 
the  pleasant  story  entitled  die  Leute  von  Seldwyla^  and  of  Der 
griine  Heinrich,  a  strange  romance ;  A.  E.  FrShlich,  a  writer  of 
some  popular  fables  ;   W.  Wacrernaoel,  a  literary  historian, 
and  a  man  of  research  in  German  philology — these  authors  have 
lived  in  Switzerland  ;  and  another — Gelzer  —may  be  named  as 
a  literary  historian  of  a  school  in  which  he  has  few  competitors. 
He  pays  some  attention  to  aesthetic  merits  in  his  estimates  of 
works  produced   by  historians,  poets,  and  philosophers  ;    but 
regards  especially  their  tendencies,  as  seen  £rom  a  religious  point 
of  view. 

Austria,  the  home  of  minstrelsy  in  old  times,  has  always 
belonged  to  literary  Germany,  and  in  modem  times  has  been 
represented  by  Grillparzer,  Halm,  and  Castelli  in  the  drama ; 
by  Lbnau  and  Grun  in  lyric  poetry  ;  and  by  many  other  poetical 
writers — Karl  Beck,  of  Himgary,  and  the  Bohemians  Meissneb 
and  Hartmann.  For  the  most  part  these  are  too  little  distinct 
from  the  host  of  poets  who  cannot  be  classed  with  men  of  high 
original  genius.      They  reflect,  but    they  do  not  control  the 
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tendencies  of  their  time.  Among  modem  Austrian  poets,  the 
most  hopeful  of  the  future  was  Count  Auebspebo,  lately 
deceased  (whose  pseudonym  was  Grun),  but  his  poems  are 
mostly  reflective.  In  several  Austrian  poets  we  hear  echoes  of 
such  melancholy  tones  as  were  native  in  Niembsch  of  Strehlenau 
(whose  pseudonym  was  Lxnau);  in  others,  as  in  Beck  and 
Habtmann,  we  have  warlike  strains,  such  as  were  comparatively 
new  some  thirty  years  ago,  but  now  seem  to  have  lost  their 
original  force.  Neither  hope  of  fame,  nor  of  any  more  substantial 
reward,  can  awaken  the  pure  inspiration  recognized  in  all  true 
poetry ;  and  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  it  can  ever  be  called 
into  existence  by  any  theory  or  adoration  of  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion now  called  '  culture '.  Freedom  indeed  is  a  theme  that  may 
inspire  a  poet ;  but  it  must  be  something  more  than  a  result  of 
change  in  a  form  of  government  There  is  in  our  time— in 
Austria  as  elsewhere — a  want  of  fresh  motifs  in  the  original  and 
in  the  artistic  sense  of  the  word.  Of  the  poets  called  Austrian 
seversd  are  natives  of  Hungary ;  also  the  birth-place  of  Klein, 
author  of  a  history  of  the  drama. 

From  Austria  we  might  pass  into  several  neighbouring  lands, 
where  German  serves  as  the  language  of  novelists  and  poets. 
Cerbi  was  born  in  Venice,  and  Milow  on  the  border  of  Servia ; 
and  the  novelist  Sacher-Mazogh  was  born  in  Austrian  Poland. 
LiPiNER,  a  Jew,  bom  in  Eastern  Galicia,  is  the  author  of  RmaiMs^ 
a  religious  poem  that  serves  as  a  protest  against  the  despair  of 
LoRM  and  other  pessimists,  who  say  4t  is  midnight'.  "The 
dawn  is  near,'  Lipiner  replies ;  but  there  are  comparatively  few 
who  can  accept  his  prophecy,  which  rests  on  the  ground  of  such 
faith  as  still  remains  among  the  Jews  called  *  old  believers '  in 
his  native  land.  But  this  wandering  from  land  to  land  must  be 
ended ;  for  we  might  thus  pass  on  to  Russia,*  and  still  find  widely 
spread  the  influence  of  German  Literature. 

After  thiB  hasty  survey,  the  voluminous  character  of  the 
literature  so  named  can  no  longer  excite  wonder;  for  we  see 
that  it  is  the  form  in  which  many  peoples — divided  by  confessions 
and  forms  of  government — are  held  together  by  a  common  bond 
of  language.  Or  if  there  is  a  wonder  here,  there  must  be  a  greater 
in  the  bond  of  the  English  language  and  its  literature,  uniting 

*  The  students  of  Dorpat  University,  Livonia,  affirm  that  the  language 
there  spoken  and  written  is  the  purest  form  of  German  that  exists. 
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Great  Britain  with  America,  Australia,  Soutli  Africa,  the  WesI 
India  Islands,  New  Zealand,  Polynesia,  and  some  parts  of  India. 

'A  national  literature  must  be  a  mirror  of  its  time.'  This 
saying,  so  often  quoted,  must  be  accepted  in  a  qualified  sense. 
The  literature  must  be  viewed  as  a  whole,  and  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  the  people  to  whom  it  belongs.  Then  arises  Hkt 
question^Can  its  leading  tendencies  be  fairly  defined?  As 
regards  certain  topics,  the  task  may  seem  hopeless ;  and  chiefly 
for  one  reason — it  will  be  supposed  that  impartiality  ia  here 
impossible.  On  these  topics,  therefore — such  as  the  relations  of 
Church  and  State — nothing  will  here  be  said.  One  general  fact 
is,  however,  clear  and  unquestioned.  Our  modem  culture  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  two  causes  ;  one  Teutonic,  the  other  Christian. 
To  which  side  ought  the  predominance  to  be  ascribed  f  This  is 
too  large  a  question  to  be  further  noticed — ^it  leads  to  another, 
that  may  be  easily  answered,  by  a  reference  to  facts.  To  which 
of  the  two  causes  is  the  predominance  ascribed  by  the  majority  of 
German  writers,  on  history,  culture,  and  philosophy  ?  For  their 
answer  we  refer  to  their  writings  ;  especially  to  those  produced  in 
our  own  time. 

Leaving  that  question,  we  turn  to  mention,  by  way  of  a  recapitu- 
lation, the  chief  transitions  in  the  literary  culture,  of  which  some 
account  has  been  given.  Of  these  the  three  most  remarkable 
may  readily  be  named — an  early  time,  rich  in  poetry,  and  includ- 
ing the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries ;  then  a  long,  dull 
interruption — a  time  including  about  four  centuries  (1350*1725) 
lastly,  a  revival  of  culture,  taking  place  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  « 

The  poetry  of  the  oldest  time  is  represented  by  the  Ntbdun- 
genliedy  so  far  as  regards  the  genersd  spirit  and  tone  of  the  passages 
based  on  recollections  of  older  heathen  ballads.  The  change  that 
took  place  in  the  character  of  that  poetry  is  to  be  ascribed,  first  to 
the  migrations  of  the  German  peoples  and  the  fiEdl  of  Rome,  and 
next  to  the  spread  of  a  new  faith.  Already  in  the  days  preceding 
the  conversion  of  the  German  people — ^to  speak  more  correctly 
'peoples' — their  old  traditions,  preserved  in  ballads,  had  been 
confused  one  with  another  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  consider- 
able series  of  old  warlike  traditions  remained  current,  when  first 
Christian  missionaries  opened  their  schools  in  the  South  of 
Germany ;  or  as  we  should  now  say,  in  the  North  of  Switzerland. 
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Here,  near  Lake  Constance,  in  a  convent  afterwards  called 
St  Galleu,  their  enterprise  was  begun  in  A.D.  614,  or  near  that 
time ;  later  at  Fulda,  near  Cassell ;  also  at  Wessobrunn  in 
Bavaria ;  and  in  other  places.  Of  course  the  first  work  to  be  done 
was  to  learn  the  language  of  the  people ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
missionaries  studied  the  old  heathen  ballada  To  this  circum- 
stance we  are  greatly  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  Qerman 
people  as  they  lived  in  the  times  of  heathenism.  The  monk 
listened  to  the  old  ballad  telling  of  a  hero  and  his  father  fighting 
together,  and  then  wrote  it  down,  so  that  its  diction  might  supply 
words  to  be  inserted  in  a  German-Latin  vocabulary.  There  was 
then  no  thought  of  preserving  the  old  heathen  ballad;  but 
accidentally  it  was  saved  among  other  papers  left  in  a  monastery. 
At  Wessobrunn  it  was  observed,  that  ballads  were  made  easy  to 
learn  by  means  of  alliteration.  Accordingly,  a  short  creed, 
followed  by  a  few  words  of  petition,  was  composed — ^partly  in  the 
form  of  the  verse  called  alliterative— and  this  has  been  preserved 
as  a  valuable  relic  of  the  eighth  century.  It  would  take  too  much 
space  to  tell,  how  traditions  partly  heathen  and  partly  Christian 
were  afterwards  mingled  together.  This  fact  corresponds  with 
another — the  union  of  Teutonic  with  Christian  elements,  in  the 
times  of  the  Crusades.  The  old  German  spirit  supplied  the  lance, 
the  sword,  and  the  thirst  for  warlike  achievements ;  while  the 
Christian  spirit  tempered  these  remnants  of  ancient  rudeness  with 
the  mercy  now  required  to  make  '  a  gentle  knight '.  Language 
in  many  ways  showed  the  extent  of  the  change  that  had  taken 
place ;  as  for  example  when  the  old  word  for '  mild '  (originally 
meaning  'soft'  or  'yielding,'  in  a  physical  sense)  was  made  to 
mean  'generous,'  and  when  some  diminution — as  regards  practical 
use — was  made  in  the  vast  proportionate  number  of  the  verbs 
that  belonged  to  warfare.  Thus — whatever  may  be  said  by 
political  historians — ^the  historical  study  of  a  language  will  make 
clear  the  truth  respecting  the  origin  and  the  process  of  culture  in 
a  nation.  Of  all  the  Old  English  verbs  classed  in  the  conjugation 
now  called  '  strong,'  those  denoting  robbing  and  killing  make  a 
large  proportionate  number.  Of  these  many  are  now  obsolete, 
and  many  others  are  used  with  subdued  meanings. 

In  the  times  of  the  Crusades  there  followed  a  union  of  Christian 
faith  and  German  valour ;  and  then  arose  a  new  literature  of 
adventure  and  heroism.    In  a  rather  later  time,  the  poetry  moat 
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in  fashion  was  that  of  the  German  tronbadour,  or  MinnetSnffer^ 
which  has  been  praised  for  its  melody,  and  censnred  for  ita 
monotony.    One  fact  is  clear,  as  regards  the  ethical  character  of 
that  poetry  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  it  bears  witness  to  a  rapid 
decline  of  tone,  in  the  productions  of  its  later  time.     Minatieky 
was  made  a  fashion  among  noblemen  of  the  second  dass-^or  as 
we  might  now  say  the  '  gentry ' — who  lived  together  in  a  way  &r 
more  social  than  is  now  commonly  supposed  ;  sometimes  several 
fjEonilies  dwelling  together  in  one  castle.    The  minstrel,  or  poet, 
belonging  to  their  circle,  or  admitted  as  a  welcome  guest,  had  the 
freedom  and  the  equality  of  position  that  can  be  safely  granted 
only  to  a  gentleman  ;  and  it  hardly  needs  be  added,  that  this 
£reedom  was  too  soon  abused.    Such  was  the  natural  process  that 
— ^in  language  more  poetical  and  mysterious — has  been  described 
as  *the  decline  of  chivalry'.      In  the  records  of  the  time — 
especially  in  the  indirect  confessions  of  poetiy — we  find  the 
knight's  original  profession — devotion  to  the  defence  of  honour- 
able women— too  soon  forgotten.    Meanwhile  there  was  too  much 
said  in  praise  of  *  fair  ladies,'  as  if  beauty  must  be  a  poef  s  only 
theme.    Thus  in  the  end  an  excess  of  sentimental  poetry  led  to 
the  prevalence  of  didactic  and  satirical  verse.    Meanwhile  the 
common  people  had  learned  enough  to  make  them  fond  of  satire. 
While  poetry  had  prevailed  among  the  lower  nobility— whom 
we  have  styled  the  *  gentry '  of  their  time — the  people  had  not 
been  left  so  utterly  destitute  of  culture  as  modem  readers  have 
sometimes  been  led  to  suppose.    The  error  might  be  corrected  by 
quotations  from  the  didactic  veises  of  Strickbr  ;  the  writings  of 
ZirolXre,  and  those  of  Hugo,  a  schoolmaster  who  lived  near  Bam- 
berg.   They  complain  of  a  decay  of  morals,  and  speak  with  little 
respect  of  the  nobility  and  their  '  romances  of  chivalry '.    Ajb  the 
aristocratic  school  of  literarure  had  for  the  most  part  left  unnoticed 
the  lives  of  the  people  ;  so  now  the  people  avenged  themselves 
by  producing  a  poetry  of  their  own,  in  the  shape  of  satirical 
fables  on  the  hypocrisies  of  courtly  life.    These  satires  were  at 
last  all  reduced  to  a  summary  in  that  remarkable  epic  among 
satires— *  Reynard  the  Fox,'  produced  in  its  standard  fonn  of 
Low  German,  in  1498  ;  but  current  among  the  people  long  before 
that  time.    Thus  conventional  refinement  ended  in  vulgar  satire. 
So  every  covering  thrown  over  the  surface  of  society,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  true  improvement  of  the  people,  is  sure  to  be  torn 
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away  by  some  rude  outbreak  of  the  real  popular  character.  The 
varnish  wears  away,  and  we  see  the  coarse  grain  of  the  wood. 
The  prevalence  of  popular  satire,  thus  briefly  noticed,  may  be 
described  as  a  third  movement  in  the  culture  that  literature 
represents. 

In  making  prominent  the  popular  and  mostly  satirical  pro- 
ductions of  the  time,  we  have  passed  over  the  development  of  a 
prose  style  among  writers  who  were  mostly  Churchmen,  and 
have  been  called  '  the  mystics  of  the  fourteenth  century '.  Of 
their  time,  and  especially  of  its  innovations  in  belief,  we  have 
little  clear  knowledge.  For  example,  in  the  biography  of  Tauler, 
as  current  in  some  books  of  literary  history,  there  are  passages 
that  seem  highly  improbable.  There  was  in  his  time  a  restless 
activity  among  the  new  teachers  then  arising  in  Elsass,  in 
Switzerland  and  in  other  places,  whose  religious  tenets  afterwards 
'  re-appeared  in  England  and  in  Bohemia  ;  but  further  researches 
must  be  made  before  we  can  have  a  clear  knowledge  of  this  time. 
For  us  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  Gferman  prose,  of  which  we 
have  specimens  in  several  translations  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the 
sermons  and  other  writings  ascribed  to  Tauler.  Correctness  in 
ascribing  writings  to  their  true  authors  was  in  this  age  little 
cared  for.  Who  wrote  the  treatise  '  De  Imitatione,'  ascribed  to 
Thomas  1  Kempis  ?  is  a  question  not  yet  answered.  There  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  author  was  an  Augustinian  monk, 
named  Schoonhoven,  who  was  thirty  years  older  than  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  and  lived  in  a  convent  near  ZwoUe. 

The  fourth  of  the  movements  most  interesting  in  regard  to 
culture  was  the  rise  of  the  '  Master  Singers '.  Between  their 
new-founded  schools  and  the  traditions  left  by  a  school  of  verse- 
writers,  including  Frauenlob  and  others,  there  was  in  all  pro- 
bability some  connection  ;  but  this  cannot  be  shown  in  a  clear 
and  historical  way.  In  plain  modem  words,  the  schools  of  the 
Master  Singers  were  so  many  guilds  or  trade-unions,  instituted 
for  the  practice  of  versification,  with  an  especial  care  that  this 
art  should  be  made  subservient  to  moral  improvement  Hans 
Sachs,  the  king  of  the  Master  Singers,  demands  a  distinct  notice. 
As  to  the  literary  merit  of  the  hymns  composed  in  their  schools, 
there  is  little  or  nothing  to  be  said  ;  but  when  their  social  and 
moral  intention  is  considered,  they  must  not  be  named  with 
contempt 
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As  distinct  from  the  hTinoB  and  didactic  pieces  of  vene  pro- 
duced (not  without  pains)  in  those  ZUnfU  or  guilds,  there  remain. 
the  Volhlieder  of  the  same  time;  songs  composed  not  by  Ihe 
people,  but  by  their  ready  spokesmen — Landaknechte  or  foot-Ad- 
diers,  and  cavalry-men  or  Beiter;  men  who  had  seen  some  service^ 
and  could  tell  stories  of  their  adventures^    Thus  we  read  at  the 
close  of  one  ballad  :  *  Who  made  this  ?  a  Beiter  who  has  seen  aer- 
vice  under  Albert  of  Rosenberg'.    Then  we  have  the  songs  <^ 
huntsmen  or  JUger;  others  representing  those  sung  by  boon  com- 
panions ;  some  that  may  be  called  sentimental — among  the  best 
here  those  saying  'good-bye'  to  home  and  early  friends — And 
here  and  there  are  ghost  stories,  narrated  in  a  brief  and  graphic 
style.    All  these  and  others  are  interesting ;  because  they  show 
us  some  traits  of  life  among  <  the  common  people '. 

Less  favourable  are  the  traits  most  salient  in  the  satirical  pro- 
ductions that  were  too  abundant  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Their 
character  is  indicated  fairly  by  a  reference  to  the  satires  written 
by  Brant  and  Murker.  The  Narrmaehiff  of  the  former,  which 
had  an  enormous  popularity,  was  one  of  the  best  books  of  its 
time. 

The  sixteenth  centurv  was  in  literature  remarkable  for  an 
improvement  made  in  the  hymns  of  the  time,  but  especially  far 
the  eclectic  prose-style  introduced  in  the  Bible  translated  by 
Luther.  In  secular  literature  Hans  Sachs  was  still  the  poet  of 
the  time.  The  satire  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  surpassed  in 
the  writings  of  Fischardt.  When  this  age  is  judged,  as  regards 
the  character  of  its  German  literature,  there  is  one  £Bu:t  not  to  be 
forgotten.  Latin  was  still  the  language  chiefly  employed  by  men 
of  learning,  in  their  writings  on  histoiy,  and  in  their  treatises  *on 
theology. 

The  seventeenth  century,  in  literature  as  elsewhere,  bears  maiks 
of  the  desolation  caused  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  here 
must  be  named  once  more.  It  serves  as  an  apology  for  the  imi- 
tative character  of  poetry  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth.  In  poetry  the 
hymns  of  Qerhardt  and  a  few  written  by  some  other  paston 
af(d  most  worthy  of  notice.  Among  dramatic  productions,  those 
most  characteristic  of  the  period  are  atrocious.  The  best  literuy 
expression  of  the  time  is  the  romance  called  Simplieiaiimm. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  the  eighteenth  century—more  strictly,  in 
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1725-48 — a  refonnation  of  style,  in  verse  and  prose,  took  place ; 
especially  after  the  time  when  Gottschsd  ruled,  and  when 
BoDMSB  recommended  the  study  of  Knglish  poetry.  On  the 
whole  this  was  a  time  of  quiet  improvement  Then  Klopstogk 
was  hailed,  with  excess  of  enthusiasm,  as  a  great  poet ;  and  he 
was  indeed  great  in  his  ideal  of  poetry — that  it  should  he 
associated  with  a  love  of  nature,  inspired  with  pure  moral 
feeling,  and  devoted  to  a  religious  and  patriotic  intention.  His 
earlier  life  was  a  time  of  enthusiastic  hope,  not  fulfilled  in  his 
own  writings,  hut  giving  promise  of  a  higher  culture. 

The  Classic  Period  begins  with  Elofbtogk's  first  three  cantos 
of '  the  Messias '  and  ends,  we  may  say,  at  the  time  of  Schiller's 
decease  (1805).  At  first  we  see,  in  Klopstogk  and  Wiblaitd,  the 
opposition  of  two  general  views  of  life — the  religious  and  the 
secular.  In  the  popularity  of  the  latter  the  character  of  the  age 
is  confessed,  though  Herder,  in  his  early  writings,  contends  for 
a  union  of  religion  and  culturei  With  OoiTrHB  and  Schillsr 
the  tendency  is  to  make  poetry  and  all  imaginative  literature 
free,  or  independent  of  all  control,  save  that  of  aesthetic  rules ; 
and  this  was  made  the  prevalent  tendency  of  the  period. 

The  Romantic  School  was  but  one  development  of  Herder's 
general  idea  of  poetry,  which,  he  said,  should  grow  out  of  a  study 
of  imaginative  life  in  all  ages  and  nations.  Accordingly  the 
brothers  Schlsoel  and  others  proposed  a  general  enlargement  in 
their  range  of  studies.  In  a  contracted  sense  of  the  word,  the 
title  '  romantic '  has  been  applied  to  a  few  writers  of  romances 
and  poems ;  but  in  the  larger  sense  it  is  the  name  of  a  school 
including  with  the  brothers  Sghlegel  many  men  who  were  like 
them  chiefly  with  regard  to  their  wide  range  of  studies — students 
of  Dante  and  Shakspeare,  oriental  scholars,  and  Teutonic  archaso- 
Ipgists,  like  the  brothers  Gruql 

Amid  studies  of  foreign  literature,  the  men  of  the  Romantic 
School  did  not  forget  their  native  land — a  iact  made  clear  in  the 
poetry  called  into  existence  by  the  War  of  liberation  in  the  years 
1813-15.  The  'Sonnets  in  Armour'  written  by  RifcKERT;  the 
songs  of  Arndt,  KSrner,  and  Sguen  kbndorf  ;  the  fervid 
addresses  and  calls  to  arms  written  by  Fichtb  and  Qorres— these 
may  ^represent  the  war-literature  of  the  time,  which  was  im* 
mediately  followed  by  the  poetry  of  the  Suabian  School,  of  which 
Uhland  was   the   chief  writer.     Meanwhile   the   tendencies 
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ascribed  to  the  men  of  the  Romantic  School  were  called  'ideal,' 
'  fantastic,'  and  'retrogressive,'  and  were  especially  denonnoed  in 
1830  and  later,  when  the  party  of  young  men  known  as  '  Young 
Germany '  made  itself  prominent 

Strictly  speaking,  the  young  authors  so  described — in  the  front 
Heine  and  Borne,  both  Jews — ^hardly  made  a  party ;  but  they 
did  more.  They  connected  journalism  and  literature  with 
politics.  Poetry  was  for  them  not  the  studio  of  an  artist ;  but 
rather  the  armourer's  workshop,  where  weapons  might  be  made, 
to  be  employed  in  warfare  against  social  and  political  institutions. 
The  intention  was  more  loudly  expressed  in  later  years — especially 
in  1848 — ^by  Herwboh,  DmaELSTEDT,  and  others,  '  the  political 
and  social  poets '  of  their  time.  And  since  their  day  prose-fiction 
and  poetry  have  been  often  made  subservient  to  the  spread  of 
tendencies  that  may  be  called  revolutionary.  Tones  of  discontent 
with  the  realities  of  life  are  heard  in  the  later  writings  of 
AuERBACH,  as  in  the  poems  of  Kinkel,  and  the  dramas  of 
Hebbel  ;  and  in  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Austria,  where  levity  once 
was  expected,  we  find  realism  and  complaint  in  Hilscheb,  the 
soldier  and  poet  In  his  case,  however,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
sorrow  expressed  may  be  individual ;  and  here  we  are  warned  of 
danger  in  generalisation  when  we  write  of  tendencies  still  active 
in  our  time.  They  must  at  last  flow  together,  and  take  some 
general  course ;  but  we  cannot  now  see  in  what  direction  it  may 
turn. 

One  general  fact  is  clear ;  that  realism  is  prevalent  in  liter- 
ature, education,  science,  and  politics.  'Germany,*  says  Pro£ 
HiUebrand,  *  seems  now  chiefly  occupied  with  the  selfish,  though 
necessary,  task  of  strengthening  her  house  against  the  storms 
which  might  threaten  it,  and  of  rendering  it  more  habitable  than 
it  has  been  before.'  He  goes  on  to  show,  that  only  when  this 
task  is  achieved,  the  nation  can  again  allow  herself  the  luxurf  of 
such  liberal  ideas  and  feelings  as  those  which  animated  the 
founders  of  German  culture.  This  is  a  view  of  such  antagonism 
between  reality  and  ideal  culture  as  was  hardly  recognised  in  the 
philosophy  of  Schiller.  A  sacrifice  such  as  seems  demanded 
cannot  be  useful  to  any  people  ;  but  may  have  results  almost  as 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  society  as  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing actual  warfare.  It  was  Schiller's  aim,  especially  in  the 
closing  years  of  his  short  Hfe,  to  make  poetry  itself — witness  lus 
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*  Song  of  the  Bell ' — indirectly  but  truly  practical.  He  had  to 
paas  through  his  years  of  war£Eure — ^hence  some  sternness  of  tone 
and  aspect — but  the  tendencies  of  his  later  writings  are  con- 
ciliatory. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  has  seemed  to  justify 
the  prominence  given  to  his  name  in  these  Outlines  of  German 
Literature. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  said  that  while  German  literature  has 
enriched  itself  with  translations  from  the  literature  of  all  peoples, 
ancient  and  modem,  it  has  sent  forth  its  own  influence  into  many 
lands — especiaUy  to  England  and  to  America.  Several  years  have 
passed  away  since  Prof.  Max  Muller,  in  the  preface  to  his 

*  German  Classics,'  spoke  of  the  literatures  of  the  Teutonic  nations, 
German  and  English,  as  growing  into  one,  and  added : — 'The  two 
great  German  classics,  Schiller  and  Goethe,  have  found  their  most 
successful  biographers  in  Carlyle  and  Lewes,  and  several  works  of 
German  scholarship  have  met  with  more  attentive  and  thoughtful 
readers  in  the  Colleges  of  England  than  in  the  imiversities  of 
Germany.  Goethe's  idea  of  a  world-literature  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  realised.'  It  must  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the 
learned  professor  tacitly  included  under  the  title  English  the 
literature  of  the  American  nation,  which,  during  recent  years,  has 
more  and  more  united  itself  with  that  of  the  German  people. 
On  the  moral  union  of  these  three  great  nations,  whose  intellec- 
tual culture  has  already  been  imited,  depends,  we  believe,  the 
future  welfare  of  the  world. 
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^neid,  travesty  of— 
Blamaner         # 

Aschylns,  tragedies  of 
— Welcker.K 

.Asop'a  Fables — Lather 
(edit.:i,  106 

iBsthetica  —  Bamngar- 
ten,  192 ;  iGsthetica  in 
Nnce— Hamann,  285 

.Esthetic  Education- 
Schiller,  316, 822 :  i£s- 
ihetics  —  Carri^re  — 
Hotho — Lubke —Pas- 
savant  —Semper— Sol- 
ger  —  Vischer  —  Waa- 

fen;  iEsthetics,  102, 
12,  470,  661 ;  Jfisthe- 
tics,  introd.  to— Fech- 
ner,  G. 
Africa,  four  years  in— 
Weber,  M. ;  Africa, 
heart  of  —  Schwein- 
forth ;  Africa,  N.E.— 
HeuKlin,  Th.  v. ;  Africa, 
Southern,  trava  in — 
Lichtenstein :  Africa, 
travs.  in— Sohlf 


AGA 

Agathon— Wieland,  220 
Agathocles    —   Pichler 

(KaroUne) 
Agnes       von       Meran 

(drama)— Nissel,  F. 
Agnosticism,  667 
Agriculture— Roscher 
Agrippina,  character  of 

— Stahr,  A. 
Ahasuerus    in    Bom— 

Hajnerling 
Ahnen  Series  (of  novels) 

— Freytag,  C*. 
Ahnfrau  (a   tragedy)— 

Grillparzer 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  606 
Alarcos— Schlegel   (F.X 

888 
Alemannische  Gedichte 

— Hebel,  P. 
Alexander— Lamprecht, 

86 
Alexander  the  Great— 

Droysen,  J. 
Alexius  —  Konrad      v. 

Wursburg,  SO 
Algiers,  travs.  in— Wag- 
ner, M. 
All-Deutschland,  683 
Allemagne,   De    1',    by 

Mad.  de  Stael,  812 
Alliteration,  6,  7 
Alliterative  verse,  speci- 
mens of,  11, 12 
All  will  (ethical  romance) 

-  Jacobi.  F.  H. 
Almanacs,  prophetic,  181 
Alpine  Zoology— Tschu- 

di,  J.  O. 
Alps  (a  poem)— Haller, 

177 
AlsfelderPa88ionPlay.79 
Amaranth    (a    poem)— 

Kedwitz,  O.  v. 
Amazon,    voyage    on — 

Poppig 
Amber    Witch  —  Mein- 

hold 


APO 

Ambraser    Liederboch* 

1S3 
America,  ancient  cnltiire 

in— Bastian ;  America. 

equinoctial  —   Hum* 

boldt,  A.  V. 
Amy  Bobsart  (dnuna)— 

GottschaU 
Anabaptist        refonna- 

tions,  104 
Ancient  World,  hist,  of 

— Schlosser,  Fr. 
Andacht,  Stunden  der» 

864,621 
Andachten      (poems)— 

Jordan,  W. 
Angelic        BreUiren  — 

Gichtel 
Anglomia,  178 
Anglo-Norman  History 

— Liebermann 
Annolied,  80 
Anthologia  Oraeca— Ja- 
cobs, Fr. 
Anthology  (1781)— Schil- 
ler, 326 
Anthropogenic  —  Haec- 

kel 
Anthropology  —  Hickel 

Perty,M.— Waltx.Th. 
Antignosticus  —  Nean- 

der,  J.  A. 
Anti-Goetze  —  Lesaing, 

214 
Anti  •  Materialismiu  — 

Weis 
Antiquarian     Letters- 
Leasing,  214 
AnUquit^,  historr  of— 

Duncker ;   Antiquity, 

study    of— Wdf,     K. 

A. 
AntisymboUk— Voes,  J. 

H. 
Apologetical  Lectures— 

l)rey  —  Hettinger  — 

Lutbardt  —  Schl^el, 

O.— Zeschwiti 
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APO 

Apology  for  *Soc.  of 
Friends'— Barclay,  112 

Arabia,  trars.  in— Nie- 
bohr,  C. 

Archangels'  Song  — 
Goethe,  289 

Architectare,  K2;  Ar- 
chitectore,  hist,  of — 
Sandrart 

Architektor,  Qeach.  d. 
Lilbke, 

Ardinghello,  etc  — 
Heinse,  248 

Aristippus  (antique 
story)— Wieland 

Arme  Heinrich— Hart- 
mann  ▼.  d.  Ane,  86 

Arminins  and  Thnsnelda 
Lohenstein,  168 

Art,  192.  212.  662,  687; 
Art  Ancieni- Winckel- 
mann;  Art,  iwcient. 
hist,  of— Reber;  Art 
and  Artists— Dohme ; 
Art  at  home— Falke; 
Art,  German,  hist,  ox 
— Riegel ;  Art,  ideal— 
Winckelmann,  196 ; 
Art  in  anion  with  Cul- 
ture— Carriere 

Art-Studies  —  Gk>ethe, 
274 

Art  Year  Books,  687 

Arthur,  king,  14, 15 

Artists,  the  (a  poem)— 
Schiller,  322 

Artists,  German,  19th 
Century— Pecht 

Aiyan  luidependence— 
Hartmann,  Ed. 

Asiatic  Banise— Anselm, 
158 

Asmus— Claudius 

Aspasia  (archaic  novel) 
— Hamerling 

Assassination  of  Kotze- 
bue,  866 

Atheism  (described)- 
Tieck,  899 

Athenfeum  (journal)— 
Schlegel,  A.  W.  &  Fr. 

Atta  Troll— Heine 

Auf  der  Udhe— Auer- 
bach 

Aufklamng,  878 

Augsburg,  609 

Aurora— B^hme,  114 

Ausdem  Volke — Hoefer, 
Ed. 

Austria,  610;  Austria, 
hist,  of  —  Ameth  — 
Beer— Foumier— Goe- 
deke  —  Hel^el  —  Lo- 
renz ;  Austria,  hist,  of 
— Birken,158;  Austria, 
hi8t.of— Mailath.J.T. 

Austrian  biography— 
WuTzbach ;  Austnan 
Poetry,  602-7,  611 


AUT 

Autobiography  —  Stef* 

fens 
Authority,  moral,  486 
Autonomy,    religious— 

Hartmann,  Ed. 


Babylon  (from)  to  Jem- 
salem— Hahn-Hahn 

Baireuth,  609 

Bards,  202 

Bariiissele— Auerbach 

Barlaam  and  Josaphat, 
89 

Barthenift  (novel)— Jen- 
sen, W. 

Battle  of  Murten(ballad) 
— Veit  Weber,  77 

Bauemstand  (Peasan- 
try) 675 

Bavsria,  609;  Bavaria, 
hist,  of— Turmair,  119 

Beethoven  —  Marx  — 
Nohl — Thayer  —Wag- 
ner. B. ;  Beethoven 
(index  to  his  works)— 
Nottebohm,  G. ;  Bee- 
thoven, studies  of— 
Nottebohm,  G. 

Beffuini,  66 

Belles  lettres,  libr.  of— 
Nicolai 

Be6wuU»  6, 11, 12 

Berlin,  Academy  of 
Sciences,  165 

Bernard  (St.),  memoirs 
of— Neander 

Berne,  hist  of— An- 
shelm,  119 ;  Berne, 
hist,  of— Justinger,  93 

Bibelwerk— Bunsen 

Bible  (Luther's  transl.X 
106 

Bibliographical  guide— 
Petzholdt— Schwab 

Biographical  lexicon, 
Austrian,  673 

Biography,  637-8,  573 

Bismarck,  Prince  — 
Busch— Hahn — Hese- 
kiel  —  Koppen ;  Bis- 
marck at  the  Diet— 
Poschinger 

Biterolf  and  Dietlieb,  24 

Black  Forest  Stories— 
Auerbach 

Bliicher,  life  of — Scherr, 
J.— Vamhagen  V.  Ense 

Bodensee,  607 

Boethius,  transl.,  9 

Bohemian  Forest,  tales 
of— Bank,  Jos. 

Book  of  Hereto— Sim- 
rock 

Bosnia,  etc.— Blau,  O. 

Botanv,  635.  569 

Bouddhism  —  Schopen- 
hauer, Hartmann 


CHB 

Brahman's  Wisdom— 
Bilckert 

Brandenbunr,  hist,  of— 
Friedrich  11. 

Brazil,  travs.  in— Mar- 
tins—Spix 

Bremen,  603 

Bremer  Beitrtlge,  178 

Breslau,  hist,  of— Es- 
chenloer,  93 

Brethren  of  the  Free 
Spirit,  65 

Breton  legends,  25 

Bride  of  0>rinth— Goe- 
the, 281 

Bride  of  Messina— Schil- 
ler, 833 

British  Constitution— 
Fischel— Gneist 

Buch  der  Liebe  (aus  dem 
Franzosischen)— Feye- 
rabend 

Buch  der  Lieder— Heine 

Burgomaster's  Wife— 
Ebers,  G. 


Cactlia— Schulze,  E. 
Caliphs,  hist,  of— Weil, 

G. 
CJadlot's  Manner  (pieces 

in) — Hoffmann,  Am. 
Carlovin^lan  legends,  26 

Carlovmgians  (diuma) 

WUdenbmch 
Carlsruhe,  607 
Caesarism,  654,  676 
Cashmere— Htigel,  K.  v. 
Catholic  and  Protestant 

oppositions  of  doctrine 

— Baur,  F.  v.  Mohler, 

J.  A..  559 
(I^tholicism.  658, 560^696 
Celibacy— Ruber   (The- 

rese) — ^Theiner 
CJentnries,  18th  and  19th, 

hist,     of  —  Schlosser. 

Fr. ;      Centuries     of 

Evang.   Truths— Nfks, 

110 
Cevennen,  Auf ruhr  in  d. 

-Tieck. 
Charakter— BQd  Jesu— 

Schenkel,  D. 
Characteristics — Schle- 
gel, A.  A  F. 
Chemistry,  letters  on— 

LiebU 
Chembmische  Wanders- 

mann— Scheffler.  144 
Chili,  travs.  in— Pdppig 
C^insr— Bichthofen,  F.v. 
Chivahy,  14, 15 
Christ,  Person  of — Dor- 

ner,  A. 
C!hristenbunr,  die— An- 

dtei,  J.  v. 
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Ghristian  Apologia 
Cremer— Hettinger  — 
Lathardt  —  Schlegel, 
O.  —  Zockler ;  ChriB- 
tiao  i^K>logie8.  401 

ChrlBti&n  Church,  hist 
of — Gf rorer,  A. ;  Chris- 
tian Chnrch,  hist,  of 
— Mosheim,  L. 

Christian  I>octrine, 
Samm.  of— Hondt, 
UO;  Christian  Doc- 
trine, system  of —Dor- 
-  ner,  A. ;  Christian  In- 
stmction  —  Zwingll, 
111 

Christianity,  Four  Books 
on— Amdt,  112 ;  Chris- 
tianity and  German 
cnltare.  566 

Christliche  Dogmatik— 
Biedermann,  A.  E. ; 
Christliche  Olaubens- 
lehre— Strauss,  D. 

Christmas  Festivities 
fold),  118 

Christology  of  Old  Testa- 
ment—Hengstenbeiv 

Christoterpe— Lange,  J. 

Chnrch  and  State— Her- 
genrother;  Chnrch  and 
State-Rothe ;  Chnrch, 
Eyangelicai,  554-0 

Chnrch  History  (Ca- 
tholic) —  Alzog — Dol- 
linger — Hef ele — Her- 
ffenrother ;  Chnrch 
History  (Protestant)— 
Banr— Qnerike-  Hase 
— Magdeburg  —  M(w- 
heim  —  Schrockh  — 
Thiele;  Church  Hist, 
(later  wrs.  on),  508 

Chnrchrard  Thoughts— 


Oryphius,  141 
id.  der— Herder 


Cid. «« .«„. 

Cities  of  Middle 

Hiillmann 
Citizen  General-Goethe 

266 
Civilization,   hist    of— 

Klemm 
Caara— Schelling,  880-81 
dassicaJ    Antiquities— 

Pauly— Walz— Teuffel 
(Tlementine  —  Lewald, 

Faimy  *-* 
Clytemnestra  (drama)— 

Siegert.  G. 
O>logne  Cathedral,  hist. 

of— Boisserte,  S. ;  Co- 
logne, hist,  of  (c  1400), 

08 
Comedians,  English,  188 
Ck>mic  Sermons— G^er, 

87 
Comic-Heroic   Poems— 

Zacharitt,  F.  W. 


COM 

Commerdal  Intercourse 
— Andree :  Commer- 
cial Relations  of  Anti- 
quity—Heeren,  A. 

(yommon  Sense  v.  Scep- 
ticism, 472 

Communism— Stein,  L. 

Competition,  free,  480, 
544-5 

(Ompaiative  Grammar 
Bopp,  Grimm— Pott— 
Schleicher— Steinthal 

Con^laint,the— Hutten, 

Confessions  in  Prussia, 
576 

Congregational  Singing, 
146 

O>nsistories,  Protestant^ 
576 

Ck>nsolatio  Philosophiae 
(transl.),  0 

Consolation  —  Brach- 
mann,  Luise 

Constance,  Lake  of,  607 

Controversies,  two  dis- 
tinct, 564-6 

Controversy,  philosophi- 
cal, 487,  502-3:  Con- 
troversy, theological, 
400-03 

Conversations  with 
Goethe— Eckermann  ; 

Conversations  —  Lexi- 
con, 578 

Conversations,  philoso- 
phical—Solger,  K.  W. 

Conversion  —  Steffens, 
885 

Co-operation— Michelet, 
K. ;  Co-operation  — 
ThUnen,  J.  H.  v. 

Cordilleras,  views  of — 
Humboldt,  A.  v. 

Cordula  (romance)  — 
Waldau.  Max. 

Coriolan  (play)— Ck>Ilin, 
H.  V. 

Correggio— Oehlenschla- 
ger 

Correspondence  with  a 
Child— Amim  (Bet- 
tina  V.) 

Councils,  hist,  of— He- 
fele 

Countess  Ebba(poem)— 

Cranes  of  Ibycus — Schil- 
ler. 823-5 

Creation,  hist,  of— Bur- 
meister ;  Creation, 
nat.  hist,  of— Haeckel, 
505 

Critique  of  Fkculty  of 
Juogment— Kant,  255: 
Critique  of  Practical 
Reason— Kant,  255 ; 
Critique  of  Pure  Rea- 
son—Kant,  255 


DIA 

Crown  Guardian*— Ar- 
nim,  L. ;  Crovm 
Prince,  regiment  <rf— 
Meding,  O. 

Ousades;  history  of 
— Kugler;  Cmsades. 
hist,  of — Wilken.  Fr. 

*  Ci^Ojos  r^o  ^nsreUgiar 
— ^Thomasias,  C. 

Culture,  hist,  of— Hall- 
wald 

Chilture-History,  Gei^ 
man— Schorr;  Coltvre- 
History  of  Homanitj 
— Kolb;  Cultare-His- 
torr  of  16th  centiuy- 
Gran ;  Cultnre-His- 
toiy.  Oriental— Kra- 
mer ;  CJultnrs-HistoiT 
of  three  centuii«»— 
fiiehl;  Caltui«.  uni- 
versai,  hist,  of— Ho- 
ne^er 


Danish  Heroic  SoQg»— 
Grimm.  W. 

Darmstadt,  604 

Darwinism  —  Dreher  — 
Haedcel — Harbnann, 
Ed.  v.— Noir*;  Dar- 
winism in  Poetry,  35 

Death  of  Abel  (a  poem) 
— Gessner,  182 

Deborah  (druna)— Mo* 
senthal 

Deism,  doctrines  of,  546 

Democracy,  16th  cen- 
tury, 08^ 

Democratic  Books  (otd\ 
00;  Democratic  Doc- 
trines (earlyX  69 

Democntus,  the  lao^ii- 
ing  philosopher— We- 
ber, K.  J. 

Demonology,  135 

Denkmale,  biographic 
sche— Vamhsgen  v. 
Ense 

Deutsche  Biographie, 
578;  Deutsche  Chro- 
nik— Schnbart,  245 ; 
Deutsche  Heldenasge 
—Grimm,  W. ;  Deut- 
sche Historiker,  An- 
denken  an— Heerea; 
Deutsche  Si>rache 
die  —  Schleicher ; 
Deutsche  Sprsche, 
Gesch.  der — 6rimm,J. 

Devotion,  hours  of,  36f, 
621 

Diablerie  —  Hoffmann, 
Amadeus 

Diary  of  a  phOoeopher— 
Hellenbach 

DiatetOc  der  Sede- 
Feuchterslebea 
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DIG 

Bichterleben  (a  novel)— 

Tieck 
Dichterwald,  dentscber 

— Scherr 
IMchtnng  nod  Wahrhelt 

—Goethe 
Didactic-Lyric  Poems— 

Milow,      S.— Moeeer, 

A. 
Diver,     the    (ballad)— 

ScbiUer,  322 
Divine  Comedy  (transl.) 

—Philalethes ;  Divine 

Tbings— Jacobi,  237 
Doctor  Wespe  (drama) 

— Benedix 
Dolores.  Clonntess— Ar- 

nim,  ifc 
Dogmas,  bist  of — Banm- 

mrten  —  Cmsins  — 

Tbomasins 
Don  (von)  znr  Donatt— 

Fniizos 
Don     Carlos— Scbiller, 

306,320-21 
Don  Juan  and  Flanst— 

Orabbe.  D.  C. 
Don     Sylvio— Wieland, 

218 
Dorf  schwalben—  SUber- 

stein 
Drama.  79, 138, 150,  207, 

258,  829,  365,  416,  580 ; 

Drama,        didactic- 
Schiller,  806;  Drama, 

not  didactic— Weasen- 

beiK,  307 ;  Drama  a7th 

century),  150-52 ; 

Drama,      hist,      of— 

Klein 
Dramatic  Art.  lectures 

on— Schlegel,  A.  W. ; 

Dramatic      Beading, 

891 
Dramaturge,   Hambnr- 

giscbe— Xessing 
Dualism— Kant,  471-3 
Dunce  Parisian,  the  (a 

poemX  61 
Dnnkle  Fenster— HSfer, 

E. 
DUrer,     A.,    life    of— 

Tbausing 
Dttrstige  Oeder— M^er 

Jul. 
Dlisseldorf ,  606 
Dya-Na-Hore  (romance) 

— Meyem,  W.  F. 
Dying  Cato-  Gottscbed, 

174 
Dying  Flower— R&ckert 


Earth,  hist,  of— Ross- 
massler ;  Earth  and 
its  peoples— Hellwald 

Earthquakes  in  Elsass 
a862;,  93 


EAS 

East,  fragments  from— 
Fallmeiaver ;  East- 
Gothic  Legends,  24 ; 
East  Indies,  travs.  in 
— Orllch,  L.  V. ;  East 
Prussia,  602 

Eastern  Aaiar-Bastlan, 
Ad. 

Ecclesiastical  Annals— 
Baronius,  100 ;  Ec- 
clesiastical History. 
See  Church  History; 
Ecclesiastical  Legisla- 
tion, 576 

Eckart,  True— Tieck 

Eckbert,  Fair-Tieck 

Eckenlied  (old  poem), 
24 

Edelstein— Boner,  61 

Education — Diesterweg 
— FWk  —  Hecker  — 
Jahn  —  Klumpp  — 
Laacke — Mey  er— Pes- 
talozzi— Ranmer,  K. 
v.— Thiersch  — Wiese ; 
Education,  female— 
Budolphi ;  JSducation 
of  Mankind— Lessing, 
214-15 

Eckenhof  (romance)— 
Storm,  Th. 

Egmont— GoeUie.  257 

Egotiata(romance)— See, 
G.  V 

Egypt,  ancient— Dilm- 
michen ;  Egypt  — 
Ebers,  O. ;  Egypt  and 
Nubia  —  Klununger ; 
Efl^t's  Position,  etc. 
— Bunsen 

Egypten,  und  d.  BQcher 
Moses— Ebers.  G. 

Egyptian  gods,  Ist  cycle 
of— Lepsius ;  Egpytian 
Princess— Ebers,  O. : 
Egyptian  Religious 
Belief-Roth 

Ehrenreden— Peter  v. 
Suchenwirt,  76 

Eigenthum,  das  (novel) 
— Sacher-Masoch 

Ekkehard— Scheffel 

Electricity,  animal— Da 
Bois-Reymond 

Elegies^-^Eckstebi 

English    History,    543, 

K.  in. 

Eleusinian  Festival,  826 
Emancipation  of  Women 

—Aston,  L. 
Emilia  Galotti— Lessing 

206 
Emperor    and     Abbot 

(play).  79 
Enchanted         Rose  — 
Schuize,  E.;  Enchant- 
ed World— Bekker 


EUR 

Encydopeedia  of  Philo- 
sophy—Hegel 

Eneit,  iEneid— Veldeke, 
88 

Engelchen  (romance)— 
Ptutz.  R.  E. 

England,      hist      of— 

rrSiuu 

Engle  (Englishmen), 
5 

Enlightenment,  878-9 

Engfish  Comedians,  188; 
English  Constitution 
— uneist ;  English 
Grammar  —  Koch  -^ 
Matzner;  English  His- 
tory —  Dalumann  — 
Lappenberg — Pauli— 
RaJike ;  English  His- 
torv  in  centuries  16-17 
— Kanke,  L. ;  English 
Literature — Scherr,  J. ; 
English  (old)  diet,  of 
— Stratmann ;  English 
(old)  specimens  of — 
Miitzner ;  English  Re- 
volution—Stem 

Epigonen,  die— Immer^ 
mann 

Epigrams— Goethe,  283 ; 
Epigrams— Logaa.148; 
Epigrams  on  a  long 
nose,  858 

EpistolflB  Viromm  Obs- 
curorum  —  Hutten, 
etc.,  88 

Eppelein  v.  Geilingen— 
Trantmann 

Epple  of  Geilingen  (bal- 
lad). 70 

Erastian  Church  Go- 
vernment, 576 

Erbforster  (drama)— 
Ludwig,  O. 

Erfolg,  ein  (comedy)— 
Lindau,  P. 

Ernst  and  Falk— Les- 
sing, 214 

Essays  on  Art  and  Lite- 
rature—Orimm,  H. ; 
Essays,  hist,  and  poli- 
tical—Treitschke 

Ethics  and  Religion- 
Kant,  255 

Etymological  researches 
Pott,  G.  A.  F. 

Eudoxia,  Empress— Gre- 
goroviua,  F. 

Eugtinie— Goethe,  266 

Eufenspiegel  (iest-book) 
85 ;  Enlenspiegel  (das 
neue)  —  Tschabnsch- 
ning ;  Enlenspiegel, 
New— Krilger,  133 

Euphorion  —  Qregoro- 
vius,  F. 

Europe,  hist  of— Ran- 
mer, Fr. ;  Europe  in 
1840— Menzel,  W. 
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Enropean  CiTilization— 
ScbOn :  Enropeoii 
Slave-Life  —  HacklAn- 
der 

Evangelical  Charch 
Journal  —  Hengsten- 
berg,  E.  W. 

Evangeliach  Protestan- 
tische  Dosmatik  —Lip- 
sins,  R.  A. 

Evolution  —  Chlebik  — 
Darwin  —  Dreber  — 
HMckel  —  Noir^  — 
Schmidt,  O.  —  Scho- 
penhauer :  *  Evolu- 
lion'  Anticiiiated.  86 ; 
Evolution  (theory  of) 
—Leibnitz,  166 

ETck,  J.  v.— Schopen- 
Dauer,  Johanna 

Fabtus  and  Cato— Hal- 
ler,  177 

Fables,  61, 175 

Fabricius,  daughter  of 
(dramaV-Wilbrant 

Fainr  Tales.  250. 393,  549 

Faith,  Ck)nfession  of— 
Zwingli.  Ill;  Faith, 
three  grounds  for — 
Fechner,  G. 

Falkener  die  (novel)— 
Schweichel 

Fanatical  Preaching— 
Kuhlmann,  145 

Fantasies  on  Art— Wac- 
kenroder 

Farbenlehre— Goethe 

Fastnachtspiele-Bosen- 
bliit,  79 

Fat  Man  (story  of)— Ni- 
colai,193 

Fatal  Fork  (a  parody)— 
Platen,  418 

Fate  Tragedies— Wer- 
ner, Z. 

Faust,  Part  L— Goethe, 
286-99;  Faust,  Part 
II.— Goethe,  300*303; 
Faust— Lenau;  Faust 
(1599)— Widman,  184; 
Faust,  a  puppet-show, 
135 ;  Faust's  Life,  etc. 
Klinger,  245;  Faust, 
studies  of— DUntzer— 
Schoell 

Fanstine— Halm-Hahn 

Faustrecht,  70 

Faustus,  Dr.  (1587),  184 

February  24th— wemer, 

February  29th-  MtOlner 
Fechter  von  Bavenna — 

Halm 
Fehmgericht.  70 
Feldherr.       der      alte 

(drama)— Holtel,  K.  v. 
Felsenbenr.  Island  of— 

Schnabd 


FEN 

Fenelon  (a  poem)— Was- 
senberg 

Fermenta  Cognitionis— 
Baader 

Feuerbach,  L.,  corres- 
pondence of — GrUn,K. 

Fiesco— Schiller.  306 

Fifteenth  Century,  99 

Fight  with  the  Dragon 
—Schiller,  323 

Fine  Arts,  principles  of 
—Meier,  Fr. ;  Fine 
Arts,  style  in— Sem- 
per ;  Fine  Arts,  theory 
of— Sulzer,  192 

Flagellants,  account  of — 
Closener,  92 

Flege^ahre— Jean  Paul, 
846 

Flore  und  Blanscheflor 
— Konrad  Fleck,  88 

Flora,  German— WiU- 
komm 

Flower  Garden— Ter- 
steegen,  145 ;  Flower 
Nymphl^  old  poem 
tiansl.,  37 

Fools,  Exorcism  of— 
Mumer,  88 

Force  and  Matter— 
Chlebik 

Forest  Culture— Ber- 
nard 

Fortunatus— fleck 

Forty  Questions  on  the 
Soul— Bohme 

France,  hist,  of  (19th 
century)— Hillebrand 

Finance,  South  of— 
ThUmmel.  M.  A. 

Franckforter,  der— Lu- 
ther (edit.),  95 

Franken,  609 

Frankfurt  am  Main,  600 

Firatemitatis  R.  C.  Fama 
—Andres,  229 

Frauendienst— Ulrich  v. 
Lichtenstein,  64 

Fiauennovellen  —  Gall, 
L.  V. 

Freedom,  Authority,and 
the  Church—  Ketteler; 
Freedom  and  Culture, 
818 

Freemasons  (18th  cen- 
tury), 229 

Freiburg,  607 

Freidaok's  Advice,  61 

French,  Imitation  of— 
Thomasius,  163 ; 

French  Literature, 
hist  of  —  Schmidt, 
JuL ;  French  Revolu- 
tion (1789),  203;  French 
Revolution  (1830),  457 ; 
French  Revolution, 
hist.  of — Hausser ; 
French  Revolution 
predicted,  IdO 


OKB 

Friedrich  IL,  eolooiim 

of— Engel ;   Friedrnh 

IV.,  hut  of-Chmel. 

Jos. 
Friends,  book  foi^— Bar 

bel     Vamhagen     ▼. 

Enae 
Froschmenseler  —  Bol- 

lenhagen,  129 
Fruit-bringing  Socie^, 

138 
Fulda  (monastery),  8 
Furstenbund.     Gesdii- 

chte  von— Ranke,  L. 
Fttrstenscholen,  178 


Gabelis.  Comte  de,  408 

Galicia,  611 

Oalleiy  of  World's  lita- 

lature — Scherr  ' 
Gansx-Kbnig— Spangeo- 

berg,  129 
Oaragantua  —  FSscfaaitk 

181 
(Jartenlanbe  —  Traeger, 

Geheime  Agent,  der 
(comedy)-  HackUinder 

Geist  der  Oeschichte— 
Menzel 

Gems,  antique- Klc^ 

Genius  of  Christianity— 
Noack,  L. 

Genoveva— Mt&ner,  245 

Geographical  Expl<»a- 
tions— Petermann 

Greography— Ritter,  H. 
— Klbden ;  Geogxai^ 
535 

Georg  Jenatsch  — 
Meyer,  Ferd. 

German  Annals,  temp^ 
Henry  HI. ;  German 
Chronicle — Schubazt, 
246;  German  Ck>nstita- 
tional  Hist— WaiU; 
German  Culture— 
Scherr;  German  Cul- 
ture and  Christianity 
—566;  German  Dic- 
tionaries —  Grimm  — 
Sanders  —  Weigand; 
German  Empire,  song 
of— Redwita,  O.  v.; 
German  Empire 

Siheory  oO  —  Secken- 
orf ,  160 ;  German- 
French  War  (1870>- 
Fechner—  Fontane— 
Hahn  —  Junck  —  Au- 
thorized Official  His- 
tory ;  German  Giam> 
mar,  Grimm,  J. ;  G«r> 
man  History,  souroes 
of— Wattenbach;  Ger 
man  History  in  19th 
century  —  Treitacbke ; 
German         Impojai 
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OEB 

Oemaja.— {Continued.  J 
Time  —  Qiesebrecht, 
W.  V. ;  Oennan  Ladies 
(a  poem),  50;  German 
Language  (despisedX 
161-2,  171 ;  German 
Legends— Grimm,  J. 
A  W. ;  German  Lib- 
rary—Nicolai,  192 ; 
German  Literary  His- 
tory—Goedeke—Gott- 
schaU— Hettner— Hil- 
lebrand  —  Koberatein 
— KOnig  —  Knrz  — 
Pmtz  —  Scherr  — 
Schmidt — Wachler — 
Wackemairel-- Weber ; 
German  (literarr)  So- 
ciety—Gottschea,  178 ; 
German  Literature— 
Menzelt  W. ;  German 
Literature,  Essay  on 
— Friedrich  11. :  Ger- 
man Liteiatare,  guide 
to— Schwab,  G. ;  Ger- 
man Literature  of  19th 
centuxy  —  Gottschall, 
B. ;  German  Litera- 
ture, etc,  lectures  on 
— MtUIer,  Adam  ;  Ger- 
man Men  and  Women 
— Kiihne,  F.  G.;  Ger- 
man Mythology  — 
Grimm,  J. ;  German 
National  Literature — 
Vilmar,  A.  F.  C. ;  Ger- 
man People,  hist,  of— 
Kohlrausch,  Fr.;  Ger- 
man People,  hist,  of— 
Leo,  H. — Menzel,  W. 
— Scherr ;  German 
Poetical  Literature — 
Oerrinus,  G.G.— Goe- 
deke,  GottschaU,  R. ; 
*  German  Poetry  '— 
OpitK,  1S9;  German 
Poetry,  hist,  of— Ger- 
Tinus—  Goedeke-Got- 
tschall  —  Roquette  — 
Vilmar ;  German  Poe- 
try, mediATal— Rosen- 
kranz;  German  Poetry 
transl.  See  •  Poetry  * ; 
German  Political  and 
Le^l  Hist.— Eichom, 
K.  F. ;  German-Roman 
Jargon,  161-2 ;  German 
'  Theologia '  —  Luther 
(edit.),  96 ;  Germui 
Theology  (Catholic)— 
Berthold,  111;  Ger- 
man Thought,  lectures 
on— Hillebrand,  K. ; 
German  Women — 
Scherr 

Oermania— Scherr,  J. 

Germanise   Monumenta 
— Pertz,  G.  H. 


GEB 

Germanicarum  remm 
bibL-^aff^ ;  Ger- 
manicarum rerum 
font^k-BOhmer 

Germany,  hist,  of,  542-8, 
671;  Germany,  jour- 
ney in— Stolberg,  L. 
▼. ;  Germany,  literary, 
600-611 ;  Germany, 
travels  in  —  Nicolu, 
198 ;  '  Germany, 

Young,'  458 

Gesta  Ifomanomm — He- 
Unand?80 

'Ghetto,  from  the'— 
Kompert,  L. 

Ghost-Seer  —  Schiller, 
863 

Ghost-Stories.  403-7,  868 

Ghostly  World,  stories 
of— Kemer 

Giessen,  University,  604 

Gisela  (novd>— Marlitt, 
E.  J. 

Glaucha  Orphan  Home, 
164 

Gobi  and  Shamo  (de- 
serts)—Kreitner 

God  and  Nature— Ulrid 

God's  Friends,  66 

Godwie  Castle— Paal- 
zow,  A.  T. 

Goethe's  Correwnon- 
dence  —  Strehlke ; 
Goethe,  lectures  on — 
Grimm,  H.  ;  Goethe's 
Lyrit  Poems,  explain- 
ed—Dnntzer  ;  Goethe, 
portraits  of— Rollett 

Gold  and  Blood— Med- 
ina, O. 

Golden  Fleece  (drama) 
— Grillparzer ;  Goldeu 
Pot— Hoffmann,  Am.; 
Golden  Mirror— Wie- 
land,  222 

Goldene  Kalb  (das)— 
GottschaU,  R.;  Gol- 
dene Schmiede — Kon- 
rad  ▼.  Wtirzburg,  88 

Good-for-nothing  (life 
of)— Eichendorff 

Gordon  Baldwin— Lin- 
dau 

Carres  and  Contempo- 
rariea— Sepp 

Goaen  (durch)  zum  Sinai 
— Ebers,  G. 
I  Gospel    Harmony    (9th 
century),  9 

Gospel,  philosophy  of— 
W'eisse 

Gothic  Architecture— 
Boisserde  —  Hofstadt 
Kallenbach  —  MoUer ; 

Gothic  Language,  2 

Gftttingen  School,  248 

GAtz  ▼.  Berlichingen— 
Goethe,  241 


HEA 

Government,  forms  of— 
Gneist,  Waits 

GtbI  Legend,  27 

Grammatical  Forms— 
Humboldt,  W.  t. 

Grandison,  the  Second 
(parody)— Musieus 

Great  Lie  (a  satire)-- 
Muscatblui,  77 

Greece,  hist  of — Curtins 
— Duncker,  571— 

Hertzberg  —  Lach- 
mann,K.— Schom,W. ; 
Greece  and  Turkey — 
Prokesch-Osten 

Grecian  Art  and  Ar^ 
chieologY — M  tiller,  K. 
O.  —  winckelmann; 
Grecian  History,  589- 
40,  571;  Grecian  Li- 
terature—Milller,  K. 
O. ;  Grecian  Paint* 
ings,  etc.— Winckel- 
mann 

Green  Henry  (noTel>— 
Keller,  G. 

Grenadiers,  song  of— 
Heine,  H. 

Griechenlieder— Mnller, 
W. 

Griseldis  (drama)  — 
Halm 

Guardian  Spirits,  881 

Gudrun  (old  poem),  22 

Guilds,  medieval,  71 

Gymmisien,  etc— Laas, 

Gymnastic  Training— 
Jahn,  428;  Gymnas- 
tics, 428 


Haftz,  imitations  of— 

Bodenstedt,  F. 
Hainbund,  247 
Halberstadt  Nursery  (of 

poets),  173, 180 
HaUe  Literary   Union, 

172 
Hallesche     Jahrbucher 

(die),  Ruge,  458 
Hamburg.    602 ;    Ham- 
burg Scnool.  139 
Hammer   ana    Anvil— 

Spielhagen,  Fr. 
Hanover,  604 
Harald  (drama)  — Wil- 

denbruch 
Hardenberg,    life    of— 

Banke 
Harz  Journey— Goethe, 

275 
HausmiiTchen  —Grimm. 

J.  &  W.— Mnseeus,  250 
Haydn's  Life,  etc.— Pohl 
Heathen     World     and 

Judaism— Ddlllnger 
Heathenism,  hist  of— 

Wutke 
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Hebrews,  mytha  of— 
Beigel  Ooldziber ; 
Hebrew  Poetry,  spirit 
of— Herder,  288 

Hegel,  Life  of— Rosen- 
fcraoz ;  Hegel's  Creed 
— I>omer  —  Pfleiderer 
Hartmann ;  Hegel's 
Philosophy,  465-75, 
592 ;  Hegel  vertuM 
Kant— 471-4 

Heidelberg,  607 

Heinrich,  der  arme 
(poem).  85;  Heinrich 
T.  Ofterdingen— No- 
tUIs 

Heldenbuch,  24;  Hel- 
denbuch,  das  none,  76 

Heliand,  9, 12 

Hellas  and  Rome— Bor> 
berg— Falke 

Hellenism,  history  of— 
Drovsen 

Helvetian  Chronicle— 
Tachudi,  119 

Hercules  and  Valiskn— 
Bnchholtz,  157 

Herder,  senrioes  of— 
Haym,  K. 

Herder  and  Goethe.  284 

Hermann  and  Dorothea 
—Goethe,  266 

Hermann  Stark— Bed- 
witz,  O.  T. 

Heroes,  book  of.  24 

Hesse-Cassell,  604 

High  German,  1-8 

Hildebrand's  Sonff^  7 

Hindoo  Religion,  Hist  of 
—Warm ;  Hindoos, 
Wisdom  of— Schlegel, 
F. 

Hippolytos  and  Kallia- 
tos— jDollinger 

Historisch  Taichenbach 
Raumer,  F.  v. 

History,  discoorse  on— 
Gandlinc,  161;  His- 
tory, God  in— Bonsen ; 
History,  modem  — 
Gagem  —  Haasser  — 
Heeren  —  Ranke  — 
Schlosser  —  Spittler ; 
History,  Philosophy 
of— Herder.  J.  G.  ▼. ; 
Historr,  spirit  of— 
Menzel,  W. ;  Historyf 
universal  —  Becker  — 
Bottiger  —  Corvin  — 
Dieffenbach— Ditmarr 
— Leo,  H. — Miiller,  J. 
v.— Oncken—  Ranke— 
Rotteck  —  Schlosser — 
Vehse— Weber 

Hochwald-Stifter 

Hofmeister,  der— Lens, 
244 

Hogarth,  Commentary 
on— Lichtenberg,    258 


HOH 

Hohe     Brant— Koenig, 

•Joe. 
Hohenstanfen  Dynasty 

— Raamer,  Fr. 
Holland,  views  in— For* 

ster,  G. 
Holy  Land— Walther  ▼. 

d.  Vogelweide,  48 
Homer,  prolegomena  to 

—Wolf,  F.  A. 
Homerische    Vorschole 

— MUUer,  W. 
'Homo  sum'  (novel)— 

Ebers,  G. 
Hoasehold  Tales- 

Grimm,  J.  A  W. 
Human  Figure— D9rer, 

119 ;     Human    Race, 

ori^  of — Haeckel 
Hunuinity,  lectares  on 

culture  of— Herder,  J. 

G.  V. 
Hume,  David  (essay  on) 

— Jacobi,  287 ;  Home's 

Scepticism,  471 
HunAry.  611 
Hu^teWar— Theobald, 

119 
Hutten  (Ulr.  v.),  life  of 

— 8trau88.  D. 
Hymn  Book,  Lutheran, 

121:  Hymns,  pietistic 

— Zinzendort.  181 
Hyperion— Hoiderlin 


Icelandic  Ballads— 
Willatzen 

Ideal  (the)  and  Life— 
SchiUer,  826 

Idealism,  absolute— He- 
gel, 463-71;  Idealism, 
subjective— Fichte 

Ideen  in  der  Geschichte 
(dber     die>— Lazuus, 

Ideen  fiber  die  PoUtik— 
Heeren 

niuminati,  229 

Hmenau— Goethe,  282 

Image-Breakers  (ser- 
mons against)— La- 
ther, 108 

Imitation  of  Cbxist— 
Ttiuler,  94 

Immensee  (romance)— 
Storm,  Th. 

Immortality,  357 

Imperial  Privllefi^es 
(abused)  —  Chemmtz, 
158 

Inane  Fictions.  525 

India — HUgd  —  Lassen 
—Orllch— Weber,  569 

Indian  Antiquities— 
Lassen 

Indo-Germanic  Reli- 
gions—Asmus,  P. 


JUV 

Innocent  in.,  hUL  of— 

Hurter.  Pr.  v. 
Innsbruck,  Heraii,  Pto- 

seiere-Tbal, 

Weber,  Beda 
Instincts  of 

Reimams 
Invisible 

Paul,  845 
Ion  (a  onma)— ScUegdU 

Iphigenia— Ooeihe,  SS7 
Irreconcileable    (the)— 

Byr,  R. 
Island   (a  poem>-Jen- 

sen,  W. 
Isolt.    te  Tristan,  33 
Israel,  hist  of— Ewald, 

Wellhaasen 
Italian  Cities,  hist,  of— 

Leo.      H. ;       Italian 

Guest— Zirclare^     61 ; 

Italian        Literafenro, 

100 ;  Italian  Studies— 

Hettner 
Italy,  a  year  in— Stalxr, 

A.;  Italy,   hist  of— 

Leo,  H. ;  Italy,  verses 

from — Heyse,  P. ; 

Italy,  wandcffings  in— 

Gregorovius,  F. 
Iwein— Hartmann,  v.  d. 

Aue,  85 


JIOEi^  die— Iffland 
JiJirbilcher.PreQasiscbe 

Hildebiand 
Jena,  Univei^to  of,  890; 

Jena    und    Leipsag— 

Sternberg 
Jews,  burmngs  of  (1349X 

91 
Jobsiade,     die    (comic 

poem)— Kortom 
Joseph     im     Sdmee— 

Auerbach,  B 
Joomalisten   (drama)— 

Freytag,  G. 
Journals,     historical  — 

QottochaU  —  HUde- 

brand— Sybel 
Judaism,      hist      of— 

Graets ;  Judaism  and 

Supwstition— JoSl 
Judith     (dnuna>-Heb- 

bel,  F. 
JugendidyO    —    Tolk- 

mann,  R. 
Julian,  the  Apostate- 
Strauss,  D.  F. 
Julius    von    IWeoi  (a 

tragedy)  —  Leiaewitak 

250 
Juvenile  Stories,  etc— 

Grimm — Nathuains— 

Nieritz— Schmid,CT. 

— Speckter,  O. 
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KAN 

Kant's  Critiqne  of  Fnxe 
Reason — KehrbaAh— 
Yaihinger;  Kant  on 
*  Spiritualism '  —  Zim- 
mermann,  B. ;  Kant 
venu»  Uekel,  471-4 

Kampanertnal  —  Jean 
Paul,  362 

Kampf  mna  Daaeyn— 
Byr^E. 

Karolinger.ftie  Urknnde 
der— Bohmer,  J.  F. 

Kasperl  und  Annerl— 
Brentano,  C. 

Katzbach  Trnmpeter— 
Mosen 

K&tchen  ▼.  Heilbronn— 
Kleist,  H.  V. 

Kawi  Language— Unm- 
boldtTwrr. 

Kinder  der  Welt— 
Heyse,  P. ;  Kinder 
and  UansmlUxhen- 
Grimm,  J.  A  W. 

Kindheit,  Bach  der— 
Ooltz,  B. 

King  Erich  (drania>— 
mlow,  H.  ;  King  in 
Thald  (a  hallad)- 
Ooethe,  295 

Kirche  and  Kirchen — 
Dollinffer ;  Kirche 
Christi,  and  ihre  Zea- 
gen— Bbhringer.  Fr. 

Kmiben  Wandernom— 
Amim— Brentano 

Knowledge,  certainty  of 

•  -Caspari 

Konigsmarck  (drama)— 
Heyae.  P. 

Konradin— Klinger,  244 

Kordofan— Mamo;  Kor- 
dofan,  travels  In- 
Pallme 

Kosmos — Hnmboldt,  A. 

Kraft  and  Stoff— Bdch- 
ncr— C?hlebik 

Kreislaaf  des  Lebens— 
Moleschott 

Krieg  im  Frieden 
(drama) — Moser,  G.  ▼. 

Krist— Otfried. 

Kritische  Widder— Her- 
der, J.  G.  ▼. 

Knltarkampf  —  Baring- 
Goold 

Kanstgeschichte,  Gnm- 
driss  d.-Liibke 

KaiBchkelied,  532 


Labour  Question  and 

Christianity  —  Kette- 

ler 
landed     Estates— Leh- 

nert 
Landhans  am  Rhein— 

Aaerbach 
Landsknechte,  124 


LAO 

Laokoott— Lessing,  212 
Last  Comedian— uoltei, 

K.  V. 
Latin  Literatare  (lateX 

10,  07, 100, 100, 161-2 
Law,  Old  German  and 

Roman    Canon,   578 ; 

Law,    German— Kern 

Schmidt,  C.  A. 
Layman's       BreTiaiy— 

Schefer,  L. 
Lebanon— Fraas,  O. 
Leben  and   Kanst  der 

Alton— Jacobs 
Leben      Jesn,       das— 

Straoss,  D.  F. 
Lectares,  apologetical— 

Cremer  —  Drey     t.  — 

Hettinger  —  Lnthutit 

— Zesch  wits— Zdckler ; 

Lectares  ;in  German, 

163 
Legacy  (a  play)— Iffland. 

366;  Legacy  (artist's) 

Feaerbach,  A. 
Legal     Antiquities     of 

Germany— Grimm,  J. 
Legends,  nat.  hist,  of— 

Braan 
Legislation,    hist,    of— 

Blantschli,  J.  C. 
Legitimists  and  Repab> 

licans— Sealsfleld 
Leibnitz,  life  of— Goh- 

raaer,  G.  E. 
Lenardo  and  Blandine— 

Bttrger,  248 ;  Leonardo 

da  Vinci— Ladwig 
Leonora— Burger,  248 
Lessing's    Life,    etc — 

Danzel  and  Guhrauer 

—Fischer  —  Kuno  — 

Stahr,   A. ;   Lessing's 

Position,  566 
Letters     from     France 

S652,  etc.X  160;  Let- 
ITS  to  a  Lady— Hum- 
boldt. W.  T. 

Leute  ▼.  Seldwyla— 
Keller,  Gottf. 

Levana— Jean  Paul 

Lex  Salica— Kern 

Liberation,  war  of.  420 ; 
Liberation,  hist,  of 
war  of— Beitzke 

Lichtenstein  (romance) 
Hauff,  W.      [kert,  Fr. 

Liebesfriihling  —  Rttc- 

Lieder  einer  Verlore- 
nen— Cliristen,  Ada 

Liedersaal  —  liissberg, 
Jos.  V. 

Life  after  Death— Fech- 
ner,  G. 

Literary  Hist.,  French 
— Lotheisen ;  Literary 
Letters  (serial)— Ni- 
colai,  102 ;  Literary 
Unions,  138, 172,  247 


MAL 

Literator— Blatt  — Men- 

sel,  W. 
Literature,  histoiy  of— 

Schlegel,   F. ;  Litera- 
ture of  18th  century^ 

Hettner 
Lithuania,        sketches 

from— Goldbaum,  W. 
Litt^rateui<sentimental) 

— Amim,  L. 
Llaflos,  from  the— Sachs 
Logic— Hegel  —  Lotse— 

Whidelband.  See  Phi- 
losophy 
Loreley— Heine 
Lorens     Stark— Engel, 

180 
Lorenso    del    Medici — 

Beumont,  A. 
Lorm  (p»«iMl.>-See  Lan- 

desmann,  u. 
Lost  Church— Uhland ; 

Lost       Manuscript — 

Freytag,  G. 
Lottery-Tickets  —  Jean 

Paul,  847^ 
Louis   XIV.,  ago   of— 

Philippeon ;        Louis 

XIV.,  court  of,  160 
Low  Germaim,  1-8 
Low  Literature— Heun, 

364-^ 
Luca  SignorelU— Platen, 

448 
Lucerne,    annals     of— 

Rnss,  08 
Lucinde— Schlegel,    F., 

877 
Lucreda    Borgia— Gre- 

goroTius 
Ludwigslied,  0 
Luise  (an  idyll)— Voss, 

240 
Luther,  life  of — Pflser,G. 
Lutheran  Fool  (satire)— 

Mumer,  88 
LfitKow's  wilde  Jagd — 

Kdmer,  Th. 
Luxury,  aesthetic.  802 
Lyre  and  Sword— Kdr> 

ner,  Th. 


Madeleine  (a  poem)— 
Eckstein 

Magdeburg  Centuries 
(of  Church  History), 
100;  Mageburg,  Sack 
of— Frisins,  150 

Magic— C«mpanella.  135 

Magician's  Apprentice 
-Goethe.  280 

Maid  of  Orleans— Schil- 
ler, 832 

Malcolm  (a  noTel)— 
Steffens 

Bfaler,  der  (drama)— 
WUbnindt 
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MAL 

Malerei,  ItaL,  Gesch.  d. 

Lttbke 
Man     in     the     Moon 

(parody)— Haaff,  W. ; 

Man  of  the  World— 

Klinger,  245 
Manifesto  'to  my  Peo- 

Sle'— Karl  Fr.  ▼.  Ba- 
en. 
Mankind,    earliest    re- 
cords of— Herder,  J. 
O.  ▼. 
Marcolda        (drama)— 


Lingg.  H. 
[arche 


Marchen.      See     Faiiy 

Tales 
Marcos     Konig— Frey- 

tag,  O. 
Mana  Laach,   Stimme- 

nans,     492 ;       Maria 

Theresia,  life  of— Ar< 

neth 
Marriage,     laws     of  — 

Baron   —   Kletke   — 

Knopp 
Martin  Lather— Werner, 

Z. 
Master     Martin— Hoff- 
mann, Am. ;    Master 

Singers,  72 
Materialism,  hist,  of— 

Llinge,    F.    A. ;    Ma- 
terialism, 488,  566,  505 
Matrimony,  nues  of— 

Hippel,  251 
Matter    and     Force— 

Bttchner 
Mazeppa         (drama)— 

Qottschall 
Mecklenburg,  608 ; 

Mecklenbnrgh  Stories 

—  Renter,  Fr. 
Mediaeval  History,  541 ; 

MediiCTal  Guilds,  71 
Medicinal     Waters    (a 

poem)— Nenbeck 
Meier       Helmbrecht— 

Werner  d.  Garten&re, 

41 
Memorabilia  —  Vanihar 

§en  V.  Ense ;  Memora- 
ilia,      German— Bn- 

mohr 
Memorabilien — Immer- 

mann 
Mennonites     (drama)— 

Wildenbmch 
Meriffarto.  10 
Merlin  (drama)— Immer- 

mann,  K.  L. 
Merry  Mnsicians-  Brm- 

tano,  L. 
Messias— Klopstock,  200 
Metakritik— Herder,  J. 

G.  T. 
Metres,  ancient,  poems 

in— Platen,  A.  v. 
Mettemich,         Prince, 

moms,  of— Mettemich 


MEX 

Mexico,  description  of— 
Miihlenpfordt 

Michael  Kohlhaw- 
Kleist,  H.  T. 

Microkosmoft— Lotxe,  H. 

Middle  Ages,  hist,  of — 
Kortam,  Fr.— Leo,  H. 
Rehm,  Fr. ;  Middle 
High  German,  2 

Migrations  of  Peoples 
(epic)— LingK.  H. 

Mflilaxy  Lexioon— Nie- 
mann; Militar;ir  Life 
tales  of— Hacklander 

Miners,  Sermon  to — 
Mathesins.  112 

Mines  and  Counter' 
mines — Meding,  O. 

Minna  t.  Bamehlm— 
Lessing 

Minnelieder,  47 

Minnesinger's  Life,  48 

Minstrel,  the  (a  ballad) 
—Goethe,  284-5 

Miracles  Possible— 
StefFens,  885-6 

Mirza  Schaffy  (paeud.). 
See  Bodenstedt,  F. 

Misanthrophy,  etc— 
KoUebue 

'Miachmasch'  —  Leib- 
nitz. 102 

M\nea{pteud.).  SeeFech- 
ner,  G. 

Mitschuldigen.  die- 
Goethe,  228 

Modem  German  Art— 
Reber :  Modem  Times 
hist,  of — Menzel,  W. 

Monastic  Legends,  39, 80 

Mohammed,  life  of— 
Weil.  G. 

Monograms,  lexicon  of 
—  Heller,  Jos. 

Monotheism— Schelling, 
462 ;  Monotheism, 
origin  of— Popper 

Montfaucon,  AbD6  de,402 

Moral  conscience.pheno- 
menology  of — Hart- 
mann,  Ed.  ▼. 

Morals.  European,  hist 
of— Wachsmuth.  W. 

Moravians.  181 

Morea,  hist,  of— Fall- 
merayer 

Merits,  Brother— Kotse- 
bue 

Morning  and  ETening- 
Jean  Paul,  85S-6 

Mosaic  jSitualifm— 
Biihr 

Mother  and  Daughter— 
Mnndt,  Th. 

Mozart,  life  of — Jahn 

Mfinchoausen  (extrava- 
gB.nza)— Raspe,  251-2; 
MUncnhausen  (ro- 
mance)—Lnmermann 


NKW 

Mnnich,  000 

Mtlnster.  606 

Muaenalmanach,  360 

Mnsic,  552,  588;  Monc 
European.  hi«A.  of— 
Kiesewetter,  R.  O. ; 
Music  for  Home— 
Heermann,  141;  Mu- 
sic, hist,  of— KostliB ; 
Music,  lexicon  of— 
Mendel — Beiasmam ; 
Music,  theory  of— 
Kranse,  Fr. 

Mutter  (die  talent  Tolle) 
— Heyse.  P. 

Mycenae — SchlieoMim 

Mpterium  Magnum— 
Bohme,  114 

Mysticism,  S5,  114-16, 
880,  465,  48S-6 

Myth  (the)  among  the 
Hebrew  people,  etc— 
Goldsiher 

MyUioIc^,  German  and 
Scandinanan  —  Sim- 
rock,  K. 

Mvths  of  Ancient  He- 
brews— Bergd 


NACHFOLoas  d«s  Le- 
bens  Christi— Tanler, 
94 

Nachwelsung  dea  Ghxis- 
tenthums — Drey,  J.  S. 

Narciss(drama)— Bimch- 
▼ogel 

Narrenachiff  (satin)— 
Biandt,86 

Nathan  (romaace)- 
Sealsfield ;  Nathan 
the  Wise— Lessing,  208 

National  Econoo^— 
Boscher  —  Schiiffle; 
National  Economy, 
hist.  of— Dnhring; 
National  literature, 
2S8-9 

Natural  History— Schu- 
ber,  G.,  H.  ▼. ;  Natural 
History  of  Creation— 
Haeckel ;  Natural  Be- 
ligion— Beimarus,  190 

Nature,  aspects  of- 
Humboldt,  A.  ▼. ;  Na- 
ture, book  of — Scboed- 
ler ;  Nature  and  Mind, 
880^385 

Naturphiloaophie     -> 
SchelUnc 

NegatiTe  Results  of  Phi- 
losophy, 476 

Nep-Kantian  Theory— 
Vaihinger 

New  Testament  TIvms, 
hist,  of — Hanarath 

New  Tear's  Bto— J«aB 
Paul,  851 
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NIB 

Nibelnngenlied,    16-22 ; 

NibelnngeDliedj  trans. 

— Simrock  ;*  Nibelnn- 

fl[enlied  (das   neue)— 

Jordan,  w. 
Kiflderlande.  Abfallder 

-SchiUer 
Night-Pieces    —    Hofl. 

maxin,  Am, 
Nigbi-Side  of  Natural 

Sciences  —  Schabert, 

G.,  H. 
Nigbt  Thoughts  (trans.X 

178;    Ni^its    of    the 

East— Schack,  F.  ▼. 
Nine  Bocks,  book  of— 

Merswin,  06 
Nineteenth       Centnry, 

hist,  of— Oervinos,  Q. 
Nirwana— Jensen 
Noachide    (an    epic)— 

Bodmer,  176 
Norwegians— Steffens 
NoveUen  (neae)— Tscha- 

buschning 
Novels,  520-26 


Oberammeroau    *Paa- 

sion  Play,  70 
Oberhof  (idyll)~Immer- 

xnann 
Oberon  (a  poem)— Wie- 

land,  220 
Obscnre  Men.  episties  of 

— Hatten,  101 
Occult  Sciences,  134-5 
Octavianos,       Kaiser— 

Tieck 
Odea— Klopstock,  201 
Odyssey,  uuidscapes  of 

— Waraberg 
Oenone    (dmma)— Ber- 

ger,  A. 
Offices  held  by  German 

Anthors,  600 
Old    Bachelor— Stifter ; 

Old  Bachelors  (a  play) 

— Iffland,  365-6 
Old      GathoUcs  —  DCl- 

linger  —  Friedrich  — 

Hober— Michelis 
Old  Coachman— Kotse- 

bne 
Old   Faith  and  New— 

Stranss,  D.  F. 
Old  Bigh  German  The- 

sanmsoOraff 
Old  Testament,  theology 

of— Schulx 
Oldenburg,  611 
Olle  Kamellen— Beater, 

Fr. 
Olnuiria,  pUgrimage  to 

Only  a  Word  (novel)— 

Ebers,  G. 
Open  Air  Preaching,  62 
<:^A(17th  centory),  162 


OPT 

Optimism— Leibnits,  165 
Oriental  Hiitonr— Ham- 

mer-Pnrgstall 
Osmanischen        Dicht- 

kanst,    Gesch.   der— 

Hammer  -  Poigstail ; 

Osmanischen   Beichs, 

Gesch.    d.— Hammer- 

Purgstall 
Osnabrlick,    BUst.    of— 

Mdser,  186 
Ossian  (transL).  178 
Otto  der  Schflts— Kin- 

kelLG. 
Our  Times  (Unsere  Zeit) 

— Gottschall 


Painting,     552,     587 ; 

Painting,    hist     of— 

Kagler.  F. ;  Woltmaan 
Palm  Order,  188 
Pantagmel  —  Flschart, 

181 
Pantheism -Eckart,  65 ; 

Pantheism  —  Jacobi, 

216 
Papacy,  hist,  of  -Banke, 

L. ;  Papacy,  hist,  of— 

Wattenbach 
Papal  Fables— Ddllinger 
Purables— Kmmmacher  { 
Paradise  Lost(transL)— 

Bodmer 
Paradoxes— Franck,  118 
Paraguay,   travels  in— 

Bengger,  J.  R. 
Parerga,  etc. — Schopen- 
hauer 
Paris,    letters    from— 

Borne 
Parliamentary  Speeches 

—Bismarck  —  Stahl, 

Jul 
Parsifal    (opera)-Wag- 

ner,  B. 
Parson  Amis— Stridcer, 

41 ;  Parson  of  Kalen- 

berg  (iest-book),  82 
Paxzival- Wolfram      v. 

Eschenbach,  27 
Pastoral  Fantasias.  166 ; 

Pastoral    Theology — 

Vilmar,  A.  F.  C. 
Patience,    prayer    to- 
Borne,  L. 
Patriotic      Fantasies  — 

Mdser,  186 :  Patriotic 

Lectures— Pichte,  421 
Fatsiotism,  discourse  of 

— Iselin.  187 
Paulinism  —  Pfleiderer, 

O. 
Peace,  everlasting,  way 

to— Kant 
Peasantry,  tales  of,  520- 

21,681 


PHI 

Peasants'  War— Bensen 
— Jdrg,  J.  E.— Oechsla 
— Zimmermann 

Pegnits  Oitler,  138 

People's  Banks  ~ 

Schulse  -  I>elitzBch  ; 
People's  Books,  137.* 
People's  Songs,  123 

Peredur,  tale  of,  32 

Pergamon— Bdhn 

Periods  in  Literary  His- 
tory, 3,  4 

Perspective— DUrer,  119 

Peru,  travels  in— Pbpplg 
— Tschudi.  J.  J.  V. 

Pessimism  —  Schopen- 
hauer 

PestaloEsi,  Sons  of— 
Gutxkow 

Peter  Leu— Wiedmann, 
136 

Petermann's  'Mittheil- 
ungen '— GeograpMe 

Peter  Schlemihl— Gha- 
misso  rM. 

Phttdon— Mendelssohn, 

Phsenomenologie  des 
Geistes— Hegel ;  Phe- 
nomeaologie  des  sitt- 
lichen  Bewusstseyns 
— Hartmann 

Phantasus  (fairy  tales) 
—Tieck 

Philander  (romance)— 
Moscherosch 

Philippics  (ai^nst  Na- 
poleon L)— MtUler,  J. 

PhUisUne  Life.  522 

Philology— Benfey,  T.— 
Baumer,  R.  v. ;  Philo- 
logy, 647-60;  PhUo- 
logy,  German,  etc— 
Kuiui  —  Laarus  — 
Steinthal  —Schleicher 
— Zanicke 

Philosophy,  hist,  of— 
Brucker.  102;  Philo- 
sophy, hist  of— Bitter. 
H. ;  Philosophy,  Ger- 
man, 10th  n»utury— 
Vaihinger ;     ic'hiloeo- 

Shv,  Grecian,  hist,  of 
eUer.E.;  Philosophy 
of  History— Herder. 
238 ;  Philosophy  of 
History— Schlegel,  F.; 
Philosophy^  of  l^ibnits 
— Caspari,  O. ;  Philo- 
sophy of  Life-  Schle- 
gel, F.,  377 ;  Philoso- 
phy, medisBval,  hist^ 
of— StSckl ;  PhUoso- 
phy,  modem— Fischer 
— Kuno;  Philosophy, 
modem— Mlchelet,  K< : 
Philosophyof  Beligion 
— Weisse ;  Philosophv 
of  Revelation— Scnel- 
ling— 460 
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PHY 

Fhygical  Basis  of  Ethici 

— BaadefT 
Physical  Udencea,  &S4^ 
Physiognomy— Lavater, 

252 
Physiological  Letters^ 

Pia  Desideria— Spener, 
164 

Piccolomini  —  Schiller, 
S29 

Picture         Qalleiy    •— 
Schacks.  Oral.  ▼. 

Pictures  from  Youthful 
Time — Stahr,  A. 

Pietism,   142;  Pietism, 
hist  of-Rltachl 

PitaTal,  das  neue— H&* 
ring,  G.  W. 

Plague  in  Elsas8,lS40, 91 

Plants,  life   of-Schlei- 

den 
Plastic  Arts  in  Christ- 
ian nations— Kinkel, 
O. :  Plastic  Arts, 
hist,  of  —  Schnaajse, 
K.;  Plastic  Arts,  out- 
lines of— Biegel 

Plastik,  Oesch.  d.  — 
Labke 

Flattdentsch,  writings 
in— Groth,  Renter 

Plays,  religious,  media- 
▼al,  78 

Plutarch,  Oerman  — 
Gottschall 

Plntocraqr  and  Social- 
ism—Diest-Daber 

Poetic  Art— Breitinger, 
176 

Poetry  and  Culture, 
318;  Poetry,  theory 
of— Gottsched,  174 

Poetoy,  translated  :— 
Adoration  — Tersteegen 

146 
AlUteratiTe         Terse, 

specimens  of,  11, 12 
Archangels'        Song- 
Goethe,  289 
Banished  Lithuanians 

— Beichenau,  612 
Bedwulf  (8th  century), 

lines  from,  11 
"Beside  the  Well"— 

Groth,  fil6 
Bethlehem— anon.  12 

Canute,  King— Leitner, 

514 
CecUia,  Saint-Stdber. 
515 

Charles    the     Fifth- 
Platen,  448 

Chateau      Boncoort— 
Chami8so.436 

Coming      Home— Bei- 
nick,  509 

Consolation  —  Schefer, 
455 


POE 

Poetry— ^Conttnu«Ly 

Consolation  in  Absence 
— Brachmann.  961 

Cranes  of  ibycus— 
Schiller,  S24-5 

Duke  Eberhard— Zim- 
mermann,  5U 

Dying  Flower,  the— 
Btickert,  444 

Early  Graves— Klop- 
stock,  203 

Eberhard  of  Wfirtem- 
berg — Zimmermann, 
518 

Emigrants  —  Freili- 
grath,  497 

Eventide— Groth,  617 

Faded  Leaf,  the— Auer- 
sperg,  507 

Fading  Boses— Goethe, 
278 

Fktherland— Amdt,  E. 
M.,425 

Faust,  Part  I.,  lines 
from— Goethe,  289-99 

Faust,  Part  II.,  lines 
from— Goethe,  800 

Flower  Nymphs— Lam- 
precht,  37 

Genius— Goethe.  275 

"German  Ladies"- 
Walther  v.  d.  Vogel> 
weide,  50 

Harmosan— Platen,  <I49 

Hans  Euler— Seidl,  506 

Heliand  (9th  centuryX 
lines  from,  12 

Holv     Land-Walther 
▼.  a.  Vogelweide,  48-9 

Katsbach.  the  trumpe- 
ter at— Mosen^  427 

K^vlaar,  the  pilgrims 
to— Heine,  452 

King  of  the  Seven  Hills 
— Matserath,  512 

King  in  Thul6— Goethe, 
295 

landsknecht's  Fare- 
well—anon., 124 

"  Let  Man  be  Magnani- 
mous"—Goethe,  276 

Loreley— Heine,  458 

Lost  Church— tlhland, 
431 

Luca  Signorelli— Pla- 
ten 448 

LtitBoWs  WUd  Chase— 
Kdmer,  426 

May-Day— Walther  v. 
d.  Vogelweide,  50 

Messias,  lines  from— 
Klopstock,  200 

Miners  Cottage- 
Heine.  450  [284 

Minstrel,  the— Goethe, 

My  Good  Comrade— 
IJhland,  432 

Napoleon  8  Grenadiers 
—Heine,  428 


POE 

Nathan,  dialogue  fron 

— Leasing,  208 
Nebo— FYeUigrath,  406 
NibelungenUed,      epi- 
sode from,  18-21 
On  the  Rhine— Heine, 

453 
Parisian  Dunce,  the — 

Boner,  61 
Parsonage,  sosne  hi  a 

—Heine.  451 
Parsival,  linee  from — 

W^olfram  v.  BaeheB- 

bach,  29-32 
Paternal      Love   Ocr- 

hardt,144 
Peter  and  the  Kid- 
Sachs,  127 
Picture    Bible,    th*— 

FreUigiuth,  498 
Pietistic  Hymn— Nova- 

lis,  890 
Pine  and  Palm— Hetae, 

450 
Postillion,  the— Lenao, 

504 
Primitive     Herdsman, 

the— Hartmann,    {v. 

Aue,  36 
Prometheua,  lines  from 

—Goethe,  276 
Psalm    XLVL    (pan- 
phrase) -Lather,  131 
Belicion^s  Bobe— Otr- 

pmus,  150 
Beynard's    Cottfeerton 

—anon.,  74 
Bttdiger's       Death  — 

anon.,  18-21 
Seclusion— ScbiDer,  327 
Serenade— Uhland,  4SS 
Shepherd's       Song  — 

(}oethe,  277 
Shepherd's        Sunday 

Aymn— Uhland,  4SS 
Skeletons'  Dance  (bur- 
lesque)—Goethe,  279 
Southern   Crosa— Cba- 

misso,  435 
TkBso    (dramaX    lines 

from— Goethe,  265 
"The  Three  Rings'*— 

Lessing.  208-11 
To  aChlM- Heine,  468 
Vault,     the,     of     the 

Princes  —  Schubart, 

246 
Tiolet.the-<3oetbe,SSS 
Wallenstein     (dramaX 

lines  ftam— »:hiUer, 

329-31 
Wanderer's    Evensong 

—Goethe,  282 
Wessobmnner    Prayer 

(8th  century),  13 
William  TeU  (dxana), 

scenes    from— iSehii- 

ler,  384-42 
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FOE 

Wintei^-Waliher  v.  d. 

Yqcelweide,  50 
WolC  Fox,  and  Aas— 

Hugo,  58 
XaTier,  Fr.— Spee,  143 

Foeta,reUgioiui  inflaence 

of— OeUiar 
PolBon  Books— Jahn 
Poland,  611 

Political  CydopndJa— 
Botteck.  Welcker ; 
PoUtical  Hlttorv,  Ger- 
man—Fiacher-Vehae  ; 
Political  Poetry,  501 

Pontiflcam  Bomanomin 
resesta-^aff^ 

Ponnafl  Pilate— Lara* 
ter,  258 

Poor  Henry,  tale  of,  85 

Pope's  'Essay  on  Man' 
(bans.),  148 

Popes,  mst.  of— Banks 

Popolar  Legends,  187 ; 
Popular  Pniloaophers, 
187 :  Popular  Soap- 
Hoffmann  ▼.  Fuler- 
sleben 

Porkeles,  etc.— Scberr 

Portraits  from  19tb  cen- 
tniy — Schmidt,  JoL 

Posittve  Philosophy— 
Schelling,  482 

Preachinc  (eccentric)— 
Mecerle 

Primitive  Herdsman, 
old  poem,  85 

Problematic  Natores— 
Spielhagen 

ProdactiTe  Co-operation 
— Thiinen,  H.  v.,  545 

Professor  and  Court 
Fool,  167 

ProflresB-Party,  the— 
Schulse-Delltssch 

Proletarier,  die— Bensen 

Prometheus  —  Goethe, 
276;  Prometheus  un- 
bound (a  po«n)— Li- 
piner 

Property,  laws  of— Fis- 
cher— Kern— K&hns— 
Scheel— Witsmann 

Protestantism  of  Recent 
Years-^org.  J.  E. 

Protestants.  Bberal,  564 

Proverbs— iJuringsf eld, 
Fxanck,  118 

Prussia,  601:  Prussia, 
education  in,  576-8; 
Prussia,  hist  of,  571 

Prussian  History  (12 
books)— Banke,  L. ; 
Prussian  Policy,  1807- 
1&— Hassel;  Prussian 
PoUticB,  hist  of— 
Droysen ;  Pnusian 
School,  172 


PSA 

Psalms,  preface  to— Lu- 
ther, 106 

Psalmody,  121 

Psalter  und  Hatfe— 
Spitta 

Psycholpgie,  Lebrbuch 
der— ttrbart  J.  F. 

P^^cho-physicai  Theoiy 
Fechner,  G., 

PnbUdsts— Bluntschli- 
Brentano.  Li^o — DOh- 
ring  —  Eichom  —  Oa- 
g^em  —  Gneist  —  Leh- 
nert  —  Boscher  — 
Schilffle  —  Scheel  — 
Stahl,  JuUus— Trait- 
schke— Waits 

Pyramids  of  Egyp^ 
EberB,G. 


Quakers,  doctrines  of 

— Franck,  112 
Querlequitsch,  hist  of 

— Babener 
Quickbom— Groth,  K. 
Quintus    Fizlein— Jean 

Paul,  850 


Rafael  von  Urbino— 
Passarant 

Rape  of  the  Lock 
(trans.)  —  Gottsched, 
178 

Rational  Christianifar— 
Teller,  W.  A. ;  Rar 
tional  Moral  Doctrine 
— Eberhard,  J.  A. 

RationaUsm,  228,  878 

Rationalists — Bahrdt— 
Teller,  191 

Realschulen— lAas,  B. 

Realism,  519 

Reason  and  Paith— 
Lange,  F.  A. 

Reden  an  die  dentsche 
Nation— Fichte,  J.  O. 

Redmantle,  tale  of— 
Fouqmi 

Reformation,  98-111, 
658 :  Reformation,  age 
of — Grnn^Ranke,  L. : 
Refonnation,  hist  of 
— Bullinger— Hagen— 
Hagenbach  —  Bf^hei- 
neke  —  Neudecker  — 
Schenkel ;  Reforma- 
tion, spirit  of— Has;en 

Reformers  before  Refor- 
mation—Ullmann,  K. 

Regensburg,  009 

Regesta  Imperii  (1196- 
1847)— Bdhmer,  J.  F. ; 
Regesta  Karolomm— 
Bdhmer,  J.  F. 

Regulators  of  Arkansas 
•-Gerstficker 


ROM 

Reinaert  de  Vos  (1481U4 
Reisebilder— Heine,  u. 
Religion  and  Morality- 
Hegel  ;    Religion    of 

Atheism — Haiimann, 
Religions  Philosophie— 

Pfteiderer,  O. 
Religious     Conscience, 

evolution    of — Hart- 

mann,  Ed.  v. 
Renatus  (a  poem)— Lipi- 

ner 
Reuchlin,    mems.    of— 

Maverhoff 
Reveubtion,  ^stem  of— 

Neander,  J.  A. 
Revolution,     French  — 

Goethe,  265-6 
Revolutionary       Time, 

hist  of-Sybel.  H.  v. 
Reynard  the  Fox— Hein- 

nch  d.  Gliches&re,  48 ; 

Reynard      the     Fox 

(trans.)— Goethe,  44 
Reynardus,  9 
Reynke  de  Vos— Bark- 

husen?  74 
Rheinlache         Merkur 

(serial)— OOrres,  J. 
Rheinlandische     Hans- 

freund  d.— Hebel,  J. 
Rhvmes  (misc.  poems)— 

Oertsen 
Richardson's  Novels,242 
Ries    District,    stories 

from— Meyr,  M. 
Rights  of  German  Peo- 

pl<^Wirth 
Rlnaldo  Rinaldini— Yul- 

pius,86S 
Ring,   the  (a   satire)— 

Wittenweiler,  84;  Ring 

der       Nibelungen  — 

Wsgner.  R. 
Ritter  Gluck— Hofmann 

(Am.),     401:     Ritter 

vom  Geist— Outskow 
River        Pirates— Ger- 

sUicker 
Robber  Romances,  868 
Robbers— Schiller,  804-5 
Robinson  Crusoe,  etc., 

156 
Rococo— Laube,  H. 
Rogues'  Club  (satire)— 

Munier,  88 
RoUndslied— Konrad,S8 
Rom.  ein  Kampf  urn- 

Dahn,  F. 
Roman       Catholicism, 

Etlemies  against— 
ase,  K. ;  Roman 
HiBtory — Drumann — 
Ihne  —  Kortilm  — 
Mommsen ;  Roman 
History  (early)  — 
Schwegler ;  Roman 
Literature-Bj&hr,  J. 
C.  F.— Teuffel 
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ROM 

Bomance,  Oerman,  hist 
of — Uobertag 

Romance  Lanjoiages, 
diet,  of— Diez,  S70 

Romance  of  my  life— 
Uacklander 

Romances  (modern), 
863,  627 ;  Romanced 
(old),  2o-38 

Romantic  (Edipoa  (pa- 
rody)—Platen 

Romantic  School,  965, 
869-77 

Romanzero— Heine 

Rome  (city),  hist,  of — 
Beamont,  A. ;  Rome 
(city),  mediaeval  his- 
tory of — Gre^oroTiofl. 
F. ;  Rome,  history  of 
— Ihne  —  Mommaen  — 
Niebuhr,  B. ;  Rome 
in  transition,  etc. — 
Dnimann,  W. 

Romulus  Enkel  (novel) 
— Heyse,  P. 

Rosamunde  (drama)— 
Kruse,  H. 

Rose  Garden — Olearios, 
160 

Ro8engarten,  old  poem, 
24 

Rosicrucians,  129,  229 

Rostem  und  Suhiab 
(epic)— Rilckert,  Fr. 

Ruaiger's  death,  poem 
trans.,  18 

Rundschau— Rodenberg 

Runner,  the,  Hugo  ▼. 
Trimberg,  57 

Russian  Idylls— Detlef 

Russia,  letters  from — 
Moltke,  H.  T.;  Russia, 
sketches  of— Detlef, 
C. 


Sack   of  Magdeburg— 

Frisius,  159 
St.  Gallen  (monastenr),8 
Salomon  und  Moroli,  40 
Sappho— Grillparser 
Sara    Sampson,   play — 

Lessing 
Satires,    17th    century, 

149 
Satirical  Books,  82-90 
Saving's  Banka   — 

Schulze-Delitzsch 
Savonarola— Lenau 
Saxon  School,  188, 172-8 
Saxony,  (505 
Scandmavian    Legends, 

383 
Scliaafschnr       (idyll)— 

Miiller,  Fr. 
Scenery  of  Mcnntains — 

(Jarve,  188 
Scepticism       (Hume's), 

results  of,  471-4 


SCE 

Sceptre  and  Crown— 
Medin^,  O. 

Schafereien  (i.e.,  pasto- 
rals), ld6 

Schauen  und  Schaffen — 
Moeser,  A. 

Schelm  von  Bergen, 
novel — Schin^r,  A. 

Sohildbiirger,  Se  (Jest- 
book),  85 

Schiller  and  Goethe, 
317-18 

Schiller's  Biography— 
Palleske  —  Schwab  — 
Wolsogen 

Bchloss  Goezyn— DUr- 
ingsfeld,  Ida  v. 

School  Hours  in  the 
Gymnasien,  577 

Schoolmasters,  position 
of,  676;  Schoolmasters, 

Kverty        of  —  Jean 
,ul;  Schoolmaster's 
Sorrows— Bitaiua 

Schroffenstein  (family) 
Kleist,  U.  V. 

Schwarmerei,  379 

Schwerin,  life  of— Vam- 
hagen  v.  Ense 

Science  and  Faith — 
Wagner,Rud. ;  Science, 
limitations  of  —  Du 
Bois-Reymond 

Sciences,  nist,  of,  649 ; 
Sciences,  natural  — 
Schulze,  Fr. 

Scipio  Ci(^a— Rehfues 

Sebaldui  Nothanker— 
Nicolai.193 

SeductivelArt-Tieck,892 

Seeland,  description  of, 
884  [Laxarus,  M. 

Seele,  das  Leben  der — 

Selbstschau  (autobio- 
sraphy)— Zachokke.H. 

Seldwyla,  people  of 
fnovel)-— Keller,  O. 

Self-Govemment,  hist, 
of — Cln^t 

Semilasso  in  Africa — 
Piickler-Muakau 

Sendschreiben  (iiber  d. 
Verwaltung)  —  Stein, 
H.  F.  vom. 

Sensational  Novels,  863 

Sentimentality,  Tri- 
umph of— Goethe,  243 

Serapionsbrilder— Hoff- 
mann, AuL ;  Sera- 
pionsbrilder (neue)— 
Gutzkow  [87 

Sermons,  comic — Geiler, 

Seven  Legends — Keller, 
G. ;  Seven  Wise  Mas- 
ters, 80 ;  Seven  Years' 
\Var— Archenholtz,  J. 
▼. ;  Seven  Year's  War 
— Friedrich  11. ;  Seven 
Years'  War— Schiifer 


SOX 

Shakspeare  ConfeS' 
sions— KnuuB,  Ft. ; 
Shakspeare.  Greene 
and  Marlowe— Tieck ; 
Shakspeare^  lectures 
on— Kreyssag ;  hhak- 
spears  Lexicon  — 
Schmidt,  A.;  Shak- 
speare Society.  586; 
Soakspeare's  'Ham- 
let -Goitz,B.:  Shak- 
speare's  Hamlet — 
Werder ;  Shak- 

speare's    Life  —  Rise, 
K. ;  Shakspeare's 

Sources — Simrock.  K. 

Shepherd's  Song— Goe- 
the, 277  (81 

Ship  of  Fools— Brandt, 

Shrove  Tuesday  Plays» 
79,132 

Siebenkas— Jean  Paul, 
3oO 

Siegwart  (a  romance) — 
Miller,  243 

SUesian  School,  First, 
138;  SUesian  School 
Second,  1%;  Silesiui 
War,    First— Griinha 

Sifvestei^— Konrad 
WfinEburg.  38 

SimplicissimnB  —  Grim 
melshansen,  154 

'SindGotter?'  — Dahn 
F. 

Singing  Schools,  72 

Sixteenth  Century,  9e> 
108;  Sixteenth  Ceu 
tury,  culture  of — GriiB 

Skandinavien,  Reise  in 
— Uarins.  W. 

Skelet  im  Eiause— Spiel- 
hagen,  Fr. 

Skeletons'  Dance — Goe- 
the, 279 

Social  Democracy,  Ger- 
man Mehrine;  Social 
Questions— Hitze.  F. 
— Ketteler 

Socialism  and  its 
Abettors— Treitschke ; 
Socialism  in  France- 
Stein,  L. 

Socrates,  apology  of— 
Eberhard,  J. 

Socratic  Memorabilia— 
Hamann,  235 

Soldier's  Mattn-Song— 
Schenkendorf,  Max  v.; 
Soldiers's  Pat^nostcr, 
152 

Solitude,  eaeay  on  — 
Zimmermann,  J.  G. 

Soil  tmd  Haben  (ro- 
mance)—Freytag,  G. 

Son  of  the  People  — 
Scliiicking ;  Son  of 
theWUdemeM— Halm 
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SON 

Song  of  the  BeUo-Schll- 
ler,  827 ;  Songs,  Book 
of— Heine;  Son^from 
the  Highway— -canm- 

Sonnets    in    Armour— 

Backert 
Sons  of  Thales— Werner 
»     Z. 
Sonl,  hist  of— Schubert 
Sophia's     Journey     (a 

noTelV- Hermes,  182 
Sophocles,  life  of,  etc.— 

Scholl,  Ad. 
Soreerer    of    Borne  — 

Gntzkow 
Spain,  hist  of— Schirr- 

macher 
SpecolatiTO    Theology, 

476-6 
Speier,    hist    of— Leh« 

mann,  110 
S^hnannslieder   — 

Banmbach,  B. 
Spiritualism  —  Fediner 
—  Hellenbach  — ZdU- 
ner 
Spiritual  Tear  (poems) 

— Droste-Hiilshofl 
Spring(apoem)— Kleist, 

178 
States  of  Enrope,  hist, 
of  —  Reeren-Uckert 
series 
Stanfenberg,  Bitter  v. 

(fairy  tale),  77 
Stein  (minister),  life  of 

— Ports 
Stembald's   Wandenm- 

gen— Tieck 
Sterne,  imitators  of,  251 
SUegUts,  C»iarlotte,  life 

of— Mnndt 
Stilling's  Yonth-Jmig, 

252 
Stimmen    d.    Ydlker— 

Herder,  2^ 
Stolberg,  Leop.,  mems. 
of— Janssen;  Stolberg. 
Leop.,  polemic  against 
— Voes 
Stories    and    NoTds— 

BiehLW. 
Storm-Song  —  Goethe, 

275 
Stnart,  House  of— Klopp 
Stndies-Stifter;     Stu- 
dies     in      Prussian 
Schools,  577 
Stunden  derAndacht— 
Zschokke:     Stunden 
derAndaent— Tholuck 
'Sturm  nnd    Drang' — 

Klinger.  282-8 
Stnrmfluta     (norel)  — 

Spielhagen,  Fr. 
StQrme  (poems)— Eliza- 
beth. Queen  at  Bou- 
mania 


STY 

Style  in  Music— Thibant 

Bnabla,008 

Suabian      School     (of 

poetry).fl08 
Summers    In    Tyrol  — 

Stenb 
Switzerland,  610 
Symbolik  und  Mvtholo- 

gie— Oeuzer,  Q.  F. 
Syni^Dgue,01d— Weber, 

System     of     (christian 
Doctrine— Domer,  A. 


Tablb    Talk— Luther, 
Tahiti  (romance)— Oer- 

stttcker 
Tanhiiuaer,  legend  of,  56 
Tftsso— Ooethe,  250 
Taugenichts,        Leben 

eines— Eichendorff 
Tanler's     Leben     und 

Schrif  ten— Schmidt 
Technology — Bticher 
Teutonic  Early  Period- 
Arnold  ;        Teutonic 
Peoplea— Dahn 
Thekla— Naubert 
Thdodlc^e— LeibnitK,165 
Theologia,  eyn  deutsch 
—Luther  edit.,  05 
,  Theology,      German  — 
Schwans.    C. :    Theo- 
logy,   Libemi- Bleek 
-De   Wett^-Lang- 
Schweitzer  —  Tbuo: 
Theoloay.    mediative 
—  ScbJeiermacher  — 
Neander  —  Liicke  — 
Ullmann;     Theology 
of    Old    Testament— 
Schulz ;       Theoh 
polemical— Baur, 
Hase.  K.— M6hler,J. 
A. :  Theology,  Protes- 
tant, Ust.  ca— Domer, 
J.      A. :      TheolcMty, 
SpeculatlTC  —  Bieder- 
mann— Lipoiua— Pflei- 
derer 
Theosophy.  114 
Theuerdank   —   Maid- 

milisoL,  75 
Thiere    dee    Waldos— 


Three  Oraoes  (nor^)— 
Frensel 

Three  Kings'  FestiTal, 
118 

Threefold  Life  of  Bfan— 
Bohme,  114 

Thlerlebea  (zocdogy)— 
Brehm 

Thirty  Tean^  War^ 
Ohideljr:  Thirty 

Tears'  War— Schiller, 
822;  Thirty  Years' 
War,  147, 157,  150, 160 


UND 

Thuringia,  604 
Tiberius,  character  of— 

Stahr,  A. 
Tiberufer,    am— Heyse, 

P. 
Tirol,  das  Land— Weber 

fBedaJ;  Urol,  Lieder 

aua— Weber  fBedaj 
Titan-^ean  Paul.  850 
Tonal        Sensations  — 

Hebnholts.  H. 
Tonkunst  die  Beinheit' 

der— Thibaut 
Toping,  Fichteaa— Bag- 

gesen 
Trade,  hist  of-Omich ; 

Trade,  etc.  J^t.  of— 

Hoffmann.  W.;  Trade 

Unions — Brentano,  L. ; 

Trade  Unions,  old,  72 : 

Trade  Unions,  rules  en 

—Sachs,  125 
Traglsche       K5nigo  — 

Frankl,L.A. 
lYavel,    pictures     of— 

Heine,   H. ;    TiaTels, 

etc.,  585-7 :  Travels  in 

France— Th1immel,250 
Trldentmi  CondlU  acta 

— Theiner 
Tristan-Gottfried      ▼. 

Strasburg,  88 
Trqian  War— Konrad  ▼. 

Wilrzburg,  88 
Tropics,    under    the— 

^icel 
Troubadours,    German, 

46 :         Troabadours, 

Leben  dex^-Diez,  F.  C. 
Trumpeter  of  Sakkingen 

— Scheffel 
Tiibingen  School— Banr, 

eta,  556-7 
Tugendbund,  420 
Tunislas  (epic)— Pyrker 
Turkey,  letters  from— 

Moltke,  H.  ▼. :  Tur- 
key, txavs.  in— Brann, 

C 
Tnmverein— Jahn 
Tuscany,  hist  of— Bea- 

mont,  A. 
Twenty-flTO  Years  (1822- 

47),  nist  of —Hermes 
Tyrol  —  Stenb  —  Weber 

fBedaj 


Vu  der  Kneoht— UU 
der  Piohter-^Ktzius 

Umgang.  uaber  den,  mit 
BMnschen— Knigge 

Unoonsolous,  the.  pEdlo> 
Kmhy  of— Hartmann, 

Understanding,  new 
essnya  on— Ldbnlti, 
107 

Undine— Fooqiii 
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Union     of    Pratestoat 

Confeniona,  676 
United  Brethren,  181 
UniTerriUei,  QeniBaii— 

Meyer 
Unpolitical       Songi— 

HoAnaimy.  VUlenle- 

ben 
Unaere  Zeit— Gottflchan 
Uraniar-Tied^e 
Urapronx    der     Sitten 

(ttoer  den)— Laaroa 
Ummxng  der  Sprache— 

Herder,  J.  G.  ▼. 
UrtheU     der     Weli— 

Hnber,  Thereae 
UtiUty  of  the  Paatox'i 

Office— SpaldinA,  J. 
Utopia— Goethe,  MS 
Utopian  Booka,  old,  09 
Unard&  (novel)— Ebera 


TALsavTiKB     (drama)— 

Freyta<,0. 
Yaoitaa  (a  noYel)— Fttn- 

ael 
Yaterland    (aong    of)— 

Anidt,  E.  M. 
Vatican  Ck>andl,  602 
Yenal  Bhymera,  66 
Tenetian        Sonneta— 

Platen 
Yerfaaaunga  geachichte 

— Gneist,  Waits 
YerUebten,  Lanne  dea— 

Goethe,  226' 
Yerlobte,     die  —  Wald- 

mtUler 
Yienna  Acad,  of  Plaatio 

Arte— Liitsow 
Yienneae     Poet— Aner- 

aperg 
YIewa  of  Natnre— Hun- 

boldt,  A.  ▼. 
YOlage  Storiea,  fiSO-21; 

YiUage  Storiea.  Bhe- 

niab— Oertel,  w. 
Yittoria    Accorombona 

(a  novel)— Tieck 
Yoicea  of  the  People!— 

Herder.  288 
Yolkabficher,  187;  Yolka- 

bOcher  (ana  dem  Fran- 

Ebsiachen)  —  Feyera- 

bend 
Yolkamarchen-Mnaaena 
Yoltaire  at  Berlin,  171 ; 

Yoltaira,     life     of— 

Stranaa,  D. 
Yoyagea,     etc.,     686-7; 

Voyage    Bonnd    the 

'Worlo— Chamiaao 


Wacot  (die)  am  Bheln 
— Schneckenbuger 


WAG 

Wage-Eaning 

(die       Proletarier)— 

Benaen 
Waladmor  (romanoe)— 

HKring,  O.  W. 
Waldeck,  60A 
Waldenaer,    die   Kate- 

chiamtA    der— Zeach- 

wits,  C.  A.  T. 
Waldfianlein 

ZedlitE  .* 
Waldmeiater'a  Hochsett 

— Boqnette,  O. 
Walk      (the)-SchiUer, 

827-8 
Wallenstein — Scbebek ; 

Wallenatein'a  Gainp— 

Schiller, 829:  Wallen- 
atein'a       Histoiy  — 

Banke,  Lb  t. 
Walaeth   nnd    Lelth— 

Steitena 
Wanderbndi  —  Moltke, 

H.T. 

Wandering  Jew— Moaen 
Wandeijahre— Goethe 
Wandabecker  Bote  Oder 

Aamna— CHandioB 
War  of  Liberation— 
Beitake,  H.  L. ;  War, 
modem,  ayatem  of— 
Bulow,  H.  ▼. ;  War- 
Poetry  —  Dingelatedt, 
Herwegh;  WarSonga 

g818).  4M-6;  War 
3ngB  (1870),  688 

Waterloo  (epic>-Jiche- 
renberg 

Wartborgkrieg  (poem, 
18th  Gentiuy)~F^aaen- 
lobT^^! 

Wegweiaer  dnrch  die 
denteche  Literator— 
Schwab,  G. 

Wefhe  dea  Zweiflen— 
DeWette 

Weimar  0770-1880).  256 

Weiaaknnig  —  Maxi- 
milian L,  76 

Welt  ala  WiOe^  etc.— 
Schopenlianer 

Werther,  joya  of— Ni- 
oolai,  198;  Werther, 
Sorrows  of— Goethe, 
242 

Weaaobnmner  Prayer,18 

Weat-Eaat  DiTan— Goe- 
the, 440 

Weatphalia,  Peace  «f , 
160 

Wiekliire*8  Doctrines,  ^ 

Wieabaden,  606 

Wilhebn  1.  life  of— 
Schmidt,  Ferd. ;  Wil- 
helm  Meiater'a  Lehr- 
Jahre— Goethe,  440 ; 
Wilhekn  T«U-fieha- 
ler^  888-41 


ZWI 

fnn  In  yatnre   Scfao- 

TffvhtLWfr 
Wuckelmaan,  life  of— 

Joati 
Winabecke     (book    of 

moralaX60 
Wiadom    and    Folly — 

Thomaofaia;   Wiadom 

of  BiahmaD— BUckevt 

F. 
Witcheiafk,  142, 1«8 
WlaBta(eiilc)— Eber^  K. 

E. 
Woldemar-^aootaL  2S7 
Wolfenbflittel         Vng' 

menta  —  Beimaraa; 

Wolfenbdttel  Ubraiy, 

008 
Women,  edncatioB  of-~ 

Bndoiphi,  K. ;  WomeB, 

emanapatioii  oC,  S47, 

680 
Wood-Engravfaffi,  hUL 

of— Heuer,  Job. 
Worimien'B       Gnflds— 

Brentano^Lb ;  Wotfc- 

men'a       union— Las- 

aalle,F. 
World,  a  development  of 

mind— Noir§;  World, 

Worid-bo6k(UniT.Hiai.) 

— Franck,  118 
Worlds  iwaaod  awaj— 

Willkomm 
Wreatha  for  ttie  Dead 

— Zedlits 
Wnnderiiora— Bnntaiio, 

C. 
Wflrtembercs 

chicht^-iMttbr 
Wmsbaig,  600 
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Xenien-dchffler,  SIO 


TOBK  of  WaitsBbos— 

Droysen 
Tonng  Gennaaj,  iB6 


Zbndatesta—  Ftodmer, 

G. 
Ziska    (dnma>-4feisB- 

ner,  A. 
Zoology— Bfthm 
Zopf   nnd    Scfaweidt 

Gntakow 
ZQnfte  (ItflMls  UidoBi) 

72,126 
Zurich  Novds    Keller 
Zweite  Fmo.  die  Cnovel) 

— MariittTB. 
Zwini^ian  Ooi 

ZvdQi^llL 
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